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PREFACE. 


The  history  of  Chemistry  as  an  exact  science  may  be  said  to 
date  from  Lavoisier,  who  first  used  the  balance  in  investigating 
chemical  phenomena,  and  the  progress  of  the  science  since  his 
time  has  been  owing,  in  great  measure,  to  the  improvements 
which  have  been  made  in  the  processes  of  weighing  and  measur- 
ing small  quantities  of  matter.  These  processes  are  now  the 
chief  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  chemical  investigator,  and 
it  is  evidently  essential  that  he  should  be  familiar  with  the  causes 
of  error  to  which  they  are  liable,  and  should  be  able  to  deter- 
mine the  degree  of  accuracy  of  which  they  are  capable.  All  this, 
however,  requires  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  principles  which 
the  processes  involve;  and  the  chemical  investigator  Who,  without 
it,  relies  on  mere  empirical  rules,  will  be  exposed  to  constant 
error. 

This  volume  is  intended  to  furnish  a  full  development  of 
these  principles,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  serve  to  advance 
the  study  of  chemistry  in  the  colleges  of  this  coimtry.  In  order 
to  adapt  the  work  to  the  purposes  of  instruction,  it  has  been  pre- 
pared on  a  strictly  inductive  method  throughout ;  and  any  stu- 
dent who  has  acquired  an  elementary  knowledge  of  mathematics 
will  be  able  to  follow  the  course  of  reasoning  without  difficulty. 
So  much  of  the  subject-matter  of  mechanics  has  been  given  at 
the  beginning  of  the  volume  as  was  necessary  to  secure  this 
object ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  each  chapter  is  followed  by  a 
large  number  of  problems,  which  are  calculated,  not  only  to  test 
the  knowledge  of  the  student,  but  also  to  extend  and  apply 
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IV  PREFACE. 

the  principles  discussed  in  the  work.  Regarding  a  knowledge 
of  methods  and  principles  as  the  primary  object  in  a  course  of 
scientific  instruction,  the  author  has  developed  several. of  the 
subjects  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is  usual  in  elementary 
works,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  processes  and  the 
logic  of  physical  research.  Thus,  the  means  of  measuring  tem- 
perature and  the  defects  of  the  mercurial  thermometer  have  been 
described  at  length,  in  order  to  show  how  rapidly  the  difficulties 
multiply  when  we  attempt  to  push  scientific  observations  beyond 
a  limited  degree  of  accuracy ;  so  also  the  history  of  Mariotte's 
law  has  been  given  in  detail,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the 
nature  of  a  physical  law,  and  the  limitations  to  which  all  laws 
are  more  or  less  liable  ;  the  condition  of  salts  when  in  solution, 
and  the  nature  of  supersaturated  solutions,  have  in  like  manner 
been  fully  discussed  as  exaihples  of  scientific  theories;  and,  lastly, 
the  method  of  representing  physical  phenomena  by  empirical  for- 
mulas and  curves,  which  are  the  preliminary  substitutes  for  laws, 
has  been  illustrated  in  connection  with  Regnault's  experiments 
on  the  tension  of  aqueous  vapor. 

Although,  for  the  reason  just  given,  it  has  not  been  the  aim  of 
the  author  to  make  a  mere  digest  of  facts,  care  has  been  taken 
to  include  the  latest  results  of  science,  and  where  it  was  impos- 
sible to  enter  into  details,  references  are  given  to  the  original 
memoirs.  The  author  would  earnestly  recommend  the  advanced 
student  to  extend  his  study  to  these  memoirs,  and  not  to  spend 
much  time  in  reading  text-books.  All  compendiums  are  unavoid- 
ably incomplete.  They  can  only  give  general  results,  which  are 
necessarily  stated  in  definite  terms,  and  are  apt  to  convey  a  false 
notion  of  the  true  character  of  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  nature. 
A  student  who  desires  to  train  his  powers  of  observation  cannot 
expend  labor  more  profitably  than  in  looking  up  fully  in  a  large 
library  one  or  more  of  the  subjects  mentioned  above,  and  reading 
all  the  original  memoirs  that  have  been  written  upon  it.  It  is 
only  in  this  way  that  he  can  learn  what  scientific  investigation  has 
really  done,  as  well  as  what  can  be  expected  from  it,  and  can  thus 
prepare  himself  to  work  with  advantage  in  extending  the  bounda- 
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PREFACE.  V 

ries  of  knowledge.  Moreover,  that  peculiar  Bcientific  power  which 
is  so  essential  to  the  successful  interpretation  of  natural  phenom- 
ena can  be  acquu^d  onlj  at  these  fountain-heads  of  knowledge. 

In  preparing  the  work,  the  author  has  used  freely  all  the  ma- 
terials at  his  command.  Most  of  the  woodcuts  in  the  book  have 
been  transferred  from  the  pages  of  different  standard  works,  but 
especially  from  the  TraitS  de  Physique  of  Ganot.  The  excel- 
lent work  of  Buff,  Kopp,  and  Zamminer  has  been  repeatedly 
consulted,  as  well  as  those  of  Miller,  of  Graham,  of  Daguin,  of 
Jamin,  of  Muller,  of  Bunsen,  of  Dana,  and  of  Silliman,  and  all 
that  is  suitable  for  the  illustration  of  his  subject  has  been 
borrowed  from  them.*  Whenever  it  was  possible,  the  original 
memoirs  were  consulted,  especially  those  of  Rcgnault  in  the 
twenty-first  volume  of  the  MSmoires  de  P  Academic  des  Scien- 
ce^. Indeed,  this  distinguished  experimentalist  has  so  greatly 
improved  the  methods  of  investigation  in  this  .department  of 
Physics,  that  any  text-book  on  the  subject  must  necessarily  be 
in  great  measure  an  abstract  of  his  labors. 

A  large  number  of  valuable  tables  are  included  in  an  Ap- 
pendix at  the  end  of  the  volume.  Several  of  these  have 
been  r^-calculated  ;  but  the  rest  are  selected  with  care  from 
standard  authors.  Tlie  authority  for  each  table,  and  the  page 
on  which  the  method  of  using  it.  is  described,  are  given  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Appendix.  A  list  of  numerous  other 
tables  distributed  through  the  body  of  the  work  will  be  found, 
under  the  word  "Tables,"  in  the  Index.  Tlio  autlior  is  in- 
debted   to   Captain    Charles   Henry  Davis,    Superintendent  of 


*  Baff,  Kopp,  and  Zamminer.    Lehrbach  der  pbysikalischen  and  theoretUchen 
Chemie.    Braanschweig,  1857. 

Miller.    Elements  of  Chemistry.    Part  I.  Chemical  Physics.    London,  185.5. 

Graham.    Elements  of  Chemistry.     Vol.  I.,  London,  1850.    Vol.  11,  1857. 

Dagnin.    Traits  dc  Physique.    Tom.  L    Paris,  1855. 

Jamin.    Conrs  de  Physique.    Tom.  L    Paris,  1858. 

Mtiller.    Lehrbach  der  Physik  and  Meteorologie.    Braonschweig,  1856. 

Bunsen.    Gasometry.    Translated  by  Boscoe.    London,  1857. 

Dana.    System  of  Mineralogy.    Vol.  L    New  York,  1854. 

Sillimao.    First  Principles  of  Physics.    Philadelphia,  1859. 
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the  Nautical  Almanac,  for  the  use  of  a  table  of  logarithms  of 
natural  numbers  to  four  places  of  decimals,  which  will  be 
found  sufficient  for  solving  most  of  the  problems  in  this  book. 
The  greater  number  of  the  problems  were  prepared  by  the 
author  ;  the  rest  have  been  selected  from  various  works,  but 
especially  from  Kahl's  Aufgahen  aus  der  Physik^  and  from  the 
Appendix  to  Ganot's  TraitS  de  Physique.  Solutions  of  these 
problems  will  be  published  hereafter,  though  for  an  obvious 
reason  they  are  not  included  in  this  volume.  For  the  purpose 
of  ready  reference,  the  sections  and  equations  have  been  num- 
bered ;  the  numbers  of  sections  are  given  in  parentheses,  those 
of  equations  in  brackets ;  and  in  order  still  further  to  facilitate 
reference,  a  list  of  the  formulae  is  included  in  the  Index. 

Great  pains  have  been  taken  in  the  printing  of  the  book  to 
avoid  errors,  and  the  author  is  under  especial  obligation  to 
his  friend.  Professor  Henry  W.  Torrey,  for  a  careful  revision 
of  the  proof-sheets.  The  difficulties  of  securing  perfect  accu- 
racy in  printing  formulae  and  tables  are  almost  insurmountable, 
and  many  misprints  have  undoubtedly  occurred.  Such  as  may 
be  discovered  will  be  corrected  in  the  next  edition  ;  and  the 
author  will  feel  under  obligations  to  any  of  his  readers  who  will 
have  the  kindness  to  send  him  a  note  of  such  as  they  find. 

Although  the  present  volume  is  a  complete  treatise  in  itself 
of  the  principles  involved  in  the  processes  of  weighing  and  meas- 
uring, it  is  also  intended  to  serve  as  the  first  volume  of  an 
extended  work  on  the  Philosophy  of  Chemistry.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  chapters  and  sections  has  been  adopted  with  this 
view,  and  the  inductive  method  begun  in  this  volume  will  be  con- 
tinued through  the  whole  work.  The  second  volume  will  treat 
of  Light  in  its  relations  to  Crystallography  (including  Mathemat- 
ical Crystallography),  and  also  of  Electricity  in  its  relations  to 
Chemistry.  The  third  and  last  volume  will  be  on  Stoichiometry 
and  the  principles  of  Chemical  Classification.  This  volume  is 
now  in  preparation,  and  will  be  published  next. 


Cambridge,  February  1,  1860. 


J.  P  c. 
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PART   I. 
CHEMICAL   PHYSICS, 


CHAPTER    I. 

INTRODUCTION. 


(L)  Mattery  Body^  Substance.  —  That  of  which  the  universe 
consists,  wliich  occupies  space,  and  which  is  the  object  of  our 
senses,  is  named  matter.  Any  limited  portion  of  matter,  whether 
it  be  a  grain  of  sand  or  the  terrestrial  globe,  is  called  a  body ; 
and  the  different  kinds  of  matter,  such  aa  iron,  water,  or  air,  are 
termed  substances..  The  number  of  distinct  substances  already 
described  is  exceedingly  large ;  but  they  are  all  formed  by  the 
combination  of  a  few  simple  substances,  called  Elements^  or  else 
consist  of  one  element  alone.  The  tendency  of  science  for  the 
last  fifty  years,  has  been  to  increase  the  number  of  the  elements  ; 
at  present  sixty^two  are  admitted.  But  those  recently  discovered 
exist  only  in  minute:  quantities  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and 
appear  to  play  a  very  subordinate  part  in  the  economy  of  na- 
ture. In  regard  to  the  essential  nature  of  matter,  or  of  the 
elements  of  which  it  consists,  we  have  no  knowledge;  but  we 
have  observed  tlie  properties  of  almost  all  known  substances, 
as  well  elements  as  compounds,  have  studied  their  mutual  rela- 
tions and  their  action  on  each  other,  and  have  discovered  many 
of  the  laws  which  they  obey, 

(2.)  General  and  Specific  Properties,  —  If  we  study  the 
properties  of  iron,  we  sliall  find  that  they  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes;  —  one  class,  which  iron  possesses  in  common  with 
all  substances ;  the  other,  which  are  peculiar  to  iron,  and  dis^ 
tinguish  it  from  other  kinds  of  matter.. .  A  mass  of  iron  occupies 
space^ — '.or,  in  the  langdage  of  geometry,  possesses  extension; 
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it  gravitates  towards  the  earth,  that  is,  it  has  weight.  But  ev- 
ery other  substance  as  well  as  iron,  gases  and  liquids  as  well  as 
solids,  possess  both  extension  and  weight.  Such  properties  as 
these,  which  are  common  to  all  kinds  of  matter,  are  called 
General  Properties.  Besides  these  general  properties,  iron  is 
endowed  with  other  qualities,  which  are  peculiar  to  itself.  Thus 
iron  not  only  possesses  extension,  but  it  has  a  peculiar  crystal- 
line form.  It  not  only  possesses  weight,  but  every  piece  of  iron 
weighs  7.8  times  as  Inuch  as  the  same  bulk  of  water.  It  has 
also  a  certain  hardness  and  a  familiar  lustre.  Properties  like 
the  last,  which  are  peculiar  to  a  given  substance,  and  serve  to 
distinguish  it  from  other  kinds  of  matter,  are  called  Specific 
Properties. 

(8.)  Physical  and  Chemical  Changes. — If,  next,  we  study  the 
various  changes  to  which  all  substances  are  liable,  we  shall  find 
that  they  also  may  be  divided  into  two  classes;  —  first,  those 
changes  by  which  the  specific  properties  are  not  altered ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, those  by  which  the  specific  properties  are  essentially  modi- 
fied, and  the  identity  of  the  substance  lost.  Thus  a  mass  of  copper 
may  be  transported  to  a  distant  part  of  the  globe,  it  may  be  di- 
vided into  exceedingly  small  particles,  it  may  be  melted  and  cast 
into  nails,  it  may  be  coined ;  but  yet,  although  the  position,  the 
size,  or  the  external  shape  is  thus  entirely  changed,  those  quali- 
ties which  distinguish  copper,  which  make  it  to  be  copper,  are 
not  altered.  Water  may  be  frozen  by  cold  or  converted  into 
steam  by  heat,  yet  the  water  is  not  destroyed  ;  for  if  the  ice  be 
melted,  or  the  steam  condensed,  fluid  water  reappears,  with  all 
its  characteristic  properties.  A  bar  of  iron,  when  in  contact 
with  a  magnet,  becomes  itself  magnetic,  and  acquires  the  power 
of  attracting  small  particles  of  iron.  So  also  a  stick  of  sealing- 
wax,  if  rubbed  with  a  silk  handkerchief,  becomes  electrified,  and 
endowed  with  the  power  of  attracting  light  pieces  of  paper ;  but 
the  peculiar  properties  of  iron  and  sealing-wax  are  not  essentially 
modified  by  these  changes.  Such  changes,  which  do  not  destroy 
the  identity  of  substance,  are  called  Physical  Changes. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  copper  filings  are  heated  for  some  time 
in  contact  with  the  air,  they  fall  into  a  black  powder  (oxide  of 
copper) ;  if  heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  they  are  converted  into 
a  blue  crystalline  solid  (sulphate  of  copper)  ;  and  in  either  case 
the  properties  of  copper  entirely  disap^ar.    If  steam  is  passed 
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over  metallic  iron  heated  to  a  red  heat,  it  yields  a  combustible 
gas  (hydrogen).  If  an  iron  bar  is  exposed  to  moist  air,  it  slowly 
crumbles  to  a  red  powder  (iron-rust).  If  sealing-wax  is  heated 
to  a  red  heat,  it  bums,  and  is  apparently  annihilated  ;  but,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  see,  it  changes  by  burning  into  invisible  gases 
(vapor  of  water  and  carbonic  acid).  Changes  like  these,  by 
which  thew  distinguishing  properties  of  a  substance  are  altered, 
and  the  substance  itself  converted  into  a  different  substance,  are 
called  Chemical  Changes. 

(4.)  Physical  and  Chemical  Properties,  —  Corresponding  to 
the  two  classes  of  changes  above  described  are  two  classes  of 
properties,  into  wliich  we  may  divide  the  specific  properties  of  a 
substance.  Those  properties  which  a  substance  may  manifest 
without  undergoing  any  essential  change  itself,  or  causing  any 
essential  changes  in  other  substances,  are  generally  called  Phys- 
ical Properties.  On  the  other  hand,  those  properties  which  "  re- 
late essentially  to  its  action  on  other  substances,  and  to  the 
permanent  changes  which  it  either  experiences  in  itself,  or  which 
it  effects  upon  them,"  *  are  called  Chemical  Properties.  Thus, 
among  the  physical  properties  of  iron  we  should  include  its  great 
tenacity  and  malleability,  its  specific  gravity,  its  peculiar  lustre, 
its  great  infusibility,  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  forged  at 
a  high  temperature,  its  power  of  transmitting  electricity  and  of 
assuming  magnetic  polarity.  Among  its  chemical  properties,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  should  enumerate  the  ease  with  which  it  rusts 
in  the  air,  the  readiness  with  wliich  it  dissolves  in  dilute  acids, 
its  combustibility  in  oxygen  gas,  and  many  others.  This  last 
class  of  properties  evidently  cannot  be  manifested  by  iron  with- 
out its  losing  its  essential  properties  and  ceasing  to  be  iron. 
The  first  class,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not  involve  any  such  radi- 
cal changes. 

(5.)  Chemistry  and  Pliysics.  —  It  is  the  province  of  Chemistry 
to  observe  the  chemical  properties  of  substances,  and  to  study  the 
chemical  changes  to  which  they  are  liable.  Physics,  on  the 
other  hand,  deals  with  the  physical  properties  and  the  physical 
changes  of  matter.  The  study  of  Chemistry  involves  the  discus- 
sion of  at  least  three  questions  in  regard  to  each  substance.  The 
chemist  asks,  in  the  first  place.  What  are  the  specific  properties 

*  Miller's  Elements  of  Chemistry,  Part  I.,  page  2. 
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of  the  sfibitance  ?  in  the  second  place,  What  are  the  chemical 
changes  to  which  it  is  liable^  or  which  it  is  capable  of  prodvcing 
in  other  substances?  and,  in  the  tliird  place,  What  are  the 
causes  of  these  changes^  and  according  to  what  laws  do  they 
take  pkice  ?  An  answer  to  the  first  of  these  questions  must  ob- 
-viously  be  obtained  before  the  chemist  can  approach  tlie  other 
two,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  Chemistry  is  based  upon  the  accu- 
rate observation  of  the  specific  or  distinguishing  properties  of 
substances.  These  properties,  as  we  have  seen,  are  physical  as 
well  as  chemical,  and  when  the  substances  can  only  be  observed 
in  a  state  of  chemical  rest,  the  chemist  is  obliged  to  depend  on 
the  physical  characteristics  alone  in  distinguishing  between  them ; 
and  under  all  circumstances  he  relies  upon  these  characters  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  Hence  the  study  of  Chemistry  necessa- 
rily implies  some  acquaintance  with  Physics,  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  Physics  will  always  be  found  useful  to  the  investi- 
gator of  chemical  phenomena.  There  are,  however,  some  portions 
of  the  subject  which  are  more  closely  connected  with  Chemistry 
than  the  rest,  and  which,  therefore,  it  is  particularly  convenient 
to  study  in  connection  with  this  science.  This  portion  of  Phys- 
ics, which  is  frequently  called  Chemical  Physics,  is  the  subject  of 
Part  I.  of  this  work.  Chemical  Physics  is  entirely  an  arbitrary 
division  of  the  science,  including  a  variety  of  subjects  which  are 
only  grouped  together  because  they  are  closely  connected  with 
Chemistry  in  its  present  condition.  It  treats  more  especially  of 
those  physical  properties  of  matter  which  are  used  by  chemists 
in  defiining  and  distinguishing  substances,  and  which,  therefore, 
it  is  exceedingly  important  for  the  student  of  Chemistry  thoi^ 
oughly  to  understand.  It  treats  also  of  the  action  of  heat  on 
matter,  and  of  the  various  methods  by  which  the  weight  and 
volumes  of  bodies,  whether  solids,  liquids,  or  gases,  are  accu- 
rately measured. 

(6.)  Force  and  Law.  —  The  axiom,  that  every  change  must 
have  an  adequate  cause,  leads  us  to  refer  all  the  phenomena  of 
nature  to  what  we  i/^rm  forces ;  thus,  we  refer  the  falling  of 
bodies  towards  the  earth  to  the  force  of  gravitation,  tlie  motion 
of  a  steam-engine  to  the  expansive  force  of  heat,  and  the  burn- 
ing of  a  candle  to  the  force  of  chemical  aflBnity.  The  only  clear 
conception  of  the  origin  or  nature  of  force  to  which  man  can 
attain,  is  derived  from  studying  those  limited  phenomena  of 
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matter  which  can  be  traced  back  to  human  agency.  These  phe- 
nomena, as  we  are  conscious,  result  from  tlie  mysterious  action 
of  mind  on  matter ;  and  we  are  thus  led  to  infer  that  the  grand 
phenomena  of  nature  result  in  like  manner  from  the  action  of 
the  Infinite  Mind  on  matter.  In  this  view,  force  is  only  another 
name  for  the  volition  either  of  man  or  of  God,  and  the  varied 
phenomena  of  nature  are  only  the  manifestations  of  His  all- 
pervading  will. 

A  careful  study  of  material  phenomena  frequently  leads  us 
to  the  discovery  of  unexpected  analogies  between  those  which 
seemed  at  first  sight  entirely  disconnected.  No  two  phenomena 
are  apparently  less  related  than  the  motion  of  our  planet  through 
space  and  the  falling  of  a  stone  to  its  surface ;  and  yet  it  has 
been  discovered  that  all  the  phases  of  both  phenomena  can  be  per- 
fectly explained,  by  assuming  that  every  particle  of  matter  in  the 
universe,  attracts  every  other  particle  with  a  force  varying  directly 
as  the  mass  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance.  So  also 
the  ripples  on  the  surface  of  a  still  lake  have  no  apparent  resem- 
blance to  the  rays  of  light  which  play  upon  them ;  but  neverthe- 
less it  has  been  found  that  all  the  phenomena  of  light  can  be 
fully  explauied,  by  the  assumption  that  they  are  caused  by  a  sim- 
ilar undulatory  motion  in  an  ethereal  medium.  Such  generaliza- 
tions as  these,  by  which  the  phenomena  of  nature  are  linked 
together  and  in  a  measure  explained,  are  called  laws,  A  law  is 
the  mode  of  action  of  some  assumed  force  ;  thus,  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation is  the  mode  of  action  of  the  force  of  gravitation,  and  the  law 
of  undulations  is  the  mode  of  action  of  the  force  which  produces 
light.  But  if  force  is,  fts  above  considered,  a  direct  emanation  of 
Divine  Power,  then  law  must  be  regarded  as  the  uniform  and 
unchanging  mode  of  action  of  the  Divine  Mind.  It  must  be  no- 
ticed, however,  that  what  we  call  a  natural  law  is  merely  our 
human  expression  of  the  Divine  mode  of  action  in  the  universe, 
and  that  this  is  accurate  in  proportion  to  the  extent  and  clear- 
ness of  OUT  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  and  of  their  relations. 
The  great  difierences  which  exist  in  this  respect  are  implied  in 
the  very  language  of  science.  The  words  hypothesis,  theory^ 
and  law  stand  for  the  same  thing,  that  is,  our  conception  of  the 
mode  in  which  God  acts  in  nature,  and  we  use  the  one  or  the 
other  according  to  our  own  conviction  of  the  accuracy  of  our 
conception.    If  we  suppose  that  it  is  merely  possibly  correct,  or 
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only  in  part  true,  we  call  it  an  hypothesis  or  a  theory ;  but 
if  we  are  fully  convinced  of  its  truth,  we  say  that  it  is  a  law  of 
nature. 

One  criterion  by  which  we  judge  of  the  correctness  of  oiur 
ideas  of  the  Divine  mode  of  action  in  the  material  universe,  and 
by  which  we  determine  whether  a  proposed  explanation  of  mate- 
rial phenomena  should  be  regarded  as  an  hypothesis,  a  theory,  or 
a  law  of  nature,  is  the  completeness  with  which  it  explains  the 
class  of  phenomena  in  question.  A  law  of  nature  must  not  only 
cover  all  known  phenomena  of  the  class,  but  must  also  include  all 
tliose  which  may  hereafter  be  discovered,  and  even  predict  their 
existence  before  they  are  actually  observed.  This  has  been  the 
case  with  the  laws  of  nature  already  discovered,  and  with  none 
more  remarkably  than  with  the  law  of  gravitation,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  most  perfect  of  all.  This  law  was  first  advanced 
by  Newton  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  planetary  motion  then 
known,  by  connecting  them  with  those  of  falling  bodies  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  As  Astronomy  advanced,  this  law  was  not 
only  found  able  to  explain  all  the  complicated  perturbations  of 
lunar  and  planetary  motions  as  they  were  successively  discovered, 
but  it  even  went  before  the  observer,  and  enabled  the  astronomer 
to  calculate  with  absolute  exactness  the  extent  and  the  periods  of 
these  irregularities  of  motion,  although  it  will  require  centuries 
on  centuries  to  verify  his  results.  The  same  is  also  true  of  the  not 
less  remarkable  law  of  undulations  advanced  by  Huyghens  to  ex- 
plain tlie  comparatively  few  facts  of  optics  known  in  his  time.  As 
these  facts  have  been  rapidly  multiplied  by  the  wonderful  discov- 
eries of  Mains  and  of  Young,  the  law  has  not  only  been  found 
fiilly  adequate  to  explain  all,  but  it  has  also  predicted  the  existence 
of  phenomena,  which,  like  that  of  conical  refraction,  would  hardly 
have  been  noticed  had  they  not  been  thus  pointed  out.  To  hy- 
potheses and  theories  we  do  not  look  for  the  same  full  explana- 
tion of  all  the  facts  which  we  require  of  a  law.  They  are  r^ 
garded  as  merely  provisional  expedients  in  science  until  the  law 
shall  be  discovered,  as  guesses  at  truth  before  the  truth  is  known. 
Laws  have  been  said  to  be  the  thoughts  of  God  manifested  in 
nature  and  expressed  in  human  language.  Hypotheses,  then, 
are  our  first  imperfect  comprehensions  of  these  tlM>ught8.  They 
are  also  the  shadowing  forth  of  laws,  and  the  progress  of  science 
has  always  been  from  the  dim  glimmerings  of  truth  in  the 
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hypothesis  and  the  theory,  to  the  full  light  of  knowledge  in  the 
law. 

Another  criterion  of  the  validity  of  a  law,  no  less  important 
tlian  the  one  we  have  considered,  is  to  be  found  in  the  analogies 
of  nature.  The  force  of  analogy  is  the  great  directing  principle 
in  the  mind  of  the  successful  student.  It  is  this  which  leads 
him  to  pronounce  some  theories  unsound,  although  apparently 
sustained  by  facts,  and  to  accept  others,  which,  although  not  fully 
verified  by  experiment,  are  yet  in  harmony  with  the  general  plan 
and  order  of  creation,  and  with  those  convictions  of  the  truth 
which  are  based  on  an  enlarged  knowledge  and  an  extended  ob- 
servation of  natural  phenomena. 

In  thus  defining  law  as  the  thoughts  of  Ood  manifested  in  na- 
ture, and  force  as  the  constant  action  of  his  infinite  will,  we  must 
be  careful  to  remember  that  this  is  a  conclusion  of  metaphysical 
rather  than  of  physical  science.  The  demonstrations  of  physical 
science  unquestionably  point  to  the  same  result ;  but  it  is  the 
goal  towards  which  they  tend,  rather  than  one  which  they  have 
attained.  In  the  present  condition  of  science,  we  are  obliged  to 
use  language  which  implies  the  existence  of  separate  and  dis- 
tinct forces  ;  but  this  is  unimportant  so  long  as  we  keep  the  truth 
in  view,  and  do  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  led  into  materialism  by 
the  unavoidable  imperfections  of  scientific  language. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

GENERAL  PROPERTIES  OF  MATTER. 

(7.)  Essential  and  Accidental  Properties,  —  Of  the  general 
properties  of  matter,  I  shall  consider  in  this  chapter  the  follow- 
ing, which  are  common  to  all  bodies,  solids,  fluids,  and  gases, 
and  which  it  is  important  for  us  to  study  early  in  our  course :  — 

Essential  Properties,  Accidental  Properties » 

1.  Extension,  implying,        4.  Weight. 

a.  Volume.  5.  Divisibility. 

b.  Density.  6.  Porosity. 

2.  Impenetrability.  7.  Compressibility  and  Expansibility. 
8.  Mobility.  8.  Elasticity. 

The  first  three  of  these  properties  are  evidently  more  essential 
than  the  rest.  We  cannot  conceive  of  a  kind  of  matter  which 
would  be  destitute  of  them.  Attempt  to  conceive  of  a  variety 
of  matter  which  would  not  occupy  space,  which  would  not  resist 
an  eflFort  to  condense  it  into  a  smaller  volume,  or  which  would  be 
incapable  of  motion,  and  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  these  prop- 
erties form  an  essential  part  of  the  very  idea  of  matter.  The 
last  five  are  as  universal  properties  of  matter  as  the  first  three ; 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  our  minds  to  be  so  essential,  for  we  can 
conceive  of  matter  which  would  not  possess  them.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  conceive  of  matter  without  weight,  so  hard  as  to  be 
indivisible,  at  least  in  a  physical  sense,  without  pores,  incom- 
pressible, and  therefore  unelastic.  Indeed,  some  physicists  refer 
the  phenomena  of  light  and  heat  to  an  imponderable  variety  of 
matter,  and  the  Atomic  Theory  supposes  that  the  assumed  atoms 
are  indivisible,  incompressible,  and  without  pores. 

(8.)  Extension  and  Volume. — When  we  say  that  matter  has 
extension^  we  merely  mean  that  it  occupies  space,  and  the  amount 
of  space  which  a  given  body  occupies  we  call  its  volume.  We 
may  study  extension  without  any  reference  to  the  matter  of 
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which  it  is  a  property,  and  we  shall  thus  arriye  at  the  principles 
of  Geometry.  —  This  science  distinguishes  three  degrees  of  ex- 
tension :  the  solid,  or  extension  in  three  dimensions ;  the  surface, 
or  extension  in  two  dimensions ;  and  the  line,  or  extension  in 
one  dimension.  Only  the  first  of  these,  however,  can  be  said  to 
be  represented  in  matter^  for  a  surface  is  only  the  boundary  of  a 
solid,  and  a  line  the  boundary  of  a  surface. 

(9.)  The  Measure  of  Extension.  —  In  order  to  measure  tlie 
Volume  of  a  solid,  the  Area  of  a  surface,  or  the  Length  of  a  line, 
we  adopt  some  arbitrary  unit  of  extension  of  the  same  order,  and 
by  the  principles  of  Geometry  compare  all  other  extensions  with 
it.  The  unit  of  length  is  the  only  one  which  must  be  arbitrary, 
because  we  can  use  a  square  of  tliis  unit  in  measuring  surfaces, 
and  a  cube  of  this  unit  in  measuring  solids.  Various  units  both 
of  length  and  of  volume  have  been  adopted  in  diflFerent  countries. 
Of  the  numerous  systems  of  measure  there  are  two  which  it  is 
important  for  us  to  study. 

ENGLISH  SYSTEM  OP  MEASURES. 

(10.)  Units  of  Length.  —  The  unit  of  length  which  has  been 
adopted  in  this  country  is  the  same  as  that  of  England.  It  is 
called  a  yard^  and  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  King  Henry 
the  First,  "who  ordered  that  the  ulna  or  ancient  ell,  which 
coiTesponds  to  the  modem  yard,  should  be  made  of  the  exact 
length  of  his  own  arm,  and  that  the  other  measures  of  length 
should  be  based  upon  it.  This  standard  has  been  maintained 
witliout  any  sensible  variation,  and  is  the  identical  yard  now  used 
in  the  United  States,  and  is  declared  by  an  act  of  Parliament, 
passed  in  June,  1824,  to  be  the  standard  of  linear  measure  in 
Great  Britain.'*  *    The  clause  in  the  act  is  as  follows :  — 

"  From  and  after  the  first  day  of  May,  1826,  [subsequently 
extended  to  the  first  of  January,  1826,]  the  straight  line,  or  the 
distance  between  the  centres  of  the  two  points  in  the  gold  studs 
in  the  straight  brass  rod  now  in  the  custody  of  the  clerk  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  whereon  the  words  and  figures  '  Standard 
Yard,  1760,'  are  engraved,  shall  be  the  original  and  genuine 
standard  of  length  or  lineal  extension  called  a  yard ;  and  the 

*  Hnnt's  Merchant'0  Magazine,  Vol.  IV.  p.  d34. 
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same  straight  line,  or  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  said  two 
points  in  the  said  gold  studs  in  the  said  brass  rod,  the  brass  being 
at  the  temperature  of  sixty-two  degrees  by  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer, shall  be  and  is  hereby  denominated  the  ^Imperial 
Yard,'  and  shall  be  and  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  unit  and 
only  standard  measure  of  extension,  wherefrom  or  whereby  all 
other  measures  of  extension  whatsoever,  whether  the  same  be 
lineal,  superficial,  or  solid,  shall  be  derived,  computed,  and  ascer- 
tained ;  and  that  all  measures  of  length  shall  be  taken  in  parts 
or  multiples  or  certain  proportions  of  the  said  standard  yard ; 
and  that  one  third  part  of  the  said  standard  shall  be  a  foot,  and 
the  twelfth  part  of  such  foot  shall  be  an  inch ;  and  that  the  pole 
or  perch  in  length  shall  contain  five  and  a  half  such  yards,  the 
furlong  two  himdred  and  twenty  such  yards,  and  the  mile  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty  such  yards/' 

And  the  act  further  declares,  that  "  if  at  any  time  hereafter 
tlie  said  imperial  standard  yard  shall  be  lost,  or  shall  be  in  any 
manner  destroyed,  defaced,  or  otherwise  injured,  it  shall  be  re- 
stored by  making,  under  the  direction  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treas- 
ury, a  new  standard  yard,  bearing  the  proportion  to  a  pendulum 
vibrating  seconds  of  mean  time  in  the  latitude  of  Loudon  in  a 
vacuum  and  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  as  36  inches  to  39.1393 
inches." 

The  event  contemplated  by  the  last  clause  of  the  act  actu- 
ally happened  in  less  than  ten  years  after  its  passage,  for  the 
standard  was  destroyed  by  the  fire  which  consumed  the  Par- 
liament House  in  1834.  It  was  then  found  that  this  clause 
was  entirely  nugatory,  and  that  the  country  was  left  without  a 
legal  standard ;  for  the  restoration  of  tlie  lost  yard  could  not  be 
effected  with  any  tolerable  certainty  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
the  act.  The  measurement  of  the  seconds  pendulum,  which  was 
made  the  basis  of  the  peremptory  enactment,  was  executed  with 
extraordinary  precaution  and  skill  by  Captain  Eater ;  but  this 
measurement  was  subsequently  found  to  be  incorrect,  owing  to 
the  neglect  of  certain  precautions  in  the  determination  of  the 
length  of  the  pendulum,  which  more  recent  experiments  have 
shown  to  be  indispensable.  On  account  of  these  sources  of  error, 
the  yard  could  not  be  restored  with  certainty  in  the  prescribed 
manner  within  one  five-hundredth  of  an  inch,  an  amount  which, 
although  inappreciable  in  all  ordinary  measurements,  is  a  large 
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error  in  a  scientific  standard.  The  commissioners  appointed,  in 
1838,  '^to  consider  the  steps  to  be  taken  to  restore  the  lost 
standard,"  recommended  the  construction  of  a  standard  yard,  and 
four  ^^  ParliametUary  copiesy^  from  the  best  authenticated  copies 
of  tiie  imperial  standard  yard  which  then  existed.  They  also 
prescribed  the  manner  in  which  the  standard  and  the  four  Par- 
lutmentarp  copies  should  be  preserved,  and  recommended  further 
that  authenticated  copies,  prepared  with  all  the  refmemcnts  of 
modern  art,  should  be  distributed  throughout  the  realm,  and 
placed  in  the  custody  of  certain  government  officers.  The  recom- 
mendations of  this  commission  have  in  general  been  followed,* 
and  by  an  act  of  Parliament,  which  received  the  royal  assent 
July  30, 1855,  the  restored  standard  yard  was  legalized. 

The  actual  standard  of  length  of  the  United  States  is  a  brass 
scale  eighty-two  inches  in  length,  prepared  for  the  survey  of 
the  coast  of  the  United  States,  by  Troughton  of  London,  in  1813, 
and  deposited  in  tiie  Office  of  Weights  and  'Measures  at  Wasli- 
ington.  The  temperature  at  which  this  scale  is  a  standard  is 
62^  Fahrenheit,  and  the  yard  measure  is  between  the  27th  and 
63d  inches  of  the  scale.f  From  recent  comparisons  of  this  ecalc 
with  a  bronze  copy  of  the  new  British  standard,  presented  to  the 
United  States  by  the  British  government,  it  appears  that  the  Brit- 
ish standard  is  shorter  than  tiie  American  yard  by  0.00087  of  an 
inch, —  a  quantity  by  no  means  inappreciable.  Carefully  adjust- 
ed copies  of  the  United  States  standard  yard  have  been  prepared, 
by  the  order  of  Congress,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  A.  D. 
Bache,  Superintendent  of  Weights  and  Measures,  and  distributed 
to  the  different  States  of  tiie  Union ;  but  up  to  1859  the  standard 
had  not  been  defined  by  any  act  of  Congress.  The  subdivisions 
and  multiples  of  the  yard  are  given  in  Table  I.  at  the  end  of 
this  volume,  with  their  respective  numerical  relations. 

(11.)  Units  of  Surface  and  of  Volume.  —  All  the  English 
units  of  surfaoQ  are  squares  whose  sides  are  equal  to  the  units  of 
length,  with  tiie  exception  of  a  few,  which,  like  the  perch  or  the 
acre,  are  used  in  the  measurement  of  land,  and  in  other  coarse 
measurements.     The  square  inch  is  the  most  convenient  unit  of 

*  Aocoant  of  the  Coostraction  of  the  New  National  Standard  of  Length  and  of  its 
principal  Copies.  By  G.  B.  Airy,  Esq.,  Astrooomer  Rojal.  Fliilosophical  Transac- 
tions of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  Vol.  CXLVII.  p.  621. 

t  Report  of  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury  on  Weights  and  Measores,  34th  Coogress, 
3d  Session.    Ex.  Doc.  No.  27, 1857. 
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surface  for  scientific  purposes*    The  circulctr  inch  is  also  some- 
times us^d  by  engineers. 

When  volimie  can  be  calculated  fi'om  linear  measurements  hj 
the  principles  of  Oeometrj,  it  is  usual  to  estimate  it  in  cubic 
yards y  cubic  feet,  or  cubic  inches ,  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  earth- 
work and  masonry  are  measured.  In  measuring  the  yolume 
of  gases,  liquids,  and  of  ^many  varieties  of  solids,  liowever,  an 
arbitrary  unit  is  more  frequently  employed.  Several  such  units, 
entirely  independent  of  each  other,  were  formerly  used  in  dif- 
ferent trades;  but  the  Imperial  Gallon,  established  by  an  act 
of  Parliament,  has  been  substituted  for  all  other  arbitrary  meas- 
ures of  volume.  It  is  equal  to  277.274  cubic  inches,  and  con- 
tains ten  avoirdupois  pounds  of  water  at  62^  of  the  Fahrenheit 
thermometer.  A  table  showing  the  relations  of  the  units  both 
of  surface  and  of  volume,  will  be  found  in  connection  with  the 
table  of  linear  measure. 

FRENCH  SYSTEM  OF  MEASURES. 

(12.)  History. — The  decimal  metrical  tystem  of  Prance  origi- 
nated with  her  Bevolution.  ^^  It  is  one  of  those  attempts  to 
improve  the  condition  of  human  kind,  which,  should  it  ever  be' 
destined  ultimately  to  fail,  would  in  its  failure  deserve  little  less 
admiration  than  in  its  success."  *  Previous  to  the  Revolution, 
he  metrical  system  of  Prance  was  even  more  complex  than  that 
of  England,  almost  every  province  having  distinct  standards  of 
weight  and  measure  of  its  own,  — ^  a  condition  of  things  which 
was  productive  of  the  most  serious  inconveniences  in  trade  and 
commerce.  The  first  effective  movement  to  reform  this  extreme 
diversity  was  made  by  Talleyrand  in  the  Constituent  Assembly 
of  1790,  and  the  new  system  was  developed  by  a  commission 
of  members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  consisting  of  Borda, 
Lagrange,  Laplace,  Monge,  and  Condorcet.  In  their  report, 
which  appeared  in  the  following  year,  they  proposed  that  the 
tenr-millionth  part  of  the  quadrant  of  a  meridian  of  the  globe 
should  be  adopted  as  the  basis  of  a  new  metrical  system,  and 
called  a  Metre  ;  that  the  subdivisions  and  multiples  of  all 
measures  should  be  made  on  the  decimal  system  ;   that,  in 

♦  Report  upon  Weights  and  Measures,  by  John  Qnincy  Adams,  which  may  be  con- 
sulted for  a  full  history  of  this  subject. 
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order  to  determine  the  metre,  an  arc  of  the  meridian^  extend- 
ing front  Dunkirk  to  Barcelona,  six  and  a  half  degrees  to  the 
north  and  thre^  degrees  to  the  south  of  the  mean  parallel  of  45^, 
should  be  measured,  and  that  the  weight  of  a  cubic  decimetre  of 
distilled  water  at  the  temperature  of  melting  ice  should  be  deter- 
mined and  adopted  as  the  unit  of  weight.  They  also  proposed 
a  new  subdivision  of  the  quadrant  into  one  hundred  degrees, 
the  degree  into  one  hundred  minutes,  and  the  minute  into  one 
hundred  seconds.  -.  Thi^  report  was  accepted,  and  the  execution 
oi  the  great  work  was  intrusted  to  four  separate  commissions, 
including  the  names. of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  science  of 
France.  The  measurement  of  the  arc  was  assigned  to  De- 
lambre  and  H^chain,  and  the  determination  of  the  weight  of 
water  to  Lefdyre-Gineau  and  Fabbroni. 

.  Delambre  met  with  great  .di£Sculties  in  the-  measurement  of  the 
French  portion  of  the  arc.  Tlve  work  was  commenced  at  the 
most  Tiolant  period  of  tlie  Revolution,  and  was  repeatedly  ar- 
rested by  the  suspicions  of  the  peofde  and  the  fickleness  of  the 
government.  .  But,  after  repeated  interruptions,  the  work  was 
completed  in  1796,  when  the  whole  of  the  records  of  the  survey 
were  submitted  to  a  special  commiBsion,  consisting  of  Delambre, 
M^hain,  Laplace,  and  Legendre,  of  France,  Yon  Swinden,  of 
Holland,  and  Trall^s,  of  Switzerland,  who  found  the  length  of 
IhQ  metre  to  be  443.259936  lignes.* 

The  determining  of  the  unit  of  weight  led  to  a  most  impor- 
tant discovery.  The  commission  discovered  that  water  was  most 
dense,  not,  as  had  been  previously  supposed,  at  the  temperature 
of  melting  ice,  but  at  a  temperature  nearly  five  degrees  of  the 
centigrade  scale  higher.  They  therefore  determined  the  weight 
of  a  cubic  decimetre  of  distilled  water  at  its  greatest  density,  and 
not,  as  had  been  first  proposed,  at  O** ;  and  to  this  weight  was 
given  the  name  of  Kilogramme.  On  the  19th  of  Ai^igust,  1798, 
the  original  metre  and  kilogramme  were  presented,  with  an  ad- 
dress, to  the  two  coimcils  of  the  legislative  body. 

In  order  to  avoid  sources  of  error  which  might  arise  from  the 
ellipticity  of  the  earth,  the  measurement  of  the  arc  from  Dunkirk 
to  Montjouy.  (Monjuich),  near  Barcelona,  was  subsequently  ex- 
tended by  Biot  and  AiragOj  in  accordance  with  the  original  design 

*  Tbf^  Preach  Jtondard  then  in  use. 
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of  M^chain,  to  Formentera,  one  of  the  Balearic  Isles,  so  as  to  com- 
prehend an  arc  of  more  than  twelve  degrees  between  the  extreme 
stations,  which  would  be  almost  exactly  bisected  by  the  parallel  of 
45* ;  it  being  well  known  that  from  the  length  of  any  given  arc 
which  is  bisected  by  the  parallel  of  45''  may  be  deduced  a  length 
of  a  quadrant  of  a  meridian,  and  therefore  of  the  metre,  which 
would  be  independent  of  the  earth's  ellipticity.  The  observations 
of  Biot  and  An^  were  calculated  by  the  same  methods  prescribed 
by  Delambre  in  the  previous  survey,  and  the  result  appeared  to 
verify  the  accuracy  both  of  the  method  and  of  the  original  work, 
since  tlie  length  of  the  metre,  which  was  the  result  of  the  entire 
arc  between  Dunkirk  and  Formentera,  was  found  to  be  almost 
identical  with  that  which  had  been  previously  determined.  The 
perfect  accuracy  of  the  base  of  the  French  metrical  system 
seemed  thus  to  be  established  ;  but,  unfortunately,  later  exam- 
inations have  not  verified  this  conclusion. 

In  the  year  1838,  Puissant,  who  was  then  engaged  in  con- 
structing the  Carte  GSographique  de  la  France^  announced  that 
there  existed  an  important  error  in  the  calculated  length  of  the 
arc  of  the  meridian  on  which  the  length  of  the  metre  was  based, 
and  that  the  calculated  metre  differed  from  the  one  ten-millionth 
part  of  the  quadi'ant  —  the  metre  by  definition  —  by  ^i^  of  the 
whole ;  and  that  the  provisional  metre  hastily  adopted  on  the  1st 
of  August,  1793,  during  the  heat  of  the  Revolution,  and  based 
on  an  old  measurement  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian  by  Lacaille, 
was  in  reality  more  accurate  than  that  which  was  established  by 
the  labors  of  the  great  commission.  Puissant's  results  were  sub- 
sequently verified  by  a  careful  re-examination  of  the  calculations 
of  the  commission,  when  it  appeared  that  the  error  he  had  de- 
tected, great  as  it  was,  resulted  from  two  greater  errors,  which 
had  in  part  balanced  each  other  in  the  final  result.  It  was  not, 
however,  thought  best  to  correct  the  length  fef  the  actual  metre, 
and  it  still  remains  the  same  as  that  adopted  by  the  commission. 
Thus,  then,  it  appears  that  the  metre  of  France  is  no  less  an  ai^ 
bitrary  standard  of  measure  than  the  English  yard,  and  that,  like 
the  last,  if  destroyed,  it  cannot  be  restored  in  conformity  to  its 
definition.  Like  all  other  results  of  human  labor,  it  bears  the 
mark  of  imperfection  and  fallibility;  and  the  singular  history* 

*  See  the  Edinbargfa  Review,  Vol.  LXXYII.  page  ttS,  for  »  foil  Mconnt  of  this 
subject. 
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of  the  work  teaches  most  impressiyely  the  limitation  and  uncer- 
tainty of  the  best  himian  powers  of  observation  and  reasoning. 

(18.)  Subdimsionsand  MuUiples  of  the  Metre.  — "ih^  subdi- 
visions and  multiples  of  the  metre  are  all  decimal.  The  names 
of  the  multiples  are  derived  from  tlie  Greek  numerals,  and 
those  of  the  subdivisions  from  the  Latin.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

Meatwrti  of  Length, 

Kilometre    =  1000  metres.  Metre  (m.)  ==:  1.000  metre. 

Hectometre  =   100      "  Decimetre  (d.  m.)  =  0.100     " 

Decametre  =     10      "  Centimetre  (c.  m.)  =  0.010     " 

Metre  =       1      «  Millimetre  (num.)  =  0.001     " 

In  diis  work,  the  abbreviations  in  the  table  will  be  used  to  desig- 
nate these  units  of  length. 

(14.)  VhUs  of  Surface  and  of  Volume.  —  The  French  units  of 
surface  are  squares  whose  sides  are  equal  to  the  units  of  length. 
They  are  named  squares  of  these  luiits,  and  will  be  designated  by 
tlie  abbreviations  as  above  with  an  exponent  2 ;  thus,  6  m.^  stands 
for  five  square  metres,  and  8  cTm?  for  tliree  square  centimetres. 
The  common  French  measure  of  land  is  the  square  decametre^ 
which  is  called  an  are^  and  the  names  of  its  decimal  multiples 
and  subdivisions  are  formed  like  those  of  the  metre. 

The  units  of  volume  are  in  like  manner  cubes  of  the  units 
of  length,  and  are  named  cubic  metres,  cubic  centimetres,  etc. 
They  will  be  designated  as  before,  using  the  exponent  8 ;  thus, 
5  cTm.'  stands  for  five  cubic  centimetres.  The  cubic  decimetre  is 
the  common  measure  of  liquids,  and  is  called  a  litre  s^  0.001  m.'. 
So  also  the  cubic  metre,  which  is  the  measure  for  bulky  materials, 
such  as  fire-wood,  has  received  the  separate  name  stere.  Botli  the 
litre  and  the  st^re  have  decimal  multiples  and  subdivisions  named 
like  those  of  the  metre.  The  very  simple  decimal  relations  of 
the  French  system  render  it  exceedingly  valuable  in  all  scientific 
calculations,  and  it  will  therefore  be  exclusively  used  in  this 
book.  The  relation  between  the  French  and  English  units  is 
given  in  Table  I.,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  annexed  logarithms  the 
reduction  from  one  to  the  other  can  easily  be  made.  A  similar 
table  has  also  been  added,  which  gives  the  means  of  reducing 
tiie  metre  to  several  of  the  most  important  standards  in  use  on 
the  continent  of  Europe. 
2* 
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The  methods  of  detendininp  approxinuUefy  length,  surface,  and 
solidity,  hj  means  of  the  units  of  measure  just  described,  are 
known  to  all  who  have  studied  Geometry,  and  need  not  there- 
fore be  described.  When  great  accuracy,  howerer,  is  required, 
as  in  most  scientific  investigations,  these  methods  become  less 
simple,  and  cannot  be  fully  understood  until  the  student  is  famil- 
iar with  the  action  of  heat  on  ipatter.  This  will  be  described  in 
the  chapter  on  Weighing  and  Measuring. 

(15.)  Density  and  Mass.  —  The  idea  of  volume  involves  that 
of  density  J  since  a  given  volume  may  be  filled  with  a  greater  or 
a  less  amount  of  matter.  The  amount  of  matter  contained  in  a 
cubic  centimetre  of  hydrogen  gas,  for  example,  is  many  thousand 
times  less  than  that  which  fills  a  cubic  centimetre  of  gold.  As 
used  in  Physics,  the  word  density  means  the  amount  of  matter 
contained  in  the  unit  of  volume.  This  quantity  wUl  always  be 
represented  by  D. 

The  amount  of  matter  which  a  body  contains  is  termed  its  masSj 
and  is  repres^ited  by  M.  For  example,  the  amount  of  matter 
which  the  sun,  the  earth,  a  locomotive,  a  cannon-ball,  or  a  grain 
of  sand  contains^  is  called  tlie  mass  of  that  body.  When  the 
body  is  homogeneous,  there  is  a  very  simple  relation  between  its 
mass  and  its  density.  Its  density,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  amount 
of  matter  which  one  cubic  centimetre  of  the  body  contains.  Its 
mass  is  the  amount  of  matter  which  the  whole  body  contains. 
If,  then,  we  represent  by  Fthe  volume  of  the  body,  that  is,  the 
number  of  cubic  centimetres  whidi  it  occupies,  it  follows  that 

M=  D  V.  [1.] 

This,  translated  into  ordinary  language,  means  that  the  amount 
of  matter  which  a  body  contains  is  equal  to  the  amount  of  matter 
which  one  cubic  centimetre  of  the  body  contains,  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  which  the  body  occupies.  The 
mass  of  a  body  is  determined  from  its  weight ;  for  it  will  be 
hereafter  proved  that  the  weight  of  a  body  is  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  matter  it  contains.  It  must,  however,  be  carefully 
kept  in  mind,  that  weight,  although  proportional  to  mass,  is  not 
the  mass,  just  as  the  arc  of  a  circle  is  an  entirely  difierent  quan- 
tity from  the  angle  which  it  measures. 

From  equation  [1]  we  obtain  D  =  -^  ;   that  is,  the   density 

is  the  mass  of  the  unit  of  volume,  or,  as  above,  the  amount  of 
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matter  in  the  unit  of  Tolume.  In  order  to  estimate  mass  and 
density,  we  assume  a  certain  amount  df  matter  as  a  unit  of  mass 
and  compare  all  other  amounts  with  it.  When  we  say  that  the 
mass  of  a  given  volume  of  iron  is  10,  we  mean  that  the  amount 
of  matter  it  contains  is  ten  times  as  great  as  the  amount  of  matter 
contained  in  tliis  assumed  unit  of  mass.  In  like  manner,  when 
we  say  that  the  density  of  mercury  is  equal  to  1.886,  we  mean 
that  one  cubic  centimetre  of  mercury  contains  1.886  times  as  much 
matter  as  the  unit  of  mass.  In  every  case,  the  numbers  express- 
ing mass  and  density  stand  for  units  of  mass.  The  unit  of  mass 
is  derived  from  the  imit  of  weight,  as  will  be  explained  in  the 
section  on  Gravitation. 

The  terms  Mass  and  Density  will  be  constantly  used  througli- 
out  this  work,  and  their  meaning  should,  thererorc,  be  clearly 
impressed  upon  the  mind.  . 

(16.)  Impenetrability. — Matter  not  only  occupies  space,  but  it 
also  resists,  with  differing  degrees  of  force,  any  attempt  to  reduce 
it  into  a  smaller  volume.  Thus,  one  litre  of  air  can  be  made  to 
oeeupy  a  volume,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  indefinitely  smaller,  but 
only  by  great  mechanical  force.  This  resistance  which  all  bodies 
offer  to  any  attempt  to  oondense  them,  is  termed  Impenetrability. 

PR06LEB». 

1.  What  is  the  length  of  one  degree  on  the  metidiim  at  the  latitude  of 
45®  in  French  linear  measure  ? 

2.  The  latitude  of  Dunkirk  was  found  by  Delambre  to  be  5^  %'  9" ; 
that  of  Formentera,  as  determined  by  Biot,  is  38''  89'  56''.  What  is  the 
distance  between  these  parallels  in  metres  ? 

3.  The  distance  between  the  parallels  of  Dunkirk  and  Formentera,  as 
determined  by  triangulation,  is  730,430  taiies  of  864  Kgnes  each.  What 
is  the  length  of  a  metre  in  fractions  of  a  toise,  and  in  lignes  ? 

4.  The  equatorial  and  polar  diameters  of  the  globe  are  to  each  other  in 
the  proportion  of  299.15  to  298.15.    What  is  the  length  of  each  in  metres  ? 

5.  Had  the  decimal  division  of  the  circle  mentioned  on  page  15  been 
adopted,  what  would  have  been  the  length  of  one  degree,  one  minute,  and 
one  second  in  metres  ? 

6.  To  how  many  cubic  centimetres  do  five  litres  correspond  ?  To  how 
many  do  3.456  litres,  0.0034  litre,  and  5.674  litres  correspond? 

7.  To  how  many  cubic  metres  do  56482  litres,  3240.85  litres,  0.675 
litre,  and  0.032  litre  correspond  ? 

8.  A  box,  measuring  ten  centimetres  in  each  direction,  will  hold  how 
many  litres,  and  what  portion  of  a  cubic  metre  ? 
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9.  Redace,  bj  means  of  the  table  at  the  end  of  the  book, — 

a.  80  inches  to  fractions  of  a  metre. 
&  76  centimetres  to  £nglish  inches. 

c.  36  feet  to  metres. 

d.  10  metres  to  feet  and  inches. 

10.  Reduce,  bj  means  of  the  table  at  the  end  of  the  book,  — 

a.  8  lbs.  6  oz.  to  grammes. 

b.  7640  grammes  to  English  apothecaries'  weight 
e»  45  grains  to  grammes. 

11.  Redace,  by  means  of  the  table  at  the  end  of  the  book, — 

a.  4  pints  to  litres  and  cubic  centimetres. 

b.  5  gallons  to  litres  and  cubic  centimetres. 

c.  5  litres  to  English  measure. 

d.  4  cubic  centimetres  to  English  measure. 


MOTION. 

(17.)  Position,  — We  conceive  of  a  body,  not  only  as  occupying 
a  certain  portion  of  space,  but  also  as  existing  in  space,  and  there- 
fore as  being  in  a  determinate  Position  with  reference  to  other 
bodies.  A  book,  for  example,  not  only  fills  a  certain  amount 
of  space,  but  also  holds  a  certain  position  with  reference  to  the 
surface  of  the  table  on  which  it  lies,  or  with  reference  to  the 
walls  of  the  room  in  which  the  table  stands.  If  we  select  a 
point  of  that  book,  its  position  on  the  table  can  easily  be  de- 
fined by  measuring  its  distance  from  each  of  two  adjacent 
edges  of  the  table  along  a  line  parallel  to  the  other  of  the 
two  edges,  and  its  position  in  the  room  can,  in  like  manner, 
be  defined  by  measuring  its  distance  from  two  adjacent  walls 
and  the  ceiling  along  lines  parallel  to  the  three  edges  formed 
by  the  meeting  of  these  three  surfaces.  This  is  the  method 
most    commonly  used  in   Geometry   of   defining  the  position 

of  a  point.  The  distances 
which  determine  the  position 
of  a  point  are  called  co-ordi- 
nates^ and  the  edges  and  sur- 
faces to  which  the  position  is 
referred  are  called  co-ordinate 
axes  and  co-ordinate  planes. 
In  Fig.  1,  the  position  of  the 
^  point  p  is  determined  by  the 
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distances  pb  s=  b  and  pa=sa  from  the  two  co-ordinatp  axes  o  x 
and  o  y ;  and  in  Fig.  2,  the  position  of  the  same  point  is  determined 
by  the  distances  p  c  =  c,  />  ft  =  6,  and  pas=a  from  tlie  planes  a;y, 
X  Zj  and  y  z.  In  Part  II.  of 
this  work,  the  use  of  co-ordi- 
nates will  be  fully  illustrated 
in  their  application  to  the 
study  of  crystallography. 

The  position  of  points  on 
tlie  surface  of  the  globe  is 
referred  to  the  equator  and 
the  meridian  of  Greenwich. 
In  this  case,  however,  the 
position  is  not  defined  by  "**• 

the  distance  from  these  planes,  as  in  the  example  just  taken,  but 
by  the  latitude  and  longitude ;  the  first  being  the  angular  dis- 
tance of  the  place  from  the  equator  measured  on  its  own  merid- 
ian, and  the  second  the  angle  made  by  its  meridian  witli  that  of 
Greenwich.  In  like  manner,  the  position  of  a  body  in  the  solar 
system  is  defined  by  stating  its  distance  from  the  sun  and  its  angu- 
lar position  with  reference  to  the  ecliptic  and  the  vernal  equinox, 
to  which  its  heliocentric  latitude  and  longitude  are  referred. 

(18.)  Mobility.  —  The  idea  of  position  necessarily  involves 
that  of  Chang's  of  position^  which  we  call  motion.  We  cannot, 
for  example,  conceive  of  the  book  as  having  a  definite  position  on 
the  table,  without  also  connecting  with  it  die  idea  that  its  posi- 
tion could  be  changed,  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  could  move. 
A  body  is  said  to  be  moving  when  it  is  constantly  changing  its 
position  with  reference  to  the  co-ordinate  lines  to  which  its  posi- 
tion is  referred  ;  and  when  no  such  change  is  taking  place,  it  is 
said  to  be  at  rest.  Best  and  motion  are  relative  terms;  for  abso- 
lute rest  is  not  known  in  nature.  Every  body  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe  partakes,  not  only  in  a  motion  of  revolution  round  the 
axis  of  the  earth,  but  is  also  moving  round  the  sun,  and  per- 
haps accompanying  the  sun  in  its  revolution  round  a  more  dis- 
tant centre.  All  known  matter  is  in  motion,  and  when,  in  any 
case,  we  say  that  it  is  at  rest,  we  merely  mean  to  assert  that  it  is 
at  rest  with  reference  to  certain  lines  or  planes,  which  were  arbitra- 
rily assumed  for  co-ordinates.  A  body  on  tlie  deck  of  a  steamboat 
may  be  at  rest  with  reference  to  the  boat,  but  in  rapid  motion  with 
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reference^  the  earth.  In  like  manner,  a  body  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe,  which  is  said  to  be  at  rest  because  it  is  not  changing 
its  position  with  reference  to  the  equator  and  first  meridian,  is  yet 
iu  very  rapid  motion  with  reference  to  the  ecliptic  and  the  vernal 
equinox.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  a  body  may  appear  to  be  in 
rapid  motion,  and  yet  at  rest  witli  reference  to  the  earth  or  the 
sun.  For  example,  a  ship,  which  is  sailing  through  the  ocean  at 
tlie  rate  of  ten  kilometres  an  hour,  while  the  ocean  current  is 
flowing  at  the  same  rate  in  the  opposite  direction,  is  at  rest  with 
reference  to  the  earth,  although  it  would  appear  to  be  in  motion  to 
persons  on  board  the  ship.  Again,  any  point  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe  at  the  latitude  of  50"*  is  moving  from  west  to  east,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  rotation  of  tlie  globe  on  its  axis,  about  289  metres 
each  second,  but  is,  relatively  to  the  surface  of  the  globe,  at  rest. 
If  a  cannou*ball  is,  at  the  same  latitude,  moving  289  metres  each 
second  from  east  to  west,  it  will  appear  to  be  in  rapid  motion 
to  an  observer  at  this  point,  while  it  is  at  rest  with  reference 
to  the  sun. 

Experience  teaches  us  that  a  body  may  move  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe  with  equal  readiness  in  any  direction,  and  therefore 
that  tliis  motion  is  not  influenced  by  the  motion  of  the  earth  itself. 
The  same  amount  of  gunpowder  which  would  drive  the  caimon- 
ball  289  metres  each  second  from  west  to  east,  would  drive  it  with 
tlie  same  velocity  from  east  to  west,  or  in  any  otlier  direction. 
It  is  evident,  from  these  and  similar  considerations,  that  a  body 
may  partake  of  several  motions  at  once,  and  yet  that  each  may 
be  entirely  independent  of  the  rest. 

(19.)  Time  and  Velocity.  —  All  the  phenomena  of  nature 
may  be  referred  to  motion ;  and  the  succession  of  natural  phe- 
nomena gives  us  the  idea  of  duration,  or  time.  In  order  to 
measure  the  duration  of  phenomena,  we  select  the  duration  of 
some  one  as  our  unit,  and  compare  the  duration  of  others  with  it. 
It  is  essential  that  our  unit  should  be  invariable,  and  such  inva- 
riable units  of  time  we  And  in  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
and  in  that  of  the  pendulum.  The  duration  of  a  single  oscilla- 
tion of  a  pendulum  0.99394  m.  long,  at  the  latitude  of  Paris,  is  a 
second^  the  smallest  unit  in  use,  and  the  one  which  we  shall 
have  most  occasion  to  use  iu  this  book.  Therefore,  when  the 
unit  of  time  is  spoken  of,  it  is  always  to  be  understood  to  mean 
one  second.    The  duration  of  the  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its 
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axis  is  the  next  larger  unit,  which  we  call  z^day^  and  that  of  the 
revolution  of  the  earth  round  the  sun,  the  largest  unit  in  com- 
mon use,  is  called  a  year. 

The  distance  passed  over  by  a  moving  body  in  the  unit  of  time 
measures  its  Veloeity^  which  we  will  represent  by  ()•  When, 
then,  a  body  is  said  to  have  a  Telocity  of  ten  metres,  we  merely 
mean  that,  if  it  continue  to  move  at  the  same  rate,  it  will  pass 
over  ten  metres  in  each  second  of  time. 

(20.)  Uniform  and  Varying  Motions,  —  The  motion  of  a  body 
is  said  to  be  uniform  when  its  velocity  does  not  change.  In  such 
motion  the  body  will  pass  over  the  same  distance  in  each  second, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  distance  passed  over  in  uniform  motion  is 
proportional  to  the  time.  Denoting,  then,  by  d  the  distance 
passed  over,  and  by  T  the  number  of  seconds,  we  have 

rf=br,    or    b  =  ^,   and    T^L  [2.] 

We  have  an  example  of  uniform  motion  in  a  railroad  train 
moving  with  a  constant  speed. 

In  varying  motions^  the  distances  passed  over  in  successive 
seconds  are  unequal.  The  body  has  no  longer  a  constant  ve- 
locity, and  its  velocity  at  any  moment  is  the  distance  it  would 
pass  over  in  each  second,  if,  with  the  velocity  then  acquired,  its 
motion  suddenly  became  uniform.  The  motion  of  a  body  may 
vary  according  to  different  laws.  There  are  two  kinds  of  varying 
motion  which  it  is  important  to  study.  They  arexalled  uniforwr 
ly  accelerated  motion  and  uniformly  retarded  motion. 

(21.)  Uniformly  Accelerated  Motion. — The  motion  of  a  body 
is  said  to  be  uniformly  accelercUedy  when  its  velocity  increases 
by  an  equal  amount  each  second*  This  amount  is  called  the  ac- 
celerationy  and  will  be  represented  by  v.  The  most  familiar  ex- 
ample of  such  a  motion  is  that  of  tlie  fall  of  a  stone  to  the  earth. 
Starting  from  the  state  of  repose,  its  velocity  at  the  end  of  the  first 
second  is  9.8088  m.,  which  we  may  call  in  round  numbers  10  m. ; 
at  the  end  of  the  second  second,  its  velocity  is  20  m. ;  at  the  end 
of  the  third,  80  m.;  at  the  end  of  T  seconds,  its  velocity  is 
10  X  T  metres.  To  make  the  case  general,  if,  starting  from  a 
state  of  rest,  the  body  acquires  a  velocity  each  second  represented 
by  Vf  then  its  velocity,  b,  after  T  seconds  will  be, 

b=Tv.  [3.] 
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In  order  to  find  the  distance  passed  over  at  the  end  of  T 
seconds,  we  make  use  of  the  principle  prored  bj  Galileo,  tliat 
this  distance  is  the  same  as  if  the  body  had  moved  at  a  uniform 
rate  with  a  mean  velocity.  In  the  case  of  a  fidling  stone,  the 
velocities  at  the  end  of  successive  seconds  are, — 

0"          1"        2"        3"        4"        5"        6"        7"  n" 

Cm.     10m.   20m.   30m.    40m.   50m.    60m.   70m (lOn)m. 

At  the  end  of  five  seconds,  the  velocity  is  50  m. ;  at  tlie  com- 
mencement, the  velocity  is  Om.  According  to  the  principle  just 
stated,  the  distance  passed  over  is  the  same  as  if  the  body  had 
moved  uniformly  during  the  five  seconds  with  the  mean  velocity 
of  25  m.  In  like  manner,  the  distance  passed  over  between  tlie 
end  of  the  third  and  the  end  of  the  seventh  second  will  be 
i  (80  +  70)  4  =  200  metres.  Representing,  then,  the  accelera- 
tion of  velocity  during  each  second  by  ti,  as  above,  we  shall  have, 
for  the  distance  passed  over  during  T  seconds  by  a  body  moving 
with  a  tmiformly  accelerated  motion,  and  starting  from  a  state 
of  rest, 

rf=:  J  (0  +  To)  r=  i  n  !P.  [4.] 

The  truth  of  this  principle  can  be  proved  in  the  following  way. 

Let  us  suppose  the  time  T  divided  into  a  large  number  (n)  of  very 

T 
small  intervals.    Each  of  these  intervals  will  be  represented  by  — . 

These  intervals  we  will  take  so  small,  that  the  motion  during  this 
minute  fraction  of  a  second  may  be  regarded  as  uniform,  and  as 
having  the  same  velocity  which  it  really  has  only  at  the  end  of 
the  interval.     Representing  the  velocity  at  the  end  of  one  second 

T  T 

by  n,  the  velocity  at  the  end  of  —  seconds  will  be,  by  [3],   -  ti ; 

T  T 

the  velocity  at  the  end  of  2  —  seconds  will  be  2  —  n  ;     at  the 

T  T 

end  of  8  —   seconds,   S  —  n,  etc. 

Regarding  this  velocity  as  uniform  during  the  interval,  we  have, 

by  equation  [2],  for  the  distance  passed  over  during  the  first  in- 

terval,  the  value  d^  =  -^  n.    In  the  same  way,  we  shall  find, 

for  the  second  interval,  £i^=  2  -j-  n ;  for  the  third,  dj=sS  -y  ti ; 

and  for  the  last,  <f.  =  n  -y  n.  The  space  passed  over  during  the 
whole  time  T  will  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  these  values. 
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ji2  jt       7»»  J"* 

<'=•;?» +  2  ;ji»  +  8  ;^i»+ +»^,»; 

or, 

<i=^»  (1  +  2  +  8  +  4+ +«). 

The  quantity  within  the  parenthesis,  being  the  sum  of  the 
terms  of  an  arithmetical  progression,  is  equal  to  i  (ti  -]- 1)  ^ » 
and  substituting  this  value,  we  obtain, 

This  value  of  d  will  be  the  more  accurate  the  smaller  are  the 
intervals  of  time,  or  the  larger  the  number  into  which  T  is 
divided  ;  and  it  will  be  absolutely  accurate  when  the  number  is 
infinitely  large.  In  this  case  91  =  00,  and  the  last  equation  be- 
comes the  scuue  as  [4], 

£f=itiT«.  [6.] 

For  another  time  T'j  we  should  have  rf'  =  J  n  T",  and,  com- 
paring the  two  equations, 

d:d'  =  ip  r»:  Jti  r'«=  (T:  T'*; 

that  is,  in  a  uniformly  accelerated  motion,  the  distances  passed 
over  by  a  moving' body  starting  from  a  state  of  rest  are  propor- 
tional to  the  squares  of  the  times  employed.  By  substituting 
in  [5]  the  value  of  T  obtained  from  [8],  it  gives, 

for  another  velocity  O',  we  should  have  d  =s  ~,  and  comparing 
tills  equation  with  the  last, 

which  shows  that,  in  a  uniformly  accelerated  motion  starting 
from  a  state  of  rest,  the  distances  parsed  over  by  a  moving  body 
are  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the  final  velocities.  By  trans- 
position we  obtain  from  [6], 

b  =  V2irrf;  [7.] 

which  is  an  expression  for  the  final  velocity  in  terms  of  the  dis- 
tance passed  over,  and  the  constant  increment  of  velocity  for 
each  second. 
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Returning  to  tlie  previous  illustration,  if  we  represent  by  a 
the  distance  through  which  a  stone  falls  in  the  first  second,  we 
can  easily  find  tlie  following  values  for  the  distances  it  will  fall 
through  during  each  succeeding  second,  and  also  for  the  whole 
distance  it  will  have  fallen  through  at  the  end  of  each  second. 

1" 
Successive  dbtances,  a 
Whole  distances,         a 

The  co-efficients  in  the  last  series  are  to  each  other  as  the  squares 
of  the  times; — which  has  already  been  proved.  Those  in  the 
first  series  are  as  the  series  of  odd  numbers,  and  can  be  deduced 
from  the  last  series,  by  subtracting  from  each  of  its  terms  the 
one  next  preceding  it. 

(22.)  Uniformly  Retarded  Motion,  —  When  a  stone  is  thrown 
vertically  firom  the  earth,  its  velocity  diminishes  by  an  equal 
amount  each  second,  and  such  a  motion  may  be  said  to  be  uni- 
formly retarded.  The  velocity  of  the  stone  rapidly  diminishes 
until  it  becomes  zero,  when  for  a  moment  it  is  at  rest,  and  then 
it  falls  back  to  the  point  where  it  started.  The  law  which  gov- 
erns the  upward  motion  will  be  most  readily  discovered  if  we 
regard  the  stone  as  moving,  at  the  same  time,  in  two  opposite 
directions ;  rising  in  the  air  in  virtue  of  the  initial  velocity  it 
has  received,  and  at  the  same  time  falling  to  the  earth  in  con- 
sequence of  the  force  of  gravitation  (compare  next  section). 
The  first  is  a  uniform  motion,  and  obeys  the  law  expressed  by 
[2]  ;  the  second  is  a  uniformly  accelerated  motion,  and  obeys 
the  laws  expressed  by  [8]  and  [4].  Since,  now,  aU  uniformly 
retarded  motions  may  be  resolved  in  a  similar  way,  it  is  evident 
that  the  velocity  of  the  motion  and  the  distance  passed  over  by 
the  moving  body  after  a  given  number  of  seconds  may  be  found 
by  subtracting  from  the  velocity  and  distance  which  would  be 
due  to  the  forward  motion  alone,  the  loss  caused  by  the  uniformly 
accelerated  motion  in  the  opposite  direction.  If,  then,  we  use 
b'  to  denote  the  initial  velocity,  it  is  evident  that  the  residual 
velocity  at  the  end  of  T  seconds  will  be  expressed  by  the  equa- 
tion (compare  [2]  and  [3]) 

t)  =  b'— nT.  [8.] 

The  body  will  evidently  come  to  rest  when  n  T  equals  \y ;  when 

r=5.,  [9.] 
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In  the  case  of  the  stone,  0  is  equal,  as  before,  to  about  ten  metres ; 
so  that  a  stone  thrown  upwards  with  a  velocitj  of  one  hundred 
metres  a  second  would  come  to  rest  in  ten  seconds.  At  the  end' 
of  five  seconds  its  velocity  would  be  100  — 10  X  5  =60  metres. 
In  like  manner,  the  distance  passed  over  at  the  end  of  7  seconds 
will  be  the  difference  between  the  values  of  d  in  [2]  and  [4],  or 

d=b'T—ivT^.  [10.] 

The  height  to  which  the  stone  of  the  previous  example  would 
rise  in  five  seconds  is,  then,  100  X5  —  ^10X25==  375  metres. 
To  find  how  far  the  uniformly  retarded  body  will  move  before 
coming  to  rest,  substitute  in  [10]  the  value  of  T  given  in  [9], 
which  gives 

lOO' 
The  stone  will  tlien  rise  to  -^^  =  600  metres,  before  it  begins 

to  fall. 

(23.)  Compound  Motion.  —  It  has  already  been  stated,  that  a 
body  may  be  moving  in  several  directions  at  once,  and  moving 
with  perfect  freedom  in  each.  The  movements  of  the  passengers 
on  the  deck  of  a  vessel  sailing  over  a  calm  sea  preserve  the  same 
relations  of  direction  and  velocity,  relatively  to  the  different  parts 
of  the  vessel,  as  if  it  were  at  rest.  So  also,  the  motions  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe  are  not  influenced  by  its  rotation  on  its  axis, 
or  its  motions  through  space.  A  point  on  the  rim  of  a  wagon- 
wheel  partakes  of  the  forward  motion  of  the  wagon,  while  it  is 
also  revolving  round  the  axle.  The  actual  motion  of  a  body 
which  is  the  result  of  two  or  more  motions,  is  termed  a  com- 
pound motion ;  and  we  will  now  inquire  what  must  be  the  path 
and  velocity  of  such  motions,  commencing  with  the  simplest  case, 
where  there  are  but  two  motions,  and  where  both  are  uniform. 

(24.)  Parallelogram  of 
Motions.  —  Let  us  then  sup- 
pose that  a  body,  starting 
from  a,  is  moving  towards 
m  with  a  tmiform  motion, 
and  that  at  the  same  time 
the  line  a  i  is  moving  par- 
allel to  itself,  and  also  with  ^^^^^^^ 
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a  uniform  motion^  towards  e  s^  the  point  a  always  keeping  on  the 
line  a  e.  Let  ns  also  suppose  that  the  velocities  are  so  adjusted, 
that,  when  the  body  reaches  the  point  £,  the  lino  will  have  reached 
the  position  es.  It  is  easy  to  show  that  the  path  described  by 
the  body  is  the  diagonal  a  5  of  the  parallelogram,  of  wliich  a  e  and 
e  8  are  two  sides. 

Lay  off,  in  the  direction  a  m,  a  line,  a  £,  equal  to  the  velocity 
of  tlio  moving  body,  and  on  the  line  ana  distance,  a  e,  equal  to 
the  velocity  of  the  moving  line.  Divide  both  of  these  lines  into 
tlie  same  number  of  equal  parts.  Each  of  these  will  bo  equal  to 
the  space  passed  over  by  the  moving  body  or  line  in  a  small  frac- 
tion of  a  second,  which  we  may  take  as  small  as  we  choose.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  of  these  intervals,  the  body  will  evidently 
reach  the  point  p ;  at  the  end  of  the  next,  the  point  q ;  at  the 
end  of  the  third,  r ;  and  so  on,  until  the  end  of  the  second,  when 
it  will  reach  the  point  s.  By  making  the  number  of  intervals 
larger  and  larger,  we  can  prove  that  the  body  will  pass  succes- 
sively a  larger  and  larger  number  of  points  on  the  line  a  s  ;  and 
by  making  the  number  of  intervals  infinite,  that  it  will  pass 
every  point  on  the  line,  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  will  move  on 
the  line  itself. 

It  will  be  noticed,  that  the  pi*oof  is  general  for  any  velocities 
when  the  two  motions  are  uniform ;  and  moreover,  that  the  line 
a  s  represents,  not  only  the  direction,  but  also  the  velocity  of  the 
moving  body.  Hence  follows  the  well-known  proposition,  first 
enunciated  by  Galileo,  and  generally  termed  the  Composition  of 
Velocities  :  —  The  velocity  resulting  from  two  simultaneous  we- 
hcities  is  represented^  both  in  direction  and  in  amount^  by  the 
diagonal  of  a  parallelogram  constructed  on  two  straight  lines j 
which  represent  the  direction  and  amount  of  these  velocities. 
The  reverse  of  this  must  also  be  true ;  and  any  given  motion 
may  be  considered  as  resulting  from  two  others  which  stand  in 
the  same  relations  to  it,  both  as  regards  direction  and  velocity, 
that  the  sides  of  a  parallelogram  do  to  its  diagonal.  Hence  the 
converse  proposition :  —  A  velocity  in  any  given  direction  may 
be  resolved  into  two  others^  represented  both  in  direction  and 
amount  by  the  two  sides  of  a  parallelogram ^  of  which  the  first 
velocity  is  the  diagonal. 

As  the  same  line  may  be  the  diagonal  of  an  infinite  number  of 
different  parallelograms,  it  follows  that  a  given  motion  may  be 
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composed  of,  or  may  be  resolved  into,  an  infinite  number  of  dif- 
ferent pairs  of  uniform  motions. 

We  have  considered,  above,  a  motion  as  resulting  from  two 
other  uniform  motions ;  but  a  motion  may  result  from  three  or 
,  more  motions.  As  these  motions  are  entirely  independent  of 
each  other,  we  can  obviously  find,  by  the  above  method,  what 
would  be  the  result  of  two  alone ;  and  then,  by  combining  this 
resultant  with  the  third  motion,  we  shall  obtain  a  second  result- 
ant, which  would  be  the  result  of  three  alone ;  and  by  combining 
the  second  resultant  with  the  fourth  motion,  we  should  obtain  a 
third  resultant ;  —  and  so  we  can  proceed  until  we  obtain  the 
final  resultant  of  all  the  motions. 

What  has  been  proved  to  be  true  in  regard  to  the  resultant  of 
two  or  more  uniform  motions,  is  also  true  in  regard  to  two  or  more 
uniformly  varying  motions,  provided  the  variations  of  both  follow 
the  same  law.  This  truth  can  easily  be  proved  in  the  case  of  two 
uniformly  accelerated  or  uniformly  retarded  motions,  by  laying 
off,  on  two  lines  representing  the  directions  of  the  motions,  the 
spaces  passed  over  during  successive  intervals  of  time,  taken  so 
small  that  the  motion  during  each  interval  may  be  considered 
uniform.  We  can  thus  find  the  points  at  which  the  moving  body 
will  be  at  the  end  of  these  successive  intervals,  as  above ;  and  it 
will  then  be  easy  to  prove  that  the  resulting  motion  may  be  rep- 
resented, both  in  direction  and  velocity,  by  the  diagonal  of  a 
parallelogram,  of  which  the  two  sides  represent  the  velocities  at 
the  end  of  one  second. 

In  the  case  where  the  original  motion  is  uniform,  it  is  easy  to 
prove  that  the  resulting  motion  is  also  uniform ;  and  where  it  is 
varying,  that  the  resulting  motion  varies  according  to  the  same 
law  as  its  two  components.  Thus,  in  the  last  example,  the  result- 
ing motion  will  be  uniformly  accelerated  or  retarded,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

(25.)  Curvilinear  Motion.  —  In  the  cases  above  considered, 
the  resulting  motion  is  rectilinear  ;  if,  however,  any  one  of  the 
motions  of  whicli  a  compound  motion  is  composed  obeys  a  differ- 
ent law  from  the  rest,  the  resulting  motion  is  curvilinear.  As 
the  velocity  of  a  moving  body  may  vary  according  to  many  dif- 
ferent laws,  and  as  an  infinite  number  of  combinations  of  such 
varying  motions  may  be  made,  an  infinite  variety  of  curvi- 
linear motions  may  result.  We  can  only  consider  here  one,  and 
8* 
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that  one  of  the  simplest  cases^  which  will  serve  as  an  example 
of  the  rest.  Let  us,  then,  suppose  a  body  moving  from  a  to  m  (Fig. 
4)  with  a  uniform  motion,  and  at  the  same  time  moving  in  the 

direction  a  n  with  a  uniformlj 
accelerated  motion.  An  ex- 
ample of  such  a  motion  would 
be  that  of  a  cannon-ball,  fired 
horizontally  from  the  embrar 
sure  of  a  fort,  at  some  height 
above  the  general  surface  of 
the  ground.  In  virtue  of  the 
projectile  force,  it  would  move 
horizontally  along  the  line  a  m 
with  a  imiform  motion,  while 
in  obedience  to  the  forpe  of 
gravity  it  would  rapidly  fall  to 
the  earth,  in  the  direction  a  n, 
with  a  imiformly  accelerated  motion.  To  find  the  patli  of  the  re- 
sulting motion,  let  b  be  the  velocity  of  the  uniform  motion,  and 
V  the  acceleration  of  velocity  of  the  falling  body  for  each  second. 
Lay  off  on  the  line  a  m  the  distances  afiy  fiy^yiy  etc.,  each  equal 
to  b*  Lay  off  on  the  line  a  n  the  distances  abybcycdy  etc.,  equal 
^  k^y  i^ji^y  6^-9  ^bo  distances  through  which  the  ball  will  fall  in 
successive  seconds.  Draw  through  each  of  the  points  jS»  y>  4»  etc, 
lines  parallel  to  a  n,  and  through  A,  c,  d,  etc.,  lines  parallel  to 
a  m.  The  points  P,  Q,  R,  etc.,  where  the  fiu*st  set  of  lines  inter- 
sect the  second,  are  evidently  points  through  which  the  ball  must 
pass.  Join  these  points  by  a  curved  line,  and  this  line  will  repre- 
sent the  path  of  the  ball.  It  is  easy  to  show  that  this  path  is  a 
parabola.  For  this  purpose,  let  the  lines  a  m  and  a  n  be  the  axes 
of  co-ordinates.  The  co-ordinates  of  any  point,  as  5,  are  se^ssz 
and  s  £  =  t/;  and  we  know  that  x  =: «  a  =  t)  T,  and  also  y =6  a 
s=s  J  0  T'.  Equating  the  values  of  T  obtained  from  these  equa- 
tions, we  have,  by  reduction, 

2  to* 


Since 


is  a  constant  quantity,  this  is  the  equation  of  a 


parabola,  in  which  4/?  =  -i— . 
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PROBLEICS. 

Velocity  €md  Uniform  Motion. 

12.  A  locomotive  runs  36  kilometres  in  l***  2(y.  What  is  the  velocitj 
of  the  locomotive  ? 

13.  A  horse  trots  11  kilometres  in  one  hour.     What  is  his  velocity?  ' 

14.  A  man  walks  5.6  kilometres  in  1*^  10'.     What  is  his  velocity? 

15.  From  the  extremities,  A  and  ^  of  a  straight  line  24,000  m.  long, 
two  bodies  start  at  the  same  time.  The  one  from  A  moves  in  the  direc- 
tion A  B  with  a  velocity  of  2  m.;  the  other  from  R,  in  the  direction 
B  Ay  with  a  velocity  of  3  m.  At  what  distance  from  A^  and  after  what 
time,  will  they  meet  ? 

16.  From  the  extremities,  A  and  J9^  of  a  straight  line  am.  long,  two 
bodies  start ;  the  one  from  A^  If'  after  the  one  from  B,  The  one  from  A 
moves  with  a  velocity  of  c  m.,  the  one  from  B  with  a  velocity  of  C|  m.  At 
what  distance  from  A  will  they  meet  ? 

Uniformly  Accelerated  or  Retarded  Motion. 

17.  Find  the  space  through  which  a  body  faUs  in  7",  and  the  velocity 
acquired.     The  increment  of  velocity  each  second  is  0  ^  9.8  m. 

18.  A  stone  falls  from  the  top  of  a  tower  to  the  earth  in  2.5".  How 
high  is  the  tower  when  0  ^  9.8  m.  ? 

19.  On  the  surface  of  the  moon,  the  increment  of  velocity  of  a  falling 
body  is  0  «  1.654 ;  on  the  surface  of  the  planet  Jupiter,  0  —  26.243. 
Find  the  answers  to  the  last  two  problems  with  these  values. 

20.  A  stone  is  let  fall  into  a  pit  100  m.  deep.  With  what  velocity  will 
it  strike  the  bottom  of  the  pit  ?  With  what  velocity  would  it  strike  the 
bottom  of  a  similar  pit  on  the  moon,  and  on  Jupiter? 

21.  A  stone  is  projected  verticaUy  with  a  velocity  of  50  m.  How 
high  will  it  rise  fit>m  the  earth  ?  How  high  would  it  rise  from  the 
moon,  and  from  Jupiter?  After  how  many  seconds  will  it  again  reach 
the  ground  in  the  three  cases  ? 

22.  A  body  is  projected  vertically  from  the  bottom  of  a  tower  80  m. 
high,  with  a  velocity  of  48  m.  In  what  time  will  it  reach  the  top,  and 
what  will  be  its  velocity  at  that  time  ?  Also,  to  what  height  above  the 
top  of  the  tower  will  it  rise,  and  after  what  time  will  it  again  reach  the 
bottom? 

23.  A  body  is  projected  vertically  with  30  m.  velocity.  A  second  later, 
another  body,  with  40  m.  velocity,  is  projected  vertically  from  the  same 
point.    At  what  point  of  elevation  will  the  two  meet  ? 

24.  A  cannon-ball,  being  projected  vertically  upwards,  returned  in 
20"  to  the  place  from  which  it  was  fired.  How  high  did  it  ascend,  and 
what  was  the  velocity  of  its  projection  ?  Solve  the  problem  also  for  0  — 
1.654,  and  0  —  26.243. 
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FORCE. 

(26.)  Force.  —  Matter,  of  itself,  is  incapable  of  changing  its 
state,  either  of  rest  or  of  motion.  If  a  body  be  at  rest,  it  cannot 
put  itself  in  motion ;  if  a  body  be  in  motion,  it  can  neither 
change  that  motion  nor  reduce  itself  to  rest.  Any  such  change 
must  be  produced  by  some  external  cause  independent  of  the 
body.  This  quality  of  matter  we  term  Inertia;  and  the  external 
cause  we  term  Force.  In  discussing  the  origin  and  nature  of 
force  in  the  introductory  chapter,  we  used  this  word  for  the  cause 
of  all  the  phenomena  of  nature.  We  shall  use  it,  in  this  section, 
in  a  more  limited  sense,  as  meaning  ^^  any  agency  which^  applied 
to  a  body  J  imparts  motion  to  it,  or  produces  pressure  upon  itj  or 
causes  both  of  these  effects  together. ^^  In  studying  the  action  of 
a  force  upon  a  body,  we  must  consider  three  tilings.  First,  the 
point  of  the  body  to  which  it  is  applied,  its  point  of  application  ; 
secondly,  its  intensity;  thirdly,  its  direction.  The  action  of 
forces  on  bodies  is  the  subject-matter  of  Mechanics.  We  shall 
only  be  able  to  consider  here  those  elementary  principles  of 
this  science  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  use  in  this  book, 
referring  the  student  to  works  on  Mechanics  for  a  full  exposition 
of  the  subject. 

(27.)  Direction  of  Force.  —  When  %  fom  Sfiplisd  to  any 
point  of  a  body  causes  it  to  move,  the  direction  of  the  motion  is 
1k»  direction  of  the  force.  If  the  point  cannot  move,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  force  is  the  direction  of  the  pressure  exerted  by  it,  or 
the  direction  in  which  the  point  would  move  if  it  were  free. 
When  two  or  more  forces  are  applied  to  any  point  of  a  body^ 
each  of  these  produces  the  same  effect  as  if  it  were  acting  alone. 
This  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  what  has  already  been  stated, 
in  regard  to  the  perfect  freedom  with  which  a  body  may  move  in 
several  directions  at  once.  Each  of  these  motions  may  be  the 
result  of  a  separate  force,  which  thus  acts  in  producing  motion  as 
if  it  were  acting  alone.  Hence,  also,  the  action  of  a  force  upon 
a  body  is  not  affected  by  its  condition  of  rest  or  motion,  because 
the  result  which  it  produces  is  by  the  above  principle  entirely  in- 
dependent of  the  motions  wliich  other  forces  have  impressed  upon 
it.  For  example,  if  a  body  moving  with  a  given  velocity,  under 
the  influence  of  a  given  force,  is  suddenly  acted  upon  by  another 
and  equal  force,  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  tiie  first,  it  will 
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move  in  the  new  direction  with  the  same  velocity  as  if  it  had 
been  previously  at  rest.  The  path  it  describes  can  be  fonud  bj 
combining  the  two  motions  according  to  the  principles  alroadj 
described. 

It  follows  from  this  principle,  that  a  body  vnder  the  in^ 
fluence  of  a  force  which  is  constant^  both  in  direction  and 
intensity^  moves  with  a  uniformly  accelerated  velocity.  That 
this  must  be  the  case  can  be  seen  by  reflecting  that,  if  this 
force  imparts  to  the  body  a  velocity  t)  during  the  first  second, 
it  will,  from  the  principle  just  stated,  impart  the  same  velocity 
during  each  succeeding  second.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
second,  the  body  will  then  have  the  velocity  gained  during  two 
seconds,  or  2  ti ;  at  the  end  of  the  third  second,  it  will  have 
the  velocity  gained  during  three  seconds,  or  8  t) ;  and  so  on. 
In  other  words,  the  velocity  will  bo  proportional  to  the  time, 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  uniformly  accelerated  motions. 
The  reverse  of  this  also  must  be  true ;  that  is,  a  body  moving 
with  a  uniformly  accelerated  velocity  in  a  straight  line^  must  be 
under  the  influence  of  a  force  of  constant  intensity  acting  in  the 
direction  of  its  motion. 

If,  when  a  body  has  acquired  a  given  velocity,  the  force  ceases 
to  act,  the  body  will  continue  to  move  with  the  same  velocity  and 
in  the  same  direction  which  it  had  when  the  action  of  the  force 
ceased  ;  in  other  words,  it  will  have  a  uniform  motion,  and  the 
motion  will  continue  until  it  is  arrested  by  an  equivalent  force, 
acting  for  an  equal  time  in  the  opposite  direction.  This,  which 
is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  principle  of  inertia,  is  illus- 
trated by  many  familiar  facts,  A  train  of  cars  continues  to 
move  after  the  action  of  the  steam  has  ceased,  and  until  the  fric- 
tion of  the  wheels  and  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere  destroys 
the  motion.  Were  it  not  for  these  opposing  forces,  a  body  once 
set  in  motion  on  the  earth  would  continue  to  move  indefinitely 
with  the  same  velocity,  and  in  the  same  direction,  which  it  had 
when  the  force  which  produced  the  motion  ceased  to  act.  This 
does  not  admit  of  direct  experimental  illustration  ;  because,  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  we  can  never  entirely  remove  a  body  from 
the  influence  of  the  resistance  of  the  air  or  of  friction.  But 
even  here,  the  more  completely  these  influences  are  removed,  the 
longer  motion  continues ;  and  in  the  heavenly  bodies,  where  they 
do  not  exist,  at  least  to  any  sensible  degree,  the  motion  is  per- 
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petual.  A  uniform  motion  in  a  straight  line  does  not,  therefore^ 
necessarily  imply  the  existence  of  a  force  still  acting ;  it  only 
shows  that  a  force  has  acted  at  some  previous  time.* 

(28.)  Equilibrium.  —  When  two  or  more  forces  are  acting  on 
a  body,  or  on  a  system  of  bodies,  in  such  a  way  that  they  exactly 
balance  each  other's  effects,  they  are  said  to  be  in  equilibrium. 
Forces  so  adjusted  will  not  communicate  motion  to  a  body  at  rest, 
or  alter  its  motion,  if  already  in  motion.  That  portion  of  the 
science  of  Meciianics  which  treats  of  the  conditions  of  equilibri- 
um, is  termed  Statics  ;  that  part,  of  which  the  object  is  to  deter- 
mine the  motion  which  a  body  assumes  when  the  forces  which 
are  applied  do  not  constitute  an  equilibrium,  is  called  Dynamics. 

(29.)  Measure  of  Forces.  —  We  conceive  of  forces  as  having 
different  intensities,  and  hence  as  quantities,  which  can  be  ex- 
pressed in  numbers,  selecting  one  of  them  as  the  unit.  As, 
however,  we  only  know  forces  through  their  efGscts,  we  can  only 
compare  them  together  by  comparing  their  effects ;  that  is,  by 
comparing  together  the  amounts  of  motion  tliey  cause,  or  tlie 
amounts  of  pressure  they  exert..  Let  us  then  seek  for  a  measure 
of  force  in  the  amount  of  motion  which  it  causes.  In  discussing 
tliis  subject  we  can  assume  as  axioms, — first,  that  two  forces 
are  equal  which  will  give  equal  velocities  to  equal  amounts  of 
matter  in  the  unit  of  time;  secondly,  tha4  two  forces  are  equai 
which,  when  applied  in  opposite  directions  to  any  point  of  the 
same  body,  or  to  any  two  points  situated  in  the  line  of  the  forces 
and  inseparably  united,  leave  it  at  rest.  The  following  proposi- 
tions can  now  be  easily  proved. 

Proposition  1.  Two  constant  forces,  which  in  the  unit  of  time 
impart  to  unequal  mousses  of  matter  equal  velocities,  must  be  to 
each  other  as  these  masses.  Let  us  suppose  that  we  have  n 
equal  masses  of  matter,  each  represented  by  m,  on  which  are 
acting  n  equal  forces  in  directions  parallel  to  each  other,  each 
represented  by  /.     By  the  axiom  above,  each  of  these  masses 

*  This  statement  does  not  apparently  agree  ^th  the  principle  of  the  introductory 
chapter,  in  which  it  is  maintained  that  all  phenomena  imply  a  continuously  acting 
cause ;  hut  it  must  he  remembered  that  rest  and  motion  are  merely  reiatiTe  terms, 
and  that  the  last  is  as  much  a  state  or  condition  of  matter  as  the  first.  Any  change 
of  condition,  .whether  from  rest  to  motion,  from  motion  to  rest,  or  from  one  mode  of 
motion  to  another,  implies  the  intervention  of  some  force ;  hut  the  mere  continuance 
in  a  given  condition  implies  a  continuously  acting  cause  only  so  fiur  as  such  a  cause 
is  implied  by  the  continued  existence  of  all  created  things. 
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will  receWo  the  same  velocity  in  the  unit  of  time  ;  they  will,  there- 
fore^  all  juotq  iu  the  same  direction  and  with  the  same  velocity, 
and  must  preserve  the  same  relative  position.  We  may  theii 
regard  them  as  united  in  a  single  body,  whose  mass  is  equal  to 
ti  X  m,  on  which  is  acting  a  force  equal  to  n  X/*  Hence  it 
follows,  that  the  force  n  X  /  will  give  to  the  mass  n  X  m  the 
same  velocity  that  the  force  /  will  give  to  the  mass  m.  It  is  evi- 
dent that 

»  X  /  :  /=  n  X  m  :  m. 

To  make  this  proof  more  general.  Let  M  and  M'  represent  the 
two  masses  of  matter,  which  wo  will  suppose  to  be  commensu- 
rable, and  let  m  be  their  common  measure  ;  so  tliat 

itf=:»«,    and    M'^=n'm. 

Represent  by/  the  value  of  the  force  which  will  impart  to  m  the 
given  velocity  in  tlie  unit  of  time ;  tlien,  by  what  precedes, 

nf  will  give  the  same  velocity  to  ni»,  or  itf,  and 

n'f  "  "  "  n'  w,  or  JIf' . 

Bepresent  nf  by  JP,  and  n'/  by  F\  and  we  have 

nf:  n*f^nm:n'm,    or    Fi  F'^^MiM'y      [11.] 

which  was  to  be  proved.  If  the  masses  are  not  commensurable, 
we  can  take  m  infinitely  small. 

Proposition  2.  Two  constant  force s^  which  in  the  unit  of  time 
impart  to  equal  masses  of  matter  unequal  velocities^  must  be 
to  each  other  as  these  velocities.  Represent  the  two  forces  by 
F  and  F'y  which  we  will  suppose  to  be  commensurable,  and  let 
/  be  their  common  measure  ;  so  that  1^=  n/,  and  F*  =  n*f 
Represent  also  by  v  and  0'  the  velocities  which  these  forces  re- 
spectively impart  to  the  common  mass,  JIf,  in  the  unit  of  time. 
The  force  /  will  be  capable  of  imparting  to  Jlf  a  velocity,  which 
we  will  represent  by  v".    It  follows  now,  from  the  last  proof, 

that  jF  =  n/ will  impart  to  ilf  a  velocity  n  v"  =  t>,  and 
tliatF'=n7         "  "  "         w't)"  =  t)'; 

hence 

'n/:n'/=n»":n't)",    or    F:  JP' =  !>  :  tJ'.         [12.] 

Proposition  8.  Two  constant  forces  are  to  each  qther  as  the 
products  of  the  masses  by  the  velocities  which  they  impart  to 
these  masses  in  the  unit  qf  time  ^    Let  F  and  F:  be  the  two  forces 
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acting  on  the  masses  M  and  M\  and  imparting  to  them  the 
velocities  0  and  0'  in  the  unit  of  time..  Represent  hj  /  a  force 
which  imparts  to  the  mass  M  the  velocity  0'  in  the  unit  of  time. 
F  and  /  are,  tlien,  two  forces  which,  in  the  unit  of  time,  impress 
on  equal  masses,  JIf  and  ilf,  unequal  velocities,  0  and  0' ;  hence, 
from  Proposition  2, 

F:/=o:t)'. 

Moreover,/  and  F'  are  two  forces  which  impress  on  unequal 
masses,  M  and  M\  equal  velocities,  0'  and  0' ;  hence,  from  Prop- 
osition 1, 

fiF'^M:  M'. 

Multiplying  the  two  proportions,  term  by  term,  we  obtain 

F:F'  =  Jlf0:  Jtf'0',  [13.] 

which  was  to  be  proved. 

In  order  to  measure  a  force,  we  have  then  only  to  select  some 
one  force  for  our  unit,  and,  by  the  principles  of  the  above  propo- 
sitions, compare  all  other  forces  with  it.  We  will  then  assume, 
as  the  unit  of  force ^  that  force  which,  acting  on  the  unit  of  mass 
during  one  second,  will  impress  upon  it  a  velocity  of  one  metre, 
or  that  force  which  causes  an  acceleration  of  one  metre  in  the 
velocity  of  the  unit  of  mass  each  second.  If  then  a  given  force, 
F,  acting  during  one  second,  impresses  on  a  given  mass  of  mat- 
ter. My  a  velocity,  0,  we  can  easily  find  the  relation  it  bears  to 
the  unit  of  force  by  the  above  proportion, 

F:  r^Mv:  M*iy. 

If  F'  is  the  unit  of  force,  then,  by  definition,  JIf'  and  0'  are  both 
equal  to  unity ;  and  the  proportion  gives 

F=Jlf0.  [14.] 

It  will  be  remembered  (21),  that  the  quantity  0  is  termed 
technically  the  acceleration.  Henoe,  the  measure  of  a  force  is 
the  product  of  the  mass  moved  by  the  acceleration.  For  example, 
if  the  mass  moved  is  equal  to  four  units  of  mass,  and  the  accel- 
eration is  equal  to  six  metres,  the  intensity  of  the  force  is  equal 
to  twenty-four  ;  that  is,  the  intensity  of  the  force  is  twenty-four 
times  as  great  as  the  unit  of  force. 

If  a  constant  force  continues  to  act  upon  a  body  during  a  given 
time,  it  imparts  to  it  each  second,  as  we  have  seen,  as  much  ve- 
locity as  it  gave  to  it  the  first.    Tins  velocity  we  have  called  the 
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acceleration,  and  represented  by  u.  At  the  end  of  T  seconds  the 
velocity  is  T  n,  which  hajs  been  represented  by  tJ.  If  now  the 
force  ceases  to  act,  the  motion  becomes  uniform,  and  the  body 
continues  to  move  with  the  velocity  i)  =  T  d.  In  order  to  stop 
this  motion,  it  would  be  necessary  to  apply  to  the  body,  in  an  op- 
posite direction,  a  force  of  the  same  intensity,  for  an  equal  time. 
If  M  represents  the  mass  of  the  body,  JIf  0  represents  the  inten- 
sity of  the  original  force  ;  and  hence  it  would  require  a  force  of 
the  intensity  ilf  0  acting  during  T  seconds  to  destroy  the  mo- 
tion. Evidently,  however,  the  same  effect  could  be  produced  by 
a  force  of  T  times  th^  intensity,  acting  for  one  second.  Tho 
intensity  of  tliis  force  would  be 

rjf0  =  itfto.  [15.] 

Hence  the  product  of  the  mass  of  a  body  by  its  velocity  repre- 
sents the  intensity  of  a  force  which,  acting  during  one  second, 
will  bring  the  body  to  rest.  This  product  is  usually  called  the 
momentum  of  a  moving  body.  We  say,  for  example,  that  a  body 
whose  mass  is  equal  to  five  units,  and  which  is  moving  with 
a  velocity  of  four  metres,  has  a  m^nnentvm  equal  to  20 ;  and 
we  mean  by  this,  that  it  would  require  a  force  twenty  times  as 
intense  as  the  unit  of  force,  and  acting  for  one  second  in  a  direc- 
tion opposite  to  that  of  the  motion,  to  bring  the  body  to  rest. 
The  momentum  is  also  frequently  tailed  the  moving' farce  of  the 
body,  because  it  not  only  represents  the  intensity  of  the  force  re- 
quired to  overcome  its  motion,  but  also  because  the  body  itself 
would  exert  a  force  of  this  intensity  against  any  obstacle  tending 
to  resist  its  motion.  In  this  view,  momentum  may  be  regarded 
as  representing  the  accumulated  intensity  of  force  in  a  body  ;  the 
product  M  V  representing  the  intensity  of  force  in  a  body  after 
one  second ;  the  product  M  b  representing  the  accumulated  in- 
tensity after  T  seconds. 

It  must  be  carefully  noticed,  that  we  have  considered  in  this 
section  solely  the  measure  of  the  inten$Uiei  of  forces,  and  not 
the  measure  of  their  quantities.  The  qunntUy  of  a  force,  or,  as 
this  is  frequently  called,  its  power ^  is  measured  in  a  different 
way,  as  will  be  shown  in  (42).  In  this  woik,  we  shall  have  to 
deal  almost  solely  with  the  intensities  of  forces,  and  when  the 
measure  of  force  is  referred  to,  it  must  be  always  understood 
to  mean  the  measure  of  its  intensity ^  unless  the  reverse  is  ex- 
pressly stated. 

4 
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(80.)  Components  and  Resultant.  —  In  mechanical  problems 
we  frequently  have  two  or  more  forces  acting  at  once  on  the  same 
point  of  a  body,  or  on  several  points  which  are  immovably  united 
together ;  and  it  becomes  important  to  consider  what  will  be  their 
combined  effect.  This  problem,  which  is  termed  the  composition 
of  forces^  reduces  itself  to  that  of  finding  the  direction  and 
amount  of  a  single  force  wiiich  would  producctlie  same  motion 
as  that  resulting  firom  the  action  of  all  the  forces  combined. 
This  single  force  is  called  the  resultant j  and  the  forces  to  which 
it  is  equivalent  in  effect  are  called  its  components^  It  follows, 
from  this  definition,  that  a  force  is  mechanically  equivalent  to 
the  sum  of  its  components,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  any 
number  of  forces  are  mechanically  equivalent  to  their  resultant ; 
because,  as  we  only  know  forces  through  their  effects  in  pro- 
ducing motion,  any  forces  which  produce  the  same  motions  are 
to  us  equivalent. 

(31.)  Forces  may  he  represented  hy  Lines. — The  unit  of 
)brce  has  been  defined  as  that  force  which  causes  an  accelei'ation 
of  one  metre  in  tlie  motkm  of  the  unit  of  mass  each  second ;  and, 
furtlier,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  product  of  the  mass  moved, 
by  the  acceleration,  is  the  number  of  units  of  force  to  which  any 
given  force  is  equivalent.  If,  then,  we  represent  the  unit  of 
force  by  a  line  one  centimetre  long,  any  other  force  will  be  repre- 
sented by  a  line  as  many  centimetres  long  as  the  number  which 
is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  mass  it  moves  by  the  acceleration 
it  imparts  each  second.  Moreover,  since  these  lines  may  be 
made  to  represent  the  directions  as  well  as  the  amounts  of  the 
forces,  the  problems  of  resolution  of  forces  may  be  reduced  to 
problems  of  geometry. 

(32.)  The  point  of  application  of  a  force  may  be  changed  to 
any  other  point  of  the  body  on  the  line  of  the  direction  of  the 
force^  without  altering  in  any  respect  th-e  action  of  the  force  on 
the  bodyy  provided  only  that  the  two  points  are  immovdbly  united 

together.  The  truth  of  this  proposition 
seems  almost  self-evident ;  for  it  amounts 
only  to  this,  —  that  a  given  force  acting 
in  tlie  direction  A  B  (Fig.  6)  will  pro- 
duce the  same  effect,  whether  ii  is  applied 
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in  piisliing  the  body  forward  at  -4,  or  in  pulling  it  forward  from 
B.  The  following  illustration  may  make  the  matter  still  clearer. 
We  will  assume  that  the  force  applied  at  A  is  equal  to  five  units 
of  force,  and  is  in  the  direction  A  B.  We  will  now  apply  two 
forces^  each  of  the  same  value  as  the  last,  to  the  point  B ;  one  in 
tiio  direction  A  jB,  and  tlie  other  in  the  direction  -B  A^  as  we  can 
obviously  do,  without  changing  the  condition  of  the  body.  The 
second  pf  these  forces  will,  by  the  axiom  of  (29),  exactly  counter- 
balance the  force  applied  at  il,  and  we  shall  then  have  left  a 
force  of  five  units  applied  at  j5,  and  acting  in  the  direction  A  j5, 
producing  an  equivalent  effect  to  that  of  the  first  force. 

(33.)  Resultant  of  FarcBs  in  the  same  Straight  Line.— The 
resultant  of  a  number  of  forces  acting  in  the  same  straight  line 
on  a  point  of  a  body,  is  obviously  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  forces 
acting  in  one  direction  less  the  sum  of  the  forces  acting  in  tlie 
opposite  direction ;  and  this  resultant  is  in  the  direction  of  the 
largest  sum.  If,  for  example,  we  liave  Uiree  forces  applied  to 
the  point  A  (Fig.  6)  in  the  direction  A  jB,  equal  respectively  to 
4,  6,  and  7  units,  and  two  forces  in  the  opposite  direction  equal 
to  18  and  10  units,  then  the  resultant  force  will  be  equal  to 
(4  +  6  +  7)  —  (18  +  10)  =  —11  units,  and,  as  the  nega- 
tive sign  indicates,  will  act  in  the  direction  B  A.  The  validity 
of  this  principle  follows  from  the  fact,  that  each  force  acts  as  if 
it  were  the  only  force  acting  (27).  As  was  shown  in  the  last 
section,  it  is  miimportant  whether  all  the  forces  are  applied 
at  A,  or  whetlier  tliey  are  applied  at  different  points  along  the 
line  A  B. 

(34.)  Resultant  of  Forces  acting  in  differ^ 
ent  Directions^  but  applied  at  the  same  Pointy 
or  Parallelogram  of  Forces.  —  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  we  have  two  forces,  F'  and  F", 
applied  to  the  point  A  (Fig.  6),  in  the  di- 
rections A  b  and  A  b'  respectively,  and  let  us 
inquire  what  will  be  their  resultant.  It  has 
already  been  proved,  that  two  forces  acting 
on  the  same  or  equal  masses  of  matter  are 
to  each  other  as  the  accelerations ;  or» 


F'  :  F"  =  tJ' :  »". 


What  therefore  is  true  in  regard  to  the  two 
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velocities  must  be  true  relatiyely  in  regard  to  the  two  forces, 
80  that  if  we  can,  by  any  method,  find  the  resultant  of  the  two 
velocities,  this  same  method  will  give  us  the  resultant  of  the  two 
forces.  Now  it  has  been  proved  (24),  that  the  resultant  of  two 
velocities  is  represented,  both  in  direction  and  amount,  by  the 
diagonal  of  a  parallelogram  whose  sides  represent  the  directions 
and  velocities  of  the  two  motions ;  and  hence  it  follows,  that  the 
resultant  of  two  forces  is  represented^  both  in  direction  and  in- 
tensity, by  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram  whose  sides  represent 
the  directions  and  intensities  of  the  component  forces.  The  re- 
sultant of  two  forces  can,  therefore,  always  be  found  by  a  very 
easy  geometrical  construction.  It  ca^i  also  be  calculated  ;  for  we 
have,  by  a  well-known  principle  of  trigonometry,  from  Fig.  6, 

AC*:=^AW  +5C'  — 2  AB  .BC  .  cos  ABC; 

or,  since  B AB' ^ISO""  —  AB  C,  and  therefore  cosABC  = 
—  cos  j5  il  jB',  we  have 

AC"  =  AB'  +  BC'  + 2  AB  .WC  cos  BAB'. 

Representing  the  two  component  forces  by  F'  and  F",  their  re- 
sultant by  Fy  and  tlie  angle  between  the  components  by  a,  the 
last  equation  becomes 

F»  ==  F"  +  F"»  -f  2  F'  F"  cos  a.  [16.] 

In  many  cases  with  which  we  meet  in  nature,  the  directions  of  the 
two  components  make  a  right  angle ;  then  the  last  term  of  [14] 
disappears,  and  the  equation  becomes 

F'  =  F'^  +  F''\  [17.] 

(35.)  Decomposition  of  Forces.  —  As  any  given  motion  may 
bo  the  result  of  an  infinite  number  of  pairs  of  motions  (24),  so 
any  given  force  is  the  equivalent  of  an  infinite  number  of  pairs 
of  forces.  It  follows  from  what  has  been  proved  above,  that 
we  can  replace  a  given  force  acting  on  the  point  A  (Fig.  7),  and 
represented  in  direction  and  intensity  by  A  P,  by  the  two  forces 
represented  by  either  of  the  pairs  of  lines  A  B  and  AB\  A  C 
and  AC,  AD  and  A  2>,  A  E  and  A  B,  or  indeed  by  any  other 
pair  of  forces  which  can  be  represented  by  the  sides  of  a  par- 
allelogram, of  which  the  line  representing  the  given  force  is 
the  diagonal.    As  the  sides  of  a  parallelogram  may  have  any 
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fig.  7. 


angular  position  whatsoever  with  reference  to  the  diagonal,  it 
follows  that  a  given  force  may  be  decomposed  into  two  others  in 
any  required  directions.  If,  then,  the  value  of  a  force  in  units, 
and  two  directions,  are  given, 
the  value  in  units  of  two 
components  in  these  direc- 
tions can  always  be  found. 
The  problem  can  be  solved 
geometrically  thus.  Draw  a 
line,  A  C  (Pig.  6),  as  many 
centimetres  long  as  there 
are  units  in  the  given  force. 
Draw  two  indefinite  lines,  A  b 
and  A  b\  in  the  required  di- 
rections, making  the  given 
angles  with  A  C.  Finally,  draw  through  C  lines  parallel  to 
A  b  and  A  b'.  These  lines  will  intersect  tlie  first  at  the  points 
B  and  j5',  and  the  length  in  centimetres  of  il  j5  and  A  B'  thus 
determined  will  be  the  values  in  units  of  the  required  forces. 

The  problem  can  also  be  solved  by  trigonometry.  Denote  the 
value  in  units  of  the  given  force  by  F,  and  those  of  the  required 
components  by  x  and  y.  Denote  also  the  angles  which  x  and  p 
are  required  to  make  with  1^  by  a  and  fi  respectively.  In  the 
triangle  AB  CyWe  have 

AB:  AC=8in  A  CB:  sin  AB  C; 

and  also,  since  AB'  =  B  C^ 

AB' :  AC=s\nBAC:  sinABC. 

Substituting  in  these  proportions  the  equivalent  values  A  B  =  .r, 
AB  =  !/,  BA  C=a,  ^  CJS=^,  ^  J?  C=180^  — (a  +  jS), 
they  become 

X  :  Fs=s  sin  fi  :  sin  (a  +  jS),  and  y  :  F=  sin  a  :  sin  (a  +  ^). 
Hence, 

[18.] 


Bin  ft 


x=F  .    ""  \^   -.,     and     y  z=  F -7-  ,     ,-.v. 


When  the  two  components  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  then 
a  +  j8  =  90%  and 

a:  =  F  sin  j9,     and    y  =  F  sin  a.  [19.] 

4* 
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The  decomposition  of  a  force  into  two  others  is  vefT- frequently 
applied  in  mechanics,  in  order  to  determine  the  action  of  a  force 
when  it  does  not  act  in  tlie  direction  in  which  its  point  of  appli- 
cation moves.     The  case  of  a  canal-boat  affords  an  illustration  of 

its  application.  The  power  is 
applied  to  the  boat  at  tlie 
point  A  (Fig.  8),  through  the 
cord  A  Cy  which  is  attached 
at  the  other  end  to  the  horses 
on  the  tow-path.  The  boat  is 
prevented  from  approaching 
the  bank  by  the  action  of  the  rudder,  and  can  only  move  in  the 
direction  A  a.  Knowing  the  force  exerted  in  tlie  direction  Afj 
and  the  angle  a,  it  is  required  to  find  the  effective  force  by  which 
the  boat  is  propelled.  Decompose  the  force  F  into  two  com- 
ponents, X  in  the  direction  A  a,  and  y  in  the  direction  A  b.  The 
last  force  is  balanced  by  the  resistance  of  the  water ;  but  the 
first,  acting  in  the  direction  of  least  i*esistance,  that  of  the  boat's 
length,  propels  it  through  the  water.  This  force,  or  Xy  is  equal  to 
F  cos  a,  and  will  evidently  be  larger  as  the  value  of  a  is  smaller, 
or,  in  other  words,  as  the  towing-line  is  longer. 

It  follows,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  a  force  can  produce 
motion  in  any  direction  between  its  own  original  direction  and 
one  perpendicular  to  it.  It  cannot  produce  motion  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  itself,  because,  as  can  be  easily  deduced  from 
[18],  the  perpendicular  resultant  would  in  such  a  case  be  equal 
to  zero. 

In  general,  when  the  point  of  application  is  made  to  move  in 
a  different  direction  from  that  of  the  force  applied  to  it,  the  effect 
of  this  force  is  determined  by  resolving  the  force  into  two  others : 
one  in  the  new  direction,  which  represents  the  effect  sought ;  the 
other  perpendicular  to  it,  which  is  destroyed  by  the  resistance  to 
the  motion  in  that  direction. 

(86.)  Composition  of  several  Forces  acting'  in  different  Di- 
rections. —  The  course  of  reasoning  used  above,  in  regard  to 
the  composition  of  two  forces,  applies  equally  to  the  composi- 
tion of  any  number  of  forces  acting  on  the  same  point.  Hence, 
the  resultant  of  several  forces  can  be  found  in  the  same  way  as 
the  resultant  of  several  motions  (24).  Let  us  suppose,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  forces  acting  on  tHe  point   O  (Fig.  9)   are 
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represented  both  in  direction  and  amount  by  the  lines  OA,  OB^ 
O  (7,  and  O  D.  We  can  find  their  resultant  in  the  following 
manner.  We  first  seek  the  i^esultant,  Or,  of  0-4!  and  OB. 
The  force  represented  by  this  line 
l)eing  in  all  respects  equivalent  to 
its  two  components,  we  can  com- 
bine it  with  O  C  and  obtain  a  sec- 
ond resultant,  O  r*.  This  result- 
ant, combined  with  the  last  force, 
OD^  will  give  us  the  final  resultant 
of  all  the  forces. 

The  trigonometrical  formula  of 
(85)  can  easily  be  applied  by  the 
student,  in  solving  problems  on  the 
composition  of  several  forces. 

(37.)  Composition  of  Parallel  Forces. — We  will  consider,  in 
tlie  fii-st  place,  the  case  where  iXy&r^  are  but  two  parallel  forces, 
F'  and  F".  Let  Jl  and  5  (Figs.  10, 11)  be  the  points  of  appli- 
cation  of  these  forces,  which  are  immovably  united.  Join  these 
points  by  the  hue  A  B.  Draw  tlie  parallel  lines  A  P  and  B  Q, 
so  as  to  represent  the  direction  and  intensities  of  the  two  forces 
F'  and  F'^  respectively,  in  Fig.  10,  the  forces  are  supposed  to 
act  in  the  same  direction,  and  in  Fig.  11  in  opposite  directions. 
The  figures  have  been  so  lettered,  tliat  the  following  demonstra- 
tion applies  equally  to  both  cases.  We  wish  to  find  the  direc- 
tion, the  intensity,  and  the  point  of  application  of  a  single  force, 
F,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  the  two  forces  F'  and  F". 


Hf.«. 


f%.]0.  f«cii. 

Apply  to  the  points  A  and  5,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  line 

uniting  them,  two  equal  and  opposite  forces,/'  and/",  which  we 

will  represent  by  drawing  A  S=f,  and  5  8=f".     As  these 

forces  exactly  balance  each  other,  they  cannot  change  the  ve- 
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locitj  or  the  direction  of  the  motion  resulting  from  the  parallel 
forces  F'  and  F",  and  hence  will  not  aflFect  our  demonstration. 
The  line  A  r,  found  by  completing  the  parallelogram  A  SrPj 


f%.ia 


r«c.u. 


evidently  represents  the  direction  and  intensity  of  the  resultant 
of  the  two  forces  F'  and  /',  and  the  line  B  I  the  direction  and 
intensity  of  the  resultant  of  the  two  forces  F"  and/".  Produce 
these  lines  until  they  cross,  at  a  point  m.  By  (32)  it  follows 
that  the  effect  of  these  resultants  is  the  same  as  if  they  were  both 
applied  directly  to  the  point  w,  in  the  directions  m  A  and  m  B. 
We  can  now  decompose  each  of  these  resultants,  at  the  point  my 
into  two  components  parallel,  and  hence  also  equal,  to  the  origi- 
nal forces  F'  and/',  F"  and/".  The  two  components  parallel 
and  equal  to  A  S  and  B  S  will  be  applied  to  the  point  m  in  op- 
posite directions ;  and  since,  by  construction,  A  S  is  equal  to 
B  Sy  these  two  components  must  also  be  equal,  and  will  therefore 
neutralize  each  other.  The  two  components  parallel  and  equal 
to  AP  and  B  Q  will  also  both  be  applied  at  the  point  m.  In 
Fig.  10,  where  the  original  forces  were  in  the  same  direction,  the 
two  components  will  be  in  the  same  direction,  and  will  conspire 
to  move  the  point  m  in  the  direction  m  C.  In  Fig.  11,  where 
the  original  forces  were  in  opposite  directions,  the  two  compo- 
nents will  be  in  opposite  directions,  and  will  tend  to  move  the 
point  nt  in  the  direction  of  the  greater  component  with  a  force 
equal  to  their  difference.  Hence,  the  final  resultant  will  be  a 
.force  in  the  direction  m  C,  parallel  to  the  original  forces,  in  the 
one  case  equal  to  their  sum,  and  in  the  other  to  their  difference. 
The  point  of  application  of  this  force  may  obviously  be  transferred 
to  the  point  (7,  without  altering  the  conditions  of  its  action. 

To  find  the  position  of  the  point  C.  By  construction,  the  sides 
of  the  triangle  A  Pr  are  parallel  to  those  of  the  triangle  m  C Ay 
and  likewise  the  sides  of  the  triangle  B  Qt  are  parallel  to  those 
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of  the  triangle  m  C  B,  and  hence  their  homologous  sides  are  pro- 
portional ;  so  that  we  have  the  proportions, 

AC:mC=rP:  AP,    and    B  C :  m  C  =:  t  Q:  B  Q. 
We  have,  by  construction, 

rP=AS=t  Q  =  BS=f\  AP^F',  and  5Q=F"; 
hence,  by  substitution, 

ACim  C=f'  :  F',    and     B  C:  m  C=f"  :  F'^; 
or,  ^  ^ 

mC=ACj,  =  BCy,,    or    ACxF'^BCxF"; 

ACiBC^F":  F'.  [20.] 

Hence  it  appears  that,  when  the  two  forces  have  the  same  direc- 
tion, as  in  Fig.  10,  the  point  of  application,  C,  of  the  resultant 
force  divides  the  straight  line  A  J?,  which  joins  the  points  of  ap- 
plieation  of  the  components,  into  two  parts,  which  are  inversely 
proportional  to  the  amounts  of  the  given  forces.  When,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  forces  are  in  opposite  directions,  as  in  Fig.  11, 
the  point  of  application  of  the  resultant  is  still  on  the  same  line, 
but  beyond  the  point  of  application  of  the  larger  of  the  compo- 
nents, and  at  distances  from  the  points  A  and  Bj  which  are,  as 
before,  inversely  proportional  to  the  intensities  of  the  two  forces. 
Our  general  result,  then,  is  the  following :  — 

I.  In  regard  to  the  resultant  of  two  parallel  forces  acting  in 
the  same  direction.  1.  The  intensity  of  this  resultant  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  intensities  of  its  components.  2.  The  direc- 
tion is  the  same  as  the  common  direction  of  the  components. 
8.  The  point  of  application  divides  the  line  joining  the  points  of 
application  of  the  components  into  two  parts  y  which  are  inversely 
proportional  to  the  intensities  of  the  forces, 

II.  In  regard  to  the  resultant  of  two  parallel  forces  acting  in 
opposite  directions.  1.  The  intensity  of  this  resultant  is  equal 
to  the  difference  of  the  intensities  of  its  components.  2.  The 
direction  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  larger  component.  8.  The 
point  of  application  is  on  the  line  joining  the  points  of  applicor 
tion  of  the  components ^  produced  beyond  the  point  of  application 
of  the  larger  of  the  two,  and  is  at  distances  from  these  points 
which  are  inversely  proportional  to  the  intensities  of  the  given 
forces. 
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fig.  IS. 


It  follows,  from  the  nature  of  a  resultant  force,  that  a  force 
applied  at  C,  Figs.  10, 11,  which  is  equal  and  opposite  to  the  re- 
sultant of  the  two  forces  jP  and  F',  ought  exactly  to  balance  tliis 
resultant.  This  obvious  truth  will  enable  us  to  put  the  validity 
of  our  conclusions  to  the  test  of  experiment.  The  experiment 
may  be  arranged  as  in  Fig.  12.     JP  and  P'  are  two  points  at 

the  ends,  for  example,  of 
a  wooden  rod.  To  these 
points  are  attached  cords, 
which,  passing  over  the  two 
pulleys  M  and  JIf' ,  are  at- 
tached to  the  two  weights 
A  and  A'.  A  third  weight, 
Ry  is  suspended  by  means 
of  a  looped  cord  to  the  rod, 
so  that  its  position  can  be 
easily  shifted.  In  this  ex- 
periment the  weights  ^r- 
respond  to  the  forces  F'  and 
F"  of  Fig.  10,  while  the  cords  indicate  the  directions  in  which 
the  forces  act.  By  varying  the  amount  of  the  weights,  and  also 
the  position  of  the  weight  -B  on  the  rod,  it  will  be  found  that 
equilibrium  can  be  maintained  only  when  the  conditions  above 
stated  are  fulfilled.  Thus,  if  the  weight  ii  be  20  grammes, 
the  sum  of  the  weights  A  and  A'  must  also  be  20  grammes.  If 
A'  is  equal  to  12  grammes,  then  A  must  equal  8,  and  the  position 
of  the  loop  on  the  rod  must  be  such,  that  O  P'  shall  be  to  O  P 
as  8  is  to  12.  If,  then,  the.  distance  P  P'  is  equal  to  20  c.  m., 
the  distance  P  O  will  be  12  c.  m.,  and  P'  O  will  be  8  c.  m. 

This  same  experiment  also  illustrates  the  case  represented  in 
Fig.  11,  where  the  two  components  are  acting  in  opposite  direc- 
tions ;  for,  as  the  system  of  weights  is  in  equilibrium,  it  follows 
that  the  force  exerted  by  any  one  may  be  regarded  as  equal  in 
intensity  to  the  resultant  of  the  other  two ;  this  resultant,  how- 
ever, acting  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  force  exerted  by  the 
weight.  Hence,  we  may  consider  the  forces  exerted  at  the  points 
O  and  P'  to  be  the  components  of  a  force  equal  to  that  exerted 
by  the  weight  at  P,  but  in  a  direction  opposite  to  P  Jf.  Taking 
the  values  of  the  weights  when  the  system  is  in  equilibrium,  as 
given  above,  it  is  evident  that  the  amount  of  the  resultant,  and 
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the  position  of  its  point  of  application,  Sy  are  the  same  as  would 
be  found  by  tlie  rule ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  weight  A  is 
equal  to  the  difference  of  the  two  weights  R  and  A%  and,  in  the 
second  place,  the  distances  P  O  and  P  P  are  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  values  of  the  two  weights  R  and  A. 

(38.)  Couples.  —  When  the  two  parallel  forces  are  exerted  in 
opposite  directions,  there  is  one  set  of  conditions  which  presents 
a  case  of  peculiar  interest ;  and  that  is,  when  the  two  compo- 
nents are  equal.  In  this  case,  the  value  of  the  resultant  is  evi- 
dently equal  to  zero ;  and,  moreover,  the  point  of  application  is 
at  an  infinite  distance  from  the  points  of  application  of  the  two 
equal  components.  Tlie  last  fact  follows  from  the  proportion 
[20],  AC:  B  C=F"  :  F'.  This,  by  the  theory  of  proportions, 
may  be  written, 

AC—BC:F"  —  F'  =  AC:F"^BC\F'; 

or,  substituting  (see  Pig.  1V)AB=A  C—  B  C,  and  F= F"—  F'^ 

A  B  :  F=  ACiF^'^BC:  F'. 
Hence, 

ABXF"      _^       T>n^^BXF' 


AC  = 


and     JBCc 


[21.] 


When  the  two  components  are  equal,  the  resultant  i^  s=3  0, 
and  botli  the  distances  A  C  and  B  C  become  equal  to  infin- 
ity. In  this  case,  therefore,  there  is  no  single  resultant,  and 
therefore  no  tendency  to  produce  in  a  body  any  progressive  mo- 
tion. Such  a  system  of  forces  is  termed  a  couple^  and  its  ten- 
dency is  to  make  the  body  rotate.  The  theory  of  couples  is  of 
great  importance  in  mechanics ;  but  as  we  shall  not  have  occasion 
to  apply  it  in  this  work,  we  shall  hot  dwell  upon  it. 

(39.)  Composition  of  several  Parallel  Forces.  —  We  can  evi- 
dently find  the  resultant  of  several  parallel  forces,  by  combining 
them  two  by  two,  as  in  the  case  of  forces 
acting  in  different  directions.  In  Fig. 
13,  the  points  fn,  m',  m'',  and  m'"  are  the 
points  of  application  of  the  parallel 
forces  F,  F\  F'\  and  F'",  all  acting 
in  the  same  direction.  In  order  to  find 
a  common  resultant,  we  first  combine 
F  with  F* ;  let  o  be  the  point  of  appli- 
cation of  the  first  resultant.    We  next 
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combine  the  first  resultant  with  F"^  and  let  &  be  the  point  of 
application  of  the  second  resultant.  Lastly,  we  combine  the 
second  resultant  with  F"'y  and  we  shall  then  find  a  final  result- 
ant of  all  the  forces.  This  is  evidently  equal  in  amount  to  the 
sum  of  all  the  components,  and  its  point  of  application  will  be 
on  the  line  &  m"\  at  an  intermediate  position  between  the  two 
points,  which  may  be  determined  by  means  of  the  proportions 
given  above. 

Where  all  the  parallel  components  are  not  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, we  combine  each  set  separately,  and  thus  obtain  two  partial 
resultants,  acting  in  opposite  directions.  If  these  are  equal,  we 
shall  have  a  couple ,  and  no  final  resultant.  If  they  are  not 
equal,  we  can  find  a  resultant  by  the  method  already  described. 

(40.)  Centre  of  Paralkl  Forces.  — Bj  referring  to  Figs.  10, 
11,  and  the  demonstration  following,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
position  of  the  point  C  does  not  depend  on  the  common  direction 
of  the  forces  represented  by  il  P  and  B  Q,  but  only  on  their  rel- 
ative intensities.  If  we  suppose  these  components  to  revolve 
round  their  points  of  application,  A  and  B^  the  resultant  will 
still  pass  through  C  in  jany  position  they  may  assume,  provided 
only  that  they  remain  parallel.  Moreover,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  point  of  application  of  the  resultant,  which  we  transferred  for 
convenience  from  m  to  C7,  may  be  at  any  point  on  the  line  of  its 
direction.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  fixed  by  the  conditions  of  the 
problem,  except  so  far  as  this,  that  it  must  be  on  the  line  m  C  R. 
It  follows,  then,  that  if,  in  the  system  of  parallel  forces  of  Fig.  13, 
we  suppose  the  components  to  revolve  about  their  points  of  ap- 
plication, their  resultants  will  always  pass  through  the  point  G, 
provided  only  that  they  remain  parallel.  In  Fig.  14,  all  the 
components  have  been  revolved  through  an  angle  equal  to 
P'  G  P.  The  direction  of  the  resultant 
has  changed  from  P'GioP  Oy  but  it  still 
passes  through  the  point  O.  In  the  posi- 
tion of  the  components  represented  by 
Fig.  13,  the  point  of  application  may  be 
at  any  point  of  the  body  on  the  line  G  P 
which  corresponds  to  the  line  G  P'  of 
Fig.  14.  In  the  second  position  of  the 
components  in  Fig.  14,  it  may  be  at  any 
point  on  the  line  G  P.    The  point  &,  in 
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which  all  the  saccessive  directions  of  the  resultant  intersect  when 
its  components  revolve  about  their  points  of  application,  is  called 
the  centre  of  parallel  forces.  It  follows,  from  this  definition, 
that  if  the  .forces  remain  parallel,  and  their  points  of  appli- 
cation invariable,  this  system  of  points  may  be  turned  round 
the  centre  of  parallel  forces  without  changing  the  point  of  appli- 
cation of  the  resultant ;  so  that,  if  this  point  were  supported,  the 
system  would  remain  in  equilibrium  in  any  position  we  could 
give  it  in  turning  it  round  tliis  point. 

(41.)  Action  dnd  Reaction.  —  The  simplest  case  of  the  action 
of  one  body,  upon  another,  is  when  a  body  in  motion,  which  we 
may  call  M,  strikes  upon  another  at  rest,  which  may  be  termed 
M\  If  M*  is  free  to  move,  it  will  be  put  in  motion  by  the  action 
of  Mj  and  in  any  case  the  reaction  of  M\  in  retarding  itTs  mo- 
tion, will  be  precisely  equal  to  the  action  otMin  communicating 
motion  to  M*,  This  principle,  which  is  a  necessary  result  of  the 
inertia  of  matter,  is  generally  expressed  thus :  —  Action  and  re- 
action  are  always  equal  and  opposite. 

The  changes  in  the  motion  and  in  the  moving  force  of  both 
bodies,  which  result  from  collision,  are  in  general  of  a  complicated 
kind,  and  depend  on  the  degree  of  elasticity  of  the  bodies,  their 
form,  mass,  and  other  circumstances.  To  simplify  the  question, 
we  shall  consider  the  bodies  as  completely  devoid  of  elasticity, 
and  so  constituted  that  after  the  collision  they  shall  move  as  one 
body.  Let  us  then  inqidre  what  will  be  the  direction  and  velocity 
of  the  united  mass  after  the  impact. 

The  mass  M'j  being  previously  at  rest,  can  have  no  motion 
save  what  it  may  receive  from  the  mass  ilf,  and  consequently 
must  move  in  the  same  direction  as  the  mass  M  moved  in  before 
the  collision.  Again,  since  bodies  cannot  generate  or  destroy 
motion  in  themselves,  it  follows  that  whatever  motion  the  mass 
M*  may  acquire  must  be  lost  by  the  mass  M;  and  also,  that  llie 
total  momentum  of  the  united  masses  after  the  collision  must  be 
exactly  equal  to  the  momentum  of  the  mass  M  before  it.  If  b 
and  {y  represent  the  velocities  before  and  after  impact,  then,  by  * 
(29),  ilf  b  and  (-Sf  +  -Bf')  t)'  represent  the  momentum  before 
and  after  impact ;  and  since  these  are  equal,  we  have 

Jlfb  =  (Jtf4-3f0b',    whence     b=bjyjf^,.      [22.] 

Let  us  next  suppose  that  the  two  bodies  are  both  moving,  and 
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in  the  same  direction  ;  the  mass  M  with  a  Telocity  b,  and  the 
mass  M'  with  a  velocity  t)\  less  than  t).  What  will  be  the  com- 
mon velocity  after  impact  ?  The  momenta  of  the  two  bodies  aro 
ilf  b  and  M'  b'.  Since  these  motions  are  in  the  same  direction, 
they  cannot  be  either  diminished  or  increased  by  the  collis- 
ion, and  hence  the  momentum  of  the  united  bodies  will  bo 
Mb  +  M'  b'.  If,  then,  b"  be  the  unknown  velocity  of  the 
united  masses,  we  have 

Jf  b  +  Jlf'  b'  =  (Jlf  +  MO  b",  and  b"=  -^i^^'    [23.] 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  two  bodies  are  both  moving,  but 
in  opposite  directions,  and  that  the  momentum  of  M  is  greater 
than  that  of  M\  On  their  collision,  the  momentum  of  M*  will 
destroy  just  so  much  of  that  of  i(f  as  is  equal  to  its  own  amount ; 
for  it  is  evident  that  equal  and  opposite  momenta  must  destroy 
each  other.  The  momentum  left  after  collision  must,  therefore, 
equal  Jkf  b  —  M^  b',  and,  using  b"  as  before,  we  shall  have 

Jlfb— ilf'b'  =  (Jf+JfOb",  and   b"=~^~^^'.    [24.] 

In  the  last  case,  as  in  the  first,  the  reaction  of  the  mass  M'  is 
equal  to  the  action  of  the  mass  M.  The  action  of  the  mass  M 
has  consisted,  first,  in  destroying  the  momentum  of  Jlf',  equal  to 
M'  b' ;  second,  in  giving  to  it  the  momentum  M'  b".  The  total 
action  is  therefore  expressed  by  M'  b'  +  M'  b".  The  reaction  of 
M'  has  consisted,  first,  in  destroying  a  portion  of  the  momentum 
of  Jf,  equal  to  Jf'  b' ;  and  second,  in  subtracting  from  the  re- 
mainder of  the  momentum  of  M  the  amount  which  it  has  after 
the  collision,  or  31'  b'\    The  total  reaction  is  therefore,  as  before, 

M'  b'  +  M'  b". 

We  will  now  suppose  that  the  two  masses  are  moving  in  difier- 

ent  directions ;  M  in  the  direc- 
tion A  5,  Fig.  15,  with  a  velocity 
b,  and  Jkf'  in  the  direction  A'  2?', 
with  a  velocity  b'.  The  direc- 
tion of  the  motion  after  collision, 
and  the  momentum  of  the  united 
masses,  can  be  easily  ascertained 
by  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  parallelogram  of 
Hf-u.  forces    already  explained  (u3). 
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Let  the  distance  CD  represent  the  momentum  JIf  b,  and  the  dis- 
tance C  D'  the  momentum  M'  0',  and  complete  the  parallelogram 
ODEI>.  Draw  its  diagonal  CE.  This  diagonal  will  then 
represent  the  direction  of  the  common  motion  and  the  momen- 
tum of  the  combined  masses,  which  is  equal  to  (Jlf  +  -M"')  t)". 
To  find  the  velocity,  it  will  be  necessary  to  divide  the  number 
expressed  by  this  diagonal  by  the  sum  of  M  and  Jf '. 

If,  in  the  first  case,  we  suppose  the  body  ilf',  at  rest,  to  bo  in- 
finitely largej  as  compared  with  the  moving  mass  Jf,  then  the 
value  of  t)'  [22]  becomes  0,  which  shows  that  the  whole  momen- 
tum is  destroyed.  This  is  practically  the  case  when  the  moving 
mass  impinges  against  a  fiixed  obstacle,  which  is  either  very  much 
larger  than  itself,  or  which  is  firmly  fastened  to  tlie  earth.  The 
body  must,  however,  be  supposed  to  strike  the  surface  of  the  ob- 
stacle from  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  this  surface.  Should  it 
strike  the  surface  at  an  oblique  angle,  we  may  have  a  different 
result.  Let  us  suppose  an  unelastic  sphere  impinges  against  an 
unyielding  surface,  D  B  C,  in  the 
direction  A  -B,  with  a  velocity  b 
and  a  momentum  M  b  ;  what 
would  be  the  result  ?  By  the 
principle  of  the  parallelogram  of 
force,  the  momentum  Mi)  is  equiv- 
alent to  two  others,  one  in  the  di- 
rection A  D,  and  the  other  in  tlie  *  "t^^iT' 
direction  D  B.  The  first  will  be 
destroyed  at  the  impact;  but  the  second,  which  is  equal  to 
ilf  b  cos  a,  will  give  the  sphere  a  motion  with  the  velocity  b  cos  a 
in  the  direction  B  C.  In  the  figure  the  surface  is  a  plane,  but 
the  demonstration  is  true  for  any  curved  surface  ;  in  such  cases, 
however,  the  plane  D  B  C  of  the  figure  is  the  tangent  plane  to 
the  surface  at  the  point  of  contact. 

It  follows  from  the  above  discussion,  that  the  loss  of  mo- 
mentum in  a  mass,  Jlf,  impinging  on  another  mass,  M'y  when  at 
rest,  is  always  proportional  to  its  velocity.  This  loss,  as  can 
easily  be  deduced  from  [22],  is  equal  to 

a  quantity  whose  value  is  evidently  proportional  to  that  of  b. 
In  all  the  above  cases,  it  can  easily  be  shown  that  the  re- 
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action  of  the  body  M'  is  always  exactly  equal  and  opposite  to  the 
action  of  the  body  M.  The  same  is  also  true,  when  the  body  M 
acts  on  the  body  M'  through  the  forces  of  gravitation,  electri- 
city,  magnetism,  etc.,  and  not  by  direct  impact.  A  needle,  for 
example,  attracts  a  magnet  with  exactly  the  same  force  with 
which  the  magnet  attracts  the  needle ;  and  were  both  free  to 
move,  the  magnet  would  move  towards  the  needle  as  well  as  the 
needle  towards  the  magnet.  It  is  also  true,  when  a  body  does  not 
strike,  but  merely  presses  against,  an  obstacle,  —  as,  for  example, 
when  a  weight  rests  on  a  table, — that  the  reaction  of  the  obstacle 
is  exactly  equal  to  the  pressure. 

(42.)  Power ^  or  Living  Force. — It  has  been  shown  (14),  fliat 
.the  intensity  of  a  force  is  measured  by  M  0.  In  the  case  of  a  loco- 
motive, for  example,  ilf  represents  the  whole  mass  of  the  locomo- 
tive and  train,  and  0  the  acceleration  of  velocity  imparted  by  the 
moving  force  each  second.  Were  the  motion  not  retarded  by 
friction  and  other  causes,  its  velocity  would  increase  indefinitely, 
according  to  the  laws  of  uniformly  accelerated  motion  already  de- 
scribed. In  fact,  however,  with  a  given  force,  F,  this  velocity  soon 
comes  to  a  maximum,  which  it  does  not  exceed ;  and  so  long  as  tlie 
force  and  the  resistance  do  not  vary,  tlie  train  moves  with  a  uni- 
form motion.  During  this  time  the  action  of  the  force  is  exactly 
balanced  by  the  resistance  arising  from  friction  and  other  causes, 
and  the  train  moves  in  virtue  of  the  momentum,  ilf  t),  previously 
acquired.  In  the  space  passed  over  by  the  train  each  second,  the 
counteracting  forces  just  neutralize  the  force  F,  exerted  by  the 
moving  agent  during  the  same  period.  It  might  now  be  supposed, 
that,  if  this  force  were  suddenly  quadrupled,  so  as  to  equal  4  F^ 
the  velocity  would  again  increase  until  it  attained  to  four  times  its 
present  amount.  In  fact,  however,  its  velocity  rapidly  increases, 
but  only  to  twice  its  present  amount;  and  then  it  is  found  that  the 
resistance  is  again  just  balanced  by  the  greater  force.  That  this 
must  be  the  case  can  be  seen  by  reflecting,  that,  with  a  double 
velocity,  the  moving  train  passes  over  double  the  space  each  sec- 
ond, and  therefore  encounters  twice  as  many  points  of  resistance. 
Moreover,  it  strikes  each  of  these  points  with  double  the  velocity, 
and  hence  meets  at  each  point  twice  the  resistance.  It  there- 
fore meets,  during  a  second,  twice  as  many  points  of  resist- 
ance, and  suffers  at  each  point  twice  as  much  resistance.  The 
resistance  during  a  second  is  thus  four  times  as  great  as  before, 
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and  must  require  four  times  as  mvLch  force  to  overcome  it.  In 
order  to  obtain  tliree  times  the  velocity,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
increase  by  nine  times  the  force ;  and  in  general  tlie  force  re> 
quired  will  be  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  velocity  to  be 
attained.  What  is  true  of  the  motion  of  a  train  of  cars  is  true 
also  of  the  motion  of  a  steamboat,  and  indeed  of  all  motion 
whatsoever  by  which  work  is  or  may  be  accomplished.  Hence 
the  ability  of  a  force  to  do  work  is  proportional,  not  to  the 
velocity,  but  to  the  square  of  the  velocity  which  it  imparts  to 
the  moving  body. 

The  spac^  passed  over  during  a  second  by  a  body  starting  from 
a  state  of  rest,  is  equal  to  |  0  [5].  The  intensity  of  the  force 
which  has  moved  it  over  this  space  is  equal  to  ilf  0  The  product 
of.  the  intensity  of  the  force  by  the  space  passed  (the  number  of 
points  at  which  it  has  acted),  represents  the  work  accomplished 
by  the  force.  This  product,  equal  to  }  JIf  0',  was  named  by 
Leibnitz  vU  viva^  or  livings  /orcCy  to  distinguish  it  from  force 
which  does  not  produce  motion,  but  only  pressure  ;  and  which  he 
named  dead  force,  A  discussion  was  excited  by  Leibnitz  on  this 
subject,  in  which  all  the  mathematicians  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury took  part,  and  which  continued  for  more  than  forty  years; — 
one  party  claiming,  with  Leibnitz,  that  force  was  proportional  to 
the  square  of  the  velocity ;  and  the  other,  that  it  was  propor- 
tional to  the  simple  velocity, —  the  first  party  measuring  force 
by  the  vis  viva,  and  the  other  by  the  momentum.  As  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  in  such  cases,  both  parties  were  right ;  and  their 
two  opinions  were  harmonized  by  introducing  the  element  of 
time.  For,  as  we  have  seen,  the  living  force  represents,  not 
the  intensity  of  the  force  at  any  instant,  which  is  always  meas- 
ured by  -M"0,  but  the  work  which  the  force  will  accomplish  dui^ 
ing  a  second  of  time. 

It  represents,  in  other  words,  the  power  or  quantity  of  the  force, 
in  distinction  from  the  intensity  of  the  force.  The  intensity  of  a 
force  has  been  represented  by  F,  The  power  or  quantity  of  a 
force  may  be  denoted  by  P,    Hence, 

J'=:Jlf0,    and    P=iMt^\  [25.] 

The  ward  force  is  generally  used  in  a  restricted  sense,  as  in  (29), 
to  denote  only  the  intensity  of  any  effort,  the  quantity  of  tlie  force 
exerted  being  called  power.    These  terms  will  be  adopted  with 
their  usual  sense  in  this  volume. 
6» 
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FBOBLEMS. 

NoTs.  The  foUowing  problemf  should  be  tolTed  both  bj  geometrical  constrnctiov 
«Bd  hj  trigODometrj,  whenerer  both  method!  are  appUcable. 

Afeoiure  of  Force. 

25.  A  mass  of  matter  equal  to  10  units  of  mast  receives  an  acceleration 
from  a  given  force  of  5  metres..    What  is  the  intensitj  of  the  force  ? 

26.  A  mass  of  matter,  equal  to  7  units  of  mass  receives  an  accelera- 
tion from  a  given  force  of  9.8  motwis.  What  is  the  intensitj  of  the 
force? 

27.  A  mass  of  matter  equal  to  15  units  of  mass  receives  an  aoodeni- 
tion  from  a  given  force  of  1.654  metres.  What  is  the  intensitj  of  the 
force  ?  % 

28.  A  mass  of  matter  equal  to  20  units  of  mass  receives  an  aocelera* 

tion  from  a  given  force  of  26.243  metres.    What  is  the  intensitj  of  the 

force? 

Momentum, 

29.  A  railroad  train  whose  mass  equals  1000  units  is  traveUing  with 
a  velocitj  of  50  kilometres  an  hour.  What  is  its  momentum  ?  How 
manj  units  of  force  would  be  required  to  stop  the  train  in  ten  minutes, 
supposing  the  moving  power  to  cease  acting  ? 

80.  A  vessel  whose  mass  equals  120,000  units  is  moving  with  a  ve- 
locitj of  2.25  metres.  What  is  its  momentum  ?  How  manj  units  of 
force  would  be  required  to  stop  it  in  five  minutes,  supposing  the  moving 
power  to  cease  acting  ?  If  the  resistance  of  the  water  and  other  causes 
of  retardation  are  equivalent,  on  an  average,  to  a  force  of  900  units,  how 
soon  would  the  vessel  come  to  rest  after  tiie  moving  power  ceased  ? 

Con^pontion  of  Forcee. 

31.  Three  forces  are  acting  on  a  point  in  the  direction  A  By  equal  re- 
spectivelj  to  20,  35,  and  70  units.  In  the  opposite  direction,  B  Ay  are 
acting  four  forces,  equal  respectivelj  to  10,  45,  15,  and  30  units.  What 
is  the  intensitj,  and  what  the  direction,  of  the  resultant  ? 

32.  A  force  equal  to  1000  units  is  acting  on  a  point  in  the  direction 
BA.  What  is  the  intensitj  of  each  of  two  components,  which  are  to 
each  other  as  3  :  5,  and  both  of  which  are  acting  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  resultant  ?  What  is  the  intensitj  of  each  of  two  components,  one  of 
which  acts  in  the  direction  of  the  resultant  and  the  other  in  an  opposite 
direction,  and  which  are  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  3  :  5  ? 

33.  It  is  required  to  resolve  a  force  equal  to  441  units  into  six  compo- 
nents, in  the  same  direction  as  the  resultant,  whose  intensities  shall  be  to 
each  other  as  1  :  2  :  2«  :  2»  :  2*  :  2«. 

34.  It  is  required  to  resolve  a  force  equal  to  44  units  into  six  compo- 
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nents.  Three  of  these,  which  have  the  same  directioQ  as  the  resultant, 
are  to  each  other  as  1  :  8  :  5  ;  while  the  three  others,  which  have  an  op- 
posite direction,  are  to  each  other  as  1  :  2  :  3. .  Moreover,  the  sum  of  the 
first  is  5.4  times  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  last* 

35.  Two  forces  are  acting  at  right  angles  to  each  other  on  one  point 
The  force  i^'  —  5  units,  and  the  force  F^'  —  5  in/l  units.  What  is 
the  intensity  of  the  resultant  ?  and  what  is  the  angle  which  its  direction 
makes  with  the  direction  of  ^'  ? 

36.  Two  forces  acting  at  right  angles  on  one  point  are  equal,  i^'  to  3 
units,  and  F*'  to  4  units*  What  is  the  intensity  of  the  resultant  ?  and 
what  is  the  angle  which  its  direction  makes  with  the  direction  oi  F'l 

37.  It  is  required  to  resolve  a  force,  F  >—  100  units,  into  two  compo- 
nents, F*  and  F"^  making  with  F  the  angles  65"  and  25"  respectively. 
What  must  be  their  intensities  ? 

38.  It  is  required  to  resolve  a  force,  JF* »  100  units,  into  two  compo- 
nents at  right  angles  to  each  other,  one  of  which  which  shall  be  equal  to 
30  units.  What  must  be  the  value  of  the  second  component  ?  and  what 
the  values  of  the  angles  which  both  components  make  with  the  resultant? 

39.  Two  forces,  each  equal  to  100  units,  act  on  one  point  The  angle 
made  by  the  directions  of  the  two  forces  equab  45".  What  is  the  value 
of  the  resultant  ? 

40.  The  directions  of  two  forces,  F*  —  100  and  F"  —  50,  acting  on 
one  point,  make  an  angle  of  145".  What  is  the  value  of  the  resultant 
Fl  and  what  are  the  angles  which  F  makes  with  F*  and  F*'  ? 

41.  It  is  required  to  decompose  a  force,  ^  >—  125,  into  two  compo- 
nents, the  direction  of  each  of  which  shall  make,  with  the  direction  of  F^ 
an  angle  of  25".    What  will  be  the  value  of  each  component  ? 

42.  It  is  required  to  resolve  a  force,  J^  >—  100,  into  two  components, 
F*  and  F"^  whose  direction  shall  make,  with  the  direction  of  Fy  the  an- 
gles of  10"  and  20"  respectively.  What  will  be  the  value  of  each  com- 
ponent ? 

43.  Five  forces,  whose  directions  are  in  the  same  plane,  act  on  one 
point  The  intensities  of  the  forces,  and  the  angles  which  their  directions 
make  with  a  fixed  direction  passing  through  the  point  of  application  in 
the  same  plane,  are  given  in  the  following  table :  — 


iDtoilfyef  ttafOfM*. 

IneliDkOon  to  Uie  axad  Oinetloii. 

90 

50» 

100 

120« 

120 

170' 

50 

250» 

40 

290" 

What  is  the  intensity  of  the  resultant  ?  and  what  is  the  angle  which  its 
direction  makes  with  the  fixed  direction  ? 
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44.  The  force  -P  — 100  is  resolved  into  two.  oomponents,  F'  — 100 
and  F"  —  150.  What  are  the  angles  which  the  directions  of  these  com* 
ponents  make  with  the  direction  c£  F? 

45.  At  the  extremities  of  a  straight  line  44  c  m.  long,  two  parallel 
forces,  F*  — 15  and  F"  —  7,  are  acting  in  the  same  direction.  What 
is  the  intensity  of  the  resultant?  and  what  is  the  position  of  the  centre  of 
the  two  forces  ? 

46.  At  the  extremities  of  a  straight  line  12  cm.  long,  two  parallel 
forces,  -F'  «-■  19  and  F"  ■-  18,  are  acting  in  opposite  directions.  What 
is  the  intensity  of  the  resultant  ?  and  what  is  the  position  of  the  centre  of 
the  two  forces  ? 

Action  and  Reaction. 

47.  A  mass  Jf  —  20  units,  moving  with  a  velocity  of  5  m.,  meets 
a  second  mass  M'  —  15  units,  which  is  at  rest  What  will  be  the  ve- 
locity of  the  combined  masses  afler  collision  ?  In  this  and  in  the  few 
succeeding  problems  the  masses  are  supposed  to  be  unelastic,  and  so 
constituted  that  afler  the  collision  they  will  move  on  together  as  one 
body. 

48.  A  mass  Jf—  500  units,  moving  with  a  velocity  of  15  m.,  strikes 
another  mass  M*  ■■  50  units,  moving  with  a  velocity  of  10  m.  in  the 
same  direction.  What  will  be  the  velocity  of  the  combined  masses 
afler  the  collision? 

49.  A  mass  JIf  —  250  units,  moving  with  a  velocity  of  20  m.,  meets 
another  mass  M*  »«  300  units,  moving  with  a  velocity  of  2  m.  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  What  will  be  the  velocity  of  the  combined  masses  afler 
the  collision  ? 

50.  A  mass  Mf^  25  units,  moving  with  a  velocity  of  5  m.,  meets  an- 
other mass  M*  «»  30  units,  moving  with  a  velocity  of  2  m.  The  direc- 
tions of  the  two  motions  before  collision  make  with  each  other  an 
angle  of  75®.  What  will  be  the  velocity  of  the  combined  masses 
afler  the  collision  ?  and  what  will  be  the  angle  made  by  the  direction 
of  the  resulting  motion  with  the  directions  of  the  two  motions  before 
collision  ? 

GRAVITATION. 

(43.)  Definition,  —  When  bodies  near  the  surface  of  the  earth 
are  left  unsupported,  they  fall  to  the  ground ;  or,  if  supported, 
they  exert  a  downward  pressure,  which  we  term  their  weight. 
The  cause  of  these  phenomena  is  called  the  force  of  gravity. 
This  force  is  the  attraction  which  the  earth  exercises  upon  all 
bodies  on  or  near  its  surface,  and  is  only  a  particular  case  of  a 
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general  force  of  nature,  in  virtue  of  which  all  bodies  in  the  uni- 
verse attract  each  other,  with  a  force  depending  on  their  masses 
and  their  mutual  distances.  Astronomy  exhibits  the  grandest 
examples  of  this  force,  in  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  but 
it  can  also  be  shown  that  the  same  force  acts  upon  the  smallest 
masses  of  matter  with  which  we  experiment  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  The  existence  of  this  force  of  attraction  between  the  heav- 
enly bodies  was  first  recognized  by  Newton,  who  discovered  the 
law  which  it  obeys,  and  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Universal  Ghravi- 
tation.  In  this  work,  we  shall  only  have  occasion  to  study  those 
phenomena  of  gravitation  which  are  caused  by  the  attraction 
which  the  earth  exerts  for  bodies  on  or  near  its  surface.  Let  us 
then  inquire  what  is  the  direction,  what  the  point  of  application, 
and  what  the  intensity  of  this  force.     Compare  (26). 

(44.)  Direction  of  the  Earth's  Attraction.  —  It  has  been 
stated  (27),  that  the  direction  of  a  force  is  the  direction  of  the 
motion  which  it  causes,  or  the  direction  of  the  pressure  which  it 
exerts.  When  bodies  fall  freely,  they  move  on  a  line  which,  if 
extended,  would  pass  through  a  variable  point  near  the  centre 
of  the  globe,  called  its  centre  of  attraction.  Hence,  the  direction 
of  the  force  of  gravitation  is  that  of  a  line  joining  the  centre 
of  attraction  of  the  earth  to  the  point  of  application  of  the  body. 
This  direction  is  given  by  a  plumMinCy  which  is  merely  a  small 
weight,  generally  of  lead,  suspended  by  a  light 
and  flexible  thread  (Fig.  17).  When  the  weight 
thus  freely  suspended  is  at  rest,  it  is  easy  to  show 
that  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  force 
of  gravitation  is  in  the  direction  of 
the  line.  In  Fig.  18,  for  example, 
this  pressure  must  be  in  the  direc- 
tion A  C.  To  prove  this,  suppose  for 
a  moment  the  force  exerting  the  pres- 
sure were  in  any  other  direction,  as 
A  B ;  then  the  force  in  the  direction 
AB  could  be  decomposed  into  two 
components,  one  in  the  direction  A  C,  which  would 
be  neutralized  by  the  resistance  of  tlie  point  of 
suspension,  the  other  in  the  direction  A  D,  which 
would  cause  motion.  As  by  supposition  the  weight  '^-^- 
is  at  rest,  it  follows  that  the  direction  of  the  pressure,  and  hence 


rif.  17. 
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also  the  direction  of  the  ibroe  of  grayitation,  must  be  that  of  the 
plumb-line. 

If  Bereral  plumb-lines  be  placed  near  each  other,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  lines  when  at  rest  will  all  be  sensibly  parallel  to 
each  other ;  because  their  distances  apart  are  inconsiderable  in 
comparison  with  the  length  of  the  radius  of  the  earth.  Hence 
the  directions  of  the  forces  of  gravity  exerted  by  the  earth  on 
neighboring  bodies  are  parallel.  The  direction  of  the  plumb- 
line  at  any  place  is  called  the  vertical  direction^  and  the  di- 
rection perpendicular  to  tliis  the  horizontal  direction.  The 
surface  of  a  liquid  at  rest,  as  will  be  proved  hereafter,  is  always 
horizontal,  and  therefore  perpendicular  to  the  plumb-line. 

(45.)  Point  of  Application  of  the  Earths  $  Attraction.  —  A3 
every  particle  of  a  body  is  similarly  situated  towards  the  earth,  it 
follows  that  every  particle  must  be  equally  attracted,  and  that 
there  must  be  as  many  points  of  application  as  there  are  parti- 
cles of  the  body.  The  action  of  the  earth's  attraction  may  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  the  action  of  an  infinite  number  of  parallel 
and  equal  forces  on  as  many  distinct  points  of  application.  The 
resultant  of  these  forces  can  be  easily  found  by  extending  the 
method,  discussed  in  (89),  of  finding  the  resultant  of  several 
parallel  forces,  to  the  case  where  the  number  of  forces  is  infinite. 
As  the  general  conclusions  of  (39)  are  independent  of  the  num- 
ber of  parallel  forces,  it  follows  that  the  direction  of  the  result- 
ant of  the  forces  of  gravity,  acting  on  the  particles  of  a  body,  is 
parallel  to  the  common  direction  of  the  forces,  and  also  that  the 
intensity  of  the  resultant  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  intensities  of 
the  components. 

If,  for  example,  A  B  (Fig.  19)  represents  a  mass  of  matter, 
and  the  small  arrows  pointing  vertically  downwards  represent 
the  directions  of  the  gravitating  forces  acting  on  the  particles  com- 
posing such  mass,  then  it  follows,  from  what  has  been  explained, 
that  the  resultant  of  all  these  forces  will  have  a  direction,  D  Ej 
parallel  to  their  common  direction,  and  will  have  an  intensity 
equal  to  their  sum.  The  position  of  this  resultant  remains  yet  to 
be  determined.  The  principles  of  mathematics  enable  us,  in  many 
cases,  to  combine  together  tlie  forces  acting  on  all  the  particles 
of  a  body,  by  extending  the  method  used  in  (39),  Fig.  13,  and 
thus  to  calculate  the  exact  position  of  the  resultant ;  but  its  posi- 
tion can  in  most  cases  be  determined  more  readily  by  experi- 
ment. 
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If,  in  Fig.  19,  we  suppose  that  the  line  represented  bj  the  large 
arrow  is  the  direction  of  the  resultant,  it  is  evident  that,  if  any 
point,  such  as  C,  on  tluit  line,  is  supported,  the 
body  will  remain  at  rest ;  because  the  resultant 
of  dl  the  forces  acting  upon  the  body  having  the 
direction  D  Ey  will  be  expended  in  pressure  on 
the  fixed  point  C  It  is  not  essential  that  the 
point  of  support  should  be  in  the  body,  for  the 
same  would  he  true  for  any  point  in  the  direo- 
ticm  of  the  arrow  D  E.  If,  for  example,  X>  were 
a  pin,  from  which  the  body  was  suspended  by 
a  thread  attached  to  the  body  at  any  point  in  the 
line  D  C,  then  the  body  would  still  remain  at  ^-s  i* 

rest ;  for,  as  before,  the  resultant  having  the  direction  D  E  would 
be  expended  in  pressure  on  the  pin  at  D.  It  would  be  different, 
however,  with  a  point  of  support  not  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow, 
such  as  P.  If  Ibe  body  be  connected  with  this  point  by  a  string 
attached  at  C,  it  will  no  Longer  remain  at  rest ;  for  the  resultant 
D  E,  acting  at  the  point  C,  can  be  decomposed  into  two  compo- 
nents,-t— the  first  in  the  direction  of  CH^  which  would  be  ex- 
pended in  pressure  on  the  point  P,  and  the  second  in  the  direction 
Cly  which  would  move  the  body  towards  the  vertical  line.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that,  if  a  body  be  supported  by  a  fixed  point, 
it  cannot  remain  at  rest,  unless  the  resultant  of  all  the  parallel 
forces  which  gravity  exerts  upon  its  particles  passes  through  that 
point. 

This  fact  gives  us  the  means  of  ascertaining  experimentally 
the  position  of  the  resultant  of  the  parallel  forces  which  gravity 
exerts  upon  the  particles  of  a  body.  We  have 
only  to  suspend  it  by  a  string  attached  to  any 
point  of  the  body,  and  the  direction  which  the 
string  assumes  will  be  the  direction  of  the  re- 
sultant  of  the  forces  of  gravity  when  the  body 
is  in  that  position.  In  Fig.  20,  for  example,  the 
resultant  of  the  forces  which  gravity  exerts  upon 
the  particles  of  the  chair  is  the  line  A  B^  when 
the  chair  is  in  the  position  represented  in  the 
figure.  K  we  attach  the  string  to  another 
point,  the  chair  will  take  another  position,  and 
the  resultant  will  also  change  its  position  to  the 
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line  CD,  Fig.  21.    We  should  find,  by  experiment,  that  for 
erery  point  of  suspension  there  would  be  a  different  position  of 
the  chair,  and  also  a  different  position  of 
the  resultant. 

When,  in  any  given  position  of  a  body, 
we  hare  determined  the  position  of  the 
resultant  of  the  forces  of  gravity,  we  liave 
also  determined  a  line  on  which  the  point 
of  application  of  the  earth's  attraction  must 
be ;  because,  by  (32),  lliis  point  may  be 
any  point  on  the  line  of  the  resultant..  Tho. 
position  of  the  line,  howeyer,  will  depend 
on  the  position  of  the  body ;  and  there- 
^  fore,  in  order  to  determine  it,  the  position 

of  the  body  must  be  given. 
(46.)  Centre  of  Gravity.  —  When  a  body  is  turned  round  in 
any  direction,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  lines  of  direction  of  the  par- 
allel forces,  which  gravity  exerts  on  its  particles,  revolve  about 
their  points  of  application,  retaining  their  parallelism.  Hence  it 
follows,  from  (40),  that,  in  any  position  which  the  body  may  as- 
sume, the  resultant  of  these  forces  will  always  pass  through  the 
same  point.  This  common  point  of  intersection  of  the  resultants 
of  the  forces  of  gravity,  in  any  position  which  the  body  may  as- 
sume, is  termed  the  centre  of  gravity.  This  point  has  several 
important  relations,  which  we  will  now  consider. 

The  centre  of  gravity  may  always  be  regarded  a^s  the  point 
of  application  of  the  resultant  of  the  forces  which  gravity  exerts 
upon  the  particles  of  a  body^  because  it  has  been  proved,  first, 
that  the  point  of  application  may  be  any  point  on  the  line  of  the 
resultant ;  secondly,  that  the  centre  of  gravity  is  a  point  common 
to  all  the  resultants. 

When  the  centre  of  gravity  is  supported,  the  body  remains  at 
rest.  If  the  centre  of  gravity  be  supported  on  a  point  or  axis, 
and  the  body  is  free  to  turn  round  such  axis,  the  body  will  re- 
main at  rest  in  any  position  in  which  it  can  be  placed.  This 
result  follows  necessarily  from  the  last ;  for,  as  the  point  of  appli* 
cation  of  the  resultant  is  fixed,  the  whole  intensity  of  the  forces 
of  gravity  must  be  expended  in  pressure  against  this  point. 

The  whole  attractive  force  exerted  by  a  mass  of  matter  may 
be  regarded  as  emanating  from  its  centre  of  gravity.    The  prin^ 
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ciple,  that  action  and  reaction  are  always  equal  and  opposite, 
applies  to  the  attraction  of  gravity  exerted  by  one  mass  of  matter 
over  another.  The  earth  is  attracted,  by  a  body  near  its  surface, 
-with  a  force  exactly  equal  to  the  attraction  exerted  by  the  earth 
on  tills  body*  Now,  since  the  attraction  of  die  body  must  be 
equal  and  opposite  to  that  of  the  earth,  it  folloiMrs  that  the  re- 
sultant of  ilie  force  must  be  on  the  same  line  with  the  centre  of 
gravity,  and  hence  may  always  be  regarded  as  emanating  from 
it.  Hence,  also,  the  attraction  of  the  earth  may  be  regarded  as 
emanating  from  some  one  point,  which  is  not,  however,  the 
same  as  the  centre  of  its  figure,  and,  moreover,  it  is  variable. 

A  singular  result  follows  from  the  principle  of  reaction  above 
stated,  since  it  must  be,  when  a  body  falls  to  the  ground,  that 
the  earth  must  rise  to  meet  the  body,  —  and  this  is  true  ;  but  the 
extent  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  is  as  much  less  than  that  of 
the  body,  as  the  mass  of  the  earth  is  greater  than  the  mass  of  the 
body.  Representing  by  m  the  mass  of  the  body,  we  have  for  the 
intensity  of  the  eartli's  attraction  m  ti ;  and  representing  by  M 
the  mass  of  the  earth,  we  have  for  the  intensity  of  the  body's  at- 
traction for  the  earth  M  ti' ;  and  since  these  are  equal,  we  have 

mv=:  Mv'j    or    t>' :  ti  =  m  :  Jf ; 

that  is,  the  velocity  acquired  by  the  earth  at  the  end  of  one  sec^ 
ond  is  as  much  less  than  that  acquired  by  the  body,  as  the  mass 
of  the  body  is  less  than  that  of  the  earth. 

(47.)  Position  of  the  Centre  of  Gravity.  —  For  the  methods 
of  calculating. the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  we  must  refer 
the  student  to  works  on  Mechanics,  since  these  methods  depend 
on  the  principles  of  the  higher  mathematics.  The  position  of 
the  centre  of  gravity  can  be  found  experimentally  by  suspending 
the  body  by  a  cord  from  two  points  successively,  as  represented 
in  Figs.  20,  21.  The  point  where  the  line  of  the  cord  produced 
in  one  position  intersects  the  line  of  the  cord  produced  in  the 
second,  is,  by  (46),  the  centre  of  gravity.  It  can  thus  be  proved, 
that,  when  a  homogeneous  body  has  a  regular  form,  the  centre  of 
gravity  is  at  the  centre  of  the  figure.  This  is  tlie  case  with  the 
sphere,  the  cube,  the  octahedron,  and  the  other  regular  solids  of 
geometry.  So  also,  when  a  homogeneous  body  has  a  symmetrical 
axis,  the  centre  of  gravity  will  be  a  point  of  this  axis.  Thus,  in 
a  cone,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  in  the  axis  of  the  cone,  and  it  can 
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easily  be  seen  that,  if  a  cone  be  suspended  by  a  string  from  its 
apex,  the  direction  of  the  line  of  suspension  would  coincide  with 
the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  cone  ;  because,  as  the  matter  is 
uniformly  distributed  round  this  axis,  tiie  gravity  of  its  particles, 
acting  equally  on  eyery  side,  will  hare  no  tendency  to  move  it 
when  in  this  position. 

The  centre  of  gravity  is  not  necessarily  in  the  body.  Thus, 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  hoop  is  at  its  centre,  and  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity  of  a  hollow  sphere,  an  empty  box,  or  a  cask,  is 
witliin  it. 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  two  separate  and  independent  bodies 
immovably  united  is  a  point  between  them.  This  point  can  be 
very  easily  determined  mathematically,  from  principles  already 
established. 

Let  A  and  £,  Fig,  22,  be  the  two  bodies,  and  let  a  and  b  be  their 
centres  of  gravity.     Connect  the  two  by  a  line.    From  what  has 

been  said,  it  follows  that  the 
attraction  of  the  earth  on  this 
system  may  be  regarded  as  the 


¥1(22. 


action  of  two  parallel  forces  at 
a  and  b.  Hence,  the  point  of 
application  of  the  resultant,  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  system,  must  be  on  the  line  a  fr,  and 
must  divide  the  line  into  two  parts,  which  are  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  intensities  of  the  forces.  It  will  be  shown  in 
(49)  that  the  two  forces  are  proportional  to  the  masses,  and 
hence  the  centre  of  gravity  must  divide  the  line  a  b  into  two 
parts  which  are  inversely  proportional  to  the  masses  of  the  two 
bodies  A  and  B. 

(48.)  StctbUj  Vhstablej  and  Neutral  Equilibrium.  —  It  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  what  has  been  said,  that  tlie  centre  of 
gravity  of  a  body  has  always  a  tendency  to  move  into  the  lowest 
position  of  which  the  conditions  will  admit.  Hence,  if  the  body 
is  supported  at  only  one  point,  it  cannot  remain  at  rest,  unless 
this  point  of  support  is  either  at  the  centre  of  gravity  or  is  iu  the 
same  vertical  with  it.  If  the  centre  of  gravity  is  below  the 
point  of  support,  the  body  is  in  a  itabJe  equilibrium ;  because, 
if  by  any  means  the  centre  is  displaced,  the  force  of  gravity  will 
tend  to  restore  it  to  its  original  position.  If,  however,  the  centre 
of  gravity  is  above  the  point  of  support,  the  body  will  be  in  an 
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unstable  equilibrium  ;  for  the  slightest  displacement  will  remoye 
the  centre  out  of  the  vertical,  and  it  will  then  move  to  the  lowest 
possible  position.  The  chair  suspended  bj  a  string  in  Fig.  20  is 
in  a  stable  equilibrium,  because  tlie  centi^  of  gravity  is  below 
the  point  of  support.  The  same  chair  could,  with  great  care,  be 
balanced  on  the  end  of  one  of  its  legs,  but  its  equilibrium  would 
tlien  be  unstable ;  because  the  centre  of  gravity  would  be  above 
the  point  of  support,  and  the  slightest  displacement  of  the  centre 
of  gravity  would  cause  the  chair  to  fall. 

When  a  body  rests  on  a  base,  it  is  stable,  when  the  vertical 
passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity  falls  within  the  base.  The 
stability  of  tlie  body  in  such  a  position  is  estimated  by  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  force  required  to  overturn  it.  If  its  position  can 
be  disturbed  or  deranged  without  raising  its  centre  of  gravity, 
the  slightest  force  will  be  sufficient  to  move  it ;  but  if  its  position 
cannot  be  changed  without  causing  its  centre  of  gravity  to  rise 
to  a  higher  position,  then  a  force  will  be  required  which  would  be 
sufficient  to  raise  the  entire  body  through  the  height  to  which  its 
centre  of  gravity  must  be  elevated.  This  is  illustrated  in  Figs. 
23,  24,  25.    To  turn  the  cylinder  over  the  edge  -B,  it  would  be 
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necessary  in  either  case  to  move  the  centre  of  gravity,  G,  over 
the  arc  O  Ej  and  hence  to  raise  it  through  the  height  HE. 
This  distance  is  greater,  and  hence  the  force  required  to  over- 
turn the  cylinder  is  greater,  the  larger  the  base  of  the  cylinder 
relatively  to  its  height.  It  can  also  easily  be  seen  that  the  sta- 
bility is  greatest  when  the  vertical,  passing  through  the  centre  of 
gravity,  passes  also  through  the  centre  of  the  base.    If  it  passes 
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through  the  edge  of  the  base,  as  in  Fig.  26,  the  slightest  force 
will  overturn  it    If  it  passes  outside  of  the  base  (Fig.  27),  then 


ng-aa. 
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the  centre  will  be  unsupported,  and  the  cylinder  will  fall.  These 
principles,  which  have  been  illustrated  by  a  cylinder,  may  be 
readily  extended  to  other  bodies. 

When  a  body  rests  on  two  or  more  points,  it  is  not  necessary 
for  its  stability  that  its  centre  of  gravity  should  be  directly 
over  one  of  these  points ;  it  is  only  necessary  that  its  vertical 
should  fall  between  them.  If  a  body  rests  on  two  points,  it 
is  supported  as  effectually  as  if  it  rested  on  an  edge  coinciding 
witli  the  straight  line  which  unites  the  two.  If  it  rests  on  three 
points,  it  is  supported  as  firmly  as  it  would  be  by  a  triangular 
base  coinciding  with  the  triangle  of  which  the  three  points  are 
vertices. 

A  familiar  condition  of  equilibrium  is  presented  by  a  sphere 
resting  on  a  level  plane.  Such  a  sphere  has  but  one  point  of 
support,  and  this  is  directly  under  the  centre  of  gravity.  If  the 
sphere  is  rolled  upon  the  plane,  the  centre  of  gravity  will  neither 
rise  nor  fall.  Hence  any  force,  however  slight,  will  cause  it  to 
move  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  body  will  have  no  tendency, 
of  itself,  to  change  its  position  when  it  is  disturbed.  This  condi- 
tion is  called  neutral  equilibrium.  A  cylinder  resting  with  its 
edge  on  a  plane  and  level  surface  is  another  example  of  neutral 
equilibrium. 

(49.)  Intensity  of  the  Earth's  Attraction. —  T!\iq  fallmg  of  a 
stone  to  the  earth  is,  as  has  been  stated  (21),  an  example  of  a 
uniformly  accelerated  motion.    Hence,  the  force  of  gravitation 
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must  be  a  force  of  constant  intensity  (27).  The  amount  of  ao- 
celeration,  as  was  also  stated  (21),  at  the  latitude  of  Paris,  is 
0  s=  9.8088  metres.  This  acceleration  is  the  same  for  all  masses 
of  matter,  whether  large  or  small.  The  apparent  contradiction 
to  this  statement  in  common  experience  arises  from  the  fact,  that 
the  fall  of  light  bodies  is  more  retarded  bj  the  resistance  of  the 
air  than  that  of  hearj  bodies.  If,  howeyer,  the  experiment  is 
made  in  a  vacuum,  it  will  be  found  that  a  gold  eagle  and  a  feather 
will  fall  with  equal  rapidity.  The  intensity  of  a  force  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  equal  to  Mv.  Bepresenting  the  intensity  of  the  force 
of  gravity,  which  acts  on  a  given  mass  of  matter,  itf,  by  &,  we 
shall  have,  for  the  latitude  of  Paris, 

G  =  Jtf  9.8088  (units  of  force).  [26.] 

For  any  other  mass  of  matter,  itf',  we  shall  have,  in  the  same 
way, 

G'  =  M'  9.8088  (units  of  force). 
Hence, 

Gi  G'^MiM'.  [27.] 

The  intensity  of  the  earth's  attraction  is  therefore  proportional 
to  the  quantity  of  matter  on  which  it  acts.  In  other  words,  the 
force  increases  with  the  quantity  of  matter  to  which  it  is  applied. 
In  this  respect  gravity  diflTers  from  many  other  forces  with  which 
we  are  familiar,  from  muscular  force  and  the  force  of  a  steam- 
engine,  for  example,  since  these  have  a  constant  value,  and  do  not 
vary  with  the  amount  of  matter  to  which  they  are  applied. 

We  assumed  (45)  that  the  earth's  attraction  acts  equally  on 
every  particle  of  matter.  If  this  is  true,  it  follows  that  the  re- 
sultants of  all  the  forces  of  gravity  acting  on  the  separate  parti- 
cles of  two  bodies  must  be  proportional  to  the  number  of  par- 
ticles in  each ;  in  other  words,  to  the  masses  of  the  two  bodies. 
That  this  is  the  case,  is  proved  by  the  experiment  on  falling 
bodies  alluded  to  above,  and  by  the  proportion  [27]  which  fol- 
lowed.    Hence  the  assumption  of  (45)  was  correct. 

As  the  intensity  of  the  force  of  gravity  varies  with  the  amount 
of  matter  on  which  it  acts,  we  must,  in  estimating  the  strength 
of  this  force  in  different  places,  always  compare  the  intensities 
of  the  force  when  acting  on  equal  masses  of  matter.  It  simpli- 
fies the  subject,  to  take  a  quantity  of  matter  equal  to  the  unit  of 
mass  in  each  case.  Representing  then  by  g  the  intensity  of  the 
6* 
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attraction  of  graTitation  for  liie  itnit  of  man,  we  can  earily  cbe» 
dace  from  [26], 

g  t=z  9.8088  (units  v/force^ ;  [28,] 

and  also 

G  =  Mg  (fmUM  of  force).  [29.] 

In  this  book,  g  will  alwajs  be  used  to  express  the  intensity  of  the 
force  of  grayitj  acting  on  the  unit  of  mass,  or,  in  general,  the 
intensity  of  the  force  of  gravity ;  and  O  will*  always  be  used  to 
express  the  intensity  of  the  force  of  gravity  acting  on  a  given 
mass,  M.  In  every  case  they  both  stand  for  a  certain  number  of 
units  of  force.  The  intensity  of  the  earth's  attraction  varies 
slightly  at  different  points  of  its  surface ;  thus,  at  the  equator, 
g  =  9.7806  ;  at  the  latitude  of  Paris,  as  above,  g  =  9.8088 ; 
and  at  the  pole,  g  ^  9.8314. 

In  order  to  determine  the  intensity  of  gravity  at  difierent 
places,  it  might  be  supposed  tliat  we  could  measure  the  dis- 
tance through  which  a  heavy  body  would  fall  the  first  second, 
and  then,  by  the  principles  of  uniformly  accelerated  motion  (21), 
twice  this  distance  would  be  equal  to  the  value  of  g  at  the  given 
place.  On  account  of  the  great  rapidity  with  which  bodies  fall, 
it  is  impossible  to  measure  this  distance  with  any  accuracy ;  nor 
is  this  necessary,  since  we  have  in  the  pendulum  an  instrument 
by  which  we  can  determine  indirectly  the  value  of  g  with  great 
precision. 

(50.)  Pendulum.  —  A  pendulum  is  a  heavy  body,  suspended 
from  a  fixed  point  by  a  rod  or  cord.  If  the  centre'  of  gravity  of 
the  body  is  directly  under  the  point  of  support,  the  body  remains 
at  rest ;  but  if  the  body  be  drawn  out  of  this  position,  so  that 
the  centre  of  gravity  will  be  on  either  side  of  the  vertical  line 
passing  through  the  point  of  support,  then  the  body,  when  disen- 
gaged, will  fall  towards  the  vertical  line,  and  in  consequence  of 
its  inertia  will  continue  its  motion  beyond  the  vertical  line  until 
it  comes  to  rest.  It  will  then  return  to  the  vertical,  and  thus 
oscillate  from  side  to  side.  In  order  to  investigate  the  phe^ 
nomena  of  this  kind  of  motion,  the  mathematicians  study  at  first 
an  ideal  pendulum,  which  they  call  a  simple  pendulum j  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  actual  material  pendidum,  which  they  call  a 
compound  pendulum. 

(51.)  Simple  Pendulum.  —  A  simple  pendulum  consists  of  a 
material  point  suspended  to  a  fixed  point  by  means  of  a  thread 
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without  mass  or  fv(eigbt»  porfeetly  flexible  find  jlnexteBBible. 
Such  a  pendulum  is  of  .course  ..ooly  a  mathematical  abstntc-; 
tion ;  but  we  can.  approach  isufficieutly  neai:  to  it^  for  purposes 
of  illustration,, bj  suspending, a  amall  lead  biiUet  to  a.fixod  poiu4 
by  means  of  a  fine  »lk. thread* .    .  .  .  j 

Let  O  Ay  Fig.  28,  be  such  a  simple  pendulum,  in  a  yertical  po- 
rtion, and  therefore  at  rest  If  w^  now  withdraw  it  to  the  pp^i- 
tion  O  jB,  the  force  of  gravity  actr 
ing  on  the  point  B  in  the  direction 
Bff  may  be  decomposed  into  two 
components ;  one^  B  a,  which  will  be 
destroyed  by  tlie  resistance  of  the 
thread  and  of  the  fixed  point  O;  the 
other,  B  4,  perpendicular  to  O.  £, 
which,  being  unresisted,  will  move 
the  point  B  towards  the  ycBtical 
O  A.  If  the  line  jBg*  represents 
the  intensity  of  the  force  of  grav- 
ity, tlien  B  b  represents  .the^  in- 
tensity of  the  second  .  cooapouei^. 
Hence,  if  we  suppose  liie  amount 
of  matter  concentrated,  at  JS  to  be  .:equal  to  tba  unit  of  ^ass,  and 
represent  the  angle  BOA  by  a,  we  shall  have,  for  the  value  of 
the  second  component,  ;g'- sin  a^  This  component  will  evidently 
diminish  in  intensity  as  the  pendulum  approaches  the^  vertical, 
and  at  the  vertical  will  become  nothing.  It  appeals,  therefore, 
that  this  force  will  be  continuous,  but  upt.  constant ;  and  hence, 
that  the  pendulum  will  move  with  an  accelerateil^  but  not  with 
a  uniformly  accelerated  motion  (20),  in  the  arc  of  a  circle  whose 
radius  is  equal  to  O  5. 

Having  reached  the  vertical  O  J.,  the  pendulum,  in  virtue  of  its 
momentum,  will  rise  with  a  retarded  motion  toward  OB' ;  and 
since  the  action  of  gravitation  in  retarding  the  motion  mu«t  bo 
exactly  equal  to  its  previous  action  in  accelerating  it,  it  follows 
from  (27)  that  the  momentum  will  not  be  destroyed  until  the 
pendulum  has  moved  over  an  arc,  A  B\  equal  io  AB.  At  B*  it 
will  be  for  an  instant  at  r^t,  and  then  fall  b^k,.again,  ;to  AjTer 
mount  to  By  imd  thu9  continue  indefinitely,  supposing  tljuer^^were 
no  resistance.  In  actual  -  praqtice,  however,  with  a  compound 
pendulum^  the  j:esiataixce  ofthe^  air,thQ  ri^itypf;)^e  thread, 
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and  the  friction  at  the  point  of  support,  rapidly  diminish  the 
arc  through  wliich  it  mores,  and  finally  arrest  the  motion  al- 
together. By  diminishing  these  resistances,  the  motion  may  be 
made  to  continue  for  a  proportionally  longer  time ;  and  a  pendu- 
lum has  been  known  to  continue  oscillating  iu  a  vacuum  for 
several  hours. 

Each  motion  of  the  pendulum  from  B  to  B*,  or  from  B'  to  Bj 
is  called  one  oscillation^  and  the  angle  B  OB'  is  called  the  ampli- 
tude  of  the  oscillation. 

(52.)  Lochronism  of  the  Pendulum.  —  It  is  evident  that  the 
length  of  time  required  for  a  single  oscillation  of  the  pendulum 
O  Aj  Fig.  28,  must  be  absolutely  the  same,  so  long  as  the  ampli- 
tude of  the  oscillation  remains  constant ;  but  also,  what  is  more 
remarkable,  it  is  true  that  the  time  required  for  each  oscillation 
of  the  pendulum  is  but  little  influenced  by  the  amplitude  of  the 
oscillation ;  and,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  time  of  oscilla- 
tion  may  be  regarded  as  equal  for  all  amplitudes  not  exceeding 
three  or  four  degrees.  This  singular  property  of  the  pendulum 
is  termed  isochronisMy  from  two  Greek  words  signifying  equal 
time,  and  the  oscillations  of  the  pendulum  are  said  to  be  iso- 
chronous. Two  oscillations  of  the  pendulum  are  not,  however, 
absolutely  isochronous,  unless  the  difference  between  their  am- 
plitudes is  infinitely  small. 

(53.)  Formula  of  the  Pendulum.  —  If  we  represent  by  T  the 
time  of  oscillation  of  a  pendulum  in  seconds,  by  /  its  length  in 
fractions  of  a  metre,  by  g  the  acceleration  produced  by  gravity 
each  second,  and  by  n  tlie  ratio  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle 
to  its  diameter,  the  value  of  T  may  be  found  to  be 


Jf. 


[30.] 


when  the  amplitude  of  the  oscillation  is  infinitely  small.  If  the 
amplitude  is  not  infinitely  small,  but  only  very  small,  tlien  we 
have 


-''JK'  +  ie)  [^10 


when  a  is  the  ratio  of  the  length  of  the  arc  A  B^  Fig.  28,  to  the 
length  of  the  pendulum.  The  truth  of  these  formulae  cannot 
readily  be  demonstrated  without  the  aid  of  the  higher  mathe- 
matics, and  we  must  therefore  refer  the  student  to  works  on 
Analytical  Mechanics  for  the  demonstration. 
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Several  important  truths  are  expressed  in  these  formiil» :  — 

1.  The  duration  of  an  oscillation  does  not  depend  on  its  ampli- 
tude when  this  is  infinitely  smally  and  is  but  slightly  influenced 
by  the  amplitude  even  when  it  is  as  large  as  three  or  four  de- 
grees. By  substituting,  in  [30],  /=!,  and  g-  =  9.809,  wc 
should  obtain,  for  the  time  of  vibration  of  a  pendulum  one 
metre  long,  at  the  latitude  of  Paris,  Tss  1.008085.  By  sub- 
stituting in  [31]  the  same  values,  and  also  a  =  8.1416  -r  90  ss 
0.0349,  we  should  obtain,  for  the  time  of  vibration  when  the  am- 
plitude was  four  degrees,  T=  1.008161,  which  diflfers  fiom  the 
first  value  by  only  the  0.000076  of  a  second. 

2.  The  duration  of  the  oscillation  is  proportional  to  the  square 
root  of  the  length  of  the  pendulum.     Substituting,  in  equation 

[30],    (7=    I—,  which  is  a  constant  quantity  at  any  given 

place,  the  equation  becomes  T=  C  a/T.  For  a  pendulum  of 
another  length,  as  /',  we  have  T*  ssz  C  a/F^  and,  comparing 
the  two, 

T:  r'=:VT  :  a/T;  [82.] 

and  also 

/  :  Z'  =  5P  :  T\  [33.] 

8.  ITie  duration  of  the  oscillation  of  a  pendulum  of  an  inva- 
riable length  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  the 
intensity  of  gravity.  Substitutuig,  in  equation  [30],  C  =  a/ji^I^ 
wliich  is  a  constant  quantity  when  /  is  supposed  invariable,  we 

obtain  r=:  O  LL.  For  another  place,  where  the  intensity  of 
gravity  is  g'^  we  have  T  =  O    I JL  ;  hence, 

(54.)  Compound  Pendulum.  —  We  have  hitherto  supposed 
that  the  pendulum  is  a  heavy  mass,  of  indefinitely  small  magni- 
tude, suspended  by  a  string  or  a  rod,  having  no  weight.  Such 
a  pendulum  is,  as  has  been  stated,  a  pure  abstraction,  and  can 
never  be  realized  in  practice.  The  pendulum  which  must  be 
used  in  all  our  experiments  is  a  compound  pendulum,  consisting 
of  a  heavy  weight,  suspended  to  a  fixed  point  or  axis,  by  means 
of  a  rigid  i*od  of  wood  or  metal.    The  particles  of  such  a  pendu- 
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lum  nnotmeeesmrily  be  at  diflbmnt  diitano^tf  ftom  the  point  of 
suqiensixm,  and  must  flierefere  tend  to  oecillate  in  diflerent  times. 
Henoey  the  time  of>o{icilla;ii(m  of  the  whole  pendulum  will  not  be 
the  same  aft  that  of  a  simple  pendulum  of  the  same  length,  and 
the  difference  becomes  of  mxich  importance. 

The  tlioorjr  ^f  the  simple  petidulum*  may  b^  e!actended  to  the 
compound  pendulum^  -by.  regarding  the  last=  as  consisting  of  as 
many,  simple  pendulums  a»  it  contains  material  particles.  Were 
these  fj^ee  to  move,,  they  would  Joscillaie  in  difierent  times,  deter- 
mined by  theur  distances  from  the  point  of  sus^nsion ;  but  they 
form  parts  of  a  rigid  system,  and  they  "aire  therefore  all  compelled 
to  oscillate  in  the  same  time.  Odnsequently,  the  oscillations  of 
th»  particles  near  the  point  of  suspension  are  retarded  by  the 
slower  oscillations  of  those  below  them  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  oscillations  of  the  particles  hear  the  lower  end  of  the  pendu- 
lum are  aecelerated  by  the  mor9  rapid  oscillations  of  those  above 
them.  At  some  point  on  tiie  axis  of  the  pendulum^  intermediate 
between  these,  there  must  be  a  particle  whose  natural  oscillation 
is  lieither  accelerated  nor  t*etarded,  and  where  the  several  effects 
will  be  all  balanced,  all  the  particles  above  it  having  exactly  the 
same  tendency  to  oscillate  ttdtei  that  the  particles  below  it  have 
to  oscillate  slower.  This  point  is  called  tiie  centre  ofosciUatianj 
and  it  is4d>vious  that  the  time  of  oscillation  of  a  compound  pen- 
dulum is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  a  simple  pendulum  whose 
length  is  equal  to  the  distance  of  tlte  centre  of  osciUi^ion  from 
the  point  of  suspension.  This  distance  is  the  virtual  or  acting' 
length  of  the  pendulum,  and  equations  [80]  and  [31]  will  apply 
to  compound  pendulums,  by  substituting  for  /  their  virtual 
length.  By  the  lengtii  of  a  pendulum,  no  matter  what  may  be 
its  form,  is  always  to  be  understood  the  virtual  length,  unless 
the  reverse  is  expressly  stated. 

(55.)  Position  of  the  Centre  of  Oscillation.  —  When  the  form 
of  the  pendulum  is  given,  the  position  of  the  centre  of  oscillation 
can  be  calculated ;  but  as  the  methods  of  calciilation  involve  the 
principles  of  the  higher  mathematics,,  tliey  cannot  readily  be  ex- 
plained in  tins  connection.  J  The  centre  of  oscillation  can  also  be 
found  experimentally,  by  making  use  of  the  following  remarka- 
ble property  of  the  compound  pendulum,  first  demonstrated  by 
Huyghens. 
-  If^a  pendulum' be  inverted' and- suspended  by  its  centre  of  os- 
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oillation,  it»€annev  jAnnt  of  aiupentioii  will  beeome  its  new  centre 
of  oscillation,  and  the  time  of  vibration  will  remain  the  same  as 
before.  This  property  is  usually  expressed  bj  saying,  that  the 
cenires  ofoscUkUian  and  suspension  we  xniet changeable. 

This  •  property  (rf  the  pendulum  may  be  verified  by 
means  of  <a  reversible  pendulum,  Fig.  29.  This  pendu- 
lum i»  furnished  with,  two  knife-edges,  a  and.  6,  which, 
when  the  pendulum  is  in  use,  rest  on  plates  of  steel  or 
agate.  If  i»  is  tiie  axis  of  suspension,  and  h  the  axis  of 
oscillation^  determined  by  calculation,  the  pendulum  will 
be  found  to  oscillate  in  the  same  time  on  either  knife- 
edge.  If  the  position  of  tiie  axis  of  oscillation  is  not 
known,  it  can  easily  be  found  by  shifting  the  position  of 
the  lower  knife^dge,  until,  on  trial,  the  pendulum  is 
foimd.  to  oscillate  in  equal  times  on  both.  The  lower 
knife-edge  is  rthen  in  the  axis  of  oscillation.  A  pen- 
dulum ^  this  kind  was  used  by  Captain  Kater,  in  his 
determination*  of  tho  length  of  the  seconds  pendulum, 
mentioned  on  page  12. 

When  the  pendulum  consists  of  a  fine  thread  and  a 
heavy  ball,  the  centre  of  oscillation  very  nearly  coin- 
cides with  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  such  a  pendulum 
can  be  used  for  ascertaining  approximatively  the  virtual 
length  of  a  compound  pendidum.  By  shortening  or 
lengthening  the  thread,  a  length  can  easily  be  found 
wiA  which  the  pendulum  will  oscillate  in  the  same 
time  with  the  compound  pendulum.  This  length  will 
then  be  ap^^ozimati^ely  the  vixtual  length  sought. 

(66.)' iUse-oft the  Pendulum  for  Measuring'  Time. — 

If  in  the  equation,  T=  7t  J-,  we    substitute    for  T 

unity,  andibr  Trand'g*  the  values  already  given,  we  shall 
find,  for  the  l^igth  of  a  pendtdum  vibrating  seconds  at 
Pario,  the  value  /o^  0^998889  m.  The  lengths  of  pen- 
dululni  vfl)mting  in  2, 3,' and  4  seconds  would  be  by  (38) 
4,  9,  and  16  times^  fids  length.  In  order  to  use  the 
seconds  pendulmn'foi'  measuring  time,  it  is  only  necessary  to  con- 
nect witti  itt  a  tnechanisBd  by  which  its  beats  may  be  recorded  and 
ita  motion  maintained.  *Siich  ff  mechanism  constitutes  a  common 
clock,  tile  osftential  i^arts  of  whidi  are  xepreseuted  in  Fig.  80. 
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Fig.  29. 
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The  toothed  wheel  R,  called  the  scape-^heel,  is  turned  by  a 
weight  or  spring,  either  directly,  as  in  the  figure,  or  through  the 
intervention  of  other  wheels.  The  revolution  of  the  scape-wheel 
is  regulated  by  means  of  a  peculiar  contrivance,  a  fr,  called  the 

escapementy  which  oscillates  on  an  axis 
o  o'.  The  oscillations  are  communi- 
cated to  the  escapement  by  the  pen- 
dulum P,  through  the  forked  arm  of. 
When  the  pendulum  hangs  vertically, 
one  of  the  teeth  of  the  scape-wheel, 
cut  obliquely  for  the  purpose,  rests  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  hook  fr,  and  the 
clock  remains  at  rest.  If  now  the 
pendulum  is  set  in  motion,  so  that 
the  hook  b  is  moved  from  the  wheel, 
the  tooth  which  rested  upon  it  is  set 
free,  and  the  wheel  begins  to  revolve  ; 
but  it  is  soon  arrested  by  the  hook  a, 
which  has  moved  up  to  the  wheel  as 
b  moved  from  it,  and  catches  on  its 
under  surface  the  tooth  immediately 
below.  As  the  pendulum  oscillates 
back  the  hook  a  moves  away,  the 
wl^eel  again  commences  to  revolve, 
but  is  arrested  a  moment  after  on  the 
opposite  side  by  the  hook  ft,  which 
catches  the  tooth  next  to  the  one  it  held  before ;  and  thus  contin- 
uously, so  that  each  oscillation  of  the  pendulum  allows  the  scape- 
wheel  to  move  forward  through  a  space  equal  to  one  half  of  one 
of  its  teeth.  If,  then,  the  wheel  has  thirty  teeth,  it  will  com- 
plete one  revolution  in  sixty  beats  of  the  pendulum,  moving  for- 
ward one  sixtieth  of  a  revolution  at  each  beat.  This  wheel  is 
the  one  on  whose  axis  the  second-hand  is  placed.  It  is  connected 
by  cogs  with  another  wheel,  which  is  made  to  occupy  sixty  times 
as  long  in  revolving,  and  this  carries  the  minute-hand ;  and  this  is 
connected  with  another  wheel,  which  revolves  in  twelve  times  the 
period,  and  carries  the  hour-hand.  Thus  the  second-hand  regis- 
ters the  beats  of  the  pendulum  up  to  sixty,  or  one  minute  ;  the 
minute-hand  registers  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  second- 
hand up  to  sixty,  or  one  hour ;  and  the  hour-hand  registers  the 
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number  of  revolutions  of  the  minute-hand  up  to  twelve,  or  half 
a  day. 

If  the  pendulum  and  escapement  were  removed  from  a  clock, 
there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  the  train  of  wheels  from  being 
turned  round  with  great  rapidity  by  the  weight  or  spring  acting 
on  it,  and  the  clock  would  speedily  run  down.  On  the  other 
hand,  were  there  not  some  means  of  communicating  to  the  pen- 
dulum occasional  impulses,  it  would  soon  be  brought  to  rest  by 
the  resistance  of  the  air  and  the  resistance  due  to  the  mode  of 
suspension.  To  prevent  this,  the  escapement  is  so  constructed  as 
to  give  a  very  slight  additional  impulse  to  the  pendulum  at  each 
oscillation.  The  ends  of  the  two  hooks,  a,  6,  are  cut  so  as  to  pre- 
sent to  the  teeth  of  the  scape-wheel  inclined  surfaces.  As  the 
tooth  of  the  wheel  leaves  one  of  these  hooks,  its  extremity 
slides  over  this  inclined  plane  with  a  considerable  force,  commu- 
nicated by  the  weight,  so  as  to  throw  the  escapement  forward 
with  a  slight  impulse  the  moment  the  tooth  is  set  free.  This  im- 
pulse is  commimicated,  through  the  axis  o  &  and  the  arm  ofyix> 
the  pendulum.  If  the  weight  is  increased,  the  force  with  which 
the  impulse  is  given  will  be  greater ;  and  the  pendulum,  receiv- 
ing a  greater  impulse  at  each  oscillation,  will  swing  through  a 
greater  arc.  As  this  will  slightly  increase  the  time  of  each  oscil- 
lation (58),  the  addition  of  weight  will  make  the  clock  go  slower. 
The  change  of  rate  in  a  clock  caused  by  the  expansion  and  con- 
traction of  the  pendulum,  will  be  considered  in  the  chapter  on 
Heat. 

(57.)  Use  of  Pendulum  for  Measuring  the  Force  of  Grav- 
ity. —  By  transposing,  we  obtain  from  equation  [30]  the  value 
of  g- : 

g  =  lY-^^  [35.] 

fix)m  which,  when  we  know  the  length  of  a  pendulum  which  os- 
cillates in  a  given  time,  T,  we  can  easily  calculate  the  value  of  g 
for  the  place  of  experiment.  If,  in  the  last  equation,  we  place 
T=  1,  then  I  denotes  the  length  of  the  seconds  pendulum,  and 
we  obtain  for  the  value  of  g*, 

g  =  ln^.  [36.] 

In  order,  then,  to  measure  the  intensity  of  gravity  at  any  place,  we 
have  only  to  oscillate  a  pendulum  Whose  virtual  length  is  known, 
7 
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ad  observetbe  time  of  a -sisgle  oscillation*  Tliis  obserration 
is  readily  made  hj  counting  a  large  number  of  oscillatious,  and 
observing  the  tame  oocupied  by  die  whole  number.  This  time, 
divided  by  the  'number  of  oeciilationsy  gives  the  duration  of  a 
single  oscillation  with  great  accuracy,  because  any  error  we  may 
ImvB  made  ia  observing  the  time  is  thus  greatly  divided. 

By  this  method  Borda  and  Cassini^  in  1790,  measured  with 
great  accuracy  the  intensity  of  gravity  at  the  Observatory  of 
Paris.  The  penduliim  which  they  used  consisted  of  a  sphere  of 
pUtkmm^  suspended  to  a  knife^dge  by  means  of  a  fine  platinum 
wire.  -The  Imife-edge  rested  on  an  agate  plate,  and  the  whole 
pendulum  was  about  fbur  metres  long.  Instead  of  counting  di- 
rectly the  number  of  oscillations,  Borda  compared  the  motion  of 
his  pendulum  with  tliat  of  a  clock  placed  behind  it.  On  the  ball 
ol  the  dock's  pendulum  a  vertical  mark  indicated  the  position  of  its 
axis,  and  a  small  telescope,  placed  a  few  metres  in  front,  enabled 
him  to  observe  when  the  wire  of  his  pendulum  exactly  coincided 
with  tlie  vertical  mark.  Starting  from  a  moment  when  the  two 
coincided,  he  observed  the  number  of  seconds  before  such  coin- 
cidence occurred  again ;  and  knowing  this,  he  was  able  at  once  to 
calculate  the  number.of  oscillatious  of  the  .pendulum  which  oc* 
ourred  during  an  observed  number  of  seconds  by  the  clock.  Let 
tr  be  the  number  of  oscillatioiis  of  the  seconds  pendulum  between 
the  coincidences,  then  v  zb  2  will  be  the  number  of  oscillations 
of  the  cKperimental  pendulum  in  the  same  interval,  that  is,  in 

V  seconds,  and  ^11  be  the  number  in  one  second.    Hence, 

if  p  is  the  number  of  oscillations  of  the  pendulum,  and  t  the 
number  of  seconds  observed  by  the  clock,  we  shall  have 

p  =  ,lAl.,^U.,  [ST.] 

an  equation  by  which  we  can  calculate  the  number  of  oscillations 
in  a  given  time,  without  being  obliged  to  count  them.  In  these 
experiments,  the  pendulums  were  enclosed  in  glass  cases  to  pro- 
tect them  from  currents  of  air,.and  separated  from  each  other 
by  glass,  so  that  they  should  not  react  on  each. other  through 
this  fluid. 

As  the  amplitude  of  the  oscillations  is  not  infinitely  small,  but 
only  rery  8mall,in  such  experiments,  it  ia  important  to  correct 
thenumber  of dsdUatiffna  observed. a&above,  and  substitute  for 
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itriit^«)e&leirlillioir:tiie'iiiu]&ber  HEldch^vould  Iietq  occarred  had 
the  amplitude  been  really  infinitely  small.  If  'Wb  call  the  duration 
of  an  oscillation  which  is  infinitely  small  T,  and  tliat  of  one  which  is 

onlyverysm^l  T',  we  have  from  [80]  and  [81]  r'=r/^l+^\ 

where  a  is  equal  to  one  half  the  arc  which  measures  the  am- 
plitude. Now,  as  the  number  of  oscillations  in  a  given  time  is 
inversely  as  their  duration,  we  ]iave  T* :  T=san  in';  and  hence^ 


(l  +  ?o> 


[88.] 


where  »  is.  the-  required  number  of  oscillations,  and  n'  the  ob- 
served number.  The  amplitude  is  measured  by  means  of  a  hori^ 
zontal  scale  placed  beliind  the  pendulum,  and,  as  it  sensibly 
diminishes  during  the  experiment,  we  take  for  the  value  of  a 
in  {38]  the  mean  amplitude  during  the  time  of  observation. 

The  value  of  g  found  by  the  above  formul®.  is  a  little  too 
small,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  force  of  gravity  acting  on  the 
mass  of  the  pendulum  is  balanced  to  a  slight  degree  by  the  buoy- 
ancy of  the  air,  and  it  is  necessary  to  correct  the  result  for  this 
cause  of  error.  The  principles  from  which  this  correction  may 
be  calculated  will  be  explained  in  Chapter  III.  It  will  there  be 
shown  that  a  body  is  buoyed  up  in  a  fluid  b^  a  weight  equal  to 
&e  weight  of  fluid  which  it  displaces.  Hence,  if  W  represents 
the  weight  of  a  body  in  a  vacuum,  and  w  the  weight  of  air  it 
displaces  at  a  given  temperature  and  under  a  given  pressure, 
then  W—r  iff  is  the  weight  of  the  body  in  the  air  at  this  temper- 
ature and  pressure.     If  we  put  ^  =  ^p ,  the  small    fraction 

which  represents  the  ratio  of  ihe  weight  of  the  air  to  the  weight 
of  the  body^  we  shall  easily  obtain 

Bepresenting  tbe  -weight  of  the  body  in  air  (TT  —  ur)  by 
TT',  ^ke  obtain^  for  the  relation  between  the  weight  of  a  body 
in  air  and  in  a  vacuum,  Hie-  equation  W*  *=z  W  (1  —  i).  It 
will  be  shown,  in  one  of  the  following  sections,  that  the  weights- 
of  the  same  body  tmde^  diflferent^  circumstances  are  proportional 

to  the  intensities  of  gravity,  and  hence  that  -^  ass  ^  ;   substi- 

l^itidg  fl^)  Wd  Iicwe,'fo^  tho  relation  between  the  aetual  intensity 
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of  gravity,  g,  and  the  apparent  intenaitj  when  the  experiments 
are  made  in  air,  g'^ 


g  =  g'  TZT 


[89.] 


It  appears,  however,  from  the  experiments  of  Bessel,  wliich  were 
confirmed  by  the  calculations  of  Poisson,  that  the  loss  of  weight 
which  tlie  pendulum  suffers  in  air  is  much  greater  when  it  is  in 
motion  than  when  at  rest,  so  that  a  still  further  correction  must 
be  made  to  eliminate  this  source  of  error ;  but  for  the  details  of 
this  and  of  the  other  corrections  which  are  required,  we  must 
refer  the  stiident  to  Bessel's  original  Memoirs. 

(68.)  Value  of  g.  —  By  the  method  described  in  the  last  sec- 
tion, Borda  and  Cassini  found  for  the  intensity  of  gravity  at  the 
Observatory  of  Paris  the  number  g  =  9.8088.  This  value  has 
since  been  redetermined  by  Biot,  Arago,  Mathieu,  and  Bouvard, 
who  used  the  same  process,  except  that  they  employed  a  shorter 
pendulum,  and  obtained  almost  absolutely  the  same  results. 
Bessel,  by  correcting  for  the  loss  of  weight  in  the  air  due  to  the 
motion  of  the  pendulum,  found  for  the  value  of  the  intensity  of 
gravity  at  Paris, 

g  =  9.8096, 

which  is  probably  the  most  accurate. 

The  value  of  g  has  also  been  determined  at  different  points  on 
the  earth's  surface,  with  more  or  less  accuracy,  by  different  ob- 
servers. Some  of  these  results  are  collected  in  the  following 
table,  which  has  been  taken  from  Daguin's  Traits  de  Physique. 
The  length  of  the  seconds  pendulum  is  easily  calculated  from  the 
values  of  g  by  means  of  equation  [36]. 


gtattoni. 

LfttttadM. 

YaliM  or  g. 

Seooodi 
Pandalmn. 

ObMrrw*. 

SpitzbcT^gen, 

79  49  58k 

9.83U1 

o!99613 

Sabine. 

Stockholm, 

59  20  34 

9.81946 

0.99492 

8vanberff. 

Koninberg, 

54  4S  12 

9.81443 

0.99441 

BeMeL 

Paris, 

48  50  14 

9.80979 

0  99394 

Biot,  etc. 

He  Rawak, 

0     1  34S. 

9  78206 

0  99113 

Freydnet 

He  de  France, 

20     9  23 

978917 

0.99185 

Dnperrey. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

33  55  15 

9.79696 

0.99264 

Frcjrdnet 

Cape  Horn, 

55  51  20 

9.81650 

0  99462 

Foster. 

New  SheUand, 

62  56  11 

9.82253 

0.99523 

Foster. 

It  appears  from  this  table,  that  the  intensity  of  the  force  of 
gravity  gradually  increases  with  the  latitude  as  we  go  from  th^ 
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equator  towards  either  pole.  In  general,  the  value  of  g  for  any 
latitude  can  be  determined  sufficiently  near  for  all  purposes  of 
Physics,  by  means  of  the  formula, 


g  =  9.80604  (1  —  0.0025985 .  cos2 A), 


[40.] 


in  which  A  is  the  latitude  of  the  place,  and  9.80604  the  value 
of  g  at  the  latitude  of  45*.  By  substituting  for  A,  0*  or  90*, 
we  obtain  at  the  equator  g  =  9.780642,  and  at  the  poles  g  = 
9.83146.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  intensity  of 
gravity  is  rigorously  the  same  at  all  points  on  the  same  parallel  of 
latitude,  or  at  corresponding  points  in  the  northern  and  southern 
hemispheres.  Irregularities  in  this  respect  were  noticed  in  tlie 
measurement  of  the  arc  of  the  meridian  in  France,  and  also  by 
Lacaille  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

These  variations  in  the  intensity  of  gravity  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face depend  mainly  on  two  causes  ;  first,  on  the  centrifugal 
force  due  to  the  earth's  revolution  on  its  axis,  which  is  at  its 
maximum  on  the  equator,  and  gradually  diminishes  towards  the 
poles,  where  it  disappears ;  secondly,  on  the  spheroidal  character 
of  the  earth,  in  consequence  of  which  a  body  at  the  poles  is  more 
strongly  attracted  by  the  mass  of  the  earth  than  it  is  at  the 
equator.  We  will  consider  the  effect  of  each  of  these  causes 
in  turn. 

(59.)  Centrifugal  and  Centripetal  Force.  —  It  has  ahready 
been  stated  (25),  that  a  curvilinear  motion  is  the  resultant  of  two 
motions  wliich  obey  different 
laws.  Thus,  in  Fig.  81,  the 
parabolic  motion  of  a  ball  shot 
horizontally  from  a  fort  is  the 
resultant  of  a  uniform  motion 
in  the  direction  of  a  m,  and  of 
a  uniformly  accelerated  motion 
in  the  direction  of  an.  We 
also  know  that  this  motion  is 
the  result  of  two  forces,  one 
which  has  acted,  and  the  other 
which  is  still  acting,  on  the 
ball  ;  first,  the  projectile  force 
of  gunpowder,  which  has  given 
to  the  ball  a  certain  momeutimi,  ilf  Jb,  in  virtue  of  which  it  will 
7* 


fig.  81. 
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Fig.  81 


coniinne  to^  moTe  untU  its  motion  is  arrested  bj  aBr^equivident 
force  actiug  for  an  equivalent  time  in  tiie  opposite  direction ; 
second,  the  force  of  gravitj,  a  constant  force  botfai  in  direction 
and  intensity.     Compare  (27)  and  (29). 

Let  us  now  consider  the  conditions  of  Fig.  81  to  be  so  far 
changed,  that  the  amstani  force  na  longer  acts  in  directions  par- 
allel to  itself,  but  in  directioiid  which  all  converge  to  one  point. 

Such  a  force  may  be  regarded  as 
an  attraibtrve  force  emanating 
frem  this  poitot,  and  is  there- 
fore frequently  called  a  cen- 
tral farce.  Let  us  then  suppose 
that  in  F!g.  32  we  have,  as  be^ 
fore,  a  ball  moving  with  a  cer- 
tain momentum  in  the  direction 
a  vny  communicated  to  it  origin 
nally  by  a  force  acting  for  a 
given  time  with  a  pven  intensi- 
ty, but  which  has  ceased  to  iact. 
Let  us  also  suppose  that  the 
same  ball  is  attracted  towards  a  given  point,  C,  by  a  force  con- 
stant in  intensity.  What  will  be  the  resulting  motion  of  the  ball  ? 
Let  0  be  the  velocity  in  the  direction  a  m,  and  ti  be  the  accelera- 
tion of  the  given  force.  In  a  small  fraction  of  a  second,  which 
we  may  take  as  small  as  we  please,  the  ball  will  move  in  the  di- 
rection am  ov^js  a  q[>aceja /^v^^^l  to  '—^  whore  n  is  the  number 
of  intervals  into  wiiick  •IboiUmiof  time  has  been  ^divided.  In  the 
same  timedtwilLjBMCe'ilittlie  direction  A  C  over  a  space  a  6,  equal 

to  \  -^3-  [5].    /Th^  resultant  of  these  motions,  on  the  principle 

of  (25),  will  be  a  (mrved  line  passing  tiurougb  the  point  P,  which 
can  be  found  by  eomplethig  liliia  parallelogram  a.jS  Pbi,  Arrived 
at  the  point  P^  the  dir^tLon  of  its  original  motion  lias  so^  far 
changed,  that^.if  tb^*  central  attraction  ceased  to  act  at  tliat  mo- 
ment, the*  original  momentum' would .  cause  it  to  move  in  the 
direction  P%itangehtr  to  il^  curve  at  tlie  poinit  P,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  principle  of  geometry,  may  be  regarded  as  the  'contin- 
uation of  the  direction  in  which  it  was  moving  at  Uie^  instant. 
The  central'force,  liowever,  does  not  oease^to  aet^  and  during  the 
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next  small  interral  of  time  Ihe  same  thing  is  repeated.  In  irirtue 
of  the  momentum,  the  ball  will  pass  over  the  distance:  P^,  equal 

to  — ,  and  in  virtue  of  the  central  force  will  move  towards  the 

**  n 

centre  by  an,  amount,  Pc,  equal  to  i  -y.      The  resultant  of 

these  motions  will  be  a  second  curved  line,  similar  to  the  first, 
and  a  continuation  of  it,  passing  through  .Q.  The  same  thing 
will  be  again  repeated  every  succeeding  interval  of  time,  and 
thus  the  motion  resulting  from  the  two  forces  will  be  a  curved 
line  bending  towards  the  central  point  C,  the  central  force  con- 
stantly changing  the  direction  of  the  original  momentum.  It  is 
easy  to  see,  that,  with  a  certain  relation  between  the  momentum 
and  the  intensity  of  the  central  force,  the  distance  of  the  ball 
from  the  centre  would  keep  always  the  same,  and  the  path  of  the 
ball  would  be  a  circle.  If  the  central  force  were  greater  relar 
tively  to  the  momentum  than  this,  then  the  ball  would  be  drawn 
each  second  nearer  to  the  centre,  and  the  radius  of  the  curvilinear 
path  would  as  regularly  shorten ;  if  the  central  force  were  relative- 
ly less,  the  ball  would  evidently  recede  from  the  centre,  and  the 
radius  of  its  path  would  lengthen.  If,  however,  we  suppose  that 
the  central  force  diminisbes  as  the  bod^r  recedes  from  the  centre, 
and  increases  as  it  approaches  it, .so  that  :the  intensity  is  always 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  then  it  can  easily  be 
proved  mathematically  that  the  path  of  the  ball  will  return  into 
itself,  and  will  be  an  ellipse.  We  shall  have  only  to  deal  with  that 
particular  case  where  the  path  is  a  circle.  In  this  case,  the 
ball  remaining  constantly  at  the  same  distance  from  the  centre, 
the  whole  central  force  is  expended  in  changing  the  directbn  of 
the  original  motion,  and  is  evidently  just  balanced  every  instant 
by  the  inertia  of  the  mass  of  the  ball. 

The  force  which  arises  from  the  inertia  of  the  ball  is  called 
tlie  centrifugal  force^  while  the  central  force  bv  which  it  is  re- 
strained and  kept  on  Ae  circumference  is  called  the  (^entr^etoZ 
force.  The  term  centrifugalr  force  asveiy  liable  to  be  misimder- 
stood.  It  is  frequently  supposed  to  imply  a  >  force  which,  acting 
alone,  would  cause  the  ball  to  fly  directly  from  the  centre ;  but 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  centrifugal  force  ctmnotaxi,  alone, 
since  it  has  no  independent  existence.  When  the  centripetal 
force  ceases  to  act,  then  the  centrifugal  force  ceases  to  exist,  and 
the  mammtium  of  the  moving  body  tends  to  carry  it  forward  in 
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the  straight  line  tangent  to  the  circle  at  the  point  at  which 
the  centripetal  force  ceases  to  draw  it  from  the  circumference. 
The  body  will,  it  is  true,  then  recede  from  the  centre ;  but  it 
will  only  do  so  by  passing  along  the  tangent,  the  distance  of 
which  from  the  centre  is  continually  increasing,  and  not  by 
flying  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  centre  of  attraction.  Its 
action,  however,  will  be  to  cause  the  particles  of  a  body  in  rapid 
revolution  to  take  their  places  at  the  greatest  possible  distance 
from  the  centre. 

The  measure  of  the  centrifugal  force  in  Fig.  82  is  obviously 
the  amount  of  restraint  required  to  keep  the  ball  on  the  circum- 
ference of  the  circle,  and  it  is  measured  by  tlie  intensity  of  the 
centripetal  force,  which,  on  our  supposition,  just  balances  it. 
Calling,  then,  the  centrifugal  force  C,  the  acceleration  of  the  cen- 
tripetal force  0,  and  the  mass  of  the  ball  M^  we  have,  by  [14], 

€  =  Mv.  [41.] 

Since,  however,  we  only  know,  as  a  general  rule,  the  velocity  of 
the  motion  of  a  ball  on  the  circle  and  the  radius  of  the  circle,  it 
is  important  to  obtain,  if  possible,  an  expression  of  the  intensity 
of  the  centrifugal  force  in  terms  of  these  two  quantities.  This 
can  easily  be  obtained  by  the  principles  of  geometry. 

Let  a  P,  Fig.  82,  be  the  arc  described  by  the  ball  in  an  interval 
of  time  so  small  that  the  arc  may  be  considered  as  equal  to  the 

chord.    Call  tliis  interval  —  of  a  second,  where  n  may  be  as  large 

as  you  please.    Represent  by  b  the  velocity  of  the  ball  on  the 

circumference ;  then  —  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  arc  a  P. 

Represent  next,  by  ti,  the  unknown  acceleration  of  the  cen- 
tripetal force ;  then  the  distance  a  6,  through  which  the  ball 

would  move  under  the  influence  of  this  force  alone  in  —  of  a 

second,  will  be,  bjr  [5],  |  -j.    We  have,  by  geometry,  a  6  :  a  P  a= 

aP:  aD;  from  this  proportion,  by  substituting  the  above  val- 

ues,  we  obtain    J  -^  :  —  ==  — ;  2  J2,     or    n  =  -=-  ;    and  substi- 

tuting  this  value  of  o  in  [41],  we  obtain,  for  the  intensity  of 
the  centrifugal  force, 

^^M^.  [42.] 
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We  can  give  this  expression  another  form,  which  is  more  con- 
venient for  use.  The  expression  t),  which  represents  the  velocitj 
of  the  ball,  denotes  the  number  of  metres  which  it  passes  over  in 
one  second.  If,  then,  we  represent  by  T  the  number  of  seconds 
occupied  by  the  ball  in  going  once  round  the  circle  (its  period  of 
revolution),  and  by  2  ii  jr,  as  usual,  the  circumference  of  the 

U         2  R  n 

circle,  we  shall  have  V  =  ^  .  Substituting  this  value  in 
[42],  we  obtain 

C  =  ilfi^,  [48.] 

which  is  an  expression  for  tlie  intensity  of  the  centrifugal  force 
in  terms  of  the  time  of  revolution,  the  radius  of  the  circle  de- 
scribed, and  the  mass  of  the  body. 

If  a  weight  is  whirled  round  at  the  end  of  a  string,  the  action 
of  the  centrifugal  force  is  shown  in  tlie  tension  of  tlie  string,  and 
the  only  difference  between  this  and  the  previous  example  is,  that 
the  resistance  of  the  string  takes  the  place  of  the  attractive  force. 
K  the  string  breaks,  the  weight  flies  off  on  a  line  which  is  a  tangent 
to  the  circle  which  the  weight  had  described.  In  like  manner, 
the  particles  of  water  on  the  rim  of  a  revolving  grindstone  tend 
to  fly  off  from  the  surface,  but  are  kept  in  place  by  the  adhesive 
attraction  of  the  stone  ;  when,  however,  the  revolution  becomes 
rapid,  the  centrifugal  force  overcomes  the  adhesion,  and  the 
water  is  thrown  off  in  lines  which  are  tangent  to  the  cylindrical 
surface.  Not  unfrequently,  when  the  revolution  is  very  rapid, 
the  centrifugal  force  overcomes  the  cohesion  between  the  parti- 
cles of  the  stone  itself,  and  serious  accidents  havQ  resulted  from 
this  cause. 

Since  the  earth  is  revolving  rapidly  on  its  axis,  we  should  ex- 
pect to  find,  especially  at  the  equator,  a  manifestation  of  this 
same  force ;  and  in  fact  we  do.  All  bodies  on  the  globe  not  sit- 
uated exactly  at  the  poles  tend  to  fly  off  from  its  surface  on  lines 
tangent  to  llie  parallels  of  latitude  on  which  they  revolve,  and 
are  only  prevented  by  the  force  of  gravity.  Were  the  rapidity  of 
the  earth's  revolution  more  than  seventeen  times  increased,  the 
force  of  gravity  would  not  be  sufficient  to  restrain  bodies  on 
the  equator  from  obeying  this  tendency.  As  it  is,  however,  the 
centrifugal  force  only  acts  to  diminish  the  intensity  of  the  force 
of  gravity ;  and  this  action,  which  is  greatest  at  the  equator. 
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gradually  diminishes  as  we  go  towards  tlie  poles,  where  it  is 
hothiug. 

We  can  easily  find  the  intensity  of  the  centrifugal  force  at  the 
equator,  by  substituting  in  [43],  for  jR,  the  value  of  tlie  equato- 
rial radius,  6,377,898  metres,  and  for  T  the  number  of  seconds 
in  a  day,  86,400.  Tlie  value  of  tlie  centrifugal  force  then  be- 
comes, for  the  mass  i(f, 

it  =  MX  0.08373, 

and  for  the  units  of  mass, 

t  =  0.08373  (units  of  force).  [44.] 

The  apparent  value  of  g*  at  the  equator  is  less  than  its  true 
value  by  exactly  the  amount  of  this  force.  Hence  the  full  value 
of  the  earth's  attraction  at  the  equator  is 

9.78062  +  0.08373  =  9.81435. 

For  any  other  latitude,  the  value  of  the  centrifugal  force  is 
easily  found  by  assuming  that  the  earth  is  a  perfect  sphere.  In 
Fig.  83,  let  m  be  the  position  of  the  body 
on  the  globe ;  then  w05=ilm0  = 
amfis  the  latitude  of  the  place,  whicli 
we  will  indicate  by  X ;  also  Ams=sR  cos  k 
is  the  radius  of  the  parallel  of  latitude  on 
wliieli  the  body  m  is  revolving.  The  value 
of  the  centrifugal  force,  in  terras  of  the  lat- 
itude, will  be  found  by  substituting  this 
last  value  for  R  in  [43] .  Making  this  sub- 
stitution, and  using  for  R  the  mean  radius  of  the  globe,  we  obtain, 
for  the  value  of  the  centrifugal  force,  w/=  0.03367  cos  X.  This, 
however,  is  the  value  of  the  centrifugal  force  acting  in  the  direc- 
tion mf.  The  force  of  gravity  acts  in  the  direction  m  O,  and  in 
order  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  force  of  gravity  is  influenced 
by  the  centrifugal  force,  we  must  decompose  the  last  into  two  com- 
ponents. Let  w/  represent  the  intensity  of  the  centrifugal  force, 
then  m  a  and  in  b  will  represent  the  intensities  of  two  components ; 
the  first  of  which,  being  opposite  in  direction,  will  tend  to  neuti-al- 
ize  the  force  of  gra^ity,  while  the  second,  being  perpendicular  in 
direction,  will  produce  no  effect  on  it.  The  value  of  the  compo- 
nent m  a  is  m  a  =  w/  cos  A ;  and  substituting  for  m/  its  value 
as  above,  and  representing  always  by  t  that  component  of  the 
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centrifugal  force  which  is  opposite  in  direction  to  gravity,  we 
have 

t  =  0.08867  cos*  A.  [46.] 

We  can  easily  find  how  rapid  the  rotation  of  the  globe  must 
be,  in  order  that  the  centrifugal  force  at  the  equator  should  just 
balance  the  attractive  force  of  gravity.  For  this  purpose  we 
have  only  to  substitute  for  €,  in  [43],  the  value  of  the  attractive 
force  just  found,  and  calculate  the  corresponding  value  of  T,  wliich 
will  be  found  to  be  5,065  seconds.  Hence,  if  the  earth  revolved 
once  in  5,065  seconds,  or  in  1**-  24"-  25' , —  that  is,  a  little  more 
than  seventeen  times  faster  than  it  does,  —  the  force  of  gravity 
at  the  equator  would  be  just*balanced  by  the  centrifugal  force. 

(60.)  The  Spheroidal  Figure  of  the  Earth.  —  The  second 
cause,  mentioned  in  (58),  of  the  variation  of  gravity  with  the 
latitude,  is  the  spheroidal  figure  of  the  earth,  in  consequence 
of  which  a  body  at  the  poles  is  more  strongly  attracted  by  gravity 
than  at  the  equator.  The  form  of  the  earth,  as  has  been  before 
intimated,  is  not  a  perfect  sphere.  It  is  flattened  at  the  poles, 
and  its  figure  is  best  described  as  an  oblate  ellipsoid  or  spheroid. 
A  section  of  the  earth  through  a  meridian  circle  is  therefore  not 
a  circle,  but  rn  ellipse  of  very  small  eccentricity,  and  the  figure 
of  the  earth  may  be  conceived  as  generated  by  the  revolution  of 
such  an  ellipse  round  its  shorter  diameter  as  an  axis.  The  flat- 
tening at  the  poles  amounts  in  round  numbers  to  about  7^  of 
the  equatorial  radius  ;  in  other  words,  the  polar  radius  is  about 
-shf  shorter  than  the  equatorial.  Tliis  deviation  from  a  true 
sphere  is  so  small,  that  it  could  not  be  detected  by  the  eye  in 
a  common  globe,  but  in  the  earth  it  nevertheless  amounts  to 
over  thirteen  English  miles.  The  dimensions  of  the  earth  are 
accurately  as  follows :  •  — 

Volume  of  the  earth,     1,082,842,000,000.000  cubic  kilometres. 

Surface  of  the  earth,  509,961,000.000  square      " 

Length  of  a  quadrant,  10,000.857  kUometres. 

Equatorial  radius,  6,377.398        « 

Mean  radius  (lat  45^),  ,  6,866.738        « 

Polar  radius,  '  6,856.079        " 
Difierence  between  the  equi^ 

torial  and  polar  radius,  21.319        ^^ 

*  These  data  are  all  taken  from  the-table  of  oonstantB  in  Kohler*!  "  Logarithmisch- 
Trigonometriachct  Handbnch." 
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Were  the  earth  perfectly  spherical,  a  plumb-line  at  any  point 
on  its  surface  would  point  exactly  to  its  centre,  and  the  centre  of 
figure  would  then  be  also  the  centre  of  attraction.  The  earth 
being  spheroidal,  the  phenomena  of  gravity  upon  its  surface  be- 
come less  simple.  The  plumb-line  does  not  point  exactly  to  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  except  at  the  equator  or  at  the  poles,  and, 
moreover,  there  is  no  fixed  centre  of  gravity.     In  Fig.  34,  the 

line  il  P  is  supposed  to  represent 
a  quadrant  of  a  meridian,  of  which 
O  P  is  the  polar,  and  OA  the  equa- 
torial radius.  Starting  from  the 
equator,  let  us  take  stations  only 
one  degree  distant  from  each  other 
on  this  meridian,  and  at  each  sta- 
tion continue  the  direction  of  the 
plumb-line  until  it  intersects  the 
plumb-line  similarly  produced  at 
the  previous  station.  If,  in  the  fig- 
ure Bj  C,  and  D  are  three  such 
points,  then  a,  6,  and  c  are  the  three  points  of  intersection,  and 
it  is  easy  to  see,  from  the  figure,  tliat  the  ninety  points  of  inter- 
section, which  would  be  obtained  by  producing  the  plumb-lines 
from  all  the  ninety  stations,  would  form  when  united  a  curved 
line,  a  b  c  p.  By  making  the  number  of  stations  infinite,  we 
should  of  course  have  an  infinite  number  of  points  of  intersec- 
tion ;  and  for  every  point  on  the  quadrant  A  P,  there  would  be 
a  corresponding  point  on  the  curve  a  p.  The  points  a,  6,  c,  etc. 
are  termed  in  geometry  centres  of  curvature ;  the  lines  A  o, 
Bbj  C  Cj  etc.  are  called  radii  of  curvature  ;  and  the  curve  a  p 
is  called  the  evolute  of  the  curve  A  P.  Now  it  can  be  easily  seen 
that  what  we  call  the  centre  of  attraction  of  the  earth  for  any 
point  on  the  quadrant  A  P  is  the  corresponding  centre  of  curva- 
ture on  the  evolute  a  p.  At  Ay  for  example,  the  attraction  of 
the  earth  acts  as  if  it  originated  at  the  point  a  ;  at  jS,  as  if  it 
originated  at  the  point  6,  etc.  The  intensity  of  the  force  which 
resides  at  these  different  centres  is  not,  however,  the  same  ;  the 
intensity  at  a,  for  example,  is  less  than  at  i,  at  h  less  than  at  (?, 
etc.  It  gradually  increases  at  the  different  points  on  the  evolute 
from  a  top. 
What  is  true  of  the  quadrant  A  P  must  be  true  of  every 
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quadrant ;  hence,  if  the  evolute  ap  is  revolved  on  its  axis,  O  p, 
the  surface  generated  would  be  the  locus  of  all  the  centres  of 
attraction  for  points  on  the  upper  hemisphere  of  the  globe ;  and  if 
the  evolute  ap*  is  revolved,  the  surface  generated  would  be  the 
locus  of  all  the  centres  of  attraction  for  points  on  the  lower  hemi- 
sphere of  the  globe. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  above,  that  a  body  placed  at  the  equa- 
tor, and  a  similar  one  placed  at  the  pole  of  the  globe,  stand  in 
different  relations  to  its  mass  as  a  whole,  and  we  should  natu- 
rally expect  that  they  would  be  attracted  with  different  degrees 
of  force.  Newton,  Maclaurin,  Clairaut,  and  many  other  eminent 
geometers,  have  calculated  how  great  the  variation  of  gravity, 
owing  to  the  elliptic  form  of  the  earth  alone,  ought  to  be,  in  going 
from  the  equator  to  the  pole,  and  the  results  of  their  calcula- 
tions coincide  almost  precisely  with  those  of  observation  given 
above. 

It  has  also  been  proved  by  the  same  mathematicians,  that  the 
actual  form  of  the  earth  is  almost  precisely  that  which  would  re- 
sult from  the  revolution  of  a  liquid  mass  of  the  same  volume  and 
density  once  in  twenty-four  hours ;  and  since  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  globe  was  once  fluid,  and  that  it  is  even  so 
now,  with  the  exception  of  a  comparatively  thin  crust  on  its  sur- 
face, it  follows  that  the  cause  of  the  variation  of  gravity  just 
considered  is  itself  an  indirect  result  of  the  centrifugal  force. 

(61.)  Variation  of  the  Intensity  of  Gravity  as  we  rise  above 
the  Surface  of  the  Earth.  —  The  law  by  which  the  intensity  of 
gravity  varies  with  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  force,  can  be 
discovered  by  studying  the  effect  of  the  earth's  attraction  on  the 
moon,  as  compared  vrith  its  effect  on  bodies  near  its  surface.  The 
mean  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  centre  of  the  earth,  is  about 
sixty  times  the  earth's  equatorial  radius,  and  it  revolves  round  the 
eartii,  in  an  orbit  which  is  very  nearly  circular,,  in  27.322  days. 
By  (59),  it  follows  that  the  intensity  of  the  earth's  attraction  at 
the  moon  is  just  equal  to  the  centrifugal  force,  and  it  can  therefore 
be  calculated  by  substituting  in  [48]  the  values  of  R  and  T  just 
given.  Making  these  substitutions,  we  obtain,  for  the  value  of  the 
earth's  attraction  on  the  moon,  where  M  equals  the  mass  of  the 
moon,  G=iMX  0.0027.  For  the  unit  of  mass,  then,  the  intensity 
of  the  earth's  attraction  at  the  distance  of  the  moon  is  g*= 0.0027. 
The  intensity  of  the  eartli's  attraction  for  bodies  on  the  equator 
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is,  as  we  have  seen,  g  =as  9.7806,  which  is  about  3,600  times  greater 
than  0.0027.  For  bodies  as  distant  as  the  moon,  we  may  consider 
the  attraction  of  the  globe  as  concentrated  at  its  centre  of  figure, 
and  hence  we  may  regard  the  moon  as  about  sixty  times  as  distant 
from  the  centre  of  attraction  as  a  body  on  the  equator.  At  sixty 
times  the  distance,  then,  the  force  is  8600  (==  60')  times  less ; 
that  is,  the  intensity  of  the  force  of  gravity  raries  inversely  with 
the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  attraction.  Repre- 
senting, tlien,  by  g  and  g^  tlie  intensity  of  gravity  at  the  distances 
R  and  R'^  we  have  always  the  proportion, 

g:g'  =  R'':R\  [46.] 

It  follows  from  the  above  discussion,  that  the  intensity  of 
gravity  must  vary  at  different  heights  above  the  sea-level  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  amount  of  this  variation  can 
easily  be  calculated  by  means  of  the  above  proportion.  Repre- 
senting by  g  the  intensity  of  gravity  at  the  sea-level,  by  g*  the 
intensity  at  an  elevation.  A,  and  by  R  the  radius  of  the  earth, 
we  have,  from  [4G],  neglecting  the  variation  in  the  centrifugal 
force  at  the  two  heights, 

g:g'  =  iR  +  hy'.R\    and    g="g^^A+J^.     [47.] 

When  h  =  1000  m.,  we  have  from  [47],  g  =  g*  1.0008.  The 
amount  of  variation  is  therefore  perceptible  at  any  considerable 
elevation  above  the  sea-level.  Hence,  in  studying  the  variation  of 
the  intensity  of  gravity  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  reduce  the  results  of  observations  at  different  elevations 
to  the  sea-level  before  comparing  tliem.  This  can  always  be  done 
by  [47],  when  the  elevation  is  known. 

(62.)  Law  of  Gravitation.  —  We  proved,  in  (49),  that  the 
intensity  of  the  force  of  gravitation  is  directly  proportional  to 
the  quantity  of  matter  (the  mass)  on  which  it  acts,  and  in  the 
last  section  wo  have  shown  that  the  intensity  of  the  force  of  grav- 
itation is  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distance  of 
the  masses,  on  which  it  acts,  from  the  centre  of  attraction.  By 
combining  the  two,  we  have  the.  well-known  law  of  gravitation, 
which  is  expressed  in  the  following  terms  :  —  All  masses  of  mat-- 
ter  attract  one  another  with  forces  directly  propartional  to  the 
quantity  of  matter  contained  in  each^  and  inversely  proportional 
to  the  squares  of  their  distances  from  each  other. 
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This  law  was  di8c<n'ered  in  1666  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who, 
wliile  r^ecting  on  the  power  which  causes  tlie  fall  of  bodies  to 
the  earth,  and  considering  that  this  power  is  not  sensibly  dimin- 
ished, even  at  the  top  of  the  highest  mountains,  conceived  that  it 
might  extend  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  atmosphere,  and  even 
exert  its  influence  tlirough  all  space.  It  may  be,  he  thought,  this 
very  force  by  which  the  moon  is  retained  in  her  orbit  round  the 
earth,  and  the  whole  planetary  system  round  the  sun.  In  order 
to  verify  his  conjecture,  he  calculated,  on  the  same  principle  used 
in  the  last  section,  the  attraction  of  the  earth  on  the  moon,  as- 
suming that  the  force  must  diminish  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the 
rqiuure  of  the  distance,  —  an  assumption  to  which  he  was  led  by 
the  relation,  previously  discovered  by  Kepler,  between  the  times 
of  revolution  of  the  planets  and  their  distances  from  the  sun. 
The  result,  at  first,  did  not  answer  his  expectations,  because  he 
had  used  in  the  calcidation  a  value  of  the  earth's  radius,  and 
hence  also  of  the  moon's  distance,  which  was  much  too  small, 
and  he  therefore  rejected  the  hypothesis  as  not  substantiated. 
Several  years  later,  Picard  measured,  with  great  accuracy  for  the 
times,  an  arc  of  the  meridian  in  France ;  and  from  his  measui*e- 
ment  it  appeared  that  the  radius  of  the  globe  was  nearly  one  sev- 
enth greater  than  had  previously  been  supposed.  Furnished  with 
these  new  data,  Newton  resumed  his  calculations  with  complete 
success,  and  in  1687  published  his  great  work,  the  Principiay  in 
which  the  consequences  of  this  great  law  were  developed  as  far 
as  the  astronomical  and  mathematical  knowledge  of  the  times 
would  permit. 

(68.)  Absolute  Weight.  —  When  a  body  is  not  free  to  fall,  the 
force  which  gravity  exerts  upon  it  is  expended  in  pressure  against 
its  support.  This  pressure  is  called  absolute  weight.  The  abso- 
lute weight  of  a  book,  for  example,  is  the  pressure  which  it  exerts 
against  the  table  on  which  it  rests.  It  is  evident  that  this  pressure 
is  equal  to  the  intensity  of  the  force  with  which  the  book  is  attract- 
ed by  the  earth.  The  intensity  of  the  force  which  gravity  exerts  on 
a  given  mass  of  matter  we  have  represented  by  G  (49).  If,  then, 
we  represent  the  pressure  caused  by  this  force,  or  the  absolute 
weight  of  the  same  mass  of  matter,  by  (IJ,  we  have  tj  =  G.  Hence, 
we  can  substitute  to  for  G  in  [26]  and  [27],  and  thall  tlien  have 

to  =  iii".g-,  [48.] 

and 

to:to'  =  Jlf:i«f'.  [49.] 
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In  these  fonnul»,  tD  represents  weight  or  pressure ;  while  in 
[26]  and  [27]  G  represents  the  intensity  of  the  force  which  is 
the  cause  of  the  pressure.  In  this  work,  (D  always  stands  for  a 
certain  number  of  grammes^  and  G  for  a  certain  number  of  units 
of  force.  For  example,  let  us  suppose  that  the  quantity  of  mat- 
ter in  the  book  just  referred  to  is  equal  to  £0  units  of  mass ;  wo 
should  then  know,  from  [26],  that  the  intensity  of  the  force  ex- 
erted by  gravity  upon  it  was  equal  to  490  units  of  force,  and, 
from  [48],  that  its  weight  was  equal  to  490  grammes.  In  the 
first  case,  Cr  =s  50  X  9.8  =»  490  imits  of  force.  In  the  second 
case,  Id  a^  50  X  9.8  =:  490  grammes.  The  numbers  in  the  two 
cases  are  precisely  the  same,  but  tliey  signify  different  kinds  of 
units.  The  identity  of  the  numbers  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
unit  of  force  is  equivalent  to  a  pressure  of  one  gramme,  so  that 
the  difference  between  G  and  b)  is  rather  nominal  than  real. 

It  follows  from  [49],  that  the  weights  of  bodies  are  propor- 
tional to  the  quantities  of  matter  which  they  contain  ;  in  other 
words,  that  a  body  which  contains  two,  three,  or  four  times  as 
much  matter  as  a  given  body,  will  also  weigh  two,  three,  or  four 
times  as  much.  This  fact  has  a  most  important  bearing  on 
chemistry,  since  the  chemist  is  enabled,  in  consequence  of  it, 
to  compare  the  various  quantities  of  matter  on  which  he  experi- 
ments, by  comparing  their  weights.  So  close  is  this  relation, 
that  in  common  language  we  confound  the  weight  of  a  substance 
with  its  mass ;  tlius,  we  speak  of  ten  grammes  of  iron,  mean- 
ing thereby  a'  quantity  of  iron  which  exerts  a  pressure  of  ten 
grammes.  It  must  be  remembered  that,  in  scientific  language, 
weight  always  means  pressure,  and  not  quantity  of  matter.  The 
word  is  most  commonly  used,  however,  to  denote  the  quantity 
of  matter  which  exerts  the  pressure. 

So  long  as  matter  is  neither  taken  from  nor  added  to  a  body, 
its  mass,  from  the  very  definition  of  the  term,  remains  constant. 
It  is  not  so,  however,  with  the  absolute  weight.  This  varies  with 
the  force  of  gravity,  and,  as  follows  from  [48],  it  is  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  intensity  of  this  force.  Hence,  the  absolute 
weight  of  a  body  increases  as  we  go  from  the  equator  to  the 
poles,  and  diminishes  as  we  rise  above  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
tt  is  very  different  on  the  different  planets  and  on  the  sun.  A 
body  weighing  a  kilogramme  on  the  earth  would  weigh  about  28 
kilogrammes  on  the  sim,  about  2.6  kilogrammes  on  Jupiter,  and 
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6nlj  about  160  grammes  on  the  moon.  On  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  however,  the  possible  yariation  of  weight  is  but  small, 
amounting  at  most  to  yfi-  of  the  whole.  Calling  tliis  in  round 
numbers  ^iuj  ^^  ^^^  ^  found  that  a  body  weighing  one  kilo- 
gramme at  the  equator  would  weigh  1  kilog.  5  gram,  at  the  poles. 
(64.)  French  System  of  Weights. — Weight  is  estimated  by 
arbitrarily  assuming  a  unit  of  weight,  and  then  comparing  the 
pressure  exerted  by  other  bodies  with  that  exerted  by  the  unit. 
If,  for  example,  this  pressure  in  a  given  case  is  found  to  be  ten 
times  as  great  as  that  of  the  unit,  the  body  is  said  to  weigh  ten 
grammes,  or  t^n  poimds,  as  the  unit  may  be  denominated.  The 
French  have  assumed,  as  their  unit  of  weight,  the  pressure  ex- 
erted by  one  cubic  centimetre  of  pure  water  at  4*  C.  (its  point  of 
maximum  density)  iu  a  vacuiun,  and  at  the  latitude  of  Paris. 
This  unit  they  call  a  gramme.  The  gramme  is  multiplied  and 
subdivided  decimally,  and  the  names  given  to  these  multiples  and 
subdivisions  are  analogous  to  those  used  in  the  case  of  the  metre. 
Thus  we  have  the 

French  System  of  Weights. 

Eilogranmie,    1000  gram.  Gramme,  1.000  gram. 

Hectogramme,    100     "  Decigramme,    0.100      " 

Decagramme,       10     **  Centigramme,  0.010      " 

Gramme,  1     "  Millegramme,  0.001      " 

It  follows  from  the  last  section,  that  a  mass  of  brass  whose 
weight  is  one  gramme  at  Paris  would  weigh  less  than  a  gramme 
at  a  lower  latitude,  and  more  than  one  gramme  at  a  latitude 
higher  than  that  of  Paris.  Hence,  the  weight  of  one  cubic 
centimetre  of  water  at  4^  C,  and  in  a  vacuum,  is  the  standard 
gramme  only  at  the  latitude  of  Paris. 

The  great  advantage  of  this  system  of  weights  in  all  scientific 
investigations  arises  from  the  very  simple  relation  which  exists 
between  it  and  the  system  of  measures  already  described.  This 
is  so  simple,  that  it  is  almost  always  possible  to  calculate  the 
weight  of  a  substance  from  its  volume,  and  the  reverse,  mentally, 
when  the  specific  gravity  of  the  substance  is  known.  The  French 
system,  both  of  weights  and  measures,  is  exclusively  used  in  this 
volume. 

(65.)  System  of  Weights  of  the  United  States  and  of  Eng- 
land. —  In  this  country  and  in  England  two  entirely  distinct 
8* 
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units  of  weight  are  in  use,  called  the  TVoy  Pound  and  the 
Avoirdupois  Pound.  These  units  are  entirely  arbitrary,  and 
are  represented  by  certain  masses  of  metal,  which  have  been 
declared  by  law  to  be  the  legal  standard  of  weight.  These  units 
bear  to  each  other  the  relation  of  144  to  175,  and  do  not  agree 
in  any  of  their  subdivisions  except  the  grain.  The  Troy  pound 
contains  5,760,  and  the  avoirdupois  pound  7,000  grains,  all  of  the 
same  value.  The  actual  legal  standard  of  weight  in  the  United 
States  is  the  Troy  pound,  copied  by  Captain  Kater,  in  1827,  from 
the  imperial  Troy  pound,  for  the. United  States  Mint,  and  pre- 
served in  that  establishment.  This  pound  is  a  standard  at  80 
inches  of  the  barometer  and  62^  of  the  Fahrenheit  thermometer.* 
The  Englisli  standard  of  weight  is  connected  with  that  of  meas- 
ure, by  the  enactments  that  277.274  cubic  inches  shall  oonstituta 
the  Imperial  Gallon,  and  that  the  weight  of  this  volume  of  pure 
water,  weighed  in  air  of  80  inches'  pressure  at  62^  F.,  shall  be 
taken  as  10  avoirdupois  pounds,  or  70,000  grains.  Tables  of  the 
subdivisions  of  the  two  units,  showing  their  relations  to  the 
French  system,  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  Part,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  other  tables  of  weights  and  measures. 

(66.)  Specific  Weight.  —  The  specific  weight  of  a  substance 
is  the  weight  of  one  cubic  centimetre  of  the  substance,  and  there- 
fore bears  the  same  relation  to  the  weight  that  the  density  does 
to  the  mass  (15).  If,  then,  we  represent  specific  weight  by 
Sp.  to,  we  have 

Sj9.to  =  ^.  [50.] 

The  specific  weight  of  copper,  for  example,  at  Paris,  is  equal  to 
8.921  grammes.  The  term  specific  weight  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  specific  gravity,  which  will  be  explained  in  (69). 

The  specific  weight  of  a  substance  is  evidently  variable,  and, 
like  the  absolute  weight,  depends  on  the  intensity  of  the  force  of 
gravity. 

(67.)  Unit  of  Mass.  —  In  assuming  a  unit  of  weight,  we  have 
also  established  a  unit  of  mass.  If,  in  [48],  we  substitute  for  M 
unity,  and  for  g  the  intensity  of  gravity  at  Paris,  the  value  of 
to  becomes 


*  Report  on  Weights  and  Measures,  by  Professor  A.  D.  Bache.    Thirty-foorth  Con- 
gress, Third  Session.    Ex.  Doc.  No.  S7. 
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to  =  9.8096  grammes ;  [61,] 

that  is,  the  unit  of  mass  weighs  at  Fans  9.8096  gram.  Anj 
quantity  of  matter,  then,  which  weighs  at  Paris  9.8096  gram., 
is  the  unit  of  mass.  The  weight  of  the  unit  of  mass  evidently 
vai-idb  with  the  intensity  of  gravity ;  thus,  at  tlie  poles  the  unit 
of  mass  weighs  9.8315  gram.,  at  the  equator  it  weighs  9.7806 
gram.  The  differences  are  very  much  greater  on  the  surfaces 
of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets ;  thus,  on  the  sun  the  unit  of 
mass  weighs  about  277.5  gram.,  on  tlie  moon  about  1.654  gram., 
and  on  the  planet  Jupiter  about  26.243  gram.  In  general,  a 
quantity  of  matter  which  weighs  as  many  grammes  as  the  number 
which  expresses  the  intensity  of  gravity  at  the  place  of  observa- 
tion, is  equal  to  the  unit  of  mass. 

Prom  equation  [48]  we  have,  by  transposition,  Jtf  =  — .  Hence, 

in  order  to  find  the  number  of  units  of  mass  of  which  a  body 
consists,  we  have  only  to  divide  its  weight  in  grammes  by  the  in- 
tensity of  gravity  at  the  place  of  observation.  For  example,  500 
grammes  of  iron  at  Faris  contain  ^^.^^  ^  50.98  units  of  mass. 

•  (68.)  Density.  —  The  density  of  a  substance  has  been  defined 
as  the  mass  of  one  cubic  centimetre  of  the  substance  (15),  and 

from  [1]  we  have  X)=  ^,  or,  substituting  for  M  its  value,  — , 
and  tlien  for  -pr  the  symbol  Sp.tXJ^we  obtain 

D  =  -^  =  ^^  (units  of  mass^.         [52.] 

8  921 
The  density  of  copper,  for  example,  is  equal  to  ^^tq  =  0.909 

unit  of  mass.  Density  has,  therefore,  the  same  relation  to  spe- 
cific weight  that  mass  has  to  weight.  It  is  always  equal  to  the 
weight  of  one  cubic  centimetre  of  the  substance  divided  by  the 
intensity  of  gravity.  It  is  evidently  a  constant  quantity,  and 
does  not  vary  with  the  intensity  of  gravity. 

(69.)  Specific  Gravity.  —  Tlie  specific  gravity  of  a  substance 
is  the  ratio  of  its  absolute  weight  to  that  of  an  equal  volume  of 
pure  water  at  4*  C.  and  at  the  same  locality.  If  U)  represents 
the  absolute  weight  of  tlie  substance  at  any  place,  and  tO'  the 
weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  water  at  the  same  place,  then 
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Moreover,  since  b)  c=s  M.  gj  axid  t!]'  =  ilf \  g*,  wc  harey  also, 

Hence  the  specific  gravity  of  a  substance  is  likewise  the  ratio  of 
its  mass  to  tiie  mass  of  an  equal  volume  of  water.  It  is,  tlierc- 
fore,  like  the  density,  a  constant  quantity,  and  does  not  vary  with 
the  intensity  of  gravity. 

In  the  French  system,  one  cubic  centimetre  of  water  at  4*  C. 
weiglis  at  Paris  one  gramme,  and  hence  at  Paris  the  weight  in 
grammes  of  a  given  volume  of  water  at  4**  C.  is  always  equal  to 
the  number  of  cubic  centimetres.  We  may  tlierefore  substitute 
in  [53],  for  (XIS  the  volume  in  cubic  centimetres.  If  we  also 
designate  by  W  the  absolute  weight  of  a  body  at  Paris,  and  by 
Sp.  W.  the  specific  weight  at  Paris,  wo  can  obtain  from  [53] 
and  [50], 

Sp.  Gr.^y=^  Sp.  W.  [56.]' 

From  this  equation,  it  appears  that  the  numbers  expressing 
the  specific  gravity  of  a  substance  and  its  specific  weight  at 
Paris  are  always  tlie  same  in  the  French  system.  The  difierence, 
however,  between  the  two  is  an  essential  one.  Sp.  W,  always 
stands  for  a  certain  number  of  grammes,  but  Sp,  Gr.  is  a  ratio. 
Wlien  we  say  that  the  specific  weight  of  copper  is  8.921  grammes, 
we  mean  that  one  cubic  centimetre  of  copper  weighs  at  Paris 
this  number  of  grammes ;  but  when  we  say  that  the  specific 
gravity  of  copper  is  8.921,  we  merely  mean  that  a  volume  of 
copper  weighs  8.921  as  much  as  the  same  volume  of  water.  The 
first  number  is  variable,  depending  on  the  unit  of  weight  used  ; 
the  last  is  invariable,  and  hence  the  same  with  all  systems  of 
weights.  It  is  only  in  the  French  system  of  weights  that  the  two 
numbers  are  the  same. 

We  can  easily  obtain  from  [55], 

F=  ^-^,    and     Tr=  F.  Sp.  Gr.         [56.] 

These  simple  formula  should  be  remembered,  as  they  will  be 
constantly  used  in  the  course  of  this  work. 

It  is  more  usual  to  refer  the  specific  gravity  of  gases  to  air, 
as  a  standsurd  of  comparison,  than  to  water.  It  will  be  shown 
hereafter  that  the  weight  of  a  given  volume  of  air  varies  very 
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greatly,  both  with  the  tcmpcraturo  and  the  atmospheric  pressure 
to  which  it  is  exposed  ;  and  it  is  therefore  essential,  in  using  air 
as  a  standard'  of  comparison,  to  adopt  arbitrai'ily  a  certain  tem- 
perature and  pressure,  at  which  it  shall  be  considered  as  the  stand- 
ard. The  temperature  which  has  been  generally  *agreed  upon 
is  0^  C,  and  the  pressure  which  has  been  adopted  is  that  cor- 
responding to  a  height  of  76  c.  m.  of  the  barometer. 

We  may  then  define  the  specific  gravity  of  a  gas  as  the  ratio  of 
its  weight  to  tliat  of  an  equal  volume  of  air  at  0^  C.  and  under  a 
pressure  of  76  c.  m.  Representing  by  W  the  weight  of  a  given 
volume  of  gas  at  Paris,  and  by  W*  and  TT"  the  weights  respec- 
tively of  the  same  volumes  of  water  and  air  at  the  standard  tem- 
peratures and  pressure,  —  also  representing  by  Sp.  Gr.  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  gas  referred  to  water,  and  by  Sp.  Gr.  the 
specific  gravity  referred  to  air,  —  we  have 

W  W 

Sp.  Gr.  =  -^,    and    Sp.  Gr.  =  ^.  [67.] 

When  the  specific  gravity  of  a  given  substance  is  referred  to 
one  standard,  it  is  frequently  required  to  calculate  its  specific 
gravity  with  reference  to  the  otlier,  or,  in  technical  language,  to 
reduce  the  specific  gravity  to  the  other  standard.  For  this  pur- 
pose, we  know  that  the  specific  gravity  of  air  with  reference  to 

water  is  equal  to  0.00129368.     Hence,  -^  =  0.00129363,  and 

by  substituting  the  value  of  TT',  obtained  from  this  in  [57],  we 
can  easily  obtain 

^.  Gr.  =  Sp.  Gr.  0.00129303,  [58.] 

a  formula  by  means  of  which  the  reduction  can  easily  be  made. 

A  table  giving  tiie  specific  gravities  of  some  common  substances 
will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  Part. 

(70.)  Unit  of  Force.  —  The  unit  of  force  has  been  defined  as 
that  force  which,  acting  on  the  unit  of  mass  during  one  second, 
will  impress  upon  it  a  velocity  of  one  metre  (29).  Since  the 
unit  of  mass  weighs  at  Paris  9.810  grammes,  we  can  also  define 
the  unit  of  force  as  that  force  which,  acting  during  one  second, 
will  impress  on  9.810  grammes  of  matter  a  velocity  of  one  metre. 
Moreover,  it  follows  from  [14]  that  a  force  which  will  impress 
during  one  second  a  velocity  of  one  metre  on  9.810  grammes  of 
matter,  is  equal  to  the  force  which  will  impress  a  velocity  of  9.810 
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jH^etres  on  one  gramme  of  matter.  But  this  force  is  the  same  as 
the  force  exerted  by  gravity  on  one  gramme  of  matter.  In  other 
words,  it  is  equal  to  tlie  weight  of  one  gramme.  We  have,  tlicu, 
a  new  measure  for  our  imit  of  force.  The  unit  of  force  is  the 
force  exerted  in  pressure  by  the  unit  of  weight.  When  a  weight 
.of  ten  grammes,  for  example,  is  suspended  to  a  fixed  point, 
the  pressure  exerted  by  that  weight  is  equivalent  to  ton  units  of 
force. 

(71.)  Relative  Weight.  — There  are,  in  general,  two  methods 
by  which  the  weight  of  a  body  (that  is,  the  pressure  which  it  ex- 
erts) may  be  determined. 

Tlie  first  method  consists  in  balancing  the  pressure  against  a 
spring,  and  determining  the  weiglit  from  the  amount  by  which  the 
spring  is  bent.  An  instrument  for  this  purpose  is  represented  in 
Fig.  35.  It  consists  of  a  steel  spring,  bent  in  the  form  of  a  V. 
To  the  end  of  the  lower  arm  is  fastened  an  iron  arc,  which  passes 
freely  through  an  opening  in  the  upper  arm,  and  ends  in  a  ring. 
To  the  end  of  the  upper  arm  a  similar  iron  arc  is  fastened,  which 
passes  through  an  opening  in  the  lower  arm,  and  terminates 
ia  a  hook.  In  using  the  instrument,  the  body  to  be  weighed 
is  suspended  by  the  hook,  as  in  Fig.  85,  and 
the  number  of  grammes  by  which  the  spring 
is  bent  is  then  rca4  off  on  the  graduated 
arc.  Such  an  instrument  is  called  a  springs  baf" 
ancCy  and  indicates  at  once  the  absolute  weight 
of  a  body.  Gould  it  be  made  sufficiently  deli- 
cate, it  would  show  that  the  absolute  weiglit  of 
a  body  varied  on  the  earth's  surface,  gradually 
increasing  from  the  equator  towards  the  poles. 
Such  an  instrument  would  give  the  absolute 
weight  of  a  body. 
Iff.  tt.  The  second  method  consists  in  preparing  a  set 

of  so-called  weights,  which  are  masses  of  brass  or  platinum  weigh- 
ing exactly  one  granune,  or  some  multiple  or  fraction  of  a  gramme, 
at  Paris.  The  weight  of  a  body  is  then  estimated  by  balancing  it 
against  these  weights  in  a  well-known  instrument  called  the  balr 
ance.  The  balance  is  merely  a  form  of  the  lever,  so  constructed 
that,  when  equal  pressures  are  exerted  on  its  two  pans,  the  beam 
stands  in  a  horizontal  position.  The  body  to  be  weighed  is 
placed  in  one  pan,  and  then  weights  are  added  to  tlie  other  xintil 
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the  beam  of  the  balance  rests  ia  a  horizontal  position.  The  sum 
of  those  weiglits  then  indicates  the  weight  of  the  bodj.  At  Paris 
the  balance  iiniicates  at  once  the  absolute  weight  of  a  body,  but 
not  necessarily  so  at  other  places  on  tlie  earth's  surface.  To  il- 
lustrate this  point,  let  us  suppose  that,  in  weighing  at  Paris,  it 
required  ten  grammes'  weight  in  one  pan  of  the  balance  to  equi- 
poise the  body  in  the  other  pan.  Suppose,  now,  that  we  trans- 
port the  whole  apparatus  to  some  point  on  the  equator.  It  is 
evident  that  our  gramme  weights  no  longer  weigh  one  gramme 
each,  but  something  less,  by  an  amount  easily  calculated  from 
the  diminution  in  the  intensity  of  gravity.  Nevertheless,  since 
the  body  has  lost  weight  in  the  same  proportion,  it  will  still 
be  balanced  by  the  ten  gramme  weights,  and  so  it  would  be  all 
over  the  globe.  This  weight,  which  is  frequently  called  relative 
weighty  will  always  be  designated  in  this  work  by  W^  in  order  to 
distiiigiiish  it  from  the  absolute  weight  at  other  localities,  which 
we  have  already  designated  by  iU.     Hence  we  have,  from  [48], 

Tr=Jlf.  9.8096,    and    tii  =  M.g,         [59.] 

Since  the  force  of  gravity  at  any  given  locality,  and  hence  at 
Paris,  does  not  vary,  it  follows  that  the  relative  weight  of  a  body, 
or  TT,  is  a  constant  quantity ;  the  same  at  any  point  on  the  sur^ 
face  of  our  globe,  and  the  same  on  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets 
as  it  is  on  the  earth. 

We  can  easily  find  the  absolute  weight  of  a  body  at  any  local-' 
ity,  when  its  relative  weight  is  known.  Representing,  as  above, 
by  W  the  relative  weight  of  the  body,  and  by  (D  the  absolute 
weight  required  at  the  place  in  question,  we  have,  from  [59], 

to:   Tr=i:/.g-  :  J!I.  9.8096,  [00.] 

and 

that  is,  the  absolute  weight  of  a  body  at  any  place  is  equal  to  the 
absolute  weight  at  Paris  (or  the  relative  weight  of  the  body  at  the 
place)  multiplied  by  the  ratio  between  the  intensity  of  gravity  at 
the  place  and  tliat  at  Paris. 

Relative  weight  is  the  direct  measure  of  the  mass  of  a  body. 
Representing  by  m  the  mass  of  the  unit  of  weight,  we  have 
1  ^.a=m.  9.8096.     By  comparing  this   equation  with    W^ssz 

M 

m .  9.8096  we  obtain  Tr=— ;  that  is,  tlie  relative  weight  of  a 


m 
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body  indicates  the  quantify  of  matter  which  it  contains,  compared 
with  that  contained  in  one  cubic  centimetre  of  water  at  4"*  C.  It 
is  therefore  a  legitimate  measure  of  the  quantity  of  matter  con- 
tained in  a  body,  and  the  word  weight  is  idmost  ezclusiYely  used 
in  this  sense  in  chemistry,  as  it  is  in  common  life. 

MECHANICAL  POWEJEKS. 

(71  Ua.)  MachineM. —  By  the  aid  of  wheels,  rods,  bands  or 
cords,  and  inclined  surfaces,  power  may  be  readily  transmitted 
from  one  point  to  another,  and  the  intensity,  direction,  point, 
and  mode  of  application  of  the  acting  force  varied  in  a  multi- 
plicity of  ways.  The  numerous  contrivances  by  which  such 
changes  are  effected  are  termed,  in  general,  m(ichine».  All  ma- 
chines, however  complicated  their  structure,  will  be  found  on 
examination  to  consist  of  a  limited  number  of  simple  parts,  gen- 
erally called  mechanical  powers,  or  simple  machines.  Among 
these  we  usually  distinguish  six ;  viz.  the  lever,  the  wheel  and 
axle,  the  pulley,  the  inclined  plane,  the  wedge,  and  the  screw. 
Of  each  of  these,  however,  there  are  many  varieties ;  and  the 
skill  of  the  inventor  is  shown  no  less  in  adapting  these  parts  of 
his  machine  to  their  special  purpose,  than  in  combining  the  parts 
so  that  they  shall  act  harmoniously  together  to  produce  the  de- 
sired result.  A  description  of  the  various  mechanical  powers, 
or  of  their  important  applications,  is  entirely  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  work.  There  is,  however,  one  important  general  princi- 
ple connected  with  the  subject  which  may  be  noticed  in  passing. 
A  machine  transmits  power  without  increasing  it  in  the  slightest 
degree.  Indeed,  more  or  less  power  is  always  lost  during  the 
transmission,  in  overcoming  friction  and  other  causes  of  resist- 
ance. The  use  of  a  machine  is  to  adapt  power  to  the  work  to 
be  done.  It  may  change  the  direction  or  the  velocity  of  the 
motion  caused  by  the  power  ;  it  may  change  the  mode  of  action 
of  the  power ;  it  may  change  the  intensity  of  the  power,  and 
enable  a  feeble  force,  by  acting  through  a  great  distance,  or 
during  a  long  time,  to  overcome  a  great  resistance.  It  may 
modify  the  action  of  the  power  in  an  infinite  variety  of  ways,  so 
as  to  produce  the  useful  effects  of  which  machinery  is  capable, 
but  it  will  be  found  in  every  case  that  the  work  done  by  the  ma- 
chine is  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  power  it  receives.  One  only 
of  the  mechanical  powers  requires  farther  notice  in  this  work. 
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THE  BALANCE. 

(72.)  Lever.  —  Before  studying  the  theory  of  the  balance,  it 
is  important  to  consider  the  general  theory  of  the  lever,  of  which 
the  balance  is  only  a  single  example. 

A  lever  is  any  rigid  bar,  A  B  (Fig.  36),  resting  on  a  point,  c, 
round  which  two  forces  tend  to  turn  it  in  opposite  directions. 


Fig.aa 


rig.  87. 


The  point  c  is  called  Hi^  fulcrum.  The  force  applied  at  A  is  called 
i\\%  power y  and  the  force  applied  at  B  is  called  the  resistance  y  or 
the  weighL  Levers  are  commonly  divided  into  three  kinds,  ac- 
cording to  the  position  which  the  fulcrum  has  in  relation  to  the 
power  and  the  weight.  If  the  fulcrum  is  between  the  power  and 
the  weight,  as  in  Figs.  36,  37,  the  lever  is  of  the  first  kind.     If 


e      B 


i 


^^^9  ^^p 


rig.  88. 


rig.  80. 


the  weight  is  between  the  fulcrum  and  the  power,  as  in  Fig.  38, 
the  lever  is  of  the  second  kind.     If  the  power  is  between  the 
9 
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fulcrum  and  the  weight,  as  iu  Fig.  39,  the  lover  is  of  the  third 
kind. 

Iu  the  three  kinds  of  lever,  the  perpendicular  distances  from 
the  fulcrum  to  the  lines  of  direction  of  the  two  forces  are  called 
the  arms  of  the  lever.  If  the  lever  is  straight,  and  perpendicular 
to  the  directions  of  both  of  the  two  forces,  the  two  portions  of 
the  lever,  A  c  and  B  c.  Pig.  36,  are  themselves  the  arms  of  the 
lover.  If,  however,  the  lever  is  not  straight,  or  is  inclined  to 
the  direction  of  one  or  both  of  the  forces,  the  arms  of  the  lever 
are  the  perpendiculars,  a  c  and  b  c,  Pig.  87,  a  O  and  b  O,  Fig.  40, 
let  fall  from  the  fulcrum  on  these  directions. 

In  order  that  the  two  forces  applied  to  the  lever  should  be  in 
equilibrium,  three  conditions  are  essential :  — 

1st.  The  lines  of  direction  of  the  two  forces  must  be  in  the 
same  plane  with  the  fulcrum. 

2d.  The  two  forces  must  tend  to  turn  the  lever  in  opposite  di- 
rections. 

3d.  The  intensity  of  the  two  forces  must  be  to  each  other  in- 
versely as  the  lengths  of  the  surms  of  the  lever  to  which  they  may 
be  regarded  as  applied. 

That  these  three  conditions  are  essential  to  equilibrium  can 
easily  be  proved.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  the  two 
forces  cannot  be  in  equilibrium,  uuIcfs  the  direction  of  their 
resultant  passes  Uirough  the   fulcrum.     Now  it  can  easily  be 

proved,  that,  unless  the 
two  forces  are  in  the 
same  plane,  they  can 
have  no  single  result- 
ant; and  hence  follows 
the  necessity  of  the  first 
condition.  In  the  second 
place,  let  us  suppose.  Fig. 
40,  that  il  Q  and  -B  P 
are  the  lines  of  direction 
of  two  forces  in  the  same 
plane  with  the  fulcrum 
O,  and  that  C  is  the  point 
where  these  directions  in- 
tersect ;  then,  in  order  that  the  direction  of  the  resultant  O  R 
should  pass  through  O,  it  is  evident  that  the  directions  of  the 


fig.  40. 
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components  should  be  siicli  that  they  would  tend  to  turn  the 
lever  in  opposite  directions. 

The  necessity  of  the  third  condition  will  be  most  readily  seen 
if  studied  imder  two  cases.  In  the  first  place,  let  us  take  the 
case  where  the  two  forces  are  parallel,  as  in  Fig.  87.  It  has  been 
proved  (37)  that  the  point  of  application  of  the  resultant  of  two 
parallel  forces  divides  the  line  joining  the  points  of  application 
of  the  components  into  two  parts,  which  are  inversely  propor- 
tional to  tlie  intensities  of  the  forces.  Hence  it  follows,  that, 
in  order  that  the  direction  of  the  resultant  in  Fig.  37  should  pass 
through  the  fulcrum,  the  two  forces  applied  at  A  and  B  must  be 
inversely  proportional  to  Ac 
and  B  c,  and  hence  also  to 
a  c  and  b  c,  which  are  the 
arms  of  the  lever.  In  the 
second  place,  let  us  suppose 
that  the  directions  of  the 
forces  are  not  parallel,  as 
in  Fig.  41.  In  this  figure, 
A  Q  and  B  P  represent 
the  directions  of  the  forces, 
which  we  will  represent  by  F  and  F\  and  a  O  and  fr  O  the  arms 
of  the  lever.  By  the  principle  of  (32),  the  effect  of  these  forces  is 
the  same  as  if  they  were  applied  respectively  at  a  and  by  points 
which  we  may  consider  as  immovably  united  to  the  lever.  From 
0  extend  the  line  I  0  until  it  intersects  the  direction  ^  Q  at  a 
point  c.  By  the  same  principle  as  above,  the  effect  of  the  force 
F  is  the  same  as  if  it  were  applied  at  c.  We  can  now  evidently 
consider  this  force  as  made  up  of  two  others  perpendicular  to 
each  other,  one  acting  in  the  direction  0  <?,  which  will  be  neu- 
tralized by  the  resistance  of  the  fixed  point  0,  and  the  other  in 
the  direction  c  q  parallel  to  B  P.  Complete  the  parallelogram, 
and  let  us  suppose  that  F=scQj  and  hence  that  the  component 
parallel  to  -B  P  is  equal  to  c  q.  It  follows  now,  from  the  proof 
given  above,  that  there  can  only  be  equilibrium  when 

rxOb=cqXOc,    or    cq^^^^^\ 

But  from  the  similarity  of  the  triangles  cqQ  and  c  OayWe  have 
cq:  Oa=^e  Q :  Oc^  and  by  substituting  for  c  Q  and  eq  their 
values  just  given 


ng.4i. 
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F' .  Oa  =  F  I  Ob.  [05.] 

It  is,  then,  also  a  conditioii  of  equilibrium,  that  the  two  forces 
should  be  to  each  other  inverselj  as  tlie  lengths  of  the  arms  of 
the  lever,  the  point  which  was  to  be  proved.  We  have  proved 
the  validity  of  the  three  conditions  of  equilibrium  for  the  first 
kind  of  lever  only ;  but  this  proof  can  easily  be  extended  to  the 
second  and  third  kinds  of  lever. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  tendency  of  the 
power  to  turn  the  lever  may  be  augmented  either  by  increasing 
the  amount  of  the  power,  or  by  increasing  the  length  of  the  arm 
of  the  lever  on  which  it  acts ;  that  is,  by  increasing  the  perpen- 
dicular distance  of  the  direction  of  the  force 'from  the  fulcrum. 
In  either  case,  the  effect  will  be  increased  in  a  corresponding 
proportion.  Thus,  if  we  remove  the  power  to  double  its  distance 
from  the  fulcrum,  we  shall  double  its  effect ;  and  if  we  remove  it 
to  half  the  distance,  we  shall  diminish  its  effect  by  one  half.  The 
perpendicular  distance  of  the  direction  of  a  force  from  the  ful- 
crum is  called  its  leverage ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  effect  of 
any  force  applied  to  a  lever  will  be  proportional  to  its  leverage. 

From  proportion  [65]  we  obtain,  by  multiplying  together  the 
extremes  and  the  means,  F  X  Oa=  F'  X  Ob.  The  product 
of  the  intensity  of  a  force  by  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  let 
fall  from  a  fixed  point  to  the  line  of  direction  of  the  force,  is 
called  the  moment  of  the  force  with  respect  to  the  point.  Since 
Oa  and  O  b  are  such  perpendiculars,  it  follows  that,  when  a  lever 
is  in  equilibrium,  the  moments  of  the  power  and  resistance  are 
equal. 

(73.)  The  Balance.  — The  instrument  by  means  of  which  the 
weight  of  a  substance  is  compared  with  the  unit  of  weight,  is 
called  a  Balance.  It  is  generally  made  of  brass,  and  consists 
essentially  of  an  upright  pillar  supporting  a  beam,  B  By  Pig. 
42,  which  turns  upon  a  knife-edge,  placed  exactly  at  the  mid- 
dle of  its  length.  From  the  two  ends  of  the  beam  are  sus- 
pended the  pans,  in  which  the  weights  to  be  compared  are 
placed.  The  knife-edge  is  formed  by  a  triangular  steel  prism 
passing  through  the  beam,  whose  axis  is  exactly  at  riglit  angles 
with  the  plane  of  the  beam.  The  lower  edge  of  the  prism  is 
sharp,  and  rests  upon  an  agate  plane,  so  as  to  make  the  friction  as 
small  as  possible.  For  the  same  reason,  the  hooks  by  which  the 
pans  are  suspended  rest  also  on  knife-edges.     These  knife-edges 
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are  adjusted  perpendicularly  to  the  plane  of  the  beam,  and  on  the 
same  level  as  the  fulcrum.  The  fulcrum  is  so  placed  that  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  tlio  beam  shall  be  slightly  below  it,  so  tliat 


Fig.  42. 

when  in  equilibrium  the  beam  will  tend  to  come  to  rest  in  a 
horizontal  position.  The  centre  of  gravity  can  be  adjusted  by 
means  of  the  button  C,  Fig.  42,  which  can  be  moved  up  or  down 
on  the  screw  to  which  it  is  fastened.  The  long  index-rod  attached 
to  the  beam  below  the  knife-edge  indicates,  by  the  graduated  arc, 
when  the  beam  is  horizontal.  When  the  balance  is  not  in  use, 
the  beam  can  be  lifted  off  from  its  bearing,  and  supported  upon 
the  brass  arms  Ey  E,  These  are  attached  to  the  cross-piece  a  a, 
which  can  be  raised  or  lowered  by  turning  the  thumb-screw  O. 
The  motion  of  the  cross-piece  is  directed  by  the  two  pins  il,  -4, 
which  play  loosely  through  holes  at  its  two  ends. 

A  balance  is  evidently  a  lever  with  equal  arms,  and,  according 
to  the  pruiciple  of  the  lever,  if  equal  weights  are  placed  in  the  two 
pans,  they  will  exactly  balance  each  other.  The  balance,  there- 
fore, enables  us  to  compare  the  weight  of  a  substance  with  the 
unit  of  weight.  We  have  simply  to  place  the  substance  in  one 
pan  of  the  balance,  and  then  add  weights,  which  have  been  ad- 
justed by  the  standard  unit,  to  the  other,  until  the  beam  assumes 
a  horizontal  position,  or  until  it  vibrates  to  an  equal  distance  on 
9* 
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both  sides  of  this  position,  —  as  can  be  observed  by  the  motion  of 
the  index  over  the  graduated  arc.  The  stun  of  the  weights  re- 
quired to  balance  the  substance  is,  then,  its  relative  weight  iu 
terms  of  the  unit  of  weight  employed. 

The  usefulness  of  a  balance  depends  upon  two  points,  —  1st,  its 
accuracf/j  and,  2dly,  its  sensibility  to  slight  differences  of  weight. 
An  examination  of  the  conditions  on  wliich  these  depend,  will 
lead  us  to  understand  better  the  principle  of  this  very  important 
mstrument.  From  the  mode  in  which  the  pans  of  a  balance  are 
suspended,  it  is  obvious  that  we  may  regard  their  whole  weight 
as  concentrated  on  the  knifo-edges  at  the  ends  of  the  beam.  In 
a  theoretical  consideration  of  the  subject,  we  may  therefore  leave 
the  pans  entirely  out  of  view,  and  consider  any  weight  placed  in 
tliem  as  directly  applied  to  the  knifo-edges,  thus  reducing  the 
balance  to  a  straight  lever.  Prom  another  point  of  view,  the 
whole  weight  of  the  beam  and  pans  may  be  considered  as  con- 
centrated' at  the  centre  of  gravity,  when  the  balance  becomes  a 
pendulum,  whose  point  of  suspension  is  the  fulcrum  of  the  beam. 
These  two  mechanical  principles,  combined  in  the  balance,  have 
constantly  to  be  kept  in  view  in  studying  its  theory.  It  will  then 
be  easy  to  understand  the  following  circumstances,  on  which  the 
accuracy  and  sensibility  of  the  instrument  depend. 

1.  It  is  necessary  that  the  distances  of  the  two  knife-edges 
from  the  fulcrum  should  be  exactly  equal;  for  if  the  distance  from 
the  fulcrum  of  the  point  of  suspension  of  one  pan  were  greater 
than  that  of  the  other,  then  a  weight  placed  in  the  first,  acting 
imder  a  greater  leverage,  would  balance  a  larger  weight  in  the 
last,  and  the  larger  in  proportion  to  the  inequality  of  the  two 
arms  of  the  beam. 

2.  It  is  necessary  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  beam  and 
pans  should  be  below  the  fulcrum,  and  as  near  to  it  as  possible. 
Were  the  centre  of  gravity  at  the  fulcrum,  the  beam  would  not 
oscillate,  but  remain  in  whatsoever  position  it  were  placed. 
Were  it  above  the  fulcrum,  the  beam  would  be  overset  by  the 
slightest  impulse.  When  it  is  below  the  fulcrum,  the  beam,  as 
already  stated,  may  be  regarded  as  a  pendulum,  whose  axis  co- 
incides with  tlte  line  joining  the  fulcrum  and  centre  of  gravity. 
As  this  line  forms  right  angles  with  the  axis  of  the  beam  in  what- 
ever position  the  latter  may  be  placed,  and  as  the  pendulum 
tends  always  to  fall  back  to  the  perpendicular  position  whenever 
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removed  from  it,  it  follows  tlmt,  if  we  impart  an  impulse  to  the 
beam  of  a  properly  adjusted  balanee,  it  will,  after  vibrating  for 
some  time,  invariably  return  to  a  horizontal  position.  The  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  beam  is  exactly  under  the  fulcrum,  and  in  a  line 
at  right  angles  to  the  axis  only  when  the  two  pans  are  equally 
loaded.  If  unequally  loaded,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left  of  this  line ;  and  in  that  case  the  beam  tends  to 
come  to  rcbt  at  an  angle  to  the  horizontal  position,  rapidly  in- 
creasing with  the  inequality  of  the  weight  until  the  beam  is  entirely 
overset.  In  weighing  with  a  delicate  balance,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  wait  until  the  beam  comes  to  rest,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
the  pans  have  been  equally  loaded.  This  can  be  ascertained  more 
promptly  by  noticing  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations  of  the  index 
on  either  side  of  the  pei^pendicular,  by  means  of  the  graduated 
arc.  They  will  be  equal  only  when  the  weights  in  the  two  pans 
are  equal. 

The  sensibility  of  a  balance  depends  in  great  measure  on  the 
nearness  of  the  centre  of  gravity  to  the  fulcrum.  In  order  that 
a  small  weight,  placed  in  one  pan  of  a  balance,  should  turn  the 
beam,  it  must  evidently  overcome  two  forces  ;  first,  the  friction 
of  the  knife-edges  on  their  bearings,  and,  secondly,  the  tendency 
of  the  beam  to  remain  in  a  horizontal  position.  This  tendency 
depends,  as  has  already  been  shown,  upon  the  position  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  below  the  point  of  support.  Let  us  now  com- 
pare two  cases  in  which  the  centres  of  gravity  are  at  different 

distances  from  the  fulcrum,    

and  ascertain  in  which  case 
the  force  required  to  turn 
the  beam  will  be  the  least. 
Li  Fig.  43,  suppose  the  line 
a  6  to  be  the  axis  of  the 
beam,  O  the  fulcrum,  and 
ff  OT  G  the  centre  of  grav- 
ity. We  have  now  to  in- 
quire in  what  position  of 
the  centre  of  gravity  it  will 

require  the  least  force  to  bring  the  beam  to  a  new  position,  a'  b'. 
In  order  to  bring  the  axis  of  the  beam  to  this  position,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  bring  the  centre  of  gravity  from  g  to  g^,  or  from  G 
to  &.    In  the  first  case,  it  will  bo  necessary  to  raise  the  whole 
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Fig.  44. 


weight  of  the  beam  and  pans,  which  we  suppose  concentrated  at 
gj  through  the  perpendicular  distance  p  e ;  and  in  the  second 
case,  to  raise  the  same  weight  through  the  distance  G  E.  Since 
t!ie  distance  g  e  \s  much  less  than  the  distance  G  E^  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  will  require  a  less  force  in  the  first  case  than  in 
the  second.  Hence,  the  sensibility  of  the  balance  is  the  greater, 
the  nearer  the  centre  of  gravity  is  to  the  fulcrum. 

8.  It  is  important  that  the  points  of  suspension  of  the  pans 
should  be  on  an  exact  level  with  the  fulcrum.    The  importance 

of  this  condition  may  be  seen, 
by  remembering  that  an  in- 
crease of  weight  in  the  pans 
is  equivalent  to  adding  just 
so  much  weight  upon  the 
points  of  suspension,  and 
therefore  tends  to  draw  the 
centre  of  gravity  towards 
the  line  (Pig.  44)  connect- 
ing the  two.  If  this  line 
passed  above  the  fulcrum,  as 
in  Fig.  45,  then,  by  increas- 
ing the  weight  in  the  pans, 
the  cGutre  of  gravity  might 
be  brought  to  coincide  with, 
or  even  be  carried  above,  the 
fulcrum,  when  the  balance 
would  become  useless.  If 
this  line,  as  in  Fig.  45,  passed 
below  the  fulcrum,  an  increase  of  weight  in  the  pans  would  tend 
to  draw  down  the  centre  of  gravity  ;  and  thus,  by  increasing  its 
distance  from  the  fulcrum,  would  diminish  the  sensibility  of  tlie 
balance.  When,  however,  the  line  passes  through  the  fulcrum, 
as  in  Fig.  46,  the  points  of  suspension  of  the  pans  are  on  an  ex- 
act level  with  the  fulcrum,  and  an  increase  of  load  always  tends 
to  raise  the  centre  of  gravity  towards  the  fulcrum  in  proportion  to 
its  amount ;  so  that  a  well-adjusted  balance  theoretically  should 
turn  with  the  same  weight,  whatever  may  be  the  load  placed  upon 
it,  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest  of  which  its  construction  admits. 
Tins  last  point  can  be  still  further  illustrated  in  the  following 
manner.     It  has  already  been  shown,  that  the  weight  required  to 
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tiim  the  balance,  when  unloaded,  may  be  measured  by  the  force 
required  to  raise  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  beam  and  pans 
through  a  small  arc,  O  G'  (Fig.  43),  when  applied  at  V.  Let  us 
suppose  that  the  pans  are  loaded  with  a  weight  of  one  kilogramme 
each.  It  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  this  is  equiv- 
alent to  condensing  a  mass  of  matter  equal  to  one  kilogramme 
at  each  of  the  points  a  and  b.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  these 
masses  must  evidently  be  at  tlie  middle  of  the  line  a  6,  that  is, 
at  the  fulcrum  of  the  balance.  Since,  then,  this  additional  weight 
is  supported  in  any  position  of  the  beam,  it  follows  that  the  weight 
required  to  turn  the  balance  is  still  measured  only  by  the  force 
required  to  raise  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  beam  and  pans 
through  the  arc  G,  G',  or,  to  generalize,  the  absolute  weight  re- 
quired to  turn  the  balance  is  the  same,  whatever  may  be  the  lotfid. 
This,  however,  is  only  theoretically  true,  for  in  practice  the 
weight  required  increases  with  the  load,  in  consequence  of  the 
increased  friction  and  the  slight  bending  of  the  beam  which  it 
causes*  While,  however,  the  absolute  weight  required  to  turn  the 
balance  increases  from  these  causes  with  the  load,  the  proportion 
of  this  weight  to  the  whole  load  diminishes.  This  is  what  is 
usually  meant  by  the  sensibility  of  the  balance,  and  in  this  sense, 
evidently,  the  sensibility  increases  with  the  load. 

4.  It  is  important  that  the  friction  of  the  knife-edges  on  their 
bearings  should  be  as  slight  as  possible.  The  importance  of  this 
circumstance  is  so  evident,  that  it  does  not  require  illustration. 
It  is  secured  by  a  careful  construction  of  the  knife-edges,  and  by 
making  the  beam  as  light  as  is  consistent  with  rigidity. 

In  endeavoring  to  combine  tliese  conditions,  the  balance-maker 
meets  with  many  practical  obstacles.  If  he  endeavors  to  increase 
the  sensibility  of  his  balance  by  diminishing  the  weight  of  the 
beam,  he  soon  finds  that  he  loses  as  much  as  he  gains,  by  the  in- 
creased flexure.  If,  again,  he  attempts  to  increase  the  sensibility 
by  lengthening  the  beam,  he  soon  comes  to  a  limit,  beyond  which 
the  increased  leverage  is  more  tlian  compensated  by  the  increased 
friction  due  to  the  necessarily  increased  weight  of  the  beam. 
Nevertheless,  by  carefully  attending  to  the  necessaiy  conditions, 
balances  may  be  constructed  with  a  remarkable  degree  of  sensi- 
bility. They  have  been  made  so  delicate,  that,  when  loaded  with 
ten  kilogrammes,  they  will  turn  with  one  milligramme,  that  is, 
with  one  ton-milliouth  of  tlie  load. 
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PROBLEMS. 


Centre  of  Gravity. 

51.  Two  masses  of  matter  are  immoyablj  uiited,  ul  ^  14  units  of 
mass,  and  ^  «i-  10  units  of  mass.  What  is  the  position  of  their  common 
centre  of  gravity  ? 

52.  A  mass  of  matter,  A^  ^^  15  units  of  mass,  is  immovablj-  united  to 
a  second  mass,  &  It  is  found  by  experiment  that  the  common  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  two  masses  is  nearest  to  Ay  and  divides  the  line  connecting 
the  masses  into  two  parts,  which  are  to  each  other  as  2  is  to  3.  What 
is  the  mass  of  B? 

Intensity  of  the  EartKt  Attractian, 

In  these  problems^  the  student  is  expected  to  use  the  values  of  £■  given  in  the  table 
on  page  76. 

53.  What  is  the  intensity  of  the  earth's  attraction,  at  Paris,  on  a  body 
whose  mass  is  equal  to  25  units  of  mass  ?  What  is  the  intensity  of  tfie 
force  of  gravity,  at  Paris,  on  bodies  whose  masses  are  respectively  20,  60, 
720,  430,  and  510  units  of  mass? 

54.  Wliat  is  the  intensity  of  the  earth's  attraction,  at  Paris,  on  a  body 
whose  mass  is  equal  to  0.1019  unit? 

Pendulum. 

55.  What  is  the  time  of  vibration,  at  Paris,  of  a  pendulum  which  is 
0.99394  metre  long?  What  are  the  times  of  vibration  of  pendulums 
which  are  respectively  twice,  three  times,  four  times,  five  times,  and  nine 
times  this  length  ?  The  amplitude  in  each  case  is  supposed  to  be  infi- 
nitely small,  and  the  pendulum  to  oscillate  in  a  vacuum. 

56.  K  the  amplitude  of  the  oscillation  of  the  pendulum  of  the  last  ex- 
ample is  9%  how  much  would  the  duration  of  an  oscillation  be  increased  ? 
Solve  the  same  problem  for  amplitudes  of  1**,  2**,  4^,  and  5*^. 

57.  If  the  pendulum  of  a  clock,  beating  seconds  at  Paris,  were  length- 
ened by  expansion  one  ten-thousandth  of  its  length,  how  many  seconds 
would  it  lose  each  day  ? 

58.  If  a  clock,  keeping  perfect  time  at  Paris,  were  carried  to  Spitzber- 
gen,  how  much  would  it  gain  each  day,  on  the  supposition  that  all  the 
conditions,  with  the  exception  of  the  intensity  of  gravity,  remained  the 
same  ?     How  much  would  it  lose  if  carried  to  the  equator  ? 

59.  A  pendulum  on  the  equator,  0.990934  metre  long,  was  found  to 
oscillate  in  one  second.     What  is  the  intensity  of  gravity  ? 

60.  A  pendulum  at  Paris  one  metre  long  was  found  to  oscillate  in 
1.00304  seconds.     What  was  the  intensity  of  gravity  ? 

61.  A  pendulum  at  Paris  four  metres  long  was  found  to  oscillate  in 
2.00608  seconds.    What  was  the  intensity  of  gravity  ? 
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62.  What  is  the  intensity  of  gravity  at  the  latitude  of  42""  2V  ?  What 
is  the  length  of  the  seconds  pendukim  at  this  latitude  ? 

63.  What  is  the  intensity  of  gravity,  and  what  the  length  of  the  sec- 
onds pendulum,  on  the  following  paralleb  of  latitude,  viz.  15^,  22^,  56^, 
and  74*? 

64.  What  is  the  intensity  of  the  centrifugal  force  on  the  parallels  of 
latitude  of  5**,  20**,  30**,  50**,  and  70*  ?  What  is  the  absolute  intensity  of 
gravity  on  these  parallels  ? 

65.  What  is  the  intensity  of  gravity  at  the  summit  of  Mt.  Washington, 
New  Hampshire?  Latitude  of  Mt.  Washington,  44*  15'.  Height  of 
summit  above  the  sea-level,  2,027  metres. 

66.  What  is  the  intensity  of  gravity  at  the  summit  of  Mt  Blanc  ?  Latr 
itude  of  Mt  Blanc,  45*  50'.  Height  of  summit  above  the  sea-level, 
4,814  metres. 

Weight. 

67.  What  is  the  weight  of  a  body  containing  10  units  of  mass  at  Paris  ? 
What  is  the  weight  of  the  same  body  at  Boston  ?  The  latitude  of  Boston 
is  42*  21'. 

68.  What  is  the  weight  of  a  body  containing  500  units  of  mass,  at  the 
equator  and  at  the  poles  ? 

69.  What  is  the  specific  weight  of  iron  at  Paris  ?  What  are  the  spe- 
cific weights  of  lead,  tin,  mercury,  sulphur,  sodium,  and  lithium,  at  Paris  ? 
and  also  at  Boston  ? 

Mast. 

70.  What  is  the  mass  of  100  kilogrammes  of  iron  ?  What  are  the 
masses  of  50  grammes  of  sulphur,  of  40  grammes  of  mercury,  of  90  kilo- 
grammes of  granite,  when  the  value  of  y  is  9.810  ? 

71.  What  is  the  mass  of  75  kilogrammes  of  ice,  of  20  kilogrammes  of 
conmion  salt,  of  50  grammes  of  air,  when  g  -«  9.810  ? 

72.  What  is  the  mass  of  a  cubic  decimetre  of  lead  ?  Wliat  is  the  mass 
of  a  cubic  decimetre  of  ice  ?     Sp.  Gr.  of  Ice  =  0.930. 

73.  What  is  the  mass  of  1,000  cubic  metres  of  atmospheric  air  ?  What 
that  of  the  same  volume  of  hydrogen  gas  ? 

Dennty. 

74.  What  is  the  density  of  hammered  copper  ?  What  is  the  density 
of  the  following  substances,  <— lead,  tin,  mercury,  sulphur,  sodium,  and 
lithium  ?  Calculate  the  density  from  the  Sp.  W.  as  obtained  by  solving 
the  69th  example,  or  else  from  the  Sp.  Gr.  given  in  the  Table  at  the  end 
of  this  volume. 

75.  What  is  the  density  of  air,  of  oxygen,  of  hydrogen,  and  of  nitrogen. 
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at  the  temperature  of  0*  C.  and  under  a  pressure  of  76  cm.?  The 
relative  weight  of  one  cubic  decimetre  of  these  gases  will  be  found  in 
Table  II.  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

Relative  Weight. 

76.  The  absolute  weight  of  a  body  at  Paris  is  500  gram.  What  is  its 
relative  weight  ? 

77.  The  relative  weight  of  a  body  at  New  Orleans  is  450  gram.  What 
is  its  absolute  weight  at  the  same  place  ?  The  latitude  of  New  Orleans 
is  29^  57'. 

78.  The  relative  weight  of  a  body  at  Paris  is  1,250  gram.  What  is  its 
absolute  weight  at  Boston  ? 

79.  The  relative  weight  of  a  body  is  12,300  gram.  What  is  its  absolute 
weight  at  Quito?  The  latitude  of  Quito  is  0®  13'.5,  and  its  elevation 
above  the  sea-level  is  2,908  metres. 

80.  The  relative  weight  of  a  body  is  5,450  gram.  What  is  its  mass  ? 
Find  also  the  masses  of  the  bodies  whose  weights  are  respectively  5G0 
gram.,  4,945  gram.,  and  500  gram. 

81.  The  relative  weight  of  a  body  is  5,255  gram.,  its  volume  is  500  cTm^' 
What  is  its  mass  ?  what  b  its  density  ?  and  what  is  its  specific  gravity  ? 

82.  The  specific  gravity  of  a  body  is  7.248,  and  its  volume  500  cTml^ 
What  is  its  density,  mass,  and  weight  ? 

83.  The  mass  of  an  iron  cannon  is  5,000  units,  and  its  specific  gravity 
7.248.     What  is  its  volume  and  density  ? 

84.  The  specific  gravity  of  a  gas  referred  to  water  is  0.00143028,  and 
its  volume  500  mT^     What  is  its  density,  mass,  and  weight  ? 

85.  What  is  the  specific  weight,  the  mass,  and  the  density  of  500  cTm.' 
of  mercury? 

Unit  of  Force. 

86.  A  body  having  a  density  of  2  units  and  a  volume  of  1,000  cTmi' 
acquires,  under  the  influence  of  a  given  force,  an  acceleration  of  8  c.  m. 
each  second.     What  is  the  intensity  of  the  force  ? 

87.  A  body  whose  weight  is  100  kilogrammes  acquires  an  acceleration 
of  8  m.  each  second.     What  is  the  intensity  of  the  force  ? 

88.  A  body  whose  specific  gravity  is  2  and  whose  volume  is  50  ml'  ac- 
quires an  acceleration  of  10  m.  each  second.  What  is  the  intensity  of 
the  force  ? 

89.  On  a  body  weighing  100  kilogrammes  a  force  of  15  kilogrammes 
is  constantly  acting.     What  acceleration  does  it  impart  to  the  body  ? 

90.  To  a  body  whose  volume  equals  10  m.^  a  force  of  300  kilogrammes 
imparts  a  constant  acceleration  of  10  m.  What  is  the  density  of  the 
body? 
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(74.)  Divisibility.  —  We  have  now  considered  the  first  four 
of  the  general  properties  of  matter  enumerated  in  (T).  All 
of  these,  with  the  exception  of  weightj  are  essential  properties^ 
and  are  necessarily  associated  with  the  very  idea  of  matter. 
The  four  general  properties  which  remain  to  be  studied  do  not 
seem  to  be  so  essential,  for  we  can  conceiye  of  a  kind  of  matter 
which  should  not  possess  them.  This  is  true,  for  example,  of 
divisibility.  We  can  easily  conceire  of  a  kind  of  matter  so  hard 
as  to  be  physically  indivisible,  although  no  such  matter  is  known 
to  exist.  In  fact,  all  kinds  of  matter,  even  the  hardest,  can  be 
subdivided,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  indefinitely  ;  the  only  limit 
to  our  power  of  subdivision  being  that  fixed  by  the  imperfection 
of  our  senses. 

The  extent  to  which,  in  some  cases,  the  subdivision  may  bo 
carried  is  almost  incredible.  The  goldbeater  can  hammer  out  a 
single  gramme  of  gold  until  it  covers  a  surface  of  4,364  cTm:',  when 
the  gold-leaf  is  so  thin,  that  fifteen  hundred  such  leaves  placed 
upon  one  another  would  not  equal  in  thickness  a  single  leaf  of  ordi- 
nary writing-paper.  The  surface  of  gold  on  the  gilt  wire  used  in 
embroidery  is  much  thinner  even  than  this.  It  has  been  calcu- 
lated that  its  thickness  does  not  exceed  one  ten-millionth  of  a 
centimetre  ;  and  if  so,  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope  magnifying 
five  hundred  diameters,  a  particle  of  gold  can  be  disthiguished 
upon  it  not  weighing  more  than  one  forty-two-milliou-millionth 
of  a  gramme. 

The  organic  kingdom  presents  us  with  examples  of  the  subdi- 
vision of  matter  which  are  still  more  remarkable.  Tlie  micro- 
scope has  proved  the  existence  of  animals  which  are  as  minute  as 
the  particle  of  gold  mentioned  above,  and  yet  each  of  these  crea- 
tures is  composed  of  organs  of  locomotion  and  nutrition,  like 
the  larger  animals.  The  finest  human  hair  is  about  one  two- 
hnndred-and-forticth  of  a  centimetre  in  diameter.  This  is  gen- 
erally considered  very  fine ;  but  the  hair  is  a  massive  cable  in 
comparison  with  many  animal  fibres.  The  spider's  thread  is  in 
some  instances  not  more  than  one  twelve-thousandth  of  a  cen- 
timetre in  diameter,  and  yet  each  of  these  threads  is  formed 
by  the  union  of  from  four  to  six  thousand  fibrils.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  one  gramme  of  this  thread  would  reach  about 
fifty  miles. 

10 
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Science  has  not  succeeded  in  discovering  a  limit  to  the  divisi- 
bility of  any  one  kind  of  matter.  Nevertheless,  the  opinion  has 
been  maintained,  and  is  still  held  by  many  scientific  men,  that 
matter  is  not  indefinitely  divisible,  and  that  all  bodies  are  made 
up  of  an  exceedingly  large  number  of  absolutely  hard,  and  hence 
indivisible  particles,  called  atoms.  According  to  the  atomic  the- 
orgy  as  this  hypothesis  is  called,  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter 
are  indestructible  and  unchangeable,  and  hence  all  physical  and 
chemical  phenomena  are  caused  by  changes  in  their  relative  posi- 
tion or  grouping. 

As  these  atoms  are  supposed  to  be  far  smaller  than  the  minut- 
est portions  of  matter  which  we  can  distinguish  with  the  micro- 
scope, they  are  beyond  the  limits  of  direct  observation,  and  their 
existence  is  therefore  a  matter  of  inference  from  physical  and 
chemical  phenomena.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  in  order  to 
explain  these  phenomena,  to  suppose  that  these  atoms  have  any 
absolute  size.  Wo  may,  with  Newton,  regard  them  as  infinitely 
small,  that  is,  as  mere  points,  or,  as  Boscovisch  called  them,  va- 
riable centres  of  attractive  and  repulsive  forces ;  and  all  the  phe- 
nomena can  be  as  fully  explained  on  this  supposition  as  on  the 
other.  According  to  this  view,  matter  is  purely  a  manifestation 
of  force,  and  only  continues  to  exist  through  the  constant  action 
of  that  Infinite  Will  with  whom  all  force  originates.  As  it  will 
be  constantly  necessary  to  refer  to  these  centres  of  attractive 
and  repulsive  forces  in  matter,  we  will,  for  convenience,  term  the 
minute  portions  of  matter  in  which  they  may  be  supposed  to  re- 
side molecules  J  and  the  forces  themselves  molecular  forces. 

(75.)  Porosity.  —  The  interstices  between  the  different  parts 
of  bodies  are  called  pores.  The  visible  cavities  of  the  sponge, 
for  example,  are  pores  of  a  large  size  ;  the  meshes,  of  which  its 
tissues  consist,  are  pores  of  a  smaller  size ;  but  in  addition  to 
these,  there  are  pores  between  the  fibres  of  the  sponge  themselves, 
although  they  are  so  minute  that  they  cannot  be  seen.  In  like 
manner,  a  thin  slice  of  the  hardest  wood,  examined  under  the 
microscope,  is  found  to  be  full  of  pores  (see  Figs.  47,  48)  ;  and 
the  same  is  true,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  all  organic  struc- 
tures, as  well  as  of  the  tissues  which  are  manufactured  with 
animal  or  vegetable  fibres.  The  porosity  of  such  substances  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  process  of  filtering.  The  filters  which  are 
used  in  the  arts  and  in  chemical  experiments  are  simply  porous 
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bodies,  whose  pores  are  large  enough  to  allow  fluids  to  pass 

through  them,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  small  enough  to  arrest 

the  solid  particles,  which  thej  hold  in 

suspension.     The  simplest .  and    most 

useful  form  of  a  filter  is  a  cone   of 

porous   paper    supported   in   a    glass 

funnel. 

Tlie  porositj  of  organic  substaiices 
may  also  be  illustrated  hj  the  appor 
ratus  represented  in  Fig.  49.  It  con- 
sists of  a  glass  tube,  A^  closed  from 
above  by  a  plug  of  hard  wood  cut 
transversely  to  its  fibres,  or  by  a  piece 
of  chamois  skin,  as  is  represented  at  o. 
The  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  tunnel- 
shaped  cup,  which  may  be  filled  with 
mercury.  On  exhausting  the  tube  by 
means  of  an  air-pump,  the  pressure  of 
air  on  the  surface  of  the  mercury 
forces  it  through  the  pores  of  the  dia- 
phragm, so  that  it  falls  in  showers 
through  the  tube. 

A  lump  of  chalk  plunged  under 
water,  and  placed  under  the  receiver 
of  an  air-pump,  will,  on  withdrawing 
the  air^  expel  a  torrent  of  air-bubbles^  which  had  been  concealed 


Fig.  49. 
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iu  the  internal  pores  of  the  stone.  The  same  is  true  of  many 
other  varieties  of  stone.  There  is  a  kind  of  agate,  called  hydro- 
phaue,  which  in  its  ordinary  state  is  only  semi-transparent,  but 
after  being  plunged  in  water  takes  up  about  one  sixth  of  its  bulk 
of  that  fluid,  and  becomes  nearly  as  transparent  as  glass.  The 
porosity  of  metals  was  proved  by  the  Academicians  of  Florence 
in  the  year  1661.  They  filled  a  hollow  ball  of  gold  with  water, 
and  submitted  it  to  great  pressure,  by  which  the  liquid  was 
made  to  ooze  through  the  pores  of  the  metal.  The  same  exper- 
iment has  since  been  repeated  on  different  metals,  and  with  like 
success. 

The  porosity  of  gases  and  liquids  is  proved  by  their  power  of 
penetrating  each  other  without  a  corresponding  change  of  vol- 
ume. This  is  illustrated  by  an  experiment  devised  by  Reau- 
mur. He  filled  a  long  tube  closed  at  one  end,  half  with  water 
and  the  remainder  with  alcohol.  Having  carefully  closed  the 
mouth  of  the  tube,  he  inverted  it  in  order  to  mix  the  two 
liquids,  when  he  found  that  a  contraction  of  the  liquids  took 
place. 

Another  experiment,  illustrating  tlie  same  property  in  regard 
to  gases,  is  the  following.  A  globe  containing  air  is  so  arranged 
that  small  quantities  of  liquids  can  be  introduced  into  it  without 
allowing  the  air  to  escape.  If,  now,  a  few  drops  of  alcohol  are 
made  to  enter  tlie  globe,  this  alcohol  will  evaporate  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  if  the  globe  were  empty,  and  the  space,  which  before 
contained  only  air,  will  now  contain  both  air  and  alcohol  vapor. 
If,  next,  some  ether  is  forced  into  the  globe,  this  liquid  will  also 
evaporate,  and  exactly  as  much  ether  vapor  will  be  formed  as  if 
the  globe  had  contained  previously  neither  air  nor  alcohol  vapor, 
and  we  shall  then  have  the  space  occupied  simultaneously  by 
air,  alcohol  vapor,  and  ether  vapor.  In  like  maimer,  we  may  in- 
troduce any  number  of  volatile  liquids  into  the  globe,  and  yet,  so 
far  as  we  know,  each  of  these  will  evaporate  to  the  same  extent 
as  if  the  globe  were  entirely  empty,  provided  only  that  these  sub- 
stances do  not  act  chemically  on  each  other.  We  -may  thus  have, 
as  the  result  of  spontaneous  evaporation,  twenty  or  thirty  differ- 
ent vapors*  all  existing  simultaneously  in  the  same  space. 

By  the  experiments  which  have  been  cited,  the  porosity  of  most 
substances  can  be  abundantly  proved.  The  porosity  of  glass, 
however,  and  of  many  other  substances,  does  not  admit  of  such 
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proof ;  yet  in  these  substances  the  porosity  is  rendered  quite  evi- 
dent by  the  changes  of  bulk  which  they  undergo  under  the  in- 
fluence of  heat  and  cold. 

We  make  an  obvious  distinction  between  the  large  pores,  which 
exist  especially  in  organized  bodies,  and  the  intermolecular  spa- 
ces. The  first  arise  from  the  want  of  continuity  of  the  matter, 
aiid  may  be  regarded  in  a  measure  as  accidental,  varying  with 
tlie  structure  and  organization  of  the  body.  They  are  frequently 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  or  at  least  become  evident  with  the  aid 
of  the  microscope.  The  last  are  the  exceedingly  minute  and  in- 
visible spaces  which  exist  between  the  molecules  of  matter.  Those 
philosophers  who  have  admitted  the  existence  of  atoms,  have  gen- 
erally concurred  in  the  belief  that  the  atoms  even  of  the  densest 
solids  are  very  much  smaller  than  the  spaces  which  separate 
them.  Sir  John  Herschel  asks  why  the  atoms  of  a  solid  may  not 
be  imagined  to  be  as  thinly  distributed  through  the  space  it  oc- 
cupies, as  the  stars  that  compose  a  nebula ;  and  compares  a  ray 
of  light  penetrating  glass  to  a  bird  threading  the  mazes  of  a 
forest. 

(76.)  Compressibility  and  Expansibility.  —  The  property  of 
porosity  necessarily  implies  that  of  compressibility  and  expansi- 
bility. According  to  the  atomic  theory,  any  body  is  capable  of 
an  indefinite  expansion,  because  we  may  conceive  of  the  dis- 
tance between  the  atoms  as  being  indefinitely  increased.  It 
could  only,  however,  be  compressed  till  the  atoms  come  in  con- 
tact. According  to  the  other  theory  of  the  constitution  of  mat- 
ter, advanced  m  (74),  a  body  is  capable  of  being  both  con- 
tracted and  expanded  indefinitely.  These  changes  of  volume 
are  most  readily  effected  by  the  action  of  heat,  and,  so  far  as  we 
know,  all  bodies  may  be  indefinitely  expanded  by  heat  and  con- 
tracted by  cold.  These  efiects  of  heat  will  be  considered  at 
length  in  Chapter  IV.,  and  we  shall  therefore  only  allude  in  tliis 
place  to  a  few  examples  of  compression  produced  by  mechanical 
means. 

Pieces  of  oak,  ash,  or  elm,  plunged  into  the  sea  to  the  depth 
of  2,000  metres,  and  drawn  up  after  two  or  three  hours,  have 
been  found  to  contaui  four  fifths  of  their  weight  of  water,  and  to 
acquire  such  an  increase  of  density  as  to  indicate  the  contraction 
of  the  wood  into  about  half  its  previous  volume.  Some  of  the 
metals  have  their  bulk  permanently  diminished  by  hammering ; 
10* 
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and  so  aliso  in  the  process  of  coining,  the  volume  of  the  metal  is 
sensibly  diminished  by  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  submitted  under 
tlie  die.  The  stone  columns  of  buildings,  also,  when  they  sus- 
tain great  weights,  are  frequently  very  sensibly  shortened.  This 
was  the  case  with  the  columns  which  support  the  dome  of  the 
Pantheon  at  Paris. 

It  was  long  supposed  that  liquids  were  incompressible ;  but 
they  are  now  known  to  be  compressible,  although  only  to  a  slight 

degree.  The  compressibility  of  liquids 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  apparatus  rep- 
resented in  Fig.  50.  It  consists  of  a 
very  thick  cylindrical  vessel  of  glass, 
eight  or  nine  centimetres  in  diameter, 
which  is  closed  at  the  bottom  and  sup- 
ported on  a  basement  of  wood.  To  the 
top  is  cemented  a  brass  cap,  into  which 
screws  a  copper  plate,  which,  when  in  its 
place,  completely  closes  the  cylinder ; 
but  which  can  be  unscrewed  at  pleas- 
ure, in  order  to  remove  and  replace  the 
tubes  A  and  B  within  the  cylinder.  To 
this  plate  are  adapted  the  tunnel  JS,  for 
introducing  water  into  the  cylinder,  and 
a  cylinder  with  a  piston  for  exerting 
pressure,  which  can  be  moved  by  the 
screw  P.  Within  the  apparatus  is  the 
elongated  glass  bulb  A^  which  is  filled 
with  the  liquid  on  which  the  experiment 
is  to  be  made.  This  bulb  opens  into  a 
bent  capillary  glass  tube,  whose  open 
end  is  plunged  in  the  mercury  which  covers  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel.  At  the  side  of  this  apparatus  is^  a  manometer  tube,  £, 
which  indicates,  in  a  way  which  will  be  hereafter  described,  the 
amoiuit  of  pressure. 

In  using  the  apparatus,  the  bulb  A  is  first  filled  with  the  liquid 
to  be  compressed.  This  is  then  supported,  as  represented  in  the 
figure,  in  the  interior  of  the  cylinder,  with  the  open  end  of  the 
tube  dipping  under  the  mercury.  The  cylinder  is  now  filled 
with  water,  and  the  pressure  applied  by  turning  the  screw  P. 
The  mercury  will  then  be  seen  to  rise  in  the  capillary  tube,  indi- 
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eating  a  compression  of  the  fluid  contained  in  the  bulb.  In 
order  to  measure  the  amount  of  compression^  the  capillary  tube 
is  graduated  into  parts  of  equal  capacity,  each  of  which  bears  a 
known  relation  to  the  capacity  of  the  bulb.  The  total  amount 
of  compression,  however,  which  we  can  thus  produce,  amounts 
only  to  a  few  millionths  of  the  original  Yolume. 

The  compressibility  of  gases  is  far  greater  than  that  of  either 
of  the  otilier  conditions  of  matter.  If  we  take  a  glass  cylinder 
closed  at  one  end,  Fig.  61,  and  insert  into 
it  an  accurately-fitting  piston,  it  will  be 
found  impossible  to  force  the  piston  into 
the  tube,  if  it  be  full  of  water ;  but  if  full 
of  air,  the  force  of  the  arm  is  sufficient  to 
drive  the  piston  down  so  as  to  reduce  the 
Tolume  of  air  ten  or  twenty  times,  if  the 
piston  is  small.  We  feel  the  resistance 
increase  in  proportion  to  the  compression  ; 
but,  whatever  may  be  the  force  exerted, 
we  cannot  make  the  piston  touch  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tube.  The  compressibility  of 
many  gases  is  also  limited  by  the  fact  that 
they  are  reduced  by  great  pressure  to  a 
liquid  state. 

(77.)  ElasticUp.  —  The  property  which 
all  bodies  possess  to  a  certain  extent,  of 
resuming  their  original  form  or  volume 
when  the  force  which  altered  this  form  or 
volume  ceases  to  act,  is  called  elasticity. 
This  property  is  tlie  manifestation  of  a  ten- 
dency which  the  particles  of  bodies  possess,  to  maintain  a  certain 
distance  or  position  with  regard  to  each  other,  and  to  resume  that 
distance  or  position  when  they  have  been  disturbed.  The  phe- 
nomena of  elasticity  may  be  developed  in  solids  by  compression^ 
by  tension,  hj  flexure,  or  by  torsion.  In  fluids,  however,  elasticity 
can  be  developed  only  by  compression,  and  it  is  only  this  form 
of  elasticity,  therefore,  which  can  be  regarded  as  a  general  prop- 
erty of  matter. 

All  fluids,  both  liquid  and  gaseous,  are  perfectly  elastic ;  and 
this  elasticity  is  unlimited  in  extent,  since  they  resume  exactly 
their  originsd  volume  as  soon  as  the  pressure  by  which  this  was 
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diminished  is  removed,  however  long  it  may  have  been  ap- 
plied. 

Gases  tend  to  expand  indefinitely,  and,  other  circtimstances 
being  equal,  a  definite  volume  always  corresponds  to  a  given 
pressure.  If  the  pressure  is  increased,  the  v6lume  diminishes, 
and  if  the  pressure  is  diminished,  the  voliune  increases.  Hence, 
gases  are  frequently  called  permanently  elastic  fluids. 

The  elasticity  of  solids  is  not  perfect  and  unlimited,  like  that 
of  fluids.  In  some  solids,  such  as  glass,  it  appears  to  be  perfect ; 
for  no  force,  however  great  or  long  continued,  will  cause  glass  to 
take  a  set,  as  it  is  called,  that  is,  will  cause  a  permanent  change 
either  in  form  or  bulk.  But  then  this  elasticity  is  confined  within 
very  narrow  limits ;  for  if  the  displacement  of  the  particles  ex- 
ceeds a  very  small  amount,  the  body  is  crushed.  In  other  solids, 
as  in  India-rubber  or  the  metals,  the  elasticity  is  less  limited ; 
but  in  these,  if  the  compressing  force  exceeds  a  certain  amount, 
or  is  continued  beyond  a  limited  time,  there  remains  a  permanent 
change  of  form  or  bulk.  Within  these  limits,  however,  which 
difier  very  greatly  in  different  substances,  all  solids  appear  to 
be  perfectly  elastic.  It  is  in  the  limit  of  elasticity  that  we  find 
the  great  differences  between  bodies.  Thus,  a  ball  of  steel  or  of 
ivory  will  be  as  elastic  up  to  a  certain  point  as  a  ball  of  India- 
rubber,  as  may  be  proved  by  dropping  the  three  balls  upou  a 
hard  surface  from  the  same  height,  and  then  marking  the  heights 
to  which  they  rebound ;  but  while  the  elasticity  of  the  India-rubber 
extends  to  dmost  any  degree,  that  of  the  others  is  very  limited. 
Even  lead  and  pipe-clay,  which  are  generally  considered  as  en- 
tirely  devoid  of  elasticity,  show  aii  elasticity  as  perfect  as  that  of 
the  best-tempered  steel,  but  witliin  very  narrow  limits. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

THE  THREE  STATES   OF  ^iATTER. 

(78.)  Molecular  Forces.  —  Tlie  forces  which  are  supposed  to 
emanate  from  the  molecules  of  matter,  and  which  we  have  termed 
molecular  forces^  are  either  cUlractivey  tending  to  draw  together 
the  molecules  of  a  bodj,  or  repulsive  j  tending  to  drive  them  apart. 
The  tliree  states  of  matter  seem  to  depend  on  the  relative  inten- 
sity of  these  forces.  When  the  attractive  forces  are  in  excess,  the 
molecules  of  a  body  are  held  together  more  or  less  firmly,  and  we 
have  the  solid  state.  When  the  attractive  forces  are  nearly  bal- 
anced by  the  repulsive  forces,  the  molecules  are  in  equilibrium 
and  endued  with  freedom  of  motion  amoug^  themselves,  and  we 
have  the  liquid  state.  Finally,  when  the  repulsive  forces  are  in 
excess,  the  molecules  tend  to  recede  from  each  other,  and  we 
have  a  state  of  permanent  tension,  which  we  call  a  gas. 

In  regard  to  the  mode  of  action  of  these  molecular  forces,  we 
have  little  or  no  accurate  knowledge,  and  all  our  theories  in  re- 
gard to  them  are  inferences  from  the  phenomena  which  the 
aggregations  of  these  molecules,  the  masses  of  matter,  exhibit. 

The  attractive  forces  act  only  through  extremely  small  distances. 
Several  facts  may  be  cited  in  illustration  of  this.  If,  when  the 
flat  surfaces  of  two  hemispheres  of  lead  are  tarnished,  they  are 
pressed  together,  they  will  not  adhere.  If,  however,  the  super- 
ficial coating  of  oxide  is  removed  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  the 
two  clean  surfaces  are  then  pressed  together,  they  adhere  with 
great  force.  The  process  of  welding  iron  affords  an  illustration 
of  the  same  fact.  In  order  to  unite  two  bars  of  iron,  the  ends 
to  be  joined  are  first  softened,  by  heating  them  to  a  white  heat  in 
a  forge,  and  then  hammered  together  on  an  anvil.  The  com- 
plete union  of  the  bars  cannot  be  attained  in  this  process  unless 
the  coating  of  oxide,  which  forms  in  the  forge  on  the  heated 
surfaces,  is  dissolved  by  sprinkling  on  the  ends  of  the  bars  pow- 
dered borax,  or  some  similar  substance.  So  also  pieces  of  wax, 
dough,  Indiarrubber,  and  other  soft  substances,  cannot  be  made 
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to  adhere  when  their  surfaces  are  coyered  with  dust,  but  can  be 
united  firmly  together  when  the  surfaces  are  clean.  Finally, 
plates  of  polished  glass  have,  been  known,  simply  from  resting  on 
each  other  in  the  warehouse,  to  adhere  so  firmly  as  to  resist  all 
efforts  to  separate  them,  breaking  as  readily  in  any  other  direc- 
tion as  at  the  plane  of  junction.  The  thinnest  film  of  tissue- 
paper  interposed  between  them  is  sufficient  to  prevent  any  such 
adhesion. 

The  repulsive  forces  do  not  appear  to  be  so  inherent  in  the  par- 
ticles of  matter  as  the  attractive  force.  They  seem  to  be  due  to 
the  action  of  an  external  agent,  called  keiU.  This  opinion  is  sup- 
ported by  many  facts.  The  first  effect  of  beat  on  a  solid  is  to 
expand  it,  tliat  is,  to  separate  the  molecules  from  each  other;  but 
as  it  accumulates  in  the  body,  it  changes  its  condition,  first  into  the 
liquid,  and  subsequently  into  the  gaseous  state.  So  also,  when 
two  plates  of  glass  are  pressed  firmly  tc^ether,  the  minute  interval 
which  still  separates  them  is  increased  by  heating.  The  particles, 
of  finely  divided  and  infusible  powders  repel  each  other  when 
intensely  heated,  and  the  powders  roll  round  in  the  crucible  as  if 
they  were  liquid ;  and  lastly,  when  water  is  dropped  into  a  heated 
metallic  dish,  it  does  not  moisten  the  sides  of  the  dish,  but  is 
repelled  by  it  and  assumes  a  globular  form.  The  repulsion  is 
so  great,  that,  if  the  dish  is  pierced  with  holes,  like  a  sieve,  the 
water  will  not  run  out.  .  Since,  then,  heat  evidently  increases  the 
repulsive  forces  between  the  molecules  of  matter,  it  is  natural  to 
conclude  that  it  is  the. cause  of  these  forces,  and  this  hypothessis 
is  generally  admitted. 

In  studying  the  phenomena  of  matter  due  to  these  molecular 
forces,  it  will  be  convenient  to  class  them  under  two  heads: 
first,  those  phenomena  caused  by  the  action  of  these  forces  be- 
tween homogeneous  molecules,  such  as  the  molecules  of  the  same 
substance ;  secondly,  those  phenomena  caused  by  the  action  of 
tlie  forces  between  heterogeneous  molecules,  such  as  those  of  dif- 
ferent substances.  To  the  first  class  belong  those  phenomena 
which  characterize  the  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  conditions  of 
matter ;  to  the  second,  the  phenomena  of  capillarity  (or  adhe- 
sion) and  diffusion. 
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MOLECULAR  POBCES  BETWEEN  HOMOGENEOUS  MOLECULES. 

I.  Chabacteristic  Properties  of  Solids. 

Among  the  characteristic  properties  of  solids,  we  shall  consider 
the  following: — Crystalline  Form,  Elasticity,  Resistance  to  Rup- 
ture, and  Hardness. 

Crystallography. 

(79.)  Crystalline  Form.  —  The  force  which  holds  together 
the  molequles  of  solids  is  called  cohesion;  and  the  most  ob- 
rious  effect  of  this  force  is  to  retain  the  molecules  in  a  fixed 
position  with  reference  to  each  other,  and  hence  to  give  to  the 
solid  a  more  or  less  permanent  form.  Almost  dU  solids,  when 
they  are  formed  slowly,  under  circumstances  such  that  the 
molecules  2ite  free  to  arrange  themselves  in  accordance  with 
the  tendencies  of  the  molecular  forces,  assume  definite  external 
forms.  These  forms,  with  certain  limitations,  are  always  the 
same  for*  the  same  substance,  but  may  differ  in  different  sub- 
stances. They  are,  therefore,  essential  forms,  depending  upon 
the  nature  of  the  substance.  Such  forms  are  called  crystals^  and 
the  processes  by  which  they  are  obtained  are  called  processes  of 
crystallization. 

The  larger  number  of  inorganic  solids  which  we  meet  with  in 
every-day  life,  do  not  appear  to  have  any  regularity  of  outward 
form.  Their  form  is  generally  accidental^  one  which  has  been 
given  by  art,  or  which  is  due  to  the  accidental  circumstances 
under  which  the  solid  has  been  placed.  In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, if  we  break  the  solid  and  examine  the  fracture,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  solid  is  an  aggregation  of  minute  crystals  closely 
packed  together.  This  is  the  case  with  granite  and  many  other 
rocks.  Other  solids  split  readily  along  certain  planes,  called 
planes  of  cleavage.  Both  these  classes  of  bodies  are  said  to 
have  a  crystalline  structure.  In  many  cases,  however,  no  indi- 
cations of  a  crystalline  structure  can  be  seen ;  but  in  almost  all, 
the  solid  can  be  made  to  assume  a  regular  crystalline  form  by 
one  of  the  processes  described  in  the  next  section. 

(80.)  Processes  of  CrystcUlization.  —  The  conditions  of  crys- 
tallization are  freedom  of  motion  in  the  molecules  from  which 
the  solid  is  forming,  and  sufiicient  time  for  the  molecules  to  ar- 
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range  themselves  in  obedience  to  the  molecular  forces.  These 
conditions  are  generally  obtained  in  one  of  four  ways. 

The  first  consists  in  dissolving  the  solid  in  water  or  some  other 
solvent,  and  allowing  the  liquid  to  evaporate  slowly.  As  the  solid 
is  slowly  deposited,  it  assumes  the  crystalline  form.  Tiiis  method 
is  the  most  universally  applicable,  and  the  one  by  which  crystals 
are  usually  formed  in  nature.  The  best  method  of  applying  it 
consists  in  making  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  substance  in 
water,  placing  the  solution  in  a  shallow  dish,  covering  the  dish 
with  porous  paper  fastened  tightly  round  the  edges  to  prevent 
dust  from  settling  upon  tlie  liquid,  and  baving  it  in  a  moderately 
warm  place  until  the  crystallization  is  completed.  When  the 
substance  is  not  soluble  in  water,  it  .can  generally  be  dissolved  in 
alcohol,  ether,  Sulphide  of  carbon,  or  melted  boracic  acid,  instead 
of  water.  Sulphur,  for  example,  may  be  crystallized  from  a  so- 
lution in  sulphide  of  carbon ;  and  alumina  may  be  crystallized 
by  dissolving  it  in  melted  boracic  acid,  and  exposing  the  solution 
to  the  intense  heat  of  a  porcelain  furnace.  At  this  very  high 
temperature  the  boracic  acid  slowly  evaporates.  Most  ^bstances 
are  more  soluble  in  hot  water  than  in  cold,  and  these  can  also  be 
crystallized  by  making  a  concentrated  hot  solution,  and  allowing 
it  to  eool ;  the  excess  of  the  solid  in  solution  over  that  which  cold 
water  will  dissolve,  is  deposited  in  crystals.  Unless,  however, 
the  quantity  of  the  solution  is  very  considerable,  large  and  per- 
fect crystals  are  not  so  frequently  formed  in  iliis  way  as  by  slow 
evaporation.  A  small  quantity  of  solution  cools  so  rapidly,  that 
sufficient  time  is  not  afforded  for  perfect  crystallization. 

The  second  method  consists  in  melting  the  solid  in  a  crucible, 
and  allowing  the  liquid  to  cool  very  slowly.  When  a  solid  crust 
forms  on  the  surface,  this  is  broken,  and  the  remaining  liquid 
turned  out,  when  the  inside  of  the  crucible  is  found  lined  with 
crystals.  Sulphur  and  many  of  the  metals  may  be  crystallized 
in  this  way. 

The  third  method  consists  in  converting  the  solid  into  vapor, 
and  subsequently  condensing  the  vapor  in  a  cool  receiver,  —  a 
process  which  is  called  stiblimation.  Iodine,  arsenic,  arsenious' 
acid,  and  many  other  substances,  can  be  crystallized  by  this 
method. 

The  fourth  method  consists  in  very  slowly  decomposing  some 
chemical  compound  containing  the  substance,  either  by  electricity 
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or  by  the  action  of  some  chemical  agent.  The  crystals  of  metals 
formed  in  tlie  processes  of  electro-metallurgy  are  the  best  exam- 
ples of  this  method. 

(81.)  Definitions,  —  A  crystal  is  always  bounded  by  plane 
faces,  and  is  therefore  a  polyhedron.  The  faces  of  the  diamond 
and  of  some  other  crystals  are  at  times  curved ;  but  in  such 
cases  the  apparently  curved  surface  can  generally  be  seen  to  bo 
made  up  of  a  large  number  of  very  small  planes.  Tlie  terms 
of  solid  geometry  are  used,  without  change  of  meaning,  in  crys- 
tallography. Thus  we  speak  of  faces,  edges,  plane  angles,  intor- 
facial  angles,  and  solid  angles.  The  axis  of  a  crystal  is  a  lino 
passing  through  its  centre,  round  which  two  or  more  faces  are 
symmetrically  arranged.  In  every  crystal,  at  least  three  such 
lines  can  be  distinguished.  In  Figs.  52, 53,  and  54,  the  axes  are 
indicated  by  dotted  lines. 


rig.  62. 


Fig.  6a 


rig.  64. 


(82.)  Systems  of  Crystals.  —  A  crystal  is  a  solid  bounded  by 
planes  arranged  symmetrically  round  one  or  another  of  six  sys- 
tems of  a^ces. 

1.  The  first  system  (Pig.  55)  is 
called  the  Monometric  System^  and 
consists  of  three  axes,  of  equal 
length  and  at  right  angles  to  each 
other.  The  length  of  each  semi- 
axis  we  shall  represent  in  this  work 
by  a,  and  the  system  of  axes  by  the 
symbol  a  \  a  \  a.  It  is  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  observe,  that,  as  crystals 
may  vary  very  greatly  in  size,  the 
absolute  lengths  of  the  axes  must 
vary  to  the  same  extent,  and  that  it  is  the  relative  lengths  only 
which  are  constant. 

11 
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fig.  6ft. 


2.  The  second  system  (Fig.  5G)  is  called  the  Dimetric  SysUfHy 
and  consists,  like  the  last,  of  three  axes  at  right  angles  to  each 
other.  The  two  axes  in  the  horizontal 
plane  of  the  figure  are  called  the  lateral 
axes  J  and  are  equal  to  each  other*  We 
shall  represent  the  length  of  each  half  of 
these  axes  hj  a.  The  third  is  called  the 
vertical  axiSj  and  is  either  longer  or  short- 
er than  the  other  two.  We  shall  represent 
the  length  of  each  half  of  this  axis  hj  b. 
The  symbol  representing  this  system  of 
axes  is  a  :  a  :  b.  The  ratio  between  a 
and  b  is  irrational  Thus,  in  crystals  of 
tin,  the  ratio  between  the  axes  is  a  :  6  = 
1 :  0.3857.  In  the  monometric  system  there  can  be  but  One  set  of 
axes ;  but  in  tliis  system  there  can  be  as  many  sets  of  axes  as 
tlie  number  of  possible  irrational  ratios  between  a  and  6,  which 
is  of  course  infinite.  The  ratio  for  crys- 
tals of  the  same  substance  is  always  tlio 
same ;  but  it  differs  for  crystals  of  different 
substances,  no  two  substances  having  the 
same  ratio. 

3.  The  third  system  (Pig  57)  is  called 
the  Hexagonal  Si/stem^  and  consists  of 
four  axes.  Three  of  these  are  in  the 
same  plane,  the  horizontal  plane  of  the 
figure,  and  are  called  lateral  axes.  They 
are  equal  in  length,  and  have  the  same 
relative  position  as  the  diagonals  of  a  reg- 
ular hexagon  (Fig.  58).  The  common  length  of  die  six  halves 
of  these  lateral  axes  we  shall  represent  by  a.  The  fourth  axis, 
called  the  vertical  axis,  is  at  right  angles  to  the  other  three,  and 
is  either  shorter  or  longer  than  their  common 
length.  The  length  of  one  half  of  this  axis  we 
shall  represent  by  6,  and  the  symbol  of  the  sys- 
tem of  axes  is  a  :  a  :  a  :  b.  The  relation  be- 
tween a  and  6  is,  as  in  the  last  system,  irrational. 
Thus,  in  crystals  of  antimony,  a  :b  =  l:  1.3068, 
and  in.  crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime  (calcite), 
b  =  1  :  0.8543.    Here,  as  in  the  last  system,  the  ratio  is  con- 
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fig.  69. 


C  =  1 


Btant  in  crystals  of  the  same  substance,  but  differs  iu  crystals  of 
different  substances. 

4.  The  fourth  system  (Fig.  69)  is  called  the  Trimetric  System^ 
and  consists  of  three  axes,  all  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  but 
all  of  unequal  length.     One,  of  these 

axes  is  selected  as  the  vertical  axis,  and 
the  length  of  one  half  of  this  axis  will 
be  represented  in  this  work  by  b.  The 
shorter  of  the  two  lateral  axes  is 
called  the  brachydioffonalj  and  its  half- 
length  will  be  represented  by  a.  The 
longer  is  called  the  makrodiag'onal^  and 
its  half-length  will  be  represented  by  c. 
The  symbol  of  this  system  of  axes  is 
a  :  b  :c.  The  relation  between  a,  b, 
and  c  is  irrational.  In  crystals  of  sulphur,  a  :  b 
2.340  :  1.233. 

5.  The  fifth  system  (Pig.  60)  is  called  the  Monoclinic  System^ 
and  consists  of  three  unequal  axes.  The  two  lateral  axes  are  at 
right  angles  to  each  other.  The  third 
axis,  called  the  vertical  axis,  is  at  right 
angles  to  one  of  the  lateral  axes,  but  is 
inclined  to  the  other.  The  length  of  one 
half  of  the  vertical  axis  we  shall  repre- 
sent by  b.  The  one  of  the  lateral  axes 
which  is  at  right  angles  to  the  vertical 
axis  is  called  the  orthodiagonaly  and  its 
half-length  will  be  represented  by  a. 
The  lateral  axis  which  is  inclined  to  the 
vertical  axis  is  called  the  klinodiagonal^ 
and  its  half-length  will  be  represented  by  c.  The  value  of  the 
acute  angle  which  the  vertical  axis  b  makes  with  the  klinodiaffo- 
nal  c  will  be  represented  by  a.  The  symbol  of  this  system  is  the 
ratio  a  :  b  :  Cy  with  the  angle  a.  For  the  crystals  of  the  same 
substance,  the  ratio  between  a,  6,  and  c,  and  the  value  of  a,  are 
constant ;  but  they  differ  in  crystals  of  different  substances.  In 
crystals  of  sulphate  of  iron,  for  example,  a :  6 :  c =1 : 1.495 : 1.179, 
and  a  sss  75**  40',  while  in  crystals  of  gypsum  a:b:c  =  l:  0.413 : 
0.691,  and  a  =  8V  26'. 

6.  The  sixth  system  (Pig.  61)  is  called  the  Triclinic  System^ 
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and  consists  of  three  unequal  axes,  which  are  all  inclined  to  each 
other.  One  of  these  axes  is  selected  as  the  vertical  axis,  and  the 
half-length  of  this  axis  will  be  represent- 
ed by  b.  The  half-lengths  of  the  two 
lateral  axes  will  be  represented  by  a  and 
c.  The  angles  of  inclination  between  the 
axes  will  be  represented  as  follows :  — 

a  on  i  by  y, 
a  on  c  by  ^, 
b  oil  c  by  a. 

TFie  symbol  of  this  system  is  tlie  ratio 
a  :  b  :  c,  with  the  angles  a,  j3,  /.  In 
crystals  of  sulphate  of  copper,  a  :  b  :  c  = 
1  :  0.9738  :  1.7688,  and  a  =  82"  21'.5,  jS  =  77*  87'.5,  y  = 
78**  lO'.S.  Ill  crystals  of  bichromate  of  potash,  a  :  b  :  c  =s 
1  :  0.9886  :  1.794,  and  a  =  82%  j3  =83"  47',  ^  =  89"  8'.5- 

All  crystals  which  have  the  same  system  of  axes  are  said  to 
belong  to  the  same  crystalline  si/stem;  and  hence  all  crystals 
may  be  classified  under  six  crystalline  systems,  corresponding  to 
the  systems  of  axes  just  described.  The  systems  of  crystals  have 
the  same  names  as  the  systems  of  axes. 

(83.)  Centre  of  Crystal^  and  Parameters.  —  The  point  at 
which  the  axes  of  a  crystal  intersect  is  called  the  centre  of  the 
crystal. 

If  we  suppose  the  axes  of  a  crystal  indefinitely  produced,  it  is 
endeiit  that  each  of  its  planes,  if  also  produced,  must  intersect 
each  of  the  axes,  either  at  a  finite  or  at  an  infinite  distance  from 
its  centre.  The  distances  of  the  points  of  intersection  from  the 
centre  arc  called  the  parameters  of  the 
planes.  Each  of  the  planes  of  the  crystal 
represented  in  Fig.  62,  for  example,  would, 
if  produced,  intersect  the  three  axes  of  the 
monometric  system  at  distances  from  the 
centre  equal  to  a  :  3  a  :  3  a  respectively, 
a  representing,  as  stated  above,  the  length 
of  any  semi-axis.  These  lengths  are  the 
parameters  of  each  plane  of  the  crystal. 
When  a  plane  is  parallel  to  a  given  axis,  it  may  be  regarded  as 
intersecting  it  at  an  infinite  distance  from  the  centre^  and  hence 


fig.  62. 
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fig  64. 


its  parameter  measured  on  this  axis  is  inflnitj.  The  faces  of  a 
cube,  for  example,  intersect  one  axis  of  the  monometric  sys- 
tem at  the  distance  a  from  the  centre  (Fig. 
63),  and  are  parallel  to  the  other  two. 
The  parameters  of  each  face  are  therefore 
a :  00  a :  oo  a.  So,  also,  each  of  the  faces 
of  the  dodecahedron  (Fig.  64)  intersects 
two  of  the  axes  of  the  monometric  system 
at  the  distance  a  from  the  centre,  and  is 
parallel  to  the  third  axis.  Hence  the  pa- 
rameters of  each  face  are  a  :  a  :  oo  a. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  crys- 
tals of  a  given  substance  have  always  axes 
-of  the  same  relative  lengths,  and  with  the 
same  relative  inclination.  It  is  also  true 
that  the  parameters  of  the  planes  of  any 
crystal  of  a  given  substance  are  always 
equal,  either  to  the  lengths  of  the  semi- 
axes  on  which  they  are  measured,  or  else  to  some  simple  multi- 
ples or  submultiples  of  these  lengths.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the 
parameters  of  any  plane  of  a  crystal  may  always  be  expressed 
very  simply  in  terms  of  its  axes,  as  above. 

(84.)  Similar  Axes,  —  In  any  system  of  axes^  one  axis  or  one 
semi-axis  is  said  to  be  similar  to  another  axis  or  to  another  semi- 
axis  J  when  the  two  have  the  same  length  and  the  same  inclina- 
tions to  the  other  axes  or  semi-axes.  It  is  important  to  apply  this 
definition  to  the  different  systems,  and  distinguish  the  similar 
axes  in  each. 

1.  In  the  monometi'ic  system,  all  the  axes  and  all  the  semi-axes 
are  similar. 

2.  In  the  dimetric  system,  the  two  lateral  axes  are  similar,  and 
also  the  four  halves  of  these  axes  are  similar.  The  two  halves  of 
the  vertical  axis  are  also  similar  to  each  other,  but  they  are  not 
similar  to  the  halves  of  the  lateral  axes. 

8.  In  the  hexagonal  system,  the  three  lateral  axes  are  similar, 
and  their  six  halves  are  also  similar.  The  two  halves  of  the  ver- 
tical axis  are  also  similar  to  each  other,  but  not  similar  to  the 
halves  of  the  lateral  axes. 

4.  In  the  trimetric  system,  all  three  axes  are  dissimilar,  but  the 
two  halves  of  each  axis  are  similar  to  each  other.  By  referring 
11  • 
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to  the  notation  given  in  the  previous  sections,  it  will  bo  seen  that 
in  the  first  four  systems  similar  semi-axes  have  in  every  case  been 
designated  by  the  same  letter,  and  that  the  dissimilar  semi-axes 
have  been  distinguished  by  different  letters. 

5.  In  the  monoclinic  system,  not  only  the  three  axes  are  all 
dissimilar,  but  moreover  the  two  halves  of  the  same  axis  are  not 
in  all  cases  similar  to  each  other.  The  two  halves  of  the  ortho- 
diagonal  are  similar,  but  the  two  halves  of  the  klinodiagonal,  al- 
tliough  they-  have  the  same  length,  have  not  the  same  inclination 
to  any  one  half,  say  the  upper  half,  of  the  vertical  axis,  and  are 
therefore  dissimilar.  The  same  is  true  reciprocally  of  the  two 
halves  of  the  vertical  axis.  In  order  to  distinguish  the  dissimilar 
halves  of  these  axes,  we  will  accent  the  b  when  it  refers  to  the 
lower  half  of  the  vertical  axis,  and  also  accent  the  c  when  it 
refers  to  the  lialf  of  tlie  klinodiagonal,  which  is  inclined  to  6  at 
an  obtuse  angle.  The  notation  of  die  monoclinic  system  of  axes 
is,  then,  as  follows :  — 

a  =  either  half  of  the  orthodiagonal. 
b  =  the  upper  half  of  the  vertical  axis. 
b'  =  the  lower  half  of  the  vertical  axis. 
c  =  the  halfofthe  klinodiagonal  which 
is  inclined  to  6  at  an  acute  angle. 
c'  =  the  halfofthe  klinodiagonal  which 
is  inclined  to  &  at  an  obtuse 
angle. 
a  =  angle  of  b  on  c. 

It  is  evident  that  the  angle  of  6  on  c 
is  equal  to  the  angle  of  6'  on  c',  being 
vertical  angles ;  and  hence,  that  b  and  c  together  are  similar  in 
position  to  b'  and  &  together. 

6.  In  the  triclinic  system,  all  the  semi-axes  are  dissimilar,  and 
the  two  halves  of  each  axis  may  be  distinguished  by  accentuation, 
as  in  the  monoclinic  system. 

(85.)  Similar  Planes,  —  Similar  planes  are  those  whose  param^ 
eterSy  measured  on  similar  semi-axesy  are  equal.  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  distinguishing  similar  planes,  by  means  of  this  definition, 
in  any  except  the  last  two  systems  of  axes,  since  in  all  the  other 
systems  those  planes  are  similar  which  in  the  notation  here 
adopted  have  equal  parameters,  and  none  others. 

In  the  monoclinic  and  triclinic  systems,  however,  two  planes 


fig.  86 
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fig.  66. 


lire  similar,  not  only  when  they  have  equal  parameters,  but 
also  when  the  parameters,  measured  on  the  dissimilar  halves  of 
the  same  axes,  are  in  both  cases  oppositely  accented.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  monoclinic  system,  two  planes  are  similar  whose 
parameters  are  a  :  2b  :  c,  and  a  :  21/  :  c'.  In  the  two  symbols, 
the  two  halves  of  the  dissimilar  axes  are  oppositely  accented. 
On  the  other  hand,  two  planes  whose  parameters  are  a  :  2  6  :  c, 
and  a  :  2  b  :  c\  are  not  similar. 

In  the  triclinic  system,  since  the  six  semi-axes  are  all  dissimi- 
lar, no  two  planes  are  similar,  unless  the  three  parameters  of  the 
one  are  all  accented  oppositely  to  the  three  parameters  of  the 
other.  Thus,  two  planes  are  similar  whose  parameters  are 
a  :  b  :  2  Cj  and  a'  :  b'  :  2  c\  respectively. 

(86.)  Holohedral  Crystalline '  Form, — 
A  holohedral  crystalline  form  is  the  union 
of  all  the  possible  similar  planes  which  can 
be  arranged  around  a  given  system  of  axes. 
Thus,  the  form  of  Fig.  66  is  the  union  of  all 
the  possible  planes  having  the  parameters 
a  :  a  :  2  a,  which  can  be  arranged  round 
the  monometric  system  of  axes.  So  also 
the  form  of  Fig.  67  is  the  union  of  all 
the  possible  planes  having  the  parameters 
a  :  a  :  00  a  :  6,  which  can  be  arranged  round 
the  hexagonal  system  of  axes.  Both  of 
tliese  are  therefore  holohedral  forms. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  from 
these  examples  that  a  crystalline  form  is  al- 
ways a  crystal,  and  that  it  always  encloses 
space.     The  word  form  is  used  in  crystal- 
lography in  the  technical  sense,  as  defined 
above.     A  form  may  consist  of  only  two  planes, 
basal  planes  of  the  hexagonal  prism  (Fig.  68) 
are  a  crystalline  form,  because  they  are  all  the 
possible    planes,  having  the  parameters   oo  a  : 
oo  a  :  00  a  :  6,  which  can  be  arranged  round  the 
hexagonal  system  of  axes.     In  like  manner,  the 
six  planes  on  the  convex  surface  of  the  prism, 
being    all    the    planes    having  the  parameters 
a:  a  I  oo  a  :  oo  6,  which  can  be  arranged  round 


Fig.  67. 


aia:  oo  a :  ft. 


Thus,  the  two 
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the  same  system  of  axes,  form  another  holohedral  crystalline 
form.  In  neither  case  does  the  form  enclose  space.  It  requires 
the  combination  of  the  two  forms  to  complete  the  crystal.  In  the 
triclinic  system  no  crystalline  form  can  consist  of  more  than  two 
planes ;  and  hence  the  combination  of  at  least  three  crystalUne 
forms  is  required  in  this  system  to  complete  a  crystal. 

The  parameters  of  one  of  the  planes  are  used  as  the  symbol  of 
the  holohedral  crystalline  form.  Thus,  the  parameters  printed 
below  the  Figs.  66  and  67  not  only  denote  the  position  of  each 
plane  of  the  form  with  reference  to  the  axes,  but  they  are  also 
used  as  the  symbol  of  the  form  itself.  When  a  crystal  consists 
of  two  or  more  crystalline  forms,  like  the  one  represented  in 
Fig.  68,  we  use  as  the  symbol  of  the  crystal  the  several  symbols 
of  the  crystalline  forms  of  which  it  consists,  written  one  after 
the  otlier,  or  one  beneath  the  other,  as  convenience  may  dictate. 
Examples  of  these  symbols  may  be  seen  beneath  the  figures  of 
crystals  on  this  and  the  few  following  pages. 

(87.)  Hemihedral  Crystalline  Form,  —  A  hemihedral  crystal- 
line form  is  the  union  of  one  half  of  the  possible  similar  planes^ 
which  can  be  arranged  round  a  given  system  of  axes.  The  form 
represented  in  Fig.  69  is  the  union  of  all  the  possible  planes  hav- 
ing the  parameters  ai  ai  a^  which  can  be  arranged  round  the 


fig.  m. 


fig.  70. 


fig.  71. 
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monometric  system  of  axes,  and  is  therefore  a  holohedral  form. 
The  form  of  Fig.  70  is  the  union  of  one  half  of  the  planes  hav- 
ing the  same  parameters,  and  arranged  round  the  same  system 
of  axes.  It  is,  therefore,  a  hemihedral  form.  This  form  is  called 
the  tetrahedron^  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  derived  from  the  oc- 
tahedron, by  suppressing  every  other  plane  of  this  form  and  pro- 
ducing the  rest.  Hence,  it  is  frequently  called  the  hemihedral 
form  of  the  octahedron.    The  form  of  Fig;  70  is  obtained  by  pro- 
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ducing  one  set  of  the  alternate  planes  of  the  octahedron  of  Fig.  69. 
If,  now,  we  suppress  this  set  of  planes,  and  produce  the  other  set 
of  the  alternate  planes  of  the  octahedron,  we  shall  obtain  a  second 
tetrahedron ;  diCFering,  however,  from  the  first  only  in  relative 
position.  This  form  is  said  to  be  the  negative  of  the  first.  We 
use,  as  the  symbol  of  a  hemihedral  form,  the  symbol  of  the  cor- 
responding holohedral  form,  preceded  by  the  fraction  i,  and  we 
distinguish  between  the  two  hemihedral  forms  of  which  the 
holohedral  form  may  be  supposed  to  consist,  by  means  of  the 
signs  plus  and  minus,  as  shown  by  the  symbols  beneath  Figs. 
70  and  71. 

(88).  Tetartohedral  Crystalline  Forms. — A  tetartohedral  crys- 
talline form  is  the  union  of  one  quarter  of  the  possible  similar 
planes  which  can  be  arranged  round  a  given  system  of  axes. 
Such  forms  are  met  with  among  crystals,  but  they  are  of  compar- 
atively rare  occurrence.  They  are  designated  by  writing  the 
fraction  \  before  the  symbol  of  the  corresponding  holohedral 
form. 

(89.)  Simple  and  Compound  Crystals.  —  A  crystal  is  said  to 
be  simple,  when  it  is  bounded  by  the  planes  of  one  crystalline 
form  only  ;  and  to  be  compound,  when  it  is  bounded  by  the  planes 
of  several  crystalline  forms.     Thus,  the  crystals  represented  by 


Fig.  74 


Fig.  72. 


Fig.  78. 
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:  a  :  00  a :  ft. 


Figs.  72,  73,  and  74  are  simpk,  because  in  each  case  all  the 
planes  which  bound  the  crystal  have  the  same  parameters.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  crystals  represented  by  Figs.  75,  76,  and  77 
are  compound  crystals,  because  there  are  two  or  more  sets  of 
planes  on  each  crystal,  of  which  the  planes  have  different  param- 
eters. The  faces  of  the  crystals  are  lettered,  and  below  each 
crystal  the  parameters  of  each  set  of  planes  are  given  opposite  to 
the  corresponding  lettering. 
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fig.  75. 


Ilf.77. 


r  mm  -^-^  (a:  a  :  coaz  b)f 
^wm  —  i{a:a:<»a:ib), 
2  H  —  —  i  (a  :  a  :  OB  a  :  2  6). 

Most  of  the  crystals  which  we  meet  with  are  compound  crys- 
tals. Indeed,  in  the  monoclinic  and  triclinic  systems,  we  cannot 
have  a  simple  crystal,  because  in  these  systems  no  single  crys- 
talline form  will  enclose  space,  and  simple  crystals  are  seldom 
found  in  any  of  the  systems,  with  the  exception  of  the  mono- 
metric  and  hexagonal. 

(90.)  Dominant  and  Secondary  Forms.  —  It  is  seldom  that 
the  faces  of  the  various  forms  of  which  a  compound  crystal 
consists  are  equally  developed  and  conspicuous.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  faces  of  one  form  are  more  prominent  than  those  of  the 
others,  and  give  to  the  crystal  its  general  aspect.  This  form  is 
then  called  the  dominant  form^  and  the  others  are  called  sec- 
ondary forms.  Figs.  78,  79,  and  80  represent  three  compound 
crytals,  each  of  which  consists  of  faces  of  a  cube  combined  with 


Fig.  79. 


ng.80. 
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a  :  00  a  ^oo  a, 


a  :  ooa  :  oDfl 


those  of  au  octahedron.  In  Fig.  78,  the  faces  of  the  cube  are  dom- 
inant, and  those  of  the  octahedron  are  secondary.  In  Fig.  79, 
the  two  sets  are  equally  developed,  and  in  Fig.  80  the  faces  of 
the  octahedron  are  dominant.  In  writing  the  symbols  of  com- 
pound crystals,  we  always  write  the  symbols  of  the  dominant 
form  first,  and  the  symbols  of  the  secondary  forms  in  the  order 
of  their  prominence. 
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When  the  faces  of  the  dominant  form  are  so  much  developed 
as  to  give  their  general  aspect  to  the  crystal,  it  is  usual  to  de- 
scribe the  crystal  as  having  the  dominant  form  modified  by  the 
faces  of  the  secondary  forms.  For  example,  tlie  crystal  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  78  would  be  described  as  a  cube  modified  by  an 
octahedron,  and  the  crystal  of  Fig.  80  as  an  octahedron  modified 
by  a  cube.  In  Fig.  78,  the  solid  angles  of  the  cube  have  been 
replaced  by  planes  of  an  octahedron,  and  in  Fig.  80  the  solid  an- 
gles of  the  octahedron  have  been  replaced  by  planes  of  a  cube. 

(91.)  Definitions.  —  A  crystalline  form  may  modify  another 
in  different  ways,  and  several  technical  terms  are  used  in  de- 
scribing these  modifications,  which  it  is  important  to  understand. 

Truncaiion,  —  When  the  edge  of  a  crystal  is  replaced  by  a  plane 
equally  inclined  to  the  adjacent  faces,  and  forming  with  them 
parallel  edges,  the  edge  is  said  to  be  truncated.  In  like  manner, 
a  solid  angle  is  said  to  be  truncated  when  it  is  replaced  by  a 
plane  equally  inclined  to  the  similar  adjacent  faces.    Figs.  81, 

He  88. 


Tit  81 


Fig  82. 


Fig.  84. 


82,  83  are  examples  of  truncation  of  edges,  and  Figs.  78,  79,  80 
are  examples  of  tnincation  of  solid  angles. 

Bevelling, — If  an  edge  is  replaced  by  two 
planes,  as  in  Fig.  84,  each  of  which  is  in- 
clined to  the  adjacent  face  at  the  same  angle, 
and  which  form  with  these  faces  parallel  in- 
tersections, the  edge  is  said  to  be  bevelled. 

Similar  edges  are  those  formed  by  the  in- 
tersection of  two  planes  which  are  similar 
each  to  each.  Similar  solid  angles  are 
those  formed  by  the  union  of  three  or  more 
planes  which  are  similar  each  to  each. 
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The  modifications  on  crystals  follow  one  of  two  simple  laws : — 

1.  All  the  similar  parts  of  a  crystal  are  simultaneously  and 
similarly  modified. 

2.  Half  the  similar  parts  of  a  crystal  are  simultaneously  and 
similarly  modified  independently  of  the  other  half. 

It  sometimes,  although  more  rarely,  happens,  that  only  one 
quarter  of  the  similar  parts  of  a  crystal  are  simultaneously  and 
similarly  modified. 

The  modifying  planes  which  are  distributed  on  the  edges  and 
solid  angles  of  the  dominant  form  in  accordance  with  the  first 
law,  are  the  planes  of  holohedral  forms  ;  those  which  are  distrib- 
uted in  accordance  with  the  second  law,  are  the  planes  of  hemi- 
hedral  forms. 

(92.)  Forms  of  Crystals  belonging  to  the  various  Systems.  — 
We  shall  only  be  able,  in  this  place,  to  give  figures  of  the  most 
important  forms  in  each  system,  and  must  refer  the  student  to 
the  special  works  upon  Mathematical  Crystallography,  for  a 
full  development  of  the  subject.  As  it  is  difficult  for  unpractised 
persons  to  obtain  a  perfect  conception  of  solids  from  projections, 
Ihe  student  is  advised  to  prepare  models  of  the  more  important 
forms.  Tliese  can  be  readily  made  with  the  outlines  of  crystal 
forms  which  are  given  in  several  German  works  on  Crystallogra- 
phy, and  which  have  in  several  cases  been  published  separately.* 
Crystal  models  of  wood  or  of  porcelain  can  be  obtained  from 
dealers  in  philosophical  instruments ;  but  by  far  the  most  in- 
structive models  are  made  with  glass  faces  fastened  together  with 
strips  of  colored  paper  pasted  on  the  edges.  Each  set  of  similar 
edges  is  distinguislied  by  its  special  color,  and  the  axes  are  indi- 
cated by  colored  strings  within  the  model.  The  mode  of  com- 
position of  compound  forms  may  be  beautifully  illustrated  by 
making  the  dominant  form  of  card,  and  then,  outside  of  this 
and  enclosing  it,  the  secondary  form  of  glass. 

MoNOMETRic  System. 

The  simple  holohedral  forms  of  the  monometric  system  are 
seven  in  number,  and  are  named  as  follows,  the  numbers  above 
the  figures  corresponding  to  the  numbers  before  the  names. 

*  Kiystallfonnennetze  zam  Anfertigen  von  Krvstallmodellenf  von  Dr.  Adolf  Kenn- 
gott.    "Wlen,  1856.    To  be  procured  from  B.  Westermann  &  Co.  of  New  York. 
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Simple  Bolohedrai  Forms. 
1. 


ataimm. 


aimaimm. 


o:a:  «•» 


a  :  m  a :  OB  a. 


a  :  OB  a  :  OB  a. 


FIK.8&. 

1 .  aiaia.  Octahedron.  Solid  bounded  by  8  eqniUteml  triangles. 

2.  aiaimti.     Trigonal  triakii-octahedron.  "  "  3x8  isosceles  " 

Z,  aimaim<L  Tetragonal  triakis-octahedron.  "  "  3x8  quadrilaterals. 

A.  aimaina,  Hexakis^KStahedron.  "  "  6x8  soalcno  triangles. 

5.  a  :  a  :  00  a.     Rhombic  dodecahedron.  "  "  12  rhombs. 

6.  a  :  m  a  :  00  a.  Tetrakis-hexahedron.  **  *'  4x6  isosceles  triangles. 

7.  a:  »a:  da.  Hexahedron  (cnbe).  **  "  6  squares. 


12 
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Three  of  these  forms  —  the  octahedron,  aiaiaj  the  dodecolie- 
dron,  a:a  :  oo  a,  and  the  hexahedron,  a  :  oo  a  :  oo  a  —  have  inva- 
riable parameters,  and  therefore  do  not  admit  of  any  variation 
in  the  relative  position  of  their  planes.  Thej  are  frequently 
called  the  fundamental  forms  of  the  system.  The  parameters 
of  the  remaining  four  forms  are  varia]|}le,  and  the  exact  position 
of  their  planes  depends  on  the  values  given  to  m  and  n,  which 
are  always  very  simple  rational  nimibers.  The  relation  between 
the  forms  can  easily  be  seen  from  the  disposition  of  the  crystals 
in  the  above  figures.  For  example,  in  the  trigonal  triaki»-octahe- 
dron,  when  the  value  of  m  is  unity,  the  solid  angle  o  disappears, 
i^nd  the  form  becomes  an  octahedron.  As  we  give  to  m  larger  and 
larger  values,  the  angle  o  becomes  more  and  more  prominent ; 
and,  finally,  when  m  ss  oo,  the  two  planes,  meeting  at  the  edge 
dy  coincide,  and  the  form  becomes  the  dodecahedron.  There 
may,  therefore,  be  an  infinite  number  of  trigonal  triakis-octahe- 
drons,  varying  between  the  two  limits  of  the  octahedron  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  dodecahedron  on  the  other.  By  drawing  a 
series  of  these  forms  with  gradually  increasing  values  of  m,  the 
relation  can  easily  be  made  evident  to  the  eye.  In  like  manner, 
the  tetragonal  triakis-octahedron  is  an  intermediate  form  between 
the  octahedron  and  the  cube,  and  within  these  two  limits  there 
may  be  an  infinite  number  of  forms  with  difierent  values  of  m. 
In  fact,  however,  only  a  very  few  of  the  possible  varieties  of 
either  of  these  forms  have  been  found  in  nature,  the  most  fre- 
quent occurring  values  of  m  being  ^,  2,  f ,  and  8. 

Again,  the  tetrakis-hexahedron  is  a  variable  form,  intermediate 
between  the  dodecaliedron  and  the  cube.  When  m  s  1,  tiie  pair 
of  faces  meeting  at  ni  coincide,  and  we  have  tlio  dodecahedron. 
As  the  value  of  m  increases,  the  solid  angle  at  A  becomes  more 
and  more  obtuse,  until,  when  m  =  oo,  tlie  four  planes  meeting  at 
A  coincide,  and  we  have  a  cube.  Finally,  the  hexakis-octahedron 
is  the  central  form  of  the  triangular  group.  It  can  easily  be  seen 
that  it  is  intermediate  between  the  octahedron  and  the  tetrakis- 
hexahedron,  between  the  cube  and  the  trigonal  triakis-octahedron, 
and,  lastly,  between  the  dodecahedron  and  the  tetragonal  triakis- 
octahedron.  To  trace  out  these  relations,  both  in  the  symbols 
and  the  forms,  is  left  for  an  exercise  to  the  student. 
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Simple  Hemihedral  Forms. 
1.  OhUque  Hemihedral  Forms. 


•f  |(a  t  a  t  a). 


+  i  (a :  o :  m  a).  -f  |  (a  t  m  a  t  m  a). 

4. 


4-i(a;«:  ooo). 


•f  i  (A :  m  a :  OB  a). 
Fig.  86. 


-|-|  (a:  ooa:  oba). 


There  are  two  groups  of  simple  hemihedral  forms  in  the  reg- 
ular system.  The  opposite  planes  of  the  characteristic  forms 
of  the  first  of  these  groups  are  inclined  to  each  other,  wliile 
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those  of  the  second  are  parallel.  Hence  the  forms  of  the  first 
group  have  been  called  oblique  hemihedral  forms ;  those  of  the 
second,  parallel  hemihedral  forms.  The  symbols  of  the  oblique 
hemihedral  forms  are  formed  by  writing  i  before  the  symbol  of 
the  corresponding  holohedral  form  enclosed  in  parentheses,  thus  : 
i  (^a  :ma:  ma).  The  symbols  of  the  parallel  hemihedral  forms 
are  formed  by  writing  J  before  the  symbol  of  the  corresponding 
holohedral  form  enclosed  in  brackets,  thus :  ^  {^a  :  m  a  :  m  a'\. 

The  oblique  hemihedral  forms  of  the  monometric  system, 
which  are  seven  in  number,  are  represented  in  Fig.  86.  Each 
of  these  forms  has  a  holohedral  form  corresponding  to  it  in  posi- 
tion in  Fig.  85.    They  are  named  as  follows :  — 

Solid  bounded  bj 

1.  +^(tf:a:a).  Tetrahedron.  4  equilateral  trianglei. 

S.  +  ^  (a  :  (I :  ma).  Tetragonal  triakis4etrahedron.  3x4  qoadrilateimls. 

3.  -^^  {a  :ma  :ma).  Trigonal  triakis-tetrahedron.  3X4  isosceles  triangles. 

^'  -^  i  (a  :ma  :na).  Hexakis-tetrahedron.  6X4  scalene         ** 

5.  +  ^  (a  :  a  :  OD  a).  Dodecahedron.  IS  rhombs. 

6.  +  ^  (a  :  m  a  :  OD  a).  Tetrakis-hexahedron.  4x6  triaoglet. 
7*  +  i  (a  :  OD  a  :  OB  a).  Hexahedron  (cnbe).  6  squares. 

Tlie  mode  by  which  the  tetrahedron  is  derived  from  the  oc- 
tahedron has  already  been  explained.     In  Fig.  87,  the  planes 
of  the  octaliedron  which  are  suppressed  are 
j^  '  shaded,  and  those  which  are  extended  are  left 

^  N.  light.     By  comparing  this  figure  with  the  fig- 

^^m       \.  ure  of  the  hexakis-octahedron  (Fig.  88),  in 

^^^^^^^^       which  the  parts  corresponding  in  position  to  the 
\^  ^^^^         shaded  parts  of  the  octahedron  have  also  been 
\^^  shaded,  and  the  reverse,  it  will  be  seen  that  a 

a: a: a,  group  of  six  plaucs  corrcspouds  in  position, 

^  on  tliis  form,  to  a  single  plane  on  the  octalie- 

dron. If,  now,  we  extend  the  parts  on  this 
form  corresponding  to  the  parts  which  were 
extended  on  the  octahedron,  that  is,  every 
other  set  of  six  planes,  those  left  light  in  the 
figure,  we  shall  obtain  the  hexakis-tetraliedron, 
a  form  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
tetraliedron  that  the  hexaki»KX^tahedron  does 

a:  ma:  no, 

to  the  octahedron. 
In  like  manner,  if  we  apply  the  same  principle  to  the  trigonal 
triakis-octahedron  and  to  the  tetragonal  triakis-octahedron,  extend- 


a»i 
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ng  89. 


rig.  90. 


ing  in  these  cases  every  other  set  of  three  planes,  and  suppressing 
the  alternate  sets,  we  shall  obtain  the  tetragonal  triakis-tetrahe- 
dron  and  the  trigonal  triakis-tetrahedron.  It  will  be  noticed, 
however,  that  the  trigonal  triakis-octahedron  gives  the  tetragonal 
triakis-tetrahedron,  and  the  reverse. 

On  Fig.  89,  the  portions  of  the  cube  corresponding  in  position 
to  the  planes  of  the  octahedron  which  were  suppressed  are  shaded, 
and  it  can  be  easily  seen,  that,  if  those  portions 
of  the  cube  faces  which  are  not  shaded  are  ex- 
tended, thej  will  form  again  a  cube.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  tetrakis-hexahedron,  as  may  be 
seen  by  Fig.  90,  and  also  of  the  dodecahedron. 
In  other  words,  the  same  process  by  which  the 
tetrahedron  is  derived  from  the  octahedron,  ap- 
plied to  these  three  forms,  reproduces  these 
forms  again.  These  forms  are  at  once  both 
holohedral  and  oblique  hemihedral  forms,  and 
have  therefore  a  place  in  both  groups. 

The  seven  oblique  hemihedral  forms  bear 
similar  relations  to  each  other  to  those  sus- 
tained by  tlie  holohedral  forms,  whicli  have 
been  already  fully  explained.  The  tetrahedron, 
the  dodecahedron,  and  the  cube  are  invariable 
forms.  The  rest  admit  of  limited  variation  in  the  position  of 
their  faces,  depending  on  the  values  of  their  parameters.  Thus, 
the  tetragonal  triakis-tetrahedron  is  an  intermediate  form  between 
the  tetrahedron  and  the  dodecahedron,  admitting  of  every  possible 
variation  between  these  two  limits.  So  also  the  trigonal  triakis- 
tetrahedron  is  an  intermediate  form  between  the  tetraliedron  and 
the  cube,  and  the  hexakis-tetrahedron  an  intermediate  between  all 
the  forms  of  the  groups.  These  relations  can  easily  be  studied 
out  by  the  student,  both  by  means  of  the  symbols  and  also  by 
means  of  the  figures  of  the  forms. 

Corresponding  to  each  of  the  hemihedral  forms  of  Fig.  86, 
there  is  an  inverse  form,  which  would  be  generated  by  extending 
the  alternate  planes,  or  sets  of  planes,  which  were  suppressed 
before.  The  negative  forms  differ  from  the  corresponding  posi- 
tive forms  only  in  their  position.  In  any  case,  if  the  negative 
form  is  turned  round  on  its  vertical  axis  one  quarter  of  a  revolu- 
tion, it  will  coincide  with  the  positive  form. 
12  • 
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S.  ParalUJIemihedral Farmt. 


+  »[«:«:«]. 


4-i[a:a:ma]. 


•^^la:ma:mal. 


+  i[aiaz  coa]. 


-|-i  [a:ma:  osa]. 
Pig.  9L 


+  I  [a  :  ooa  :  ao  a]. 


Tho  parallel  liemihedral  forms  of  the  monometric  sjstem  maj 
be  generated  by  extending  alternate  pairs  of  planes  of  the  hexakis- 
octaliedron,  or  the  portions  of  planes  which  correspond  to  these  pairs 
on  the  other  forms.    In  Fig.  92^  the  planes  of  the  hexakis-octahe- 
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dron,  which  are  suppressed  ia  this  process,  are         ^^ 
shaded,  and  those  to  be  extended  left  light    The 
extensiou  of'  the  latter  set  of  planes  leads  to  the 
central  form  of  Fig.  91,  which  is  called  the  dtakis- 
dodecahedron.    If,  now,  we  extend  the  portions  of 
planes  on  the  other  forms  which  correspond  to  the 
alternate   pairs  on   the  hexakis-octahedron  in  po- 
sition, we  shall  obtain  in  the  case  of  the  tetrakis-hexahedron  t)ie 
pentagonal  dodecahedron ;  but  in  all  the  remaining  five  forms 
tliis  extension  will  reproduce  the  original  form.    In  Figs.  93, 94, 

ric.96.  IIK.M*  ng.K.  IIS.M. 


aimama. 


aiaxma. 


ata\  OB  a. 


r^k 


ax  osa:  o»a. 


95,  96,  the  portions  which  correspond  in  position  to  the  alter- 
nate pairs  of  the  hexakis-octahedi*on,  on  the  octahedron,  the  two 
triaki&octahedrons,  the  dodecaliedron,  and  the  cube,  are  left  light, 
and  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  the  extension  of  these  portions 
will  reproduce  the  original  form.  It  appears,  tlierefore,  that  the 
same  process  by  which  the  diakis-dodecaliedron  is  derived  from  the 
hexakis-octahedron,  and  the  pentagonal  dodecahedron  from  the 
tetrakis-hexahedron,  applied  to  the  other  five  simple  holohcdral 
foi-ms,  reproduces  these  forms  again.  These  forms  are,  therefore, 
at  once  holohedral  and  parallel  hemihedral  forms,  and  have  a 
place  in  both  groups.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  rhombic 
dodecahedron  and  the  cube  belong  to  all  three  groups. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  the  names  of  the  seven 
simple  forms  of  tliis  group,  since  they  are  the  same  as  those 
of  tlie  holohedral  group,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  whose 
names  have  just  been  given.  The  symbols  of  the  parallel  hemi- 
liedrons  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  corresponding  oblique  liemi- 
hedrons,  with  the  exception  that  the  bracket  is  used  in  place  of 
the  parenthesis.  The  forms  of  Fig.  91  are  all  positive,  but  a  cor- 
responding group  of  negative  forms  can  easily  be  constructed,  by 
extending  the  alternate  planes  or  portions  of  planes  which  were 
suppressed,  before,  that  is,  those  which  are  shaded  in  Figs.  92, 
93,  94,  95,  96. 
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The  relations  between  the  seven  parallel  hemihedral  forms  are 
similar,  in  all  respects,  to  those  which  exist  between  the  forms  in 
the  other  two  groups.  The  octahedron,  the  rhombic  dodecaho' 
dron,  and  the  cube  are,  as  before,  invariable  forms.  The  remain* 
iug  four  arc  variable  forms,  the  exact  position  of  the  planes  de- 
pending on  the  values  of  the  parameters.  Since,  after  the  details 
already  given,  the  relations  of  these  forms  can  easily  be  traced  by 
the  student,  we  need  not  dwell  upon  the  subject. 

Compound  Forms. 

It  is  only  the  forms  of  the  same  group  which  are  found  united 
on  the  same  crystal.  For  example,  we  find  the  cube  and  the 
rhombic  dodecahedron,  which  are  common  to  the  three  groups, 
combined  with  any  one  of  the  other  simple  forms  of  the  system,  but 
we  never  find  the  octahedron  combined  with  the  hexakis-tetrahe- 
dron,  nor  the  pentagonal  dodecahedron  combined  with  the  tetra- 
hedron. In  order  to  become  familiar  with  the  compound  forms  of 
this  system,  the  best  method  is  to  study  each  form  in  succession, 
and  consider  how  it  will  be  modified  by  each  of  the  other  forms 
of  the  system,  when  it  is  the  dominant  form  in  the  combination. 
After  tlie  description  which  has  been  given  of  the  simple  forms  of 
the  system,  the  student  will  be  able,  with  a  little  study,  to  dis- 
cover the  nature  of  the  modifications  in  each  case,  and  he  can 
confirm  his  results  by  referring  to  tlie  figures  of  the  compound 
forms  given  in  the  larger  works  on  Crystallography.*  We  will 
take  the  case  of  the  octahedron  as  an  illustration. 

The  cube  modifies  the  octahedron  by  trimcating  its  solid  angles. 
The  rhombic  dodecaliedron  modifies  it  by  truncating  its  edges ; 
the  tetragonal  triakis-octahedron  by  replacing  its  solid  angles 
by  four  planes,  which  are  variously  inclined  on  the  faces  of  the 
octahedron,  the  inclination  depending  on  the  value  of  m  in  the 
symbol  of  the  modifying  form,  a;  ma:  ma.  The  trigonal  triakis- 
octahedron  bevels  the  edges  of  the  octahedron,  the  interfacial 
angle  between  the  bevelling  planes  and  the  faces  of  the  octahe- 
dron depending  on  tlie  value  of  m  in  the  symbol  of  the  modifying 
form,  a  :  a  :  ma.  The  hexakis-octahedron  replaces  tlie  solid  an- 
gles of  the  octahedron  by  eight  planes,  whose  inclination  on  tlie 
faces  of  the  dominant  form  depends  on  the  values  of  m  and  n  in 

*  See  the  plates  of  Nannuum's  "Lehrbuch  der  Kiystallographie."    Leipsig.  1830. 
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the  symbol  of  the  modifying  form,  a:ma:na.  Finally,  the 
tetrakis-Iicxahedron  replaces  the  solid  angles  of  the  octahe- 
dron by  four  planes  inclined  on  the  edges  of  the  dominant 
form  at  angles  whicli  depend  on  the  value  of  m  in  the  symbol 
a  :  m  a  :  oo  a. 

We  give  below  several  figures  of  compound  crystals.  The 
symbols,  which  are  also  added,  will  furnish  a  sufficient  descrip- 
tion of  the  forms. 


a  :  00  a  :  00  a, 

at  osa:  oeo, 

-b Ha  tax  a). 

a  :  a  ;  OD  a, 

aiaia^ 

—  i(a:aia). 

^-4(o:a:a). 

a:a  t  oeo. 

nf.«7. 
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L 

Simple  Holohedral  Forms. 

4. 

■ 

■ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Tlie  most  important  simple  forms  of  the  dimetric  system  are 
represented  in  Fig.  98,  and  the  forms  have  been  grouped  so  that 
the  relation  between  them  can  be  easily  seen.    We  can  study  this 
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relation  to  the  best  advantage,  by  commencing  with  No.  2,  which 
is  called  the  square  octahedron,  and  whose  symbol  is  a:  a:  b. 
When  the  length  of  the  semi-axis  b  is  greater  than  that  of  a,  as 
is  the  case  in  crystals  of  sulphate  of  nickel,  where  a  :  &  &= 
1 :  1.906,  then  the  octahedron  is  acute,  like  No.  3.  When, 
however,  the  lengtli  of  the  semi-axis  b  is  less  than  that  of  a,  as 
is  the  case  in  crystals  of  acid  phosphate  of  potassa,  where 
a  :  ft  SB  1 :  0.664,  then  the  octahedron  is  obtuse,  like  No.  2. 

In  the  monometric  system,  we  can  have  only  one  octahedron ; 
but  in  the  dimetric  system  the  same  substance  frequently  pre- 
sents several  octahedrons.  In  all  cases,  however,  if  we  reduce 
the  octahedrons  to  the  same  base,  the  lengths  of  their  vertical 
axes  will  bear  to  each  other  very  simple  and  rational  ratios. 
Thus,  for  example,  on  crystals  of  sulphate  of  nickel  we  find  octa- 
hedrons, where  the  ratio  of  the  two  semi-axes  is  not  only  1 : 1.906, 
but  also  1  :  0.958  and  1  :  0.635.  The  first  of  these  octahedrons 
has  been  selected  as  UtiQ  principal  form  of  this  substance,  because 
it  is  the  one  which  is  the  most  frequently  seen,  and  which,  in  com- 
pound crystals,  is  generally  the  dominant  form.  To  the  planes 
of  this  form  we  give  the  symbol  a  :  a  :  b^  and  then  the  symbols 
of  the  otlier  octahedrons  are  a  :  a:  ^  b,  and  a:  a  :  i  b. 

When  a  substance  presents  several  octahedrons,  we  are  guided 
in  the  selection  of  one  of  these  for  the  principal  form  by  many 
circumstances.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  frequency 
of  occurrence,  the  predominance  of  the  planes  of  the  different 
octahedrons  on  compound  crystals,  the  position  of  the  planes  of 
cleavage,  and  the  crystalline  form  of  other  substances  which  are 
analogous  in  composition  and  homoeomorphous*  with  it.  The 
selection  is  in  all  cases,  however,  more  or  less  arbitrary,  and  we 
must  be  careful  in  comparing  the  crystalline  forms  of  different 
substances  to  keep  this  fact  in  view,  since  otherwise  we  might  be 
led  to  erroneous  conclusions,  f 

Having,  then,  in  the  case  of  a  given  substance  crystallizing  in 
the  dimetric  system,  selected  one  octahedron  as  the  principal 
form,  and  given  to  it  the  symbol  a  :  a  :  b^we  may  have  on  crys* 
tals  of  this  same  substance  an  infinite  number  of  other  octahe^- 
drons,  having  tlie  general  symbol  a  :  a:  mb,  where  m  is  always 

*  Two  substaocet  are  said  to  be  homoeomorphoiu,  when  they  ciystallize  in  formi 
which  are  closely  allied. 
t  See  Dana's  System  of  Mineialogy,  Vol.  I.  p.  193  and  following. 
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a  very  simple  rational  integer  or  fraction, 
octaliedrons  whose  symbols  are 


Thus  we  may  hare 


a:  a:2bj 

or 

a:  a  :  ^b. 

a  :  a  :  8bj 

(( 

a  :  a  :  ib. 

a  :  a  :  4  6, 

(( 

a  :  a  :  \b. 

As  the  Talue  of  tn  increases,  the  octaliedrons  become  more  and 
more  acute ;  and  finally,  when  nt  ==  oo,  the  octahedral  planes 
become  parallel  to  the  vertical  axis,  and  we  have  the  square 
prism  whose  symbol  is  a:a  :  cob  (No.  4,  Fig.  98).  This  we 
may  regard  as  one  limit  of  the  series  of  octahedrons.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  the  value  of  m  diminishes,  the  octaliedrons  be- 
come more  and  more  obtuse ;  and  finally,  when  m  £==  o,  tlie  octa- 
hedral planes  coincide  with  the  basal  plane.  No.  1,  which  we  may 
regard  as  the  other  limit  of  the  series.  The  symbol  of  the  basal 
plane  may  be  written  either  a  :  a  :  o  ft,  or,  as  is  more  usual, 
coaicoaibj  which  is  obtained  from  the  first  by  multiplying  each 
parameter  by  oo,- remembering  that  0  Xoo  =1. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  neither  the  square  prism  nor  tlie  basal 
plane  encloses  space,  and  therefore  neither  can  alone  constitute 
a  crystal.  The  two  combined  form  a  square  prism  witli  its  basal 
plane,  which  is  therefore  a  compound  crystal. 

In  the  monometric  system,  the  axes  of  the  octahedron  always 
unite  the  vertices  of  the  opposite  solid  angles.  In  the  dimetric 
system,  also,  the  vertical  axis  always  unites  the  vertices  of  the 
two  solid  angles  forming  the  summits  of  the  octahedron,  but  the 
lateral  axes  may  have  two  positions.  They  may  either  unite  the 
solid  angles  or  the  centres  of  opposite  basal  edges.  The  two  posi- 
tions which  these  axes  may  assume  are  represented  in  Figs.  99, 
100,  which  represent  sections  through  the  base  of  the  octahedron. 

We  may  thus  have  two  octa- 
hedrons, such  as  Nos.  8  and 
11,  of  different  dimensions, 
but  yet  having  axes  which 
are  perfectly  equal.     The  fa- 

_         _  _ ces  of  the  octahedron  whose 

^'^'  Fig.100.  base  is  represented  by  Fig, 

100  have  the  same  position  as  the  edges  of  the  octahedron  whose 
base  is  represented  by  Pig,  99.  We  distinguish  the  two  octahe- 
drons by  calling  the  one  represented  in  No.  8  the  direct  octaho- 
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dron,  aiid  the  one  represented  in  No.  11  ilie  inverse  octahedron. 
Since  the  external  appearance  of  the  two  octahedrons  is  precisely 
the  same,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  determine  to  which  form  a 
given  crystal  belongs;  and  this  fact  introduces  a  still  further 
difficulty  in  determining  the  principal  form  of  a  substance. 

The  general  symbol  of  the  inverse  octahedron  is  a  :  oo  a  :  m  6, 
where  m  represents  any  simple  rational  integer  or  fraction.  Thus 
we  may  have  inverse  octahedrons  on  crystals  of  the  same  sub- 
stance, whose  symbols  are  % 


a  :  Qoa  :  by 

or 

a  :  Qo  a  :  I  b. 

a  :  Qoa  :  2bj 

u 

a  :  00  a  :  i  6. 

a:  coa:  8b, 

ii 

a  :  CO  a  :  i  b. 

The  limit  of  this  series  of  octahedrons  on  one  side  is  a  square 
prism,  No.  12,  whose  symbol  is  a  :  oo  a  :  oo  6  ;  and  on  the  other 
side  the  basal  plane,  whose  symbol  is  a :  oo a :  o fr,  or  oo  a:  coaib. 
Between  the  direct  octahedron.  No.  3,  and  its  corresponding 
inverse  octaliedron,  No.  11,  there  is  an  intermediate  form,  No.  7, 
which  may  be  called  the  dioctahedron.  The  parameters  of  the 
faces  of  this  form  are  a  :  m  a  :  n  b.  When  m  as  1  this  form 
becomes  the  direct  octahedron,  and  when  m  ss  oo  it  passes  into 
the  inverse  octahedron.  Again,  for  any  constant  value  of  w,  for 
example,  m  sss  2,  as  in  the  figure,  we  may  have  an  infinite  series 
of  dioctahedrons  with  different  values  of  n.  As  the  value  of  n 
increases,  tliese  dioctahedrons  become  more  and  more  acute ;  and 
when  n  e=s  00,  they  pass  into  the  octagonal  prism.  No.  8.  As  the 
value  of  n  diminishes,  they  become  more  and  more  obtuse  ;  and 
when  n  8=  0,  they  pass  into  the  basal  plane.  No.  5.  For  any 
other  value  of  m,  for  example,  w  =  8,  we  may  have  a  similar 
series  ;  and  hence  there  may  be  an.  infinite  number  of  series  of 
dioctahedrons  and  an  infinite  number  of  forms  in  each  series. 

Hemihedral  Simple  Forms. 

By  extending  the  alternate  planes  of  the  square  octahedron, 
two  tetrahedrons  may  be  obtained  similar  to  the  two  tetrahedrons 
of  the  monometric  system,  but  differing  from  them  in  the  relsr 
tive  length  of  their  vertical  axis.  We  may  evidently  have  a 
series  of  either  positive  or  negative  tetrahedrons,  corresponding 
with  the  system  of  octahedrons,  and  varying  between  a  square 
prism  on  one  side  and  the  basal  plane  on  the  other.  In  like 
18 
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manner,  by  extending  the  alternate  planes  or  the  alternate  sets 
of  planes  of  the  dioctahedron,  we  may  obtain  several  hemihedral 
forms.  The  hemihedral  forms  of  this  system,  however,  rarely 
occur  except  as  modifying  holohedral  forms. 


Compound  Forms. 


rig.  101. 


Fig  lOS. 


Fig.  101 


:  OB  a  :  00  ft, 

a:a:h, 

a: a;  ao>, 

a:aoa 

:ooft, 

a:  at  6. 

a  :  00  a  :  00  ft, 

a  :  OB  a  :  00  ft, 

«:a 

*. 

ooa  :  ooa:  ft. 

a:a:h. 
a  :  oDa:ft. 

azZa 

.3ft. 

When  the  two  principal  octaliedrons  combine,  the  inverse  octa- 
hedron truncates  the  edges  of  the  direct  octahedron,  as  in  Fig.  101, 
which  also  presents  the  two  basal  planes.  Fig.  102  represents  a 
combination  of  the  principal  octahedron,  o,  with  an  octahedron 
of  the  same  class,  J,  and  with  an  octahedron  of  the  second  class, 
2  d.  Fig.  103  represents  a  combination  of  the  square  prism  of  the 
first  class,  g*,  with  the  principal  octahedron,  o.  Fig,  104  represents 
a  combination  of  the  square  prism  of  the  second  class,  a,  with 
the  principal  octahedron,  o,  in  which  the  prism  is  the  dominant 
form.  Fig.  105  represents  the  same  combination,  in  which  the 
octahedron  is  the  dominant  form,  with  the  addition  of  the  basal 
planes.  The  composition  of  .the  two  remaining  crystals  can  easily 
be  mado  out  from  the  symbols  below  tlie  figures. 
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A 


Sa:a:2a:o6.     Sa:a:8a:-^6.       2a:/i:2a:6.      2a:a:Sa:mft.      2a:a:2o:ac6. 

Fig.  106. 

The  simple  forms  of  the  hexagonal  system  are  closely  allied  to 
those  of  the  dimetric  system.  They  are  represented  in  Fig.  108, 
and  the  relation  between  them  is  indicated  by  the  arrangement  of 
the  forms  in  the  figure.  The  fundamental  form  of  this  system  is 
called  the  hexagonal  pyramid^*  No.  8.  The  crystals  of  the  same 
substance  may  present  a  number  of  these  hexagonal  pyramids,  but 
we  always  find  that,  when  they  have  the  same  base,  the  lengths  of 
their  vertical  axes  stand  to  each  other  in  very  simple  ratios.     As 

*   Tho  term  pjftumid  is  not  used  here  in  the  geometrical  sense. 
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in  the  dimetric  system,  we  select  one  of  these  for  the  principal 
form,  and  give  to  it  the  symbol  a  :  a  :  co  a  :  b.  The  general 
symbol  of  the  other  hexagonal  pyramids  of  the  same  substance 
is  tlien  a:  a:  oo  a  imbyin  which  m  is  always  some  very  simple 
integer  or  fraction.  As  the  value  of  m  increases,  the  pyramid 
becomes  more  and  more  acute ;  tod  when  m  =  oo,  it  passes  into 
the  hexagonal  prism,  No.  5.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  value  of 
m  diminishes,  the  pyramid  becomes  more  and  more  obtuse,  and 
finally  passes  into  the  basal  plane.  No.  1  This  series  of  pyramids 
are  called  hexag'onal  pyramids  of  the  first  orders  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  hexagonal  pyramids  represented  in  the  lower 
row  of  forms  in  Fig.  108,  which  are  called  hezagvnal  pyramids 
of  the  second  order. 

In  the  hexagonal  pyramids  of  the  second  order,  the  lateral 
axes  unite  the  centres  of  edges,  as  in  Fig.  110,  while  in  those  of 

the  first  order  they  imite 
opposite  solid  angles,  as 
in  Fig.  109.  The  lengths 
of  the  axes  in  the  two  fig- 
ures are  the  same.  The 
intersection  of  one  of  the 
faces  of  the  pyramid  of 
the  second  order  with  the 
"«-^^-  ^»"^-  basal  plane,  is  the    line 

E  Ej  Fig.  110,  and  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  this  plane,  if  ex- 
tended, would  intersect  the  three  lateral  axes  at  distances  from 
the  centre  of  2  a,  a,  and  2  a  respectively.  The  symbol  of  the 
principal  pyramid  of  this  class  (No.  13  of  Fig.  108)  is  therefore 
2  a  :  a :  2  a  :  bj  and  the  general  symbol  of  other  pyramids  of  the 
second  class  2a  :  a  :  2a:mb,  where  m  is  always  some  simple 
rational  integer  or  fraction.  As  the  value  of  m  increases  or 
diminishes,  this  series  of  pyramids  passes  through  the  same  va- 
riations of  form  as  those  of  the  first  class.  The  two  limits  are 
the  hexagonal  prism,  where  m  =  oo,  and  tjie  basal  plane,  where 
m  =  o. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  planes  of  the  hexagonal  pyramid  and 

prism  of  the  second  order  have  the  same  position  as  the  edges  of 

the  corresponding  forms  of  the  first  order,  and  will  therefore 

truncate  these  edges  when  the  two  forms  enter  into  combination. 

Intermediate  between  the  two  classes  of  hexagonal  pyramids 
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tnaia:pai%b. 


are  the  dihexagonal  pyramids  (Fig.  111).  ««-wi 

This  form  is  bounded  by  twenty-four  sca- 
lene triangles,  and  the  symbol  of  the  prin- 
cipal form  of  the  class  is  ma:  a :p a:  bj  in 
which  m  and  p  are  so  related  that  p  «>  ^^. 
When  m  =  1  then  p  =  cx>,  and  this  form 
passes  into  the  hexagonal  pyramid  of  the 
first  order,  and  when  m  s=s  2  then  p  =-2j 
and  it  passes  into  the  hexagonal  pyramid  of 
the  second  order.  The  general  symbol  of 
other  dihexagonal  pyramids  is  ma:  a:  pa: 
n  by  where  n  is  any  rational  fraction  or  in« 
teger.  When  n=  oo,  the  form  passes  into  the  dihexagonal  prism, 
No.  10  of  Fig.  108,  and  when  m  =  o,  it  passes  into  the  basal  plane, 
No.  6  of  Fig.  108. 

Simple  HemViedral  Forms. 

The  hemihedral  forms  of  this  system  occur  more  frequently  in 
nature  than  the  holohedral  forms,  and  therefore  demand  special 
attention.  The  most  important  of  them  are  represented  in  Fig. 
115  (see  next  page),  in  which  the  forms  have  been  grouped 
so  as  to  show  the  relations  between  them.  In  studying  these 
forms,  we  will  commence  with  the  rhombohedron,  Nos.  2,  3, 4  of 
Fig.  115. 

Rhombohedron.  — The  rhombohedron  is  bounded  by  six  equal 
and  similar  rhombs.    Its  edges  are  of  two  kinds ;  —  first,  six  sim- 


ng.iis. 


ng.ii& 


Fig.  114. 


+  ^  (a  :  a  :  00  a  :  6). 


axax  ooasft. 


'~i{aia  .  oc  a  :  ft). 


ilar  terminal  edges ^  marked  X  in  Fig.  112  ;  secondly,  six  similar 
lateral  edges,  which  are  lettered  Z.  The  solid  angles  are  also  of 
two  kinds ;  —  first,  two  similar  vertical  solid  angles,  lettered  C, 
consisting  of  three  equal  plane  angles ;  secondly,  six  lateral  solid 
18* 
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angles^  lettered  Ej  which  are  siniilar  to  each  other,  but  do  not 
consist  of  equal  angles.    The  yertical  axis  of  the  rhombohedron 


0/?"  =  Oit 


—  2  2?'.  OD  iS*  =r   wR. 


connects  the  Yertical  soli  J  angles.  Tlie  lateral  axes  connect  the 
centres  of  opposite  edges. 

The  interfacial  angles  formed  at  the  terminal  edges  X  are  all 
equal  to  each  other.  This  angle  is  one  of  the  most  important 
characters  of  the  rhombohedron,  and  we  shall  call  it  the  rhornbo- 
hedral  angle ^  and  distinguish  it  by  the  same  letter  which  we  liave 
used  to  denote  the  edge.  When  this  angle  is  acute,  the  rhombo- 
hedron is  said  to  be  acute,  and  when  it  is  obtuse,  the  rhombohe- 
dron is  said  to  be  obtuse. 

The  sections  of  the  rhombohedron  passing  through  two  oppodte 
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termuial  edges  are  rhombs  which  are  perpendicular  to  two  of  the 
faces  of  the  form.  There  are  throe  such  sectioifs  iii  every  rhom- 
bohedroii,  and  they  are  called  principal  sections.  One  of  these, 
CEC  E',  is  represented  in  Fig.  112. 

Tlie  crystals  of  a  given  substance  frequently  present  a  number 
of  rhombohedrons,  both  obtuse  and  acute  ;  but  when  these  rhom- 
bohedrons  have  tlie  same  lateral  axes,  their  vertical  axes  always 
bear  to  each  otlier  a  very  simple  proportion.  One  of  these  rhom- 
bohedrons, which  is  selected  on  the  same  grounds  as  those  already 
stated  in  connection  with  the  dimetric  system,  is  termed  the 
principal  rhombohedron. 

The  principal  rhambohedronjaitij  be  regarded  as  formed  from 
the  principal  hexagonal  pyramid,  by  extending  the  alternate  planes 
until  they  cover  the  rest.  As  there  are  two  sets  of  alternate 
planes,  it  is  evident  that  we  can  obtain  by  this  method  two  rhom- 
bohedrons which  are  perfectly  equal,  and  which  differ  from  each 
other  only  in  position.  We  shall  call  them  the  positive  and  nega- 
tive rhombohedrons,  and  distinguish  them  by  writing  the  signs 
plus  and  minus  before  the  symbols.  These  symbols  are  given 
below  Figs.  112, 114,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  formed 
after  the  analogy  of  the  symbols  of  the  hemihedral  forms  in  the 
monometric  system. 

Since  every  hexagonal  pyramid  will  give  by  this  method  two 
rhombohedrons,  it  is  evident  that,  corresponding  to  the  series  of 
hexagonal  pyramids.  Fig.  108,  we  have  two  series  of.  rhomlx)ho- 
drons.  The  general  symbols  of  these  two  classes  of  rhombohe- 
drons are  • 

-^  i(la  :  a  :  <x>a  :  mb^,    and    —  J  (a  :  a  :  cx) a  :  w  6). 

As  the  value  of  m  increases,  the  rhombohedrons  become  more  and 
more  acute,  and  finally,  when  m  ss=  cx>,  they  pass  into  the  hex- 
agonal prism.  No.  5,  Fig.  115.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  value 
of  m  diminishes,  the  rhombohedrons  become  more  and  more 
obtuse,  i^id  when  m=^o  they  pass  into  the  basal  plane,  No.l, 
Pig.  115. 

Of  the  series  of  possible  rhombohedrons  with  any  given  values 
of  the  axes,  there  are  several  which  stand  to  each  other  in  an  im- 
portant relation.  Commencing  with  the  principal  positive  rhom- 
bohedron, +  i  (^  •  ^  •  ooa:b}^  No.  8,  Fig.  115,  we  find  that  the 
planes  of  the  negative  rhombohedron  —  |(a :  a :  od  a :  1 2»),  No.  2, 
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have  the  same  position  as  its  terminal  edges,  and  therefore 
truncate  them  *  This  rhombohedron  is  called  the  first  obtuse 
rhombohedran.  Again,  the  faces  of  the  positire  rhombohedron 
-j-  i  (a  :  a  :  00  a  :  I  6)  truncate  the  edges  of  the  first  obtuse 
rhombohedron,  and  it  is  called  the  second  obtuse  rhombohe" 
dron,  and  so  on.  On  the  other  hand,  the  faces  of  the  principal 
rhombohedron  truncate  the  edges  of  the  negatiye  rhombohedron 
—  i  (a  :  a  :  ooa  :  2  6),  No.  4,  which  is  called  the  first  acute 
rhombohedron.  The  faces  of  the  first  acute  rhombohedron  trun- 
cate the  edges  of  the  positive  rhombohedron  -{-  ^  (a :  a :  oo  a :  4  6), 
which  is  called  the  second  acute  rhombohedron^  and  so  on. 

The  rhombohedrons  which  form  this  series  are,  then,  as  fol; 
lows :  — 

Third  obtuse  rhombohedron,    —  i  (a  :  a  :  qd  a  :  ^  6)  =  —  f  U. 


Second  "                « 

+  J(o:o:ooa:16)  =  +  Jii. 

First      «                » 

—  |(o:o:(xo:J6)=  —  JiJ. 

Principal  rhombohedron, 

+  J(a:o:ooo:6)     =  +  iJ. 

First  acute  rhombohedron, 

—  J(a:a:ooa:2  6)  =  —  2Ji. 

Second  "                « 

+  1  (a  :  a  :  00  o  :  4  ft)  =  +  4  ii. 

Third    "  "  — i  («•«•»«:  8  6^  =  — 8  iJ. 

And  in  this  series  each  rhombohedron  truncates  the  terminal 
edges  of  the  one  which  follows  it.  In  crystals  of  the  mineral 
calcite,  almost  all  the  above  rhombohedrons  have  been  observed, 
and  a  large  number  of  others,  not  belonging  to  the  series,  but  in- 
termediate between  the  members  of  it.  The  general  appearance 
of  these  crystals  varies  from  almost  flat  plates,  where  the  ter- 
minal angle  X  =  160^  42',  to  sharp  needles,  where  the  angle 
X=60^20'. 

As  the  regular  symbol  of  the  rhombohedron  is  inconveniently 
long,  we  frequently  abbreviate  it  in  practice,  and  write,  as  tlie 
symbol  of  the  principal  rhombohedrons  of  a  given  substance, 
±  -R.  For  other  rhombohedrons  we  use  the  general  symbol. 
dc  m  Ryin  which  m  is  the  same  quantity  as  the  m  m  the  reg- 
ular symbol.  The  abbreviated  symbols  of  the  series  of  acute  and 
obtuse  rhombohedrons  have  been  given  after  the  corresponding 
regular  symbols  in  the  above  table,  and  by  comparing  the  two  the 
use  of  the  abbreviation  can  be  easily  understood. 

Intermediate  between  the  obtuse  and  acute  rhombohedrons 
there  is  a  possible  form,  where  X  =  90"*.    This  is  the  case  when 
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a  :  mb  sssl  :  ^1".  The  rhombohedron  then  becomes  the  cube, 
which  may  tlierefore  be  regarded  as  a  form  of  the  hexagoual 
system.  In  like  manner,  all  the  other  simple  forms  of  the  mono- 
metric  system  may  be  regarded  as  forms  of  tne  hexagonal  system, 
but  in  this  system  they  are  compound  forms.  In  consequence  of 
this  analogy,  the  crystals  of  the  two  systems  frequently  resemble 
each  other  very  closely,  especially  when  they  have  been  irregu- 
larly formed. 

Scalenohedron.  —  By  comparing  together  Figs.  116  and  117, 
on  which  the  similar  parts  have  been  similarly  lettered,  it  will  be 
seen  that  in  tlie  posi- 
tion occupied  by  one  ng-ue, 
plane  on  the  hexagonal 
pyramid  there  are  two 
planes  on  the  dihex- 
agonal  pyramid ;   and 
hence,  that  we   must 
extend    the    alternate 
pairs  of  planes  on  the 
dihexagonal  pyramid, 
in  order  to  apply  to  it 
the  same  method  by 
which  we  obtained  the 

rhombohedron  from  the  hexagonal  pyramid.  If,  then,  we  extend 
the  alternate  pairs  of  planes  on  the  dihexagonal  pyramid,  commen- 
cing with  the  two  front  upper  planes  of  Fig.  116, 
we  shall  obtain  the  form  represented  in  Fig.  118, 
and  called  a  scalenohedron;  or,  by  extending  the 
planes  suppressed  in  the  last  case,  a  second  scale- 
nohedron, differing  from  the  first  only  in  position. 
The  two  are  distinguished,  like  the  rhombohe- 
drons,  as  positive  and  negative  scalenohedrons. 
The  scalenohedron,  which  is  derived  from  the 
principal  dihexagonal  pyramid^  will  be  called 
the  principal  scalenohedron^  and  its  symbol  is 
•±1  ^  (m  a  \  a  :  p  a  :  b).  The  general  symbol  of 
other  sccdenohedrons  is  ±  \  (m  a  i  a : pa  mb^. 
As  the  value  of  n  diminishes,  the  scalenohedron 
becomes  more  and  more  obtuse,  and  finally,  when  n^=o^  merges 


tnaxaipaxh. 


• :  a :  00  a :  ft. 


rig.118. 
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in  the  basal  piano.  On  the  other  hand,  with  increasing  values 
of  n,  the  scalenohedron  becomes  more  and  more  acute,  and  when 
n  =  00  merges  into  the  hexagonal  prism. 

By  bringing  together  the  rhombohedron  and  the  scalenohedron, 
as  has  been  done  in  Fig.  119,  it  will  be  noticed  tliat  the  lateral 
edges  of  the  two  forms  have  a  similar  position 
towards  the  axes,  so  that  for  every  scalenohe- 
dron there  must  be  a  rhombohedron  whose  lat- 
eral edges  coincide  with  the  lateral  edges  of  the 
other  form.  This  rhombohedron  is  called  the 
inscribed  rhombohedron  of  the  scalenohedron. 
The  scalenohedron  may  evidently  be  formed 
from  the  inscribed  rhombohedron  by  prolong- 
ing the  vertical  axis,  and  then  drawing  lines 
from  the  ends  of  the  vertical  axis  thus  pro- 
duced to  the  lateral  solid  angles  of  the  rhom- 
bohedron. It  is  evident  that  we  may  thus 
make  from  every  rhombohedron  an  infinite 
number  of  scalenohedrons,  whose  form  will 
depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  vertical 
axis  has  been  elongated.  We  find,  however, 
that  the  semi-vertical  axis  of  the  scalenohe- 
dron is  always  some  simple  multiple  of  that 
of  the  inscribed  rhombohedron.  Hence  we 
may  use,  as  the  abbreviated  symbol  of  the  scalenohedron,  the  ab- 
breviated symbol  of  the  corresponding  inscribed  rhombohedron, 
with  an  exponent  indicating  how  many  times  its  semi-vertical 
axis  is  greater  than  that  of  the  rhombohedron.  If,  as  in  Fig.  119, 
the  inscribed  rhombohedron  is  the  principal  rhombohedron,  -|-  JR, 
and  the  semi-vertical  axis  of  the  scalenohedron  is  three  times 
that  of  the  rhombohedron,  the  abbreviated  symbol  of  the  rhombo- 
hedron is  -}-  R*.  The  general  symbol  for  any  scalenohedron  is 
=fc  m  -R",  in  which  dz  m  R  is  the  symbol  of  the  inscribed  rhom- 
bohedron. It  has  already  been  stated,  that  the  number  of  the 
possible  rhombohedrons  on  the  crystals  of  a  given  substance  is 
infinite,  and  it  now  appears  that  for  every  rhombohedron  there 
may  be  an  infinite  number  of  scalenohedrons  ;  so  tliat  the  num- 
ber of  possible  scalenohedrons  on  the  crystals  of  a  given  sub- 
stance is  infinitely  greater  than  the  infinite  number  of  possible 
rhombohedrons.     The  mineral  calcite  has  a  great  tendency  to 


rig.  119. 
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crystallize  iu  scalenoliedrous  (dog-tooth  crystals),  and  no  less 
than  thirty-eight  rhombohedrons  and  seventy-six  scalenohedrons 
have  been  observed  among  the  crystals  of  this  substance.* 

Besides  tlie  two  hemihedral  forms  which  have  been  described, 
there  are  two  other  hemihedral  forms  in  the  hexagonal  system, 
which  may  be  derived  from  the  dihexagonal  pyramid. 

The  Jirst  of  these  is  obtained  by  extending  the  alternate  paii-s 
of  planes,  united  at  a  lateral  edge,  A  Ey  Pig.  120,  where  the  al- 
ternate planes  are  distinguished  by  the  sliad- 
ing.  As  we  extend  the  shaded  or  the  un- 
shaded planes  of  Fig.  120,  we  obtain  one 
or  the  other  of  two  hexagonal  pyramids, 
which  differ  from  each  other  and  from  the 
hexagonal  pyramids  already  described  only 
ill  the  position  of  the  axes.  The  lateral 
axes  of  the  pyramids  thus  derived  do  not 
imite  the  opposite  solid  angles,  as  is  the  case 
with  pyramids  of  the  first  order  (Fig.  109) ; 
nor  yet  the  centres  of  opposite  edges,  as  is 
the  case  with  pyramids  of  the  second  order 
(Fig.  110)  ;  but  points  on  the  lateral  edges  intermediate  between 
the  centre  and  tlie  ends. 

The  second  of  these  hemihedral  forms  is  obtained  by  extend- 
ing the  alternate  pairs  of  planes  united  at  a  lateral  solid  angle, 


Fig.iao. 


ng.i2L 


F1«.  122. 


Fig.  128. 


as  shown  by  the  shading  in  Fig.  121.  According  as  the  un- 
shaded or  the  shaded  planes  are  extended,  we  obtain  the  two 
forms  represented  in  Figs.  122, 128.    They  are  called  the  hexn 

*  See  Danii's  System  of  Mineralogy,  YoL  IL  p.  437|  for  the  symbols  of  these  fonns. 
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agonal  trapezohedrons.  The  two  forms  derived  from  the  same 
dihexagoiial  pyramid  differ  from  each  other,  not  only  in  the  abso- 
lute position  of  the  form,  but  also  in  the  relative  position  of  their 
planes.  They  are  distinguished  as  the  right  and  left  trapezohe- 
drons, and  their  symbols  are  respectively 

r    i(^ma  :  a  :  pa  mb^y      and      /    l(ma  :  a  :pa  :  nb^. 

Tetartohedral  Forms. 

By  extending  the  alternate  planes  of  the  right  hexagonal  tra- 
pezohedron  (Fig.  121),  we  can  obtain  two  forms,  differing  from 
each  other  only  in  position,  whose  symbols  are 

±  r  \  (m  a  :  a  X  p  a  inb')  \ 

and,  in  like  manner,  from  the  left  hexagonal  trapezohodron  two 
other  forms  may  be  obtained,  whose  symbols  are 

±  I  \  (m  a  I  a  :  p  a  inb^. 

Each  of  these  four  forms  is  bounded  by  six  isosceles  trapeziums, 
and  they  are  therefore  called  trigonal  trapezohedrons.  They 
are  evidently  tetartohedral  forms  of  the  dihexagonal  pyramid. 

These  tetartohedral  forms  are  never  found  isolated  in  nature  ; 
but  they  appear  very  frequently  on  crystals  of  quartz  in  combina- 
tion with  other  forms.  The  crystals  of  this  mineral  are  usually  a 
combination  of  a  hexagonal  prism  with  a  hexagonal  pyramid  of 
the  same  order  (Fig.  125),  and  the  trigonal  trapezohedrons  ap- 
pear as  modifying  planes  on  the  solid  angles.    In  Fig.  124,  the 


Fig.  121. 


rig.i2s. 


ng.126. 


lateral  solid  angles  are  modified  by  the  planes  of  the  positive 
right-trigonal  trapezohedrons,  and  in  Fig.  126,  by  the  planes  of 
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the  positive  leflrtrigonal  trapezohedron.  The  two  negative  forms 
would  modify  in  a  similar  way  the  set  of  solid  angles,  which  are 
not  modified  in  the  figures. 

The  difference  of  form  between  the  right  and  left  trapezohe- 
dron is  found  to  be  accompanied  with  remarkable  differences  of 
optical  properties,  which  will  be  explained  in  the  section  on  the 
circular  polarization  of  light. 

Compound  Forms. 

The  crystal  represented  by  Fig.  127  is  a  combination  of  tlio 
hexagonal  prism  with  the  basal  plane,  the  symbols  of  which  are 
given  in  this  order  below  the  figure.    On  tlie  crystal  represented  by 


ng.jTf. 


F1«.  12ft 
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« :  a  :  00  a  ;  ob  6, 
oda:  ooa:  coaib. 


—  ^  (a  :  a  1 00  ai^b), 
-|-  ^  ( a  :  a  :  00  a  :  6). 


TIf  180. 


+  «    — iH    +2JR. 


ni  181. 


+  418    +R 


-f-  }  (a  :  a  :  00  atb)^ 
•f  j  ( ooa  :  oa  a  :  00  a  :  &). 


Fig.  128  there  are  evident- 
ly the  faces  of  two  rhom- 
bohedrons,  the  one  positive 
and  the  other  negative.  If 
we  assume  that  the  faces  let- 
tered r  are  those  of  the  prin- 
cipal rhombohedron,  ii,  then 
it  is  evident  that  the  faces 
lettered  Va  ^®  those  of  the 
first  obtuse  rhombohedron, 
i  Rj  because  they  truncate  the  vertical  edges  of  the  rhombohe- 
dron jR.  As  the  planes  of  the  first  obtuse  rhombohedron  are 
much  larger  than  those  of  the  principal  rhombohedron,  it  is  not 
at  once  evident  from  the  figure  that  the  first  are  truncating 
planes ;  but  on  a  model  this  fact  could  easily  be  discovered,  by 
noticing  that  tlie  edges  formed  by  any  plane,  7a  >  with  the  two 
adjacent  planes,  r,  are  in  every  case  parallel  (91).  If,  in  Fig. 
129,  we  assume  that  the  faces  r  are  those  of  the  principal  rhom- 
bohedron^ then  the  faces  y,,  which  truncate  the  edges  of  the  prin- 
14 
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cipal  rhomboliedron,  belong  to  the  first  obtuse  rhombohedron, 
—  i  jR,  and  the  feces  2  r  to  the  first  acute  rhombohedron  —  2R; 
because  the  edges  of  this  form  are  truncated  by  the  faces  r  of  the 
principal  rhombohedron.  Fig.  130  represents  a  combination  of  the 
principal  rhombohedron  with  its  second  acute  rhombohedron,  4  R. 
Fig.  131  represents  the  combination  of  the  principal  rhombohedron 
with  the  basal  plane.  It  will  be  noticed  how  closely  this  form  re- 
sembles the  octahedron  of  the  monometric  system,  and  it,  in  fact, 
merges  into  the  octahedron  when  the  angle  of  a  on  r  is  equal 

to  109*  28'  16",  which  is  the 


ng.i3B. 


rig.  188. 


case  when  the  axes  of  the 
rhombohedron  are  to  each  oth- 
er as  1  :  2.4495.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  cube 
may  be  regarded  as  a  rhom- 
bohedron, in  which  a  :  b  = 
1  :  1.2247.  Hence  the  octar 
hedron  may  be  regarded  as 
the  first  acute  rhombohedron 
of  the  cube  combined  with  the 
basal  plane.  The  compound  form  of  Fig.  132  consists  of  a 
hexagonal  prism  of  the  first  order  combined  with  the  rhombo- 
hedron —  \  R.  Finally,  Fig.  133  represents  a  combination  of 
a  scalenohedron,  22',  with  the  rhombohedron  R. 


+  4  (a  :  a  :  a  :  OB  6), 
-  1  (a  :  a  :  a  :  i  6). 


+  «»    +JI. 


Fig.  184. 


Trimetbic  System. 
Simple  Forms. 

11g.l8&.  Wlg.lM. 


ttbtc 


The  fundamental  form  of  this  system  is  the  rhombic  octahedron^ 
so  called  because  the  three  principal  sections  made  by  planes 
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passing  through  the  axis  are  all  rhombs.*  This  fact  is  illustrated 
by  Figs.  185, 186, 137,  which  represent  these  sections,  and  which 
liave  been  lettered  to  correspond  with  Fig.  134.  The  same  sub- 
stance frequently  crystallizes  in  (several  octahedrons.  In  such 
cases  we  select  one  of  these  as  the  principal  octahedron,  giving  to 
it  the  symbol  a  :  b  :  Cj  and  we  then  find  that  the  parameters  of 
the  planes  of  the  other  octahedrons  always  stand  in  some  simple 
relation  to  those  of  the  one  thus  selected.  Besides  the  octahe- 
drons, the  only  other  simple  forms  of  this  system  are  rhombic 
prisms  and  terminal  or  basal  planes.f  The  relation  of  these 
forms  can  be  best  understood  by  studying  their  symbols. 

Having  given  to  the  principal  form  the  notation  a  :  b  :  Cy  then 
the  other  octahedrons  which  the  same  substance  can  present 
will  be  expressed  by  the  following  symbols :  — 

1.  a  :  m  b  :  c^  8.     m  a  :  &  :  c, 

2.  a  :  b  :  m  Cj  4.    m  a  :  b  :  nc^ 

in  which  m  and  n  are  always  very  simple  rational  numbers.  The 
first  three  of  these  symbols  may  evidently  be  regarded  as  partic- 
ular cases  of  the  third. 

The  number  of  possible  octahedrons  in  which  a  given  sub- 
stance may  crystallize  in  the  trimetric  system  is  evidently  infinite; 
but  the  number  which  have  in  any  case  been  observed  is  ex- 
tremely limited,  including  only  a  few  of  the  possible  values  of 
m  and  n,  together  with  the  rhombic  prisms  and  terminal  planes 
which  result  wh^i  m  and  n  are  made  equal  either  to  infinity  or 
zero. 

If  in  No.  1  we  put  m  &=  oo,  the  symbol  becomes  a  :  co  b  :  Cj 
which  represents  a  rhombic  prism  whose  axis  is  the  axis  of  b.  If 
m  =  0,  the  symbol  becomes  a  :  o  b  :  c  s=i  oo  a  :  b  :  oo  Cj  which  is 
the  symbol  of  the  basal  planes  of  the  same  prism.  If  in  No.  2 
we  put  m  =  cx>,  we  obtain  the  symbols  of  a  rhombic  prism  whose 
axis  is  the  axis  of  e ;  and  if  we  put  m  =  o,  we  obtain  the  symbol 
of  the  basal  planes  of  the  same  prism.  So  also,  if  in  No.  8  we 
put  m  equal  to  infinity  and  zero,  we  obtain  the  symbols  of  a 
rhombic  prism  parallel  to  the  axis  of  a  and  of  its  basal  planes. 

*  A  sectum  of  a  ciTStal  is  called  a  principal  aection  when  it  contains  two  of  the  axes. 

t  Planes  placed  at  the  ends  of  any  axis,  and  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  other  two, 
are  called  terminal  plane$.  Such  planes,  when  they  form  the  base  of  a  crystal,  are 
oaXkd  baaalpUinei, 
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The  general  Bjmbol  Xo.  4  may  be  put  in  the  three  following  forms: 
1.   a  :  nb  :  mcj        2.  na  :  mb  :  Cj        S.  ma  :  b  :  nc. 

If  in  No.  1  wo  put  n  =  00,  we  obtain  a  rhombic  prism  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  b^  whose  symbol  is  a  :  cob  :  mc  ;  if  n  =  o,  we  ob- 
tain the  basal  plane  of  this  prism.  If  in  No.  2  we  put  n  =  oo, 
we  obtain  a  rhombic  prism  parallel  to  the  axis  of  a,  whose  sym- 
hoi  is  CD  a:  mb  :  c;  if  n  =  o,  we  obtain  the  basal  planes  of 
this  prism.  If  in  No.  8  we  put  n  &=  oo,  we  obtain  a  rhombic 
prism  parallel  to  the  axis- of  Cy  whose  symbol  is  ma  :  b  :  coc;  if 
n  SB  0,  we  obtain  the  basal  planes  of  this  prism. 


Compound  Forms. 

We  give  below  several  figures  of  the  compound  forms  of  this 
system,  and  beneath  each  the  symbols  of  the  simple  forms  of 

n«.138.  ?lf.l88.  ?lf.l40.  Tig.  141. 


•  CM  a  :  ft  t  c, 
•/3-aii6:e, 
/«  aoa:ft  :e, 
c  a  00  a  !  6  :  oo  e. 


o  H  a  :  ft  :  e, 
f  a  a  :  00  ft  :  e, 
f  Mc:  ooft  t  |e. 


Rg  143. 


gwmai  00  ft  :  e, 

/  a  00  a  :  ft  :  c, 

S/  -  ooa  :  8  ft  :  c. 

rig.  148. 


•  M  «  :  ft  :  e, 
a  wmai  ooft  :oor, 
ft M  ooa  :  oofttc 


f  a  a  :  CD  ft  :  e, 

CM  00  a  :  ft  :  oo  c. 
rig.  144. 


y^-a:iftt  oor 
/»  ooa  t  ftie. 
€  ■■  ooa:ft  t  ooc. 

ng.l4S. 


7a-fl:|ft:e, 
/«  ooa  :ft  t  e, 
«-■  ooa  tft  :  ooc 


gB  a:  ooft:  c, 
c  ■■  ooa  I  ft :  ODC 
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which  it  consists,  opposite  to  the  letters  on  tlie  faces  of  the  crys- 
tal. With  the  aid  of  these  symbols,  the  student  will  easily  be 
able  to  see  the  relations  of  the  forms  without  any  furtlier  de- 
scription. 


Tlf.l4flL 


Hemihedral  Forms. 
ng.  147. 


fig.  148. 


azbit. 


+  *(•:*:«). 


-i(a:6:e). 


The  most  important  hemihedral  form  of  this  system  is  the 
ihombic  sphenoid,  Figs.  147, 148.  It  may  be  developed  by  ex- 
tending the  alternate  planes  of  the  rhombic  octahedron,  Fig.  146. 
If  we  extend  the  shaded  planes,  we  obtain  the  positive  sphenoid. 
Fig.  147  ;  and  if  we  extend  the  planes  which  are  not  shaded,  the 
negative  sphenoid.  Fig.  148.  The  rhombic  sphenoid  is  a  tetra- 
hedral  form,  and  is  boimded  by  four  scalene  triangles.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  two  tetrahedrons,  derived  from  the  octa- 
hedron of  the  monometric  system,  differed  from  each  other  only 
in  position,  and  that,  by  turning  one  roimd  the  vertical  axis 
through  a  quarter  of  a  revolution,  the  two  would  coincide.  It  is 
different  with  the  two  sphenoids.  They  differ  from  each  other 
in  the  relative  position  of  their  planes,  and  by  turning  one  on  its 
axis  it  cannot  be  brought  into  a  position  in  which  it  will  coincide 
with  the  other.  The  two  forms  are  related  to  each  other  as  the 
left  hand  is  to  tlie  right  handy  or  as  an  object  is  to  its  image  in  a 
mirror.  Hence,  we  call  the  positive  a  right  formj  and  the  nega- 
tive a  left  form. 

The  two  sphenoids  never  occur  in  nature  except  in  combination 
with  other  forms,  and  the  presence  of  one  or  the  other  of  these 
14* 
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forms  on  a  crystal  is  associated  with  certain  remarkable  optical 
properties.  By  neutralizing  a  solution  of  racemic  acid,  half  with 
soda  and  half  with  ammonia,  a  bibasic  salt  is  formed,  called  the 
racemate  of  soda  and  ammonia,  which  can  be  readily  crystallized 
by  evaporating  the  solution.  The  crystals  thus  formed  are  of  two 
kinds,  part  resembling  Fig.  149,  and  part  Fig.  150.    The  two 


\^^T 


.  «  " 


Rg.  140. 


fig.  100. 


kinds  of  crystals  resemble  each  other  in  their  general  appear- 
ance. They  both  have  the  planes  of  the  vertical  rhombic  prisms 
(f  and  i  2  ),  the  terminal  planes  (i  i  and  i  t),  the  basal  planes 
(o),  the  planes  of  two  prisms  parallel  to  the  brachydiagonal 
({  and  2  t)  ;  but  in  addition  to  these,  there  appear  on  the  first 
kind  of  crystals  (Fig.  149)  the  planes  of  the  positive  sphenoid, 
+  J,  and  on  the  second  kind  of  crystals  (Fig.  150)  those  of  the 
negative  sphenoid,  —  (.  If,  now,  we  arrange  a  crystal  of  each 
sort,  as  in  the  figures,  with  the  terminal  planes  i  i  in  front,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  upper  sphenoid  plane  is  in  the  first  figure  on 
the  right,  and  in  the  second  on  the  left,  of  the  observer ;  so  that, 
if  we  place  one  form  before  a  mirror,  the  image  will  have  ex- 
actly the  second  form.  In  these  two  forms  there  are  present  two 
varieties  of  tartaric  acid,  into  which  the  racemic  acid  di- 
vides in  the  process  of  crystallization.  In  the  crystals  of  Fig. 
149,  the  two  bases  are  united  with  a  variety  of  tartaric  acid, 
which  has  the  power  of  rotating  the  plane  of  polarization  of  a 
ray  of  light  to  the  right ;  and  in  Fig.  150,  with  a  variety  of  tar- 
taric acid  resembling  the  other  in  all  its  chemical  relations,  but 
differing  in  its  crystalline  form,  and  rotating  the  plane  of  polari- 
zation to  the  left. 

The  sphenoid  is  tlie  only  hemihedral  form  in  this  system  which 
encloses  space,  and  which  therefore  could  alone  form  a  crystal. 
Other  hemihedral  forms  have  been  observed,  but  they  never  ap- 
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pear  except  in  combinations  modifjing  one  half  of  the  similar 
edges  or  solid  angles  of  the  dominant  form,  and  thej  can  there- 
fore be  easilj  recognized. 

MoNOCLTNic  System. 
Simple  Farms. 

In  the  monoclinic  system,  as  has  been  already  stated,  no  single 
crystalline  form  can  enclose  space ;  and  hence  we  have  no  simple 
crystals.  Fig.  151  represents  an  octahedron  belonging  to  this 
system ;  but  this  is  not  a  simple  crystal, 
because  it  is  bounded  by  faces  of  two  kinds. 
The  triangular  .  faces  B  AC,  B  A'  Cy 
B'  AC,  and  B'  A  O  are  not  similar  to 
the  faces  B  AC,  B  A  C,  B'  A  0,  and 
B'  A'  C,  and  therefore  belong  to  a  different 
form.  The  first  set  of  faces,  if  extended, 
would  evidently  form  a  rhombic  prism ; 
and  the  second  set  of  faces,  if  extended^ 
would  also  form  a  rhombic  prism  differing 
from  the  first.  These  two  prisms  may 
be  appropriately  termed  kemi-octahedrons ; 
and  in  order  to  distinguish  them,  we  shall  name  the  one  whose 
planes  are  over  the  acute  angle  a.  Fig.  151,  the  positive  hemu 
octahedron,  and  the  other  the  negative  hemiroctahedron.  This 
distinction  is  necessary,  because  it  frequently  happens  that  one  of 
these  hemi-octahedrons  is  present  on  a 
crystal  without  the  other,  or  at  least  that 
the  faces  of  one  are  far  more  dominant 
than  those  of  the  other. 

Adopting  the  notation  of  Fig.  152,  al< 
ready  described  (85),  the  symbol  of  the 
positive  hemi-octahedron  is  a  :  6  :  c,  or 
ai  b'  I  &.  The  first  symbol  consists  of 
the  parameters  of  the  two  upper  right- 
hand  planes  of  the  form,  Fig.  151,  and  the 
second  of  those  of  the  two  lower  left-hand 
planes ;  either  symbol  may  be  used  at  pleasure.  Tlie  symbol  of  the 
negative  hemi-octahedron  is  a :  6 :  c',  or  £i :  ft' :  c  ;  the  first  being 
the  parameters  of  the  two  upper  left-band  planes,  and  the  second 
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those  of  the  two  lower  right-hand  planes.  *Eitlier  sjinboly  as  bo- 
fore,  may  be  iised  as  the  sTmbol  of  the  form,  but  for  the  sake  of 
uniformity  we  shall  use  in  both  cases  the  first  of  the  two  symbols. 
The  symbols  of  the  two  hemi-octahedrons,  of  which  the  octa- 
hedron of  this  system  consists,  are,  then, 

a  :  b  :  Cj  and  a:  b  :  & ; 

but  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  symbols  include  not  only 
the  planes  whose  parameters  they  actually  express,  but  also  the 
planes  which  have  the  same  parameters  oppositely  accented. 

In  this  system,  as  has  been  already  stated  (82-85),  not  only 
the  relative  length  of  the  axes  may  vary,  but,  moreover,  the  angle 
of  inclination  of  the  vertical  axis  b  to  the  klinodiagonal  c  varies 
also.  When,  however,  the  crystals  of  the  same  substance  pre- 
sent planes  of  several  pairs  of  hemi-octahedrons,  we  always  find 
that,  although  the  relative  lengths  of  the  axes  of  these  forms 
may  difier,  yet  the  angle  of  inclination,  a,  is  the  same  in  all. 
We  select  in  this  system,  as  in  the  last  three,  one  pair  of  these 
hemi-octahedrons  as  the  principal  form,  and  give  to  it  the  sym- 
bols a  :  b  :  c  and  a  :*6  :  c\  The  general  symbol  of  other  hemi- 
octahedrons  of  the  same  substance  is,  then, 

m  a  :  nb  :pcj        or        mamb  ipc*^ 

the  quantities  m,  n,  and  p  being  always  simple  rational  integers 
or  fractions,  and  one  of  them  being  always  unity. 

Tlie  forms  which  are  most  frequently  met  with  in  this  system 
are  those  which  result  when  either  m  s=3  ex,  n  =s  oo,  or  ^  =  oo, 
or  when  171  =  0,  n  =  0,  or  p  =:  0,  in  the  general  symbols. 

In  making  n  =  cx),  and/7  ss  1,  the  general  symbols  become 
m a  i  CO  b  :  c,  and  maicob^ :  c'.^  Since  the  dissimilar  semi-axes 
are  oppositely  accented  in  the  two  symbols,  they  are  both  equiva- 
lent symbols  of  tlie  same  oblique  rhombic  prisms  parallel  to  the 
axis  6.  When,  also,  m  =a  i ,  we  obtain  the  symbol  of  the  principal 
of  these  oblique  prisms,  a  :  cob  :  c. 

In  making  m=  oo  and  p^^iy  in  the  general  symbols,  wo 
obtain  the  two  symbols  co  a  :  n  b  :  Cy  and  ao  a:  nb  :  c'.  These 
symbols  are  not  equivalent,  and  each  represents  two  opposite  and 
parallel  planes,  which  are  also  parallel  to  the  orthodiagonal. 
The  two  planes  represented  by  the  first  symbol  are  over  the  acute 

*  Since  6  and  V  are  halres  of  the  lame  ftraight  line,  the  panuneten  «  6  and  «»  ^ 
are  in  all  respects  eqaivalent,  and  may  therefore  be  lubatitiited  for  each  other. 
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angle  a,  and  are  therefore  narrower  than  the  two  planes  repre- 
sented by  the  second  symbol,  which  are  over  the  obtuse  angle 
180*  —  a.  The  two  sets  of  planes  evidently  bear  the  same  rela- 
tion to  each  other  as  the  two  hemi-octahedrons,  and  may  therefore 
be  called  the  positive  and  negative  orthodiagonal  hemi-prisms. 
When  n  =  i,  the  two  symbols  become  oca :  6 :  c,  and  ooa:  b:c\ 

Finally,  if  we  put  p  =  oo,  and  w  =  i,  in  the  general  symbols, 
we  obtain  a  :  nb  :  co  c  ia  both  cases,  which  is  the  symbol  of 
horizontal  rhombic  prisms  parallel  to  the  klinodiagonal,  called 
the  klinodioffonal  jyrisms.  When  »  =  i,  the  symbol  becomes 
a  I  b  I  OQ  c. 

Substituting  m  =  o,  and  multiplying  all  the  parameters  by  co, 
the  general  symbols  become  in  both  cases  a  :  cob  :  oo c,  which  is 
the  symbol  of  a  form  consisting  of  two  terminal  planes  parallel 
to  the  planes  of  the  axes  b  and  c.  In  like  maimer,  if  we  put 
n  =  0,  or  /?  =  0,  we  obtain  the  symbols  of  terminal  planes  par- 
allel to  the  planes  of  the  axes  a,  c  or  a,  6  respectively. 
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Compound  Forms, 
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<  M  a  :  CD  b  :  e^ 

0  KB  Qb  a  :  6  :  Cb  c. 


imm  a:  00  bZCj 

0  B  CO  a  :  6  :  00  C) 
« t'  HI  a  :  OD  6  :  00  e. 


i  mm  at  OD  6 :  e, 
0  sa  CO  a  i  b  :  ooCj 
1 1  n  00  a  :  cob:  e. 


Fig.  153  represents  the  combination  of  the  principal  oblique 
rhombic  prism,  with  its  basal  planes.     Fig.  154  represents  the 
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Fig  158. 


itm-at  00  ft :  e, 
0  »  00  a  :  5  :  00  c, 
.  t  OB  00  a :  ft  :  c'. 


<  ■■  a  ;  00  ft  t  e, 
0  ex  00  a  :  ft  :  00  e, 
1 1*  a  a  :  00  ft  :  00  e^ 
+  t  ■■  00  (I :  ft  :  c. 


f  ■■  a :  00  ft :  e, 
0  a  00  a  :  ft  :  00  e, 
•f  1  «  a  :  !» :  e. 
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same  combination,  with  the  addition  of  two  tenninal  jdaues  at  the 
end  of  the  orthodiagonal.     Fig.  155  represents  the  same  combinsr 


iif  iw. 
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fig.  161. 


t  HI  a  :  ao6  :e, 
•  »  OD  a  :  6  :  OK  e, 


t  ■■  a :  o>  6 :  c, 
0  ■■  ODa;  6;  oec, 
t«*"*a:oD6:o>c, 
» 1  -  a :  6 :  c*. 


immai  aobtep 

i^  mm  at  <obl  CO€t 

+  l-a:&:e. 
—  l-a:6:c'. 


Fig  16t 


tion,  with  the  addition  of  two  planes  at  the  end  of  the  klino- 
diagonal.    Fig.  156  represents  still  the  same  combination,  with 

the  addition  of  the  two  planes  of 
the  negative  orthodiagonal  hemi* 
prism.  Fig.  157  represents  the 
same  combination  as  Fig.  154, 
with  the  addition  of  the  two 
planes  of  the  positive  orthodiago- 
nal hemi-prism.  Fig.  158  is  the 
same  combination  as  Fig.  153, 
with  the  addition  of  the  positive 
principal  hemi-octahedron.    Fig.  159  is  also  the  same  combina- 


I  M  a  :  00  6  t  e, 
0  a  00  a  :  6  :  00  e, 
€tmaib:»e. 


ng   188 
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•  ■■at  00  6  :  e, 
it  »m  at  CO  b  I  X  tf 
—  l-a:6:«^. 


I  ■■  a  :  00  6  t  «i 
0  ■■  ooa  :  6  :  ooe, 
if  mm  a:  (job  i  OOtf 
•!•  1  ■■  a  ;  6  :  e, 
-l-otAtc*, 
4. «  ■■  00  a  :  fr  ;  e, 
— >  t  ■■  00  a  t  6 1  c'l 
<*  M  a  :  6 :  00  «. 
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tioiiy  with  the  addition  of  the  negative  hemi-octahedron.  Fig. 
160  is  the  same  combination  as  Fig.  154,  with  the  negative 
hemi-octahedron.  Fig.  161  is  the  same  with  both  hemi-octahe- 
drons.  Fig.  162  represents  the  same  combination  as  Fig.  158, 
with  the  addition  of  the  four  planes  of  the  prism  parallel  to  the 
klinodiagonal.  Fig.  168  is  the  same  combination  as  Fig.  160,  ex- 
cept that  the  planes  of  the  negative  hemi-octahedron  are  more 
dominant,  and  the  basal  planes  do  not  appear.  Lastly,  Fig.  164 
represents  a  combination  of  all  the  forms  which  have  appeared 
on  the  previous  figures  of  this  system. 

Hemihedral  Forms. 

The  Iiemihedral  forms  of  this  system  only  appear  as  modifying 
planes  on  the  edges  or  solid  angles  of  the  holohedral  forms,  and 


Tlg.l«. 
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Fig.  107. 


can  easily  be  distinguished,  because  they  modify  only  one  half  of 
the  eimilar  edges  or  solid  angles  of  the  form.  Fig.  165  represents 
a  compound  form,  in  which  ordinary  tartaric  acid  frequently  crys- 
tallizes. It  is  a  combination  of  an  oblique  rhombic  prism  t  with 
the  terminal  planes  it  and  the  two  hemi-prisms  -|-t  and  — t. 
On  these  crystals  there  are  four  solid  angles,  e,  which  are  evi- 
dently similar,  and  we  should  therefore  expect  that  they  would 
in  any  case  be  similarly  modified.  But  on  the  crystal  of  the 
variety  of  tartaric  acid  which  rotates  the  plane  of  polarization 
of  light  to  the  right,  we  find  only  the  two  front  planes,  as  on 
Fig.  166 ;  and  on  the  crystals  of  the  variety  of  tartaric  acid  which 
rotate  the  plane  of  polarization  of  light  to  the  left,  only  two 
back  planes,  as  on  Fig.  167.  These  two  forms  are  evidently  re- 
lated to  each  other  in  the  same  way  as  the  two  forms  of  Figs. 
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149,  150,  and  cannot  be  made  to  coincide  by  any  change  of 
position. 

Such  hemihedral  modifications  occur  chiefly  on  crystals  of  sub- 
stances which  have  tlie  power  of  rotating  the  plane  of  polariza- 
tion of  light.  Common  cane-sugar  has  this  property,  and  ou  its 
crystab  we  find  the  two  back  planes  of  the  kliiiodiagonal  prism, 
without  tlie  corresponding  front  planes.  Fig.  168  represents  the 
common  form  of  the  crystals  of  this  substance*    They  have  all 


the  planes  of  Fig.  169,  with  the  addition  of  the  planes  of  the  pos- 
itive hemi-prism  -f-  (oo  a  :  &  :  c),  and  the  two  back  planes  of 
tlie  kliuodiagonal  prism  a  :  b  :  coc. 

Tmcunic  System. 

In  the  triclinic  system,  a  simple  form  consists  of  only  two 
opposite  parallel  planes.    These  planes  may  have  any  position, 
towards  the  three  axes,  and  these  axes  may  have  any  incli- 
nation towards  each  other,  and  any  relative 
lengths.     In  all  crystals  of  the  same  sub- 
stance, however,  the  axes  have  always  the 
same  relative  length,  and  are  inclined  to 
each  other  at  the  same  angles.    Moreover,  of 
the  possible  positions  in  which  the  two  paral- 
lel planes  of  a  simple  form  may  be  placed 
towards  the  axes,  only  a  very  few  are  ever 
observed ;  the  most  frequently  seen  are  those 
in  which  the  planes  are  parallel  either  to  one 
^-  ^^  or  to  two  of  the  axes. 

Fig.  170  represents  an  octahedron  belonging  to  this  system, 
and  formed  by  uniting  the  ends  of  the  axes  by  planes.     It  is  com- 
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posed  of  four  simple  forms :  first,  the  form  consistLng  of  the  plane 
ABC  and  its  opposite,  which  has  the  symbol  a:  b:  CjOr  a^:  b' :  c' ; 
secondly,  the  form  consisting  of  the  plane  ABC  and  its  oppo- 
site, which  has  the  symbol  a  :  6  :  c',  or  a' :  6'  :  c ;  thirdly,  the 
form  consisting  of  the  plane  A  B'  C  and  its  opposite,  which  has 
the  symbol  a  :  b'  :  c,  or  a'  :  b  :  c' ;  fourthly,  flie  form  consisting 
of  the  plane  A  B'  C'  and  its  opposite, 
which  has  the  symbol  a  :  6'  :  c',  or 
a' :  b  I  c.  Fig,  171  represents  an  ob- 
lique prism  belonging  to  this  system,  in 
which  the  axes  have  the  same  position 
as  in  Fig.  170.  It  is  composed  of 
three  forms :  first,  the  form  consisting 
of  tlie  plane  ABCD  and  its  opposite, 
which  has  tlie  symbol  a  :  oo  6  :  c,  or 
fl' :  oo6'  :  c';  secondly,  the  form  consisting  of  the  plane  AA  BB' 
and  its  opposite,  which  has  the  symbol  a :  oo  6 :  c',  or  a' :  oo  6' :  c ; 
thirdly,  the  form  consisting  of  the  plane 
BB'  C  O  and  its  opposite,  which  has  the 
symbol  oo  a  :  6  :  oo  c,  or  oo  a'  :b':  oo  c\ 
Since,  however,  the  relative  lengths  and 
inclinations  of  the  axes  in  this  system 
may  have  any  possible  values,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  we  may  suppose  the  axes  of 
this  oblique  prism  to  unite  the  centres 
of  opposite  planes,  as  in  Fig.  172,  or  in 
fact  to  have  any  other  position  whatso- 
ever. Indeed,  the  position  of  the  axes 
in  the  crystals  of  any  given  substance 
is  in  a  great  measure  arbitrary,  and  we 
assign  such  a  position  in  every  case  as 
will  render  the  symbols  of  the  observed 
forms  of  the  substance  as  simple  as 
possible.  Fig.  173  represents  a  crystal 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  the  symbols 
below  the  figure  indicate  the  position 
of  each  pair  of  parallel  faces  towards 
the  three  lines  which  have  been  assumed 
as  the  axes  of  the  crystals  of  this  substance.  The  relative 
lengths  of  these  axes  are  a  :  6  :  c  =  1  :  0.974  :  1.768  and  the 
16 
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angles  of  inclination  are    «  =  82^  21',  /?  =  77'  87',  y  = 
73«  lO'. 

(93.)  Irreffularities  of  Crystch,  —  The  crystalline  forms, 
which  we  have  studied  in  the  last  section,  have  been  perfect  and 
regular.  Not  onlj  the  similar  angles  have  been  equal,  but  also 
the  similar  faces  and  the  other  similar  dimensions  of  the  crystals 
have  been  in  like  manner  equal.  Such,  however,  is  very  seldom 
the  case  witli  the  crystals  which  we  find  in  nature  or  form  in  our 
laboratories  ;  indeed,  this  perfection  and  equality  are  so  uncom- 
mon, that  the  figures  which  we  have  studied  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered other  tlian  as  ideal.  Crystals  are  very  generally  distorted, 
and  often  their  forms  are  so  much  disguised,  that  an  intimate  fa- 
miliarity with  the  possible  irregularities  is  required  in  order  to 
unravel  their  complexities. 

Crystals  are  rarely  terminated  on  all  sides,  o#e  or  more  of  the 
&ces  being  obliterated  where  the  crystal  is  implanted  on  the 
rock,  or  where  it  is  merged  in  other  crystals.  Frequently,  also, 
some  of  the  faces  have  been  disproportionately  developed,  and  so 
much  so  as  to  change  entirely  the  general  aspect  of  the  crystal ; 
but  in  all  such  cases  the  relative  directions  of  the  faces  remain 
constant,  and  we  can  always  easily  construct  the  ideal  form  which 
corresponds  to  the  imperfect  crystal,  by  projecting  it  on  paper, 
and  placing  all  the  similar  faces  at  equal  distances  from  the 
centre  of  the  crystal,  taking  care  to  preserve  their  relative  di- 
rection. 

A  few  examples  will  give  an  idea  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
these  irregularities. 

The  common  form  of  alum  is  the  octahedron  of  the  mono- 
metric  system,  and  we  sometimes  find  perfect  octahedrons  among 
the  minute  crystals  which  have  been  formed 
freely  in  the  midbt  of  a  solution  of  the  salt ; 
as,  for  example,  at  the  end  of  a  thread  sus- 
pended in  the  liquid.  The  crystals  which 
form  against  the  sides  of  a  vessel  are  always 
more  or  less  united  with  each  other,  so  tliat 
only  a  few  of  their  faces,  and  sometimes  only 
Kg  174.  portions  of  these  faces,  are  free.    Fig.  175 

represents  a  group  of  alum  crystals,  such  as  is  found  in  the 
large  vats  in  which  the  salt  is  crystallized,  and  will  give  au 
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idea  of  the  mode  in  which  {he  individual  crystals  are  grouped 
together. 

If  a  small  and  perfect  crystal  of  alum  is  placed  on  the  bottom 
of  a  vessel  filled  with  a  saturated  solution  of  this  substance,  the 
crystal  will  gradually  enlarge,  and  in  a 
regular  manner,  on  all  sides  except  on  that 
on  which  it  rests.  Fig.  176  represents  a 
crystal  which  has  been  thus  formed ;  the 
sliaded  face,  mnp  qr  t^  being  the  one 
which  rested  on  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
And  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  form  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  would  be  obtained  by 
removing  from  the  regular  octaliedron  a 
slice  parallel  to  one  of  its  faces. 

Frequently  the  growth  of  the  crystal, 
under  such  circumstances,  is  much  greater 
in  a  horizontal  direction  than  it  is  in  the 
direction  perpendicular  to  the  face  on 
wliich  it  rests ;  and  the  crystal  then  pre- 
sents an  appearance  similar  to  Fig.  177, 
in  which  the  two  faces  which  were  hori- 
zontal in  the  solution  have  the  same  form. 

We  sometimes  meet  with  octahedrons  belonging  to  the  mono- 
metric  system,  which  have  the  form  of  Fig.  178.    Four  of  the 
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faces  of  this  octahedron  have 
been  abnormally  developed,  and 
80  much  so  that  we  might  even 
mistake  the  system  to  which 
the  crystal  belongs  ;  but  on 
measuring  the  interfacial  an- 
gles, we  should  find  that  they 
were  all  equal  to  109**  28', 
which  is  the  angle  of  the  octa- 
hedron. 

Fig.  179  represents  a  compound  form,  already  described,  con- 
sisting of  an  octahedron  and  a  cube,  a  form  in  which  the  sul- 
phide of  lead,  galena^  frequently  crystallizes.    We  sometimes, 

also,  find  crystals  of  this  min- 
eral, having  the  form  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  180,  which  we 
might  mistake  for  a  form  of 
the  dimetric  system.  It  is, 
however,  the  same  form  as 
that  of  Fig.  179,  only  abnor- 
mally developed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  one  of  the  axes,  as 
could  easily  be  proved  by 
measuring  the  interfacial  angle 
between  any  two  faces,  o,  which  would  be  found  in  every  case 
to  be  109^  28'. 

The  common  form  of  quartz  is  a  hexagonal  prism,  terminated 
by  a  hexagonal  pyramid.  The  interfacial  angle  between  any  two 
consecutive  prismatic  faces  is  120^ ;  that  between  any  two  con- 
secutive pyramidal  faces,  133''  40'.    Fig.  181  represents  a  perfect 
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crystal  of  tliis  form ;  but  it  is  very  rarely  that  we  find  crystals 
80  perfect,  unless  they  are  very  minute.  One  or  more  of  the 
faces  are  usually  abnormally  developed,  and  forms  like  those 
represented  by  Figs.  182, 183, 184  are  the  results.  Here,  as  in 
the  other  case,  it  would  be  found,  on  measuring  the  interfacial 
angles,  that  they  are  the  same  as  those  between  the  faces  of  the 
regular  form. 

In  the  oblique  system,  the  irregular  development  of  faces  pro- 
duces even  greater  changes  in  the  general  aspect  of  the  crystal 
than  those  which  have  been 
noticed.  Figs.  185  and  186 
represent  two  crystals  of  fel- 
spar belonging  to  the  mono- 
clinic  system,  which  have  ex- 
actly the  same  faces,  but  very 
differently  developed. 

Most  of  the  difficulties  in  the 
study  of  crystals  arise  from 
similar  distortions  to  those 
which  have  been  described, 
and  it  requires  practice  to  be 
able  to  unravel  the  complex- 
ities which  they  present.  This  practice  is  best  acquired  by 
studying  actual  specimens  whose  form  is  known,  and  comparing 
them  with  the  perfect  models  of  the  same  forms. 

(94.)  Groups  of  Crystals.  —  We  frequently  find  two  or  more 
crystals  united  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  a  symmetrical  com- 
bination. These  collections  of  crystals,  when  consisting  of  only 
two  individuals,  are  called  ttain  crystals.  They  have  regular 
faces,  and  the  same  perfection  of  outline  and  angles  as  simple 
crystals,  for  which  they  might  sometimes  be  mistaken  by  un- 
practised observers.  There  is,  however,  a  simple  criterion  by 
which  they  can  be  generally  distinguished.  Simple  crystals 
never  have  re-entering  angles;  so  that,  whenever  such  angles 
occur,  there  must  be  present  on  the  specimen  two  or  more  indi- 
vidual crystals. 

Fig.  187  represents  a  twin  crystal,  consisting  of  portions  of 

two  octahedrons  united  at  the  plane  mnp  q^  which  is  parallel 

to  an  octahedral  face.    It  may  be  formed  from  the  regular  octar 

hedron  (Fig.  188),  by  cutting  it  into  two  equal  parts  by  the 

15  • 
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plane  mnpgrSy  and 
then  revolving  one  lialf 
on  the  axis  uniting  the 
centres  of  the  two  oc- 
tahedral faces  through 
an  angle  of  60**  or  180% 
and  then  uniting  the 
two  halves  again  by 
the  surfaces  at  whicli 
tlioy  were  separated. 
Fig.  189  represents  a  common  form  of  the  crystals  of  gypsum 
(sulphate  of  lime).  It  consists,  as  tlie  re-entering  angle  shows, 
of  parts  of  two  crystals,  and  may  be 
formed  by  cutting  a  complete  crystal 
(Fig.  190)  into  two  equal  parts  by  the 
plane  p  q  rmno,  and  revolving  one 
half  of  the  crystal  through  an  angle 
of  18t5®,  on  an  axis  at  right  angles  to 
the  plane  of  section,  and  then  again 
imiting  the  two  lialvcs.  Twin  crys- 
tals like  these  are  called  hemilropes* 
We  may  suppose  that  such  crystals 
were  formed  from  two  nuclei,  which 
became  originally  imited,  one  being  in  an  inverted  position  as 
regards  the  other,  and  that  one  grew  only  in  one  direction,  and 
the  other  in  the  opposite  direction. 

In  the  trimet- 
ric  system,  cruci- 
form crystals,  like 
those  represented 
in  Figs.  191, 192, 
are  very  common. 
The  crystals  rep- 
resented in  the 
figures  consist,  iu 
each  case,  of  four 
simple  crystals.  For  a  fuller  development  of  this  subject,  wc 
refer  the  student  to  Dana's  ^^  System  of  Mineralogy,"  Vol.  I. 
p.  127. 

(95.)  Determination  of  Crystals.  —  In  order  to  determine  a 
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crystal,  it  is  essential  to  ascertain  two  points :  first,  the  crystal- 
line system  to  which  it  belongs,  and,  if  not  of  the  monometric 
system,  the  relatiye  lengths  and  inclinations  of  the  axes ;  sec- 
ondly, the  simple  forms  of  which  it  consists. 

When  the  crystal  has  been  regularly  formed,  a  simple  in- 
spection is  generally  sufficient  to  determine  the  crystalline  sys- 
tem to  wliich  it  belongs  ;  but  when,  as  is  most  generally  the 
case,  the  crystal  is  more  or  less  distorted  by  the  enlargement 
of  a  portion  of  the  planes  at  the  expense  of  others,  the  deter- 
mination of  the  crystalline  system  is  frequently  very  difficult. 
In  studying  out  the  crystalline  system  in  such  cases,  it  is,  first 
of  all,  important  to  distinguish  the  different  sets  of  similar  planes, 
each  of  which  constitutes  a  simple  form.  The  following  indica- 
tions give  important  aid  in  this  respect. 

1.  Similar  planes  are  alike  in  lustre,  hardness,  strias,  what- 
ever may  be  the  variations  in  size.  For  example,  if  a  cubical 
crystal  has  like  stri®  on  all  its  six  faces,  these  faces  are  all  simi- 
lar, and  the  form  belongs  to  the  monometric  system. 

2.  Most  crystals  may  be  split  (^cleaved)  with  more  or  less  read- 
iness parallel  to  certain  of  their  faces.  This  property,  which  will 
be  considered  in  a  future  section,  frequently  enables  us  to  distin- 
guish similar  planes  when  the  crystidlization  is  very  imperfect ; 
for  we  find  that  cleavage  is  obtained  with  equal  ease  or  difficulty 
parallel  to  similar  faces,  and  with  unequal  ease  or  difficulty  par^ 
allel  to  dissimilar  faces ;  and  again,  that  cleavage  parallel  to 
similar  planes  affords  planes  of  similar  lustre  and  appearance, 
and  the  converse. 

8.  Planes  equally  inclined  to  the  same  plane  are  similar,  and 
planes  equally  inclined  to  similar  planes  are  similar. 

Having,  by  means  of  these  indications,  studied  out  the  simi- 
lar planes  of  the  crystal,  the  student  will  very  probably  be  able 
to  recognize  the  crystalline  system  at  once ;  but  if  not,  he  will 
generally  find  an  unerring  guide  to  the  system  of  crystallization 
in  the  modifications  of  the  crystal.  The  law  which  governs  these 
modifications  has  already  been  stated  (91),  and  the  mode  of  ap- 
plying it  is  evident.  If,  for  example,  we  find  a  cubical  crystal 
whose  basal  edges  are  differently  modified  from  the  lateral  edges, 
we  know  that  these  edges  are  not  similar,  and  hence  that  the 
crystal  does  not  belong  to  the  monometric  system.  If  the  basal 
edges  are  all  modified  alike,  the  crystal  belongs  to  the  dimetrio 
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sjstem ;  but  if  onlj  the  opposite  basal  edges  are  modified  alike, 
it  belongs  to  the  triinetric  sjstem.  The  following  table,  for  which 
I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Dana,*  will  aid  the  student  in  the 
examination  of  crystals. 


MOKOMSTSIC 

System. 


1.  All  edges  modified  alike. 
S.  Angles  tnincatod  or  roplaoed 
by  3  or  6  similar  planes. 

Number  of  similar  planes  at  extremities  )  Hkxaooital 
of  crystal  3  or  some  multiple  of  3.  (      System. 

The  iuperior  ' 
basal  moaitlcar 
tions  in  front 
fioC  similar  to 
the  correspond- 
ing inferior  in 
front  or  su/m- 
rior  behind. 


1.  All  edn:e8 
not  modiiied 
alike. 

S.  Tioot  or 
none  of  the 
angles  tmnc. 
or  repl.  by  3 
or  6  similar 
planes. 


Number  of 
similar  planes 
at  extremities 
of  cfystal  nei- 
ther 8  nor  a 
multiple  of  3. 


Two  adjaontfx 
two  approximate 
aim.  pL  iinpotsible. 

Two  adjacent  or 
two  aj^uroximate 
sim.  pL  possible. 


;i 


Tricukio 

System. 

MONOGLIK- 
10 

System. 


N.  B.  The  right  rhomboidal  prism  on  its  rfaom- 
boidal  base  may  be  distingaished  from  the  other 
right  prism  by  the  dissimilar  modifications  of  its  lat- 
eral and  basal  edges  and  angles. 

1.  Similar  planes  ' 
at  each  base  either 
4  or  8  in  number.     ^  Dihbt&io 

2.  All  lat  edges  |     System, 
(if  modified)  simiL 
trunc.  or  beyelled  X 


The  iuperior 
modifica- 
tions in  front 
similar  to  the 
corresponding 
inferior  in  front 
or  superior  bo- 
hind. 


1.  Similar  planes 
at  each  base  either 
S  or  4  in  number. 

S.  All  lat  edges 
(if  modified)  not 
simil.  truncated  or 
beyelled.) 


Trixstuo 
System. 


The  study  of  the  modifications  of  crystals  may  sometimes 
correct  deductions  from  measurements.  The  interfacial  angles 
of  crystals  are  liable  to  slight  variations,  not  generally  exceed- 
ing a  few  minutes,  but  in  extraordinary  cases  amounting  to  one 
or  two  degrees.  For  example,  cubes  of  common  salt  have  been 
observed  with  angles  of  92^  or  93^,  and  might  be  mistaken  for 
rhombohedrons,  were  it  not  that  the  distribution  of  modifying 
planes  indicated  the  perfect  similarity  of  the  edges  and  angles. 

Having  djetermined  the  system  of  crystallization,  it  is  next  im- 
portant, if  the  system  is  not  the  monometric,  to  determine  the 

*  Dana's  System  of  Mineralogy,  VoL  I.  p.  133. 

t  The  rtiombohedron  is  the  only  soUd  Included  in  this  division,  any  of  idioie  angles 
admit  of  a  truncation  or  replacement  by  three  or  six  planes. 

t  The  terminal  edges  of  the  octahedrons  are  here  termed  lateral,  In  order  that  these 
statements  may  be  generally  applicable  both  to  prisms  and  octahedrons. 
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relative  lengths  and  inclinations  of  the  axes*  There  is  obvioaslj 
a  direct  relation  between  these  values  and  the  interfacial  angles, 
and  this  relation  can  be  expressed  mathematically,  so  that  the 
one  can  be  calculated  from  the  other.  It  is  the  especial  object 
of  works  on  the  subject  of  Mathematical  Crystallography  to  ex- 
plain these  relations,  and  to  develop  the  formulas  by  which  the 
calculations  can  be  made. 

The  last  point  in  the  determination  of  a  crystal  is  to  ascertain 
the  simple  forms  of  which  it  is  composed,  so  as  to  give  the  sym- 
bol, that  is,  the  parameters  of  each  set  of  similar  planes.  In 
many  cases,  the  forms  may  be  discovered  by  inspection  ;  but  in 
other  cases  the  exact  parameters  of  any  one  form  can  only  be 
ascertained  by  calculation  from  the  value  of  the  iaterfacial  an- 
gles, or  from  tlie  parameters  of  other  forms  already  known.  The 
method  of  making  these  calculations  is  also  explained  in  the 
work9  on  Mathematical  Crystallography. 

(96.)  Use  of  Goniometers.  —  It  is  evident,  from  the  last  sec- 
tion, that  the  interfacial  angles  are  the  most  important  elements 
in  the  determination  of  crystals.  These  angles  are  measured  by 
means  of  instruments  called  Goniometers.  The  simplest  of  these 
instruments,  called  the  Common  or  Application  Goniometer^  is 
represented  by  Fig.  193.  It 
consists  of  a  semicircular 
arc,  graduated  to  half-de- 
grees, and  of  two  arms,  ar- 
ranged as  represented  in  the 
figure.  The  first  of  these 
arms,  a  6,  is  fixed  at  the  ze- 
ro division ;  but  the  second, 
d/,  turns  on  c,  the  centre  "^^^      fjf.i98. 

of  the  arc,  as  an  axis, '  and 

indicates  on  the  limb  the  angle  of  the  crystal.  In  using  the  in- 
strument, the  faces  whose  inclination  is  to  be  measured  are 
applied  between  the  arms,  which  are  opened  until  they  just  admit 
the  angle,  taking  care  that  the  edge  made  by  the  two  faces  is 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  instrument.  It  is  easy  to  de- 
termine when  the  arms  are.  closely  applied  to  the  faces  of  the 
crystal,  by  holding  the  instrument  between  the  eye  and  the  light, 
and  observing  that  no  light  passes  between  the  arms  and  the  faces 
of  the  crystal.    The  two  arms,  ab  and  df  slide  in  the  slits  t  k^ 
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g  hj  Inij  and  can  be  shortened  at  pleasure^  a  proTision  which  is 
frequently  important  in  the  case  of  small  crystals.  Moreover, 
for  measuring  crystals  partially  imbedded,  the  arc  is  jointed  at  /, 
so  that  the  part  a  t  may  be  folded  back  on  the  other  quadrant. 
Sometimes  the  arms  admit  of  being  separated  from  the  arc,  an 
arrangement  which  is  more  conTenient  than  the  one  represented 
in  the  figure. 

When  a  reg^ar  goniometer  is  not  at  hand,  approximate  results 
may  be  obtained  by  means  of  an  extemporaneous  pair  of  arms 
made  of  tliin  sheet-metal,  mica,  or  even  of  card.  The  arms  are 
first  applied  to  the  faces  of  the  crystal,  as  already  described ; 
then,  carefully  retained  in  their  relatiTC  position,  they  are  placed 
on  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  the  angle  is  laid  off  by  drawing  lines 
with  a  pencil  and  ruler  parallel  with,  or  in  the  direction  of,  each 
of  the  arms.  This  angle  may  then  be  measured  by  means  of  a 
common  protractor,  or  a  scale  of  cords.  • 

The  common  goniometer  is  at  best  a  rough  instrument ;  for, 
even  when  delicately  used,  it  seldom  furnishes  results  within  a 
quarter  of  a  degree  of  the  truth.*  For  polished  crystals  we  have 
a  much  superior  instrument,  called  the  Reflective  Goniometer. 
Tliere  are  several  varieties  of  this  instrument,  but  we  shall  only 
describe  the  one  which  is  most  generally  used.  This  was  origi- 
nally devised  by  WoUaston,  and  is  called  by  his  name. 

The  principle  of  all  reflective  goniometers  is  illustrated  by 
Fig.  194.    Let  a  &  c  be  the  section  of  a  crystal  made  by  a  plane 

perpendicular  to  the  edge 
^  formed  by  the  intersection 
of  the  two  faces  whose 
angle  we  wish  to  meas- 
ure, and  a  b^  a  Cy  the  sec- 
tions of  the  two  faces. 
The  angle  required  is  ev- 
idently the  same  as  the 
plane  angle  b  a  c.  Let 
S  S  and  MM  be  two  ob- 
jects  at  some  distance  from  the  crystal,  which  may  be  used  as 
signals.    The  eye  of  an  observer  at  O,  looking  at  the  face  of  the 

*  A  more  aocnrate  form  of  die  Application  Gonionieter,  devised  by  Adelmann,  is 
described  in  Dafr^noy's  "  Tnit^  de  Mineralogie,"  Vol.  L  This  instrament  maj  also 
be  used  as  a  Reflective  Goniometer. 
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crystal,  sees  a  reflected  image  of  the  upper  signal  in  the  direction 
O  My  and  coinciding  with  the  lower  signal,  seen  by  direct  vision. 
If,  now,  the  crystal  is  revolved  on  the  edge  whose  projection  is 
the  point  a,  until  it  assumes  the  position  a*  V  d^  it  is  evident 
that  the  reflected  image  of  the  upper  signal  will  again  be  seen 
in  coincidence  with  the  lower  signal.  But  in  order  to  bring  the 
crystal  to  the  second  position,  it  is  obviously  necessary  to  revolve 
the  face  a  c  through  the  arc  mnp^  which  is  the  supplement  of 
the  required  angle.  If,  then,  we  can  measure  the  angle  through 
which  the  crystal  must  be  turned  in  order  to  reproduce  the  coin- 
cidence, we  can  easily  calculate  the  angle  of  the  crystal.  This 
object  is  readily  accomplished  by  the  goniometer  of  WoUaston. 

The  instrument  consists  of  a  vertical  brass  circle,  L  L\  Fig. 
196,  about  twelve  centimetres  in  diameter,  whose  axis  is  mounted 


Fig.  196. 

on  a  firm  support,  p  qr.  The  circle  is  graduated  on  its  rim  to 
half-degrees,  and  may  be  revolved  by  means  of  the  milled  head 
i;,  which  is  fastened  to  one  end  of  the  axis.  A  vernier,*  u,  per- 
manently attached  to  the  support  at  w^  indicates  the  angle  through 
which  the  circle  is  revolved,  and  also  subdivides  the  half-degrees 
into  minutes.    The  axis  on  which  the  circle  revolves  is  hollow, 

*  The  remier  will  be  described  in  the  chapter  on  Weighing  and  MeMoring. 
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aiid  through  it  passes,  with  slight  friction,  an  interior  axis,  a  c. 
At  one  end  of  tliis.  interior  axis  is  fastened  the  milled  head  «,  bj 
means  of  which  it  may  be  revolTed,  and  at  the  other  end  the 
contrivances  for  supporting  and  adjusting  the  crystal,  ar,  which  is 
fastened  with  wax  to  a  thin  metallic  plate,  d  c.  From  this  con> 
struction  it  is  evident  that,  if  we  turn  the  milled  head  v,  the 
circle  and  crystal  will  both  revolve ;  but  if  we  turn  the  milled 
head  «,  the  crystal  may  be  revolved  independently  of  the  circle. 
Any  distinct  horizontal  line,  such  as  the  bar  of  a  window,  may  be 
used  for  the  upper  signal ;  and  for  the  lower  signal,  a  black  line 
drawn  on  white  paper,  placed  several  feet  below,  and  adjusted 
parallel  to  the  first. 

In  use,  the  instrument  i»  placed  on  a  table  about  ten  or  twelve 
feet  in  front  of  the  signals,  and  adjusted  by  means  of  the  level- 
ling-screws,  until  its  axis  is  perfectly  horizontal  and  parallel  with 
the  lines  forming  the  signals.  The  crystal,  which  has  been  pre- 
viously attached  to  the  movable  plate  d  c,  is  next  adjusted,  so 
that  the  edge  of  the  interfacial  angle  to  be  measured  shall  exactly 
coincide  with  the  axis  of  the  instrument  produced.  This  is  the 
most  difficult  adjustment,  and  requires  eome  skill.  The  crystal 
should  first  be  brought  into  place  as  nearly  as  possible  by  the 
eye,  either  by  shifting  its  position  on  the  plate  rfc,  or  by  changing 
the  position  of  the  plate  by  means  of  the  axis  b  d  and  the  joint  g. 
When  apparently  adjusted,  the  eye  should  be  brought  as  near  the 
crystal  as  possible,  and  directed  towards  the  lower  signal.  The 
milled  head  8  should  next  be  turned  until  the  image  of  the  upper 
signal  is  seen  reflected  from  one  of  the  faces,  which  includes  the 
angle  to  be  measured.  If  the  crystal  is  perfectly  adjusted,  the 
image  will  appear  horizontal,  and  may  be  brought  into  perfect 
coincidence  with  the  lower  signal,  seen  by  direct  vision.  If  there 
is  not  a  perfect  coincidence,  the  adjustment  must  be  altered  until 
it  is  obtained.  The  milled  head  is  next  revolved  until  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  upper  signal  is  .seen  in  the  second  face,  and  if  this 
image  also  coincides  with  the  lower  signal,  seen  in  direct  view, 
the  adjustment  is  complete ;  if  not,  the  adjustment  must  be 
made  perfect,  by  altering  the  position  of  the  plate  d  c,  and  the 
first  face  again  tried.  A  few  successive  trials  of  the  two  faces 
will  enable  the  observer  to  obtain  a  perfect  adjustment.  When 
the  two  images  are  perfectly  horizontal,  the  edge  formed  by  the 
intersectioii  of  the  two  faces  must  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
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circle,  but  it  will  not  necessarily  coincide  with  it.  A  slight  vari- 
ation from  exact  centring  in  the  position  of  the  edge  is  not, 
however,  of  iniiportance,  when  the  goniometer  is  placed  ten  or 
twelve  feet  distant  from  the  signals,  so  that  tliis  adjustment  may 
be  made  sufficiently  near  by  the  eye.  The  method  of  adjustment 
which  has  been  described  depends  on  the  laws  of  reflection,  which 
will  be  explained  in  the  chapter  on  Light.* 

The  crystal  thus  adjusted,  the  angle  is  very  easily  measured. 
The  zero  division  of  the  limb  is  first  made  to  coincide  with  the 
zero  division  of  the  vernier.  The  eye  is  then  brought  as  near 
to  the  crystal  as  possible,  and  directed  towards  the  lower  sig- 
nal. The  crystal  is  then  revolved  by  the  milled  head  s  until 
the  image  of  the  upper  signal,  reflected  from  one  of  the  faces 
enclosing  the  required  angle,  coincides  with  the  lower  signal  seen 
by  direct  vision.  This  coincidence  obtained,  the  circle  and 
crystal  are  turned  together  by  means  of  the  milled  head  v, 
taking  care  to  keep  the  eye  in  exactly  the  same  position  until 
the  same  coincidence  is  observed  with  the  second  face.  The  angle 
through  which  the  circle  has  been  turned  may  now  be  read  off 
by  means  of  the  vernier ;  and  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  sup- 
plement of  the  angle  of  the  crystal.  When  the  faces  of  a  crystal 
are  higlily  polished,  we  can  determine  its  angles  by  means  of  the 
WoUaston  goniometeui within  a  few  minutes.!  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  faces  of  most  crystals  are  not  sufficiently  polished 
to  give,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  distinct  image  of  the 
signal.  In  many  such  cases,  good  results  can  be  obtained  by 
making  the  measurements  in  a  partially  darkened  room,  and 
using  as  the  upper  signal  a  narrow  slit  in  the  screen  covering  one 
of  the  windows,  and  as  the  lower  signal,  a  horizontal  black  line 
drawn  on  the  casement  below.  The  slit  is  best  made  by  covering 
a  rectangular  aperture  in  the  screen  with  a  parallel  ruler,  which 


*  Another  method  of  adjusting  the  goniometer  and  the  crystal  is  described  by  Pro- 
lessor  W.  H.  Miller,  of  Cambridge,  England,  in  his  work  on  Crystallography,  and  also 
in  the  last  edition  of  Phillips's  Mineralogy,  London,  1852.  This  method  is  preferable 
to  the  one  described  in  the  text  in  most  cases,  and  especially  when  the  crystals  are  mi- 
nnte  or  the  lustre  of  the  fiices  dim. 

t  For  the  methods  of  rectifying  the  instrument  and  of  determining  the  probable 
errors  of  measurement,  the  student  may  consult  Naumann,  Lehrbuch  der  reinen  und 
angewandten  Krystallographie.  Leipzig,  1830,  Band  II  ;  Neumann.  Das  Krystallsys- 
tern  des  Albites  (Abhandlungen  der  koniglichen  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  in 
Berlin,  Tom  Jahre  1830). 
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maj  be  opened  more  or  less,  as  circumstances  require.  Wlien 
the  faces  are  very  dull,  the  slit  may  be  illuminated  by  means  oi* 
a  beliostat.  In  such  cases,  when  we  can  see  no  image,  we  can 
sometimes  get  an  impression  of  light  imperfectly  reflected  from 
tlie  faces  of  the  crystal,  and  this  enables  us  to  measure  the  angle 
within  ten  or  twelve  minutes.  We  can  sometimes  render  the 
£aces  of  crystals  reflecting,  by  fastening  on  them  very  thin  pieces 
of  mica  by  means  of  some  interposed  liquid,  such  as  water  or  oil 
of  turpentine. 

The  Wollaston  goniometer  has  been  modified  by  Budberg* 
and  Mitscherlich,  f  and  the  instrument,  as  thus  improved,  is  con- 
structed by  Oertling,  of  Berlin.  The  modifications  consist 
chiefly,  —  First,  in  an  improved  apparatus  for  centring  and 
adjusting  the  crystal.  Secondly,  in  substituting  for  the  distant 
signals  cross-wires  at  the  focus  of  the  eye-piece  of  a  telescope 
which  is  firmly  attached  to  the  stand  of  the  instrument.  The 
object-glass,  which  is  directed  towards  the  crystal,  is  so  adjusted 
that  the  rays  of  light  emanating  from  a  lamp  placed  before  the 
eye-piece  and  illuminating  the  cross-wires  are  rendered  parallel 
before  they  strike  upoh  the  face  of  the  crystal,  and  thus  produce 
the  same  effect  as  if  they  emanated  from  a  signal  ten  or  twelve 
feet  distant.  Thirdly,  in  directing  the  eye  by  means  of  a  second 
telescope,  furnished  with  cross-wires,  whoae  optical  axis  is  in  the 
same  plane  as  that  of  the  first  telescope,  and  is  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  the  graduated  circle.  In  using  this  instrument,  the 
crystal  is  first  carefully  adjusted,  and  then  turned  until  the  re- 
flected image  of  the  cross-wires  of  the  first  telescope  is  seen  to 
coincide  with  those  of  the  second,  seen  by  direct  vision.  The 
whole  circle  is  then  turned  until  the  same  coincidence  is  obtained 
with  the  image  reflected  from  the  second  face.  The  angle  is  then 
read  off  on  the  graduated  limb,  which,  in  the  large  goniometer 
constructed  by  Oertling,  is  divided  into  sixths  of  a  degree,  and 
each  of  these  divisions  subdivided  by  a  vernier  into  sixths  of  a 
minute.  This  goniometer  gives  very  accurate  measurements ; 
but  on  account  of  the  loss  of  light  produced  by  the  lenses,  it  can 
only  be  used  with  crystals  whose  faces  are  highly  polished.     In- 

*  Vorechlag  zn  einem  Terbesaertien  Reflexionsgoniometer  (Annalen  der  Phy^s.  nnd 
Chem.  von  Poggendorf,  IX.  8.  517). 

t  Abh.  der  kon.  Akad.  der  Wiss.,  Berlin,  1825,  1839.  Also  Dufr^oy,  Traitd  de 
Mineralogie,  Vol.  I. 
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deed,  it  is  seldom  that  such  nicety  is  required,  since  the  angles 
of  crystals  are  liable  to  accidental  Tariations  amounting  to  several 
minutes,  and  the  ordinary  Wollaston  goniometer  will  in  most  cases 
measure  the  angles  as  accurately  as  they  are  formed  by  nature. 

For  descriptions  of  the  various  forms  of  reflective  and  other 
goniometers,  which  have  been  proposed  by  Babinet,*  Haidinger,t 
and  others,  ^  the  student  is  referred  to  the  original  memoirs. 

(97.)  Identity  of  Crystalline  Form.  —  It  was  stated  in  (79), 
that,  with  certain  limitations^  the  crystalline  form  is  always  the 
same  for  the  same  substance,  and  we  are  now  prepared  to  under- 
stand what  the  limitations  are.  It  is  not  true,  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  word,  that  the  same  substance  always  crystal- 
lizes in  the  same  form  ;  but  the  same  substance,  with  the  excep- 
tions hereafter  to  be  noticed,  always  crystallizes  in  the  sams 
system.  Common  salt,  for  example,  usually  crystallizes  in  cubes ; 
but  when  it  is  crystallized  from  a  solution  containing  urea,  it 
takes  tlio  form  of  the  regular  octahedron,  or  else  a  compound 
form,  on  which  the  cube  and  octahedron  are  united.  Both  of 
these  forms  belong  to  tlie  Monometric  System.  So  also,  M.  le 
Comte  de  Bournon,  in  a  monograph  of  two  volumes,  has  de- 
scribed eight  hundred  different  forms  of  the  mineral  calcite ;  but 
all  of  these  belong  to  the  Hexagonal  System.  When  a  substance 
crystallizes  in  the  Monometric  System,  the  relative  lengths  of  the 
axes  of  the  different  forms  must  necessarily  be  the  same ;  but  in 
the  other  systems,  the  relative  lengths  of  the  axes  of  the  different 
forms  of  the  same  substance  may  be  different.  We  have  seen, 
however,  that  these  lengths  always  bear  to  each  other  a  very  sim- 
ple numerical  ratio  (compare  pages  143, 147, 159,  and  164),  and 
that  in  the  oblique  systems  the  axes  of  the  different  forms  of  the 
same  substance  have  always  the  same  relative  inclinations  (com- 
pare pages  164  and  168),  It  follows,  therefore,  that  when  we  say 
that  a  substance  always  crystallizes  in  the  same  form,  we  only 
mean  that  it  crystallizes  in  forms  belonging  to  the  same  system. 
The  number  of  possible  forms  in  which  a  given  substance  may 
crystallize  (although  it  is  restricted  to  forms  of  one  system)  is, 

*  Dnfr^noj,  Trait^  de  Mineralogie,  Vol.  I. 

t  Sitznngsberichte  der  mathem^naturw.  Classe  der  kais.  Akademie  der  Wissen- 
•chaften  za  Wien.    Novemberhefte  des  Jahi^nges  1855. 

X  Sockow,  Vonchlag  za  einem  Goniometer  (Journal  fur  praktische  Chemie  von 
£rdnianii.  Band  II.)*  Gilbert's  Annalen  der  Fhysik,  Jahrgang  1820.  Also  Kolinati, 
Eiemente  der  KrystaUograpMe,  Bmnn,  1855. 
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of  course,  infinite  ;  but  the  number  of  cLctual  forms  in  which  it 
is  observed  to  crystallize  is  generally  very  limited,  —  seldom  ex- 
ceeding two  or  three.  Under  similar  circumstances^  a  given 
substance  almost  invariably  takes  the  sam^  form;  so  that  this 
form  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  properties  by  which  a 
substance  may  be  recognized.  Moreover,  we  also  find  that  in 
any  given  system  the  possible  forms  of  a  substance  are  limited 
to  either  holohedral  or  hemihedral  forms.  For  example,  we 
always  find  iron  pyrites  crystallized  in  the  parallel  hemihedral 
forms  of  the  Monometric  System,  and  gray  copper  in  tlie  oblique 
hemihedral  forms  of  the  same  system. 

(98.)  Dimorphism  and  Polymorphism,  —  There  are  several 
substances,  which,  under  widely  different  conditions,  may  be 
made  to  crystallize  in  the  forms  of  two  systems,  and  a  few 
which  may  be  made  to  crystallize  in  those  of  three  systems. 
8uch  substances  are  said  to  be  dimorphous  or  polymorphous. 
Sulphur,  for  example,  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air, 
crystallizes  in  the  forms  of  the  Trimetric  System ;  but  at  the  tem- 
perature of  US'*  C.  it  crystallizes  in  the  forms  of  the  Monoclinic 
System.  Carbon,  also,  is  found  in  nature  as  diamond,  whose 
crystals  belong  to  the  Monometric  System,  and  as  graphite,  whose 
crystals  belong  to  the  Hexagonal  System.  Again,  carbonate  of 
lime  occurs  in  forms  of  the  Hexagonal  System,  when  it  is  called 
calcite  ;  and  in  forms  of  the  Trimetric  System,  when  it  is  called 
arroffonite.  Lastly,  titanic  acid  crystallizes  in  the  forms  of  the 
Dimetric  System,  in  which  a  :  b=l  :  0.6442  (rutile)  ;  in  forms 
of  the  same  system,  in  which  a  :  6  =  1  :  1.7723  (antase)  ;  and 
also  in  forms  of  the  Trimetric  System  (brookite). 

When,  however,  a  substance  crystallizes  in  the  forms  of  differ- 
ent systems,  we  find  that  in  the  several  states  its  other  properties 
differ  as  widely  as  the  forms ;  and  so  much  so,  that  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  they  can  properly  be  regarded  as  the  same 
substances.  No  two  substances  could  differ  more  widely  than 
the  two  states  of  carbon  (diamond  and  graphite)  ;  and  similar 
differences,  although  not  quite  so  striking,  exist  between  the 
different  states  of  other  substances.  It  becomes,  then,  a  question 
of  considerable  interest,  whether  these  states  can  properly  be  re- 
garded as  the  same  substance.  But  this  discussion  must  be  re- 
served for  another  portion  of  this  work. 
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Elasticity. 

(99.)  Elasticity  of  Solids.  —  Having  considered  the  effect  of 
cohesion  in  retaining  the  molecules  of  solids  in  a  determinate  po- 
sition with  reference  to  each  other  (79),  we  come  next  to  consider 
the  effect  of  this  molecular  force  in  determining  phenomena  of 
elasticity.  It  has  been  stated  (77),  that  the  phenomena  of  elas- 
ticity could  be  developed  in  all  matter  by  compression^  and  that  in 
soHd  matter  they  could  also  be  developed  by  tension^  by  flexure ^ 
and  by  torsion.  The  laws  of  elasticity  in  solid  bodies  may,  for  the 
most  part,  be  developed  both  by  mathematical  analysis  and  by 
experiment ;  but  we  shall  be  obUged  to  confine  ourselves,  in  this 
work,  to  a  simple  enunciation  of  them,  referring  the  student  to 
the  works  on  Physics  which  have  been  previously  cited,  for  a 
full  development  of  the  subject. 

(100.)  Elasticity  of  Tension.  —  In  experimenting  on  the  elas- 
ticity developed  in  solids  by  tension,  we  suspend  tlie  rod  or  wire 
by  its  upper  extremity  to  a 
firm  support,  and  attach  to  its 
lower  extremity  a  pan  to  re- 
ceive weight  (Fig.  196) .  The 
elongation  caused  by  the  addi- 
tion of  weight  to  the  pan  can 
then  be  measured  by  means  of 
a  cathetometer.*  If  the  elon- 
gation does  not  exceed  a  cer- 
tain amount  for  any  given 
rod,  and  the  experiment  is  not 
continued  too  long,  the  rod 
will  resume  its  original  length 
when  the  weight  is  removed. 
If,  however,  the  elongation 
exceeds  the  limit  of  elastici- 
ty^ or  if  the  strain  is  contin- 
ued beyond  a  limited  time,  a 
permanent  change  of  length 
and  bulk  will  ensue.  When 
the    limits   of   elasticity  are  '    ~  ~  ~~p,^  ^^ 


\, 


•  This  instrament  will  be  described  In  the  chapter  on  Weighing  and  Measuring. 
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not  exceeded,  it  will  be  found  that  the  following  laws  will  hold 
true  in  all  experiments  of  this  kind. 

1.  The  elongation  caused  by  an  increase  of  tension  is  the  same 
for  the  same  subiancCy  whatever  may  have  been  the  original  ten- 
sion. For  example,  if  we  are  experimenting  on  a  rod  of  iron, 
wo  shall  find  that  the  elongation  caused  by  the  addition  of  one 
kilogramme  to  the  pan  is  the  same,  whether  the  pan  was  before 
empty,  or  was  loaded  with  fifty  kilogrammes  or  any  other  amoimt 
of  weight. 

2.  The  elongation  is  proportional  to  the  increase  of  tension. 
If  the  rod  is  elongated  one  millimetre  by  one  kilogramme,  it  will 
be  elongated  ten  millimetres  by  ten  kilogrammes,  and  so  on. 

3.  The  elongation  is  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  rod. 
A  rod  of  the  same  substance,  of  the  same  sizq,  but  twice  as  long 
as  another,  will  be  elongated  twice  as  much  by  tlie  same  increase 
of  weight. 

4.  3%e  elongation  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  area  of  the 
section  made  at  right  angles  to  the  length  of  the  rod.  If,  for 
example,  two  rods  of  the  same  substance  have  tlie  same  lengtli, 
and  if  the  area  of  the  section  of  the  first  is  twice  as  great  as  that 
of  the  second,  it  will  only  be  elongated  one  half  as  much  by  the 
same  strain. 

(101.)  Coefficient  of  Elasticity.  —  It  follows  from  these  laws, 
that  the  elongation  of  a  given  rod,  which  we  will  represent  by  /, 
is  proportional,  first,  to  a  constant  quantity,  C,  depending  on  the 
nature  of  its  substance  ;  secondly,  to  the  weight,  tD,  by  which  it 
is  stretched  ;  thirdly,  to  its  lengtli,  L  ;  and,  fourthly,  is  inversely 
proportional  to  the  area  of  the  section,  S.  This,  expressed  in 
mathematical  language,  is 

/=  C.iD.i.i; 
hence, 

/=(?—,       or       C^j-^. 

If  in  these  equations  we  put  JST  :=  ^,  they  will  become, 

/=  -g.  -^,         or         A=  -j-g.  [66.] 

This  quantity,  JT,  is  called  the  coefficient  of  elasticity.    If  in  the 
last  equation  we  put  /  =  L,  tliat  is,  if  we  suppose  the  elongation 
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to  be  equal  to  the  original  lengthy  and  also  make  fi»  sss  1  mTm?, 
the  equation  becomes  JT  ss  tO ;  which  shows  that  the  coefficient 
of  elasticity  of  any  homogeneous  substance  is  equal  to  the  abso- 
lute weight  required  to  double  the  length  of  a  bar  of  that  sub- 
stance, whose  section  is  equal  to  one  square  millimetre,  supposing 
such  an  increase  of  length  were  possible,  which  is  not  tlie  case 
except  with  threads  of  India-rubber.  The  following  table  gives 
the  coefficients  of  elasticity  of  a  number  of  metals,  as  deter- 
mined by  M.  Wertheim. 

CoefficienU  of  EknUeiiy  of  Annealed  MetdU  est  different  Temperatures. 


Lead,     . 

Uotoaoo. 

.    1,727 

1003. 

1,630. 

SOOo. 

•        • 

Gold, .       : 

^84 

6,408 

5,482 

Silver,    . 

.    7,140 

7,274 

6,374 

Copper, 

.      10,519 

9,827 

7,862 

Pladnum, 

.  15,518 

14,178 

12,964 

Iron,  . 

.      20,794 

21,877 

17,700 

Cast-Steel,      . 

.  19,561 

19,014 

17,926 

English  Steel, 

.      17,278 

21,292 

19,278 

It  appears  from  this  table,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  coeffi- 
cients diminish  as  the  temperature  rises  from  15!"  to  200**. 

M.  Wertheim  has  also  made  experiments  on  metals  which  have 
been  submitted  to  various  mechanical  agencies,  and  has  found 
that  all  circumstances  which  increase  the  density  increase  also 
the  coefficient  of  elasticity ^  and  the  reverse. 

The  coefficient  of  an  alloy  is  sensibly  the  mean  of  the  coeffi- 
cients of  the  metals  which  enter  into  its  composition,  even  when 
a  change  of  volume  accompanies  the  formation  of  tlie  alloy.  A 
current  of  electricity  diminishes  momentarily  the  elasticity,  inde- 
pendently of  the  diminution  caused  by  the  elevation  of  temper- 
ature which  it  produces. 

(102.)  Elasticity  of  Compression.  —  If  a  bar  is  compressed 
in  the  direction  of  its  length  by  a  force  acting  at  the  extremities, 
it  is  found  that  the  amount  by  which  it  is  shortened  is  exactly 
equal  to  the  amount  by  which  it  would  be  lengthened,  were  the 
force  applied  so  as  to  stretch  it.  It  follows,  from  this  equality  in 
tlie  effects  produced,  that  the  laws  of  elasticity  developed  by  com- 
pression are  the  same  as  the  laws  of  the  elasticity  of  tension. 

(103.)  Elasticity  of  Flexure.  —  The  simplest  case  of  elas- 
ticity developed  by  flexure  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  197.    It  repre- 
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sents  a  rectangular  bar,  A  £, 
fastened  at  one  of  its  extremi- 
ties in  a  horizontal  position. 
If,  now,  we  press  upon  the  free 
extremity  of  the  bar  at  £,  so 
fig.  197.  as  to  curve  it  a  little,  the  bar 

will  tend  to  return  to  its  first 
position,  in  consequence  of  the  elasticity  developed  by  the  flex- 
ure ;  and  if  left  to  itself,  will  resume  the  horizontal  position  after 
a  few  oscillations. 

The  elasticity  of  flexure  is,  in  great  measure,  a  mixed  effect  of 
the  elasticity  of  compression  and  tension.  Since,  by  the  bending 
of  the  bar,  the  particles  of  the  convex  surface  il  J3'  are  drawn 
apart,  while  those  of  the  concave  surface  CJ[>  are  forced  to- 
gether, and  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  elasticity  thus  developed 
that  the  bar  tends  to  return  to  its  original  position.  But,  more- 
over, the  particles  of  the  bar  have  changed  their  position,  inde- 
pendently of  the  change  of  their  relative  distances  apart,  since 
the  particles,  which  were  previously  situated  on  a  straight  line, 
are  now  on  a  curved  line  ;  and  we  know  that  such  a  change 
of  position  must  be  accompanied  with  a  development  of  elas- 
ticity. 

Starting  from  these  data,  die  laws  of  elasticity  of  flexure  can 
be  deduced  by  mathematical  analysis.  They  are  comprised  in 
the  formula, 

• 

in  which  L  is  the  length  of  the  bar  ;  to)  the  weight  acting  per- 
pendicularly, and  tending  to  bend  it ;  6,  the  breadth  of  the  bar 
measured  perpendicularly  to  the  direction  of  this  force ;  c,  the 
thickness  of  the  bar ;  a,  the  arc  described  B  B' ;  and  JT,  a  con- 
stant quantity  depending  on  its  substance.  If  in  [67]  we  put 
L  =  1  m.,  6  =  1  c.  m.,  e  =  1  c.  m.,  a  =  1  c.  m.,  it  becomes 
to  =  ^.  The  number  K  is  called  the  coefficient  of  the  elas- 
ticity of  flexure,  and  it  is  evidently  equal  to  the  weight  which 
will  bend  a  bar  of  a  given  substance  one  metre  long  and  one 
centimetre  square  through  an  arc  of  one  centimetre.  When  the 
values  of  a,  6,  «,  and  L  have  been  determined  by  experiment  in 
the  case  of  any  substance,  the  value  of  K  for  this  substance  can 
easily  be  calculated. 
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Equation  [67]  shows  that  the  flexure  of  the  bar,  or  a,  is  pro- 
portional to  the  force  tD.  It  follows  from  this,  that,  as  the  rod  is 
bent,  it  tends  to  restore  itself  to  the  position  of  equilibrium  with 
a  force  which  increases  with  the  distance  of  each  of  its  points 
from  their  position  of  equilibrium.  Now  it  can  be  proved  that, 
when  this  condition  exists,  the  oscillations  which  the  bar  makes 
in  returning  to  the  position  of  equilibrium  will  be  isochronous, 
whatever  may  be  their  amplitude.  Hence  reciprocally  it  will 
follow,  that,  if  the  oscillations  of  such  a  bar  are  isochronous,  the 
condition  under  consideration  must  exist.  It  is  easy  to  verify  the 
isochronism  of  the  oscillations  experimentally,  because,  being  very 
rapid,  they  produce  a  sound  whose  pitch  depends  on  the  number 
of  oscillations  in  a  second,  and  hence  in  any  case  would  vary,  if 
the  isochronism  were  not  preserved.  Now  it  is  well  known  that 
this  pitch  is  constant  for  a  given  bar,  whatever  may  be  the  ampli- 
tude of  the  oscillations  ;  and  thus  this  is  at  once  a  consequence 
and  a  proof  of  the  law,  tliat  the  flexure  is  proportional  to  the 
force. 

It  has  been  assumed  in  this  discussion,  that  the  section  of  the 
bar  is  a  rectangle,  and  that  the  force  is  applied  in  a  direction  per- 
pendicular to  one  of  its  sides.  When  these  conditions  are  not 
ful&Ued,  the  formulae  [67]  no  longer  hold  true.  It  has  be^n  also 
assumed  that  the  bar  returns  exactly  to  its  first  position  when  it 
is  freed,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  flexure  does  not  exceed  the 
limit  of  elasticity. 

(104.)  Applications,  —  Almost  all  springs  —  for  example, 
watch-springs  and  carriage-springs  —  are  appli- 
cations of  the  elasticity  of  flexure.  The  bow 
is  another  example.  The  elasticity  of  a  hair 
cushion  is  due  to  the  elasticity  of  flexure  devel- 
oped in  the  single  hairs.  The  spring  balance, 
Fig.  198,  which  has  been  already  described  (71), 
is  an  application  of  the  law  that  the  flexure  is 
proportional  to  the  weight. 

The  elasticity  of  flexure  has  been  applied  by 
Bourdon  in  the  construction  of  a  metallic  ma- 
nometer and  barometer,  which  bear  his  name. 
It  is  a  familiar  fact,  that,  if  we  force  air  into  ^  y^ 

a   flexible  tube,  closed  at  one  end,  which  is 
flattened  and  coiled  up  on  its  flat  side,  the  pressure  tends  to 
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uncoil  it;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  if  we  exhaust  the 
air,  the  exterior  pressure  tends  to  coil  it  still  furtlier.  If  the 
tube  is  also  elastic,  it  is  evident  tliat,  when  the  pressure  is  re- 
moved or  restored,  it  will 
return  to  its  former  condi- 
tion, provided  that  the  lim- 
its of  elasticity  are  not 
passed.  These  facts  are 
the  basis  of  the  two  instru- 
ments represented  in  Figs. 
199  and  200. 

The  chief  object  of  the 
manometer  (Fig.  199)  is  to 
measure  the  pressure  exert- 
ed by  confined  steam,  al- 
though it  might  be  used  for 
any  similar  purpose.  It 
consists  of  an  elastic  tube, 
a  by  made  of  brass,  and 
coiled  as  represented  in  the 
figure.  A  section  of  this  tube  is  represented  at  S.  The  end  of 
the  tube,  a,  is  firmly  fastened  to  the  stopcock,  m,  by  which  it 
connects  with  the  steam-boiler.  To  the  closed  end  of  the  tube, 
6,  is  attached  a  hand,  e,  which 
moves  over  an  index.  As  the 
pressure  of  the  steam  on  the  inte- 
rior surface  of  the  tube  increases, 
it  gradually  uncoils,  and  the  hand 
points  to  the  number  of  atmos- 
pheres of  pressure.  When  the 
pressure  is  I'cmoved,  the  tube, 
in  virtue  of  its  elasticity,  resumes 
its  original  position,  and  the  hand 
points  to  the  first  division  of  the 
scale. 

The  barometer  (Fig.  200)  is  a 
more  delicate  instrument,  con- 
structed on  the  same  principle. 
The  tube  is  here  closed  at  both  ends,  and  when  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  is  just  equal  to  the  tension  of  the  ponfined  air,  it 
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is  in  the  condition  of  equilibrium.  When,  however,  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  diminishes,  there  is  an  excess  of  pressure  on  the 
interior  surface  of  the  tube,  and  it  tends  to  uncoil ;  on  the  other 
hand,  when  the  atmospheric  pressure  increases,  there  is  an  ex- 
cess of  pressure  on  the  exterior  surface,  and  the  tube  tends  to 
coil  still  more.  As  constructed,  the  air  is  partially  exhausted 
from  the  tube,  and  hence  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  always 
tends  to  coil  it  more  or  less,  as  compared  with  the  condition  of 
equilibrium.  The  tube  is  fastened,  at  the  middle  of  its  length,  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  instrument,  and  its  free  ends  are  connected, 
by  the  metallic  threads  a,  6,  with  the  hand,  which  serves  to  mul- 
tiply the  motion,  while  a  small  spiral  spring,  c,  causes  the  needle 
to  follow  with  accuracy  any  change  of  position  in  the  ends  of  the 
tube.  The  arc  is  graduated  to  correspond  with  a  mercurial  ba- 
rometer, and  denotes  the  number  of  centimetres  of  mercury  to 
which  the  atmospheric  pressure  corresponds. 

(105.)  Elasticity  of  Torsion,  —  It  is  a  fact  of  frequent  obser- 
vation, that,  when  a  metallic  wire,  a  b  (Fig.  201),  fastened  at  one 
end,  is  twisted  by  a  force  applied  at  the 
other,  it  strives  to  return  to  its  original 
position,  and  when  free  returns  to  this  po- 
sition, after  having  made  a  number  of  os- 
cillations. This  of  course  supposes  that 
the  strain  has  not  exceeded  the  limit  of 
elasticity. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  elasticity  is  devel- 
oped in  a  wire  by  torsion.  Suppose  m  w. 
Fig.  201,  to  be  a  line  of  particles  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  wire  when  in  a  state  of 
equilibrium.  It  is  evident  that,  when  the 
wire  is  twisted,  these  particles  will  be  dis- 
tributed on  the  helix  m  n' ;  but  in  order  to 
assume  this  position,  the  distances  between 
the  successive  molecules  must  be  increased, 
which  will  develop  the  elasticity  of  tension.  Besides,  this  elas- 
ticity is  also  developed  by  the  fact  that  the  particles  resist  any 
change  of  position,  even  when  the  relative  distances  are  pre- 
served. 

The  angle  a,  through  which  a  radius  of  the  lower  base  of  the 
wire  is  turned,  is  termed  the  angle  of  torsion.    The  force  which, 
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applied  at  the  extremity  of  a  lever  equal  to  the  unit  of  length 
and  perpendicular  to  the  wire,  will  maintain  it  in  a  position 
which  corresponds  to  a  certain  angle  of  torsion,  is  called  the 
force  of  torsioHr  And  when  the  angle  of  torsion  is  such  that  the 
arc  described  by  the  extremity  of  the  lever  is  also  equal  to  unity, 
the  force  of  torsion  is  called  the  coefficient  of  torsion. 

The  laws  of  the  elasticity  of  torsion  were  investigated  by  Cou- 
lomb, and  are  expressed  in  the  following  formula  :  — 


'-""^n^'  t«'-3 


^  =  ^  J  5  [69] 


^ 

or 

"27  ^' 

which  apply  to  the  case  represented  in  Fig.  201,  of  a  cylindrical 
weight  suspended  by  a  cylindrical  wire  to  a  fixed  support,  a,  so 
that  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  and  the  wire  correspond.  In  this 
case,  W  represents  the  weight  of  the  cylinder ;  r ,  its  radius ;  g", 
the  force  of  gravity ;  F,  the  coefficient  of  torsion  of  the  wire ; 
and  /,  the  time  of  the  oscillations  which  the  cylinder  makes  on 
its  axis,  in  returning  to  the  state  of  rest  after  the  wire  has  been 
twisted.  The  laws  of  torsion  discovered  by  Coulomb  are  as 
follows. 

1.  The  force  of  torsion  is  proportional  to  the  angle  of  torsion. 
In  order  to  establish  this  law,  Coulomb  made  experiments  on  the 
oscillations  of  the  weight  W  on  its  axis  caused  by  the  torsion  of 
the  wire,  using  wires  of  different  substances,  and  loading  them 
with  different  weights.  He  found  that  in  each  case  the  times  of 
the  oscillations  were  independent  of  the  amplitudes,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  they  were  isochronous ;  and  it  can  readily  be  shown, 
by  the  same  course  of  reasoning  used  in  (108),  in  regard  to  the 
elasticity  of  flexion,  that  the  law  is  a  necessary  consequence  of 
tliis  fact. 

The  isochronism  of  the  oscillations  caused  by  torsion  is  ex- 
pressed by  [68],  since  the  value  of  the  second  member  of  the 
equation  is  independent  of  the  amplitude. 

2.  The  force  of  torsion  is  independent  of  the  tension  of  the 
wire.  It  has  been  proved  by  experiment,  that  the  square  of  the 
time  of  oscillation  is  proportional  to  the  weight,  TT,  or,  in  other 

words,  that  -^  is  a  constant  quantity ;  and  hence  it  follows,  that 
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the  value  of  F  [69]  is  not  changed  bj  anj  yariation  of  the 
weight. 

The  coefficient  of  torsion  depends  upon  the  substance  of  the 
wire,  and  also  upon  its  diameter  and  its  length,  it  being  inversely 
proportional  to  the  length  and  directly  proportional  to  the  fourth 
power  of  the  diameter  of  the  wire. 

(106.)  Applications  of  the  Elasticity  of  Torsion.  —  One  of 
the  most  beautiful  applications  of  the  laws  of  torsion  is  tlie  tor- 
sion-balance, contrived  for  measuring 
the  intensity  of  feeble  attractive  and 
repulsive  forces.  One  form  of  this 
balance,  which  is  used  for  measuring 
the  intensity  of  the  attractive  or  repul- 
sive force  between  electrified  bodies,  is 
represented  in  Fig.  202.  The  general 
structure  of  the  apparatus  is  evident 
from  the  figure,  and  does  not  require 
description.  The  most  essential  part 
of  it  is  a  fine  silver  wire,  attached, 
at  its  upper  end,  to  the  brass  circle 
€,  and  from  the  lower  end  of  which 
is  suspended  a  shellac  needle.  The 
circle  e  is  movable,  and  turns  on  the 
cap,  which  is  cemented  to  the  glass 
tube  d.  This  circle  is  graduated  on 
the  exterior  rim  into  degrees,  and  the  index-mark  at  a,  which  is 
fastened  to  the  cap,  indicates  the  angle  through  which  the  circle  e 
has  been  turned.  The  glass  tube  also  turns  in  a  brass  socket, 
which  is  cemented  to  the  glass  cover  of  the  apparatus.  The  re- 
pulsive or  attractive  force  between  the  two  electrified  balls  m  and 
n,  is  measured  by  the  angle  through  which  it  is  necessary  to  twist 
the  wire  (by  turning  the  circle  c  ),  in  order  to  balance  it,  the  force 
exerted  being  always  proportional  to  the  angle  of  torsion.  A 
modification  of  the  torsion-balance  was  employed  by  Cavendish, 
and  subsequently  by  Bayly,  in  the  determination  of  the  density 
of  the  earth. 

(107.)  Limit  of  Elasticity.  — It  has  been  several  times  stated 

in  the  previous  sections,  that  the  laws  of  elasticity  only  hold  true 

so  long  as  the  strain  does  not  exceed  the  limit  of  elasticity ^  and 

it  was  stated  in  section  (77),  that,  within  more  or  less  narrow 

17 
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limits,  all  solids  were  perfectly  elastic.  The  phenomena  of  elas- 
ticity may  be  developed  by  torsion  in  those  substances  which  seem 
the  most  destitute  of  this  property.  Thus,  if  we  take  a  leaden 
wire  two  millimetres  in  diameter  and  three  metres  long,  fix  one 
end  of  it  firmly  to  the  ceiling,  and  fasten  an  index  to  the  other, 
it  will  be  found  that,  if  we  twist  the  wire  twice  round  and  let 
it  go,  it  will,  after  a  number  of  oscillations,  come  to  rest  in  its 
original  position  ;  showing  that  the  elasticity  in  this  leaden  wire 
is  perfect  up  to  the  point  mentioned.  But  if  we  twist  the  wire 
four  times  instead  of  two,  it  will  not  return  to  its  first  position, 
but  to  a  position  short  of  that  by  nearly  two  revolutions.  The 
particles  of  a  leaden  wire  of  this  length  and  thickness  will  bear 
a  displacement  measured  by  two  revolutions  of  tlie  index ;  but 
the  displacement  occasioned  by  four  turns  is  more  than  its 
particles  can  bear,  and  they  remain  permanently  displaced, — 
the  wire  having  taken  what  is  technically  called  a  set.  So 
also,  a  thin  cylinder  of  pipe-clay  (which  is  generally  consid- 
ered as  destitute  of  elasticity  as  almost  any  substance  can  be) 
shows  the  existence  of  elasticity  as  perfect  as  can  be  found  in  the 
besl^tempered  steel ;  but  here  again  the  limit  of  elasticity  is  soon 
reached.  A  steel  wire,  similar  to  the  lead  one  just  mentioned, 
might  be  twisted  a  great  many  times  before  its  particles  would 
receive  such  a  set  as  to  prevent  it  from  completely  untwisting 
again ;  but  after  it  had  been  twisted  a  certain  number  of  times, 
the  limit  of  its  elasticity  would  be  passed,  and  it  would  not  come 
to  rest  again  at  its  first  position. 

The  same  phenomena  appear  in  all  the  cases  we  have  studied. 
A  wire,  which,  when  stretched  by  a  light  weight,  will  resume  its 
original  length  when  the  weight  is  removed,  will  be  permanently 
lengthened  if  the  weight  exceeds  a  limited  amount.  So  also  a 
steel  spring,  if  bent  beyond  a  certain  point,  is  forced,  and  re- 
mains permanently  bent  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  even  when  the  limit  of  elasticity 
has  been  exceeded,  so  that>the  particles  have  taken  a  permanent 
set,  the  elasticity  of  the  whole  mass  remains  the  sam^  as  before. 
Thus,  when  a  wire  has  been  permanently  lengthened  by  a  great 
strain,  it  is  as  perfectly  elastic  in  its  new  condition  as  before, 
readily  recovering  from  the  effects  of  smaller  degrees  of  exten- 
sion. So  also  it  was  found  by  Coulomb,  that,  after  he  had  given 
a  set  to  the  lead  wire  already  referred  to,  by  twisting  it  four 
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times  round,  the  wire  was  as  elastic  in  its  new  condition  as  be- 
fore, requiring  the  same  force  to  give  it  a  further  twist,  and 
recovering  itself  as  completely  when  tliat  force  was  withdrawn. 

The  limits  of  elasticity  have  been  determined  only  in  the  case 
of  the  elasticity  of  tension.  The  method  of  experimenting  was 
to  take  wires  of  any  length,  but  whose  section  was  equal  to 
one  square  millimetre,  and  to  determine  the  amount  of  weight 
required  to  extend  them  permanently  0.05  m.  m.  for  each 
metre  of  length.  This  inyestigation  was  more  difficult  than 
would  appear,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  duration  of  the 
strain  has  an  important  influence  on  the  permanent  elongation 
which  results ;  for,  when  once  commenced,  this  elongation  slowly 
increases,  and  although  it  may  not  be  sensible  at  the  end  of  a  few 
minutes,  yet  after  several  hours  it  may  become  very  evident. 
This  principle  is  illustrated  by  tlie  well-known  facts,  that  the  best 
springs  are  worn  out  with  long  use,  that  the  b^ams  of  floors  bend 
little  by  little,  and  that  buildings  settle  with  time.  The  limit  of 
elasticity  is  not,  therefore,  a  value  which  can  be  rigorously  de- 
termined, and  hence  the  numbers  in  the  following  table  must  be 
regarded  as  only  approximate. 


Ifetals. 

LfaBttofBaBtieity. 

TmmAty. 

Lead,.     . 

Drawn,     . 
'      (Annealed,     .       . 

k. 
0.25 

k. 

2.50 

0.20 

1.80 

Tin,    .     . 

( Drawn, 
•     •      (Annealed,      . 

0.40 

2.46 

0.20 

1.70 

Gold,.    . 

Drawn,      , 
•      I  Annealed, 

13.00 

27.00 

8.00 

10.08 

Sflver,     .     , 

Drawn,     . 
\  Annealed, 

11.00 

29.00 

2.50 

16.02 

Copper,  . 

Drawn,     . 
\  Annealed, 

12.00 
8.00 

40^80 
80.54 

Platinum,     . 

Drawn,     . 
(  Annealed, 

26.00 
14.00 

84.10 
28.60 

Iron,  .     . 

Drawn,     . 
( Annealed,     . 

82.60 
6.00 

61.10 

46.88 

Cast-Steel, 

Drawn,     . 
'     *      (Annealed,      .       . 

66.60 
6.00 

80.00 
66.70 

(108.)  Elasticity  of  Crystals.  —  In  most  crystalline  solids 
the  elasticity  is  not  the  same  in  all  directions,  as  is  shown  by  the 
phenomena  of  cleavage  (110).    By  a  beautiful  application  of  the 
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principles  of  acoustics,  Savart*  has  determined  in  a  few  in- 
stances the  differences  of  elasticity  which  the  same  crystals 
present,  when  examined  on  different  lines  of  direction  with 
reference  to  their  crystalline  axes.  As  neither  the  methods  nor 
the  results  of  his  investigations  could  be  made  intelligible  in 
tliis  connection,  we  must  refer  the  student  to  the  memoirs  cited 
l)elow.  These  differences  of  elasticity  in  crystals  give  rise  to 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  phenomena  of  optics,  and  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  refer  to  the  subject  again  in  that  connection. 

(109.)  Collision  of  Elastic  Bodies.  —  The  effects  of  collision, 
described  in  (41),  are  greatly  modified  when  the  bodies  are  elas- 
tic, and  in  a  way  which  it  is  im- 
portant to  study.  Let  us  then 
suppose,  in  order  to  make  the 
case  simple,  that  the  bodies  are 
two  elastic  spheres j  a  and  ft, 
Fig.  203,  with  different  masses, 
ng.  208.  M  and  M\  which  are  moving  in 

the  same  direction,  from  left  to 
right,  with  the  velocities  t)  and  t)'  re- 
spectively, t)  being  greater  than  tv. 
When  the  balls  come  together,  they  will 
flatten  eafch  other  (Fig.  204),  until  the 
velocities  of  the  two  become  equal.  If 
the  bodies  are  soft,  this  flattening  will 
be  permanent,  and  the  balls  will  move 
on  together  with  a  velocity  which,  as  we  have  found,  [28,]  is 

If  the  bodies,  on  the  contrary,  are  elastic,  and  the  limit  of  elas- 
ticity is  not  exceeded  during  the  impact,  we  have  the  same  result 
as  before  up  to  the  moment  of  greatest  flattening,  and  at  that 
moment  the  velocity  is  t)",  as  given  above.  But  after  this  moment 
a  new  set  of  phenomena  appears.  The  two  balls  thus  flattened 
act  as  springs,  and  in  resuming  their  original  form  impart,  recip- 
rocally to  each  other  as  much  momentum  as  was.  expended  in 
producing  the  compression.     At  the  moment  of  greatest  com- 

♦  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Phygiqiw,  2«  S^rie,  Tom.  XL.    Also  Dufiftfnoy,  Trait^ 
de  Min^ralo^e,  Tom.  I.  p.  289. 
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pressioii,  it  is  eyident  that  the  ball  a  has  lost  ia  velocity  an 
amount  equal  to  t)  —  t) ' ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ball  b 
has  gained  in  velocity  an  amomit  equal  to  I?"  —  t)'.  In  recover- 
ing its  form,  the  ball  b  tends  to  drive  a  to  the  left,  and  therefore 
to  retard  its  motion  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ball  a  tends  to 
throw  b  forward,  aud  therefore  to  accelerate  its  motion.  More- 
over, by  the  principle  just  stated,  this  retardation  and  accelera- 
tion will  be  just  the  same  as  that  caused  between  the  first  contact 
of  the  balls  and  the  moment  of  greatest  compression.  Hence, 
after  the  impact,  the  velocity  of  a  will  be  diminished  by  an 
amount  equal  to  2(b  —  t)"),  and  that  of  b  increased  by  an 
amount  equal  to  2  (t)"  —  t)').  Representing,  then,  the  veloci- 
ties after  the  impact  by  bo  and  bi,  wo  have 

b„=b— 2(b— b"),  and  b.=b'  +  2(b"— bo..  E^o.] 

Subtracting  the  second  of  these  equations  from  the  first,  we  ob- 
tain 

b.  —  bi  =  b'  —  b.  [71.] 

This  equation  shows  that  the  diflTerence  of  velocity  is  the  same 
after  the  impact  that  it  was  before ;  but  the  relation  has  been  re- 
versed, the  velocity  of  a  being  now  less  than  that  of  b.  Hence 
it  follows,  that,  after  the  impact,  the  two  balls  will  recede  from 
each  other  as  rapidly  as  they  approached  each  other  before ;  and 
this  is  true  in  every  case  of  the  impact  of  two  spheres,  when 
both  are  perfectly  elastic.  In  order  to  find  the  actual  velocities 
after  impact,  we  have  only  to  substitute  in  [70]  the  value  of  b" 
given  by  [28],  when  we  obtain 

.    u  _  {M—M*)  b  + 2^Lb' 
and  u  u  ["^2.] 

In  obtaining  these  values,  we  have  supposed  that  both  balls  were 
moving  from  left  to  right,  the  mass  Jtf,  whose  velocity  is  the 
greatest,  being  at  the  left  of  the  other.  The  same  formulas,  how- 
ever, hold  true  for  all  cases  of  direct  impact ;  except  that,  when 
one  of  the  balls  is  moving  from  right  to  left,  the  sign  of  its  velocity 
must  be  changed.  A  few  examples  will  illustrate  the  application 
of  the  formulffi. 

17* 
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Let  ua  suppose,  then,  for  the  first  case,  tliat  the  masses  of  the 
two  balls  are  equal,  and  that  the  ball  b  is  at  rest.  We  shall 
then  have  M'  a=  My  and  i)'  ss  0.  Substituting  these  values  in 
[72],  we  have 

t)o  =  0,  and  bi  =  t).  [73.] 

Hence,  after  the  impact,  the  ball  a  remains  at  rest,  and  the  ball 
b  moves  on  with  the  velocity  which  a  had  before  the  impact. 

Let  us  suppose,  as  the  second  case,  that  tlie  masses  are  equal, 
and  that  the  motions  are  in  opposite  directions,  that  of  a  posi- 
tive, and  that  of  b  negative.  We  shall  then  have  M'  =  My  and 
b'  =  —  1)'.     Substituting,  we  obtain 

1),  =  —  ^/,  and  bi  =  b.  [74.] 

Here,  after  the  impact,  the  ball  a  will  move  from  right  to  left 
with  the  previous  velocity  of  6,  and  b  will  move  from  left  to  right 
with  the  previous  velocity  of  a ;  and  in  general,  when  the  masses 
are  equals  the  two  spheres  will  interchanffe  velocities. 

Let  us  suppose,  as  a  third  case,  that  tlie  velocities  are  equal,  and 
the  motions  in  opposite  directions,  as  before ;  and  further,  that 
the  mass  of  b  is  greater  than  tliat  of  a.  We  then  have  {)'  =  —  t), 
and  M^  >  M.     Substitutuig,  we  obtain 

u_{M-^SM')b  fa  _(SM-M')b  r751 

llo M+~M^~  '      ^^^       ^'  ~      M+M~  •        L ' ^- J 

In  this  case,  after  the  impact,  the  ball  a  must  always  move  frona 
right  to  left,  when,  as  supposed,  Jtf'  >  ilf .  If  Jlf'  <  8  My  the 
ball  by  after  the  impact,  will  move  from  left  to  right.  K,  how- 
ever, M'  ^  S  My  it  will  move  from  right  to  left.  Wheu 
M'  =  8  My  we  have 

l)o  =  2b,  and  bi  =  0 ;  [76.] 

that  is,  the  ball  a  will  move  from  right  to  left  with  twice  its  pre- 
vious velocity,  and  the  ball  b  will  remain  at  rest. 

We  can  also  apply  the  formulsd  to  the  case  where  an  elastic 
ball  strikes  vertically  on  a  fixed  obstacle,  as  when  an  India- 
rubber  ball  is  let  fall  on  the  ground.  In  this  case,  M^  s=  oo, 
and  b'  ^  0.  Substituting  these  values,  [72]  becomes  bo  =  —  b ; 
that  is,  the  body  moves,  after  impact,  with  the  same  velocity  as 
before,  but  in  an  opposite  direction.  Hence  the  India-rubber  ball 
should,  by  (22),  rebound  to  the  same  height  from  which  it  fell. 
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This  is  not  practically  true,  because  tlie  surface  on  which  it  falls 
is  never  perfectly  elastic,  and,  moreover,  because  the  ball  does 
not  recover  promptly  from  the  compression. 

Let  us  next  suppose  that  the  sphere  strikes  the  obstacle  in  an 
oblique  direction  (Fig.  205),  and  that  its  velocity  at  the  moment 
of  collision  is  represented  by  the 
line  i  a\  which  represents  also 
the  direction  of  the  motion.  This 
motion  is,  by  (24),  equivalent  to 
two  others,  one  in  a  direction 
which  is  tangent  to  the  surface, 
and  whose  velocity  at  the  mo- 
ment of  collision  is  represent- 
ed by  the  line  i  c,  and  another, 
which  is  normal  to  the  surface, 
and  whose  velocity  at  the  mo- 
ment of  collision  is  represented 
by  tiie  line  x  n'.     The  lines  i  c  j)g.  905. 

and  i  n'  are  sides  of  a  parallelo- 
gram, of  which  i  a*  is  the  diagonal.  The  first  motion  will  con- 
tinue, after  the  impact,  with  the  same  velocity,  without  changing 
its  direction.  The  second  motion,  as  we  have  just  seen,  will  be 
changed  by  the  impact  into  a  motion  in  the  opposite  direction, 
but  with  the  same  velocity.  In  order  to  find  the  resulting  path 
and  velocity  of  the  ball  after  the  impact,  we  need  only  to  combine 
these  two  motions.  For  this  purpose,  we  have  already  drawn 
the  line  t  c,  which  represents  the  velocity  and  the  direction  of  the 
first  component.  The  line  t  n,  drawn  equal  to  the  line  t  n',  and 
in  an  opposite  direction,  will  represent  the  velocity  and  direction 
of  the  second  component.  Completing  the  parallelogram  and 
drawing  its  diagonal,  we  find  that  the  body  moves,  after  the  im- 
pact, in  the  direction  i  6,  with  a  velocity  represented  by  the  length 
of  this  line.  Moreover,  since  the  parallelograms  c  n  and  c  n'  are 
equal,  their  diagonals  are  also  equal,  —  proving  that  the  velocity 
after  the  impact  is  the  same  that  it  was  before.  Further,  since 
t  n  is  in  the  same  plane  as  i  n\  it  follows  that  the  diagonals 
must  be  in  the  same  plane,  which  shows  that  after  the  impact  the 
hall  moves  in  the  same  plane  in  which  it  moved  before.  Lastly, 
it  follows,  from  the  equality  of  the  parallelograms,  that  the  an- 
gles bin  and  a' i  n'  are  equal,  and  consequently  the  angles  bin 
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and  ain  are  equal.  The  angle  a i n,  which  the  original  direc- 
tion of  the  motion  makes  with  the  normal  to  the  surface  of  the 
fixed  obstacle,  is  called  the  anffle  of  incidence ;  and  the  angle 
b  i  n,  formed  by  the  direction  of  tlie  motion  after  impact  with 
this  normal,  is  called  the  angle  of  reflection.  Hence,  the  angle 
of  incidence  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection. 

The  absolute  equality  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection 
is  only  realized  when  both  the  body  and  the  obstacle  are  perfectly 
elastic.  When  this  is  not  tlie  case,  the  component  t  n  is  less  than 
f  n'j  and  hence  the  angle  bin  greater  than  a in^  the  angle  of  re- 
flection becoming  greater  in  proportion  to  the  deficiency  of  elas- 
ticity ;  and  when  the  bodies  are  unelastic,  it  becomes  equal  to 
90'',  and  the  ball  moves,  after  the  impact,  in  the  direction  i  c. 
Compare  (41). 

Finally,  let  us  suppose  that  two  elastic  spheres,  A  and  By  Fig. 
206,  —  moving  in  the  same  plane  with  the  difierent  velocities  i) 

and  t)',  —  meet  each  other  obliquely. 
In  order  to  find  the  directions  and  ve- 
locities of  their  motions  after  impact, 
we  may  extend  the  method  adopted  in 
the  case  just  discussed.  We  first  de- 
compose the  velocity  of  -4,  repre- 
sented by  the  line  ft  r,  into  two  com- 
ponents at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
n  U=ay  and  n  V=b.  In  like  man- 
ner, we  decompose  the  velocity  of  B 
^'^'^  into  two  components,  nU'  =  a'y  and 

nV  =  b'.  It  is  now  evident  that  tlie  effect  of  collision  will  not 
be  felt  in  the  directions  n  U  and  n  U\  since  the  balls  will  slide 
over  each  other  in  the  direction  of  these  components,  and  hence 
we  shall  obtain  for  the  two  velocities  after  contact  in  the  direc- 
tion nU  or  nU'  two  quantities,  a^  and  a„  equal  to  a  and  d  re- 
spectively. It  is,  however,  entirely  difierent  with  the  other  two 
components.  The  velocities  in  the  directions  Vn  and  F'n  are 
reversed  and  changed  by  the  collision,  and  we  therefore  seek  by 
(72)  what  will  be  the  velocities  after  die  collision  in  the  direc- 
tions n  V  for  Ay  and  n  Viov  J5,  and  obtain  two  quantities,  ft©  and 
6i.  Lastly,  by  combining  together  on  the  principle  of  the  com- 
position of  velocities  the  components  Oq  and  2^9  we  shall  obtain 
the  final  direction  and  velocity  of  A ;  and  by  combining  ai  and 
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bij  the  final  direction  and  velocity  of  B.  This  calculation  can 
easily  be  made  in  any  special  case,  and  does  not,  therefore,  re* 
quire  further  illustration.  When  the  masses  of  the  two  spheres 
are  equal,  as  follows  from  [74],  they  exchange  velocities  in  the 
directions  n  V  and  n  P,  and,  the  velocities  in  the  directions 
n  U  and  n  TJ'  being  tlie  same  as  before,  the  calculation  then 
becomes  quite  simple. 

The  laws  of  tlie  collision  of  elastic  bodies  may  be  illustrated 
ill  a  great  variety  of  ways  ;  but  the  best  of  all  illustrations  is 
found  in  the  game  of  billiards,  which  is  based  almost  entirely 
upon  them.  This  game  is  played  with  balls  of  ivory,  which  are 
in  themselves  elastic,  and  on  a  table  whose  raised  edges  are  cov- 
ered witli  elastic  cushions.  The  object  of  the  game  is  to  hit 
one  ball  with  another,  set  in  motion  witli  a  stick  moved  by  tlie 
hand,  so  that  one  or  both  shall  afterwards  move  toward  a  certain 
point  or  points.  To  effect  this,  in  the  various  positions  of  the 
balls,  requires  an  empirical  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  col- 
lision of  elastic  bodies,  and  great  skill  in  their  application.  The 
results  obtained  in  this  game  do  not  conform  exactly  to  the 
theory,  on  account  of  the  imperfect  elasticity  of  the  balls  and 
cushions.  Thus  we  have  seen  [78]  that,  when  an  elastic  body 
encounters  another  of  the  same  mass  at  rest,  the  last  is  set  in 
motion,  and  Uio  former  remains  stationary.  This  is  not  generally 
the  case  with  billiard-balls,  for  usually  both  balls  move  after 
the  impact ;  but  nevertheless,  when  the  stroke  is  very  sharp,  this 
result  does  at  times  occur.  This  is  probably  owing  to  the  fact, 
tliat  tlie  friction  of  the  ball  on  the  cloth  covering  of  the  table, 
the  imperfect  elasticity  of  ivory,  and  other  causes  of  disturbance, 
have  the  least  influence  when  the  ball  is  moving  with  a  powerful 
force.  So  also,  when  the  ball  rebounds  from  the  elastic  cushion, 
the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection  are  not  exactly  equal, 
but  tliey  are  very  nearly  so  when  the  ball  is  driven  with  a 
powerful  stroke. 

Resistance  to  Rupture. 

(110.)  When  a  rod  is  stretched  in  the  direction  of  its  length, 
with  a  gradually  increasing  force,  it  finally  breaks,  the  force  re- 
quired to  break  it  depending  on  the  substance  of  the  rod,  and  its 
size.    Tlie  smallest  weight  required  to  part  it  is  the  measure  of 
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the  resistance  of  the  rod,  and  the  weight  required  to  part  a  rod 
of  any  substance,  whose  section  is  equal  to  one  square  millimetre, 
is  the  measure  of  the  tenacity  of  that  substance. 

The  resistance  to  rupture  can  be  conveniently  determined  by 
means  of  the  dynamometer,  represented  in  Fig.  207.    It  consists 


rig  907. 

of  an  iron  frame,  P,  on  which  slide  two  carriages,  a  and  b.  The 
first  of  these  is  comiected  with  a  powerful  spring,  contained  in 
the  box  H.  When  the  carriage  a  is  drawn  forward,  the  spring 
is  bent,  and  communicates  motion  to  the  index,  C,  which  moves 
on  a  graduated  arc,  and  indicates  in  kilogrammes  the  inten- 
sity of  the  force.  The  second  carriage,  6,  is  united  with  the 
frame  at  A  by  means  of  the  screw  o,  and  may  be  moved  for- 
wards or  backwards  by  turning  the  handle  M.  The  rest  of  the 
apparatus  consists  of  a  train  of  wheels  and  pinions,  which  con- 
nect the  spring  with  the  fly-wheel  F,  and  prevent  it  from  flying 
back  too  suddenly  when  the  tension  is  removed. 

In  order  to  determine  the  resistance  to  rupture  of  a  given  wire 
by  means  of  this  apparatus,  the  two  ends  of  it  are  fastened  to  the 
carriages  by  means  of  the  vices  which  they  carry.  The  handle, 
ilf,  is  then  slowly  turned  until  the  wire  breaks,  when  the  needle, 
C,  indicates  in  Ulogrammes  the  amount  of  force  which  has  pro- 
duced the  rupture. 

By  means  of  this  apparatus,  we  can  easily  establish  the  truth 
of  the  following  laws:  —  1.  The  farce  required  to  produce 
rupture  is  proportional  to  the  section  of  the  bar.  2.  It  is  itute- 
pendent  of  the  length  of  the  bar. 
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In  determining  the  resistance  of  bars  to  rapture,  we  meet 
with  the  same  difficulty  already  referred  to  in  connection  with 
the  determination  of  the  limit  of  elasticity.  The  rupture  is  not 
caused  by  the  action  of  a  constant  force.  As  soon  as  the  strain 
exceeds  the  limit  of  elasticity,  the  rod  elongates  little  by  little, 
the  particles  are  at  first  slowly  displaced,  but  finally  they  sud- 
denly separate  and  the  rod  breaks ;  so  that  a  moderate  force 
applied  for  a  long  time  will  frequently  cause  the  rupture  of  a  rod 
which  would  resist  a  much  greater  foixse  applied  for  a  short  time. 
This  slow  diminution  of  tenacity  is  a  fact  to  which  it  is  essential 
to  pay  regard  in  the  construction  of  buildings. 

(111.)  Tenacity.  —  The  tenacity  of  a  substance  is  the  resist- 
ance to  rupture,  measured  in  kilogrammes,  which  a  rod  will  ex- 
ert, whose  section  is  just  one  square  millimetre.  In  determining 
the  tenacity  of  solids,  we  may  obviously  experiment  on  rods  or 
wire  of  any  conyenieut  size,  the  area  of  whose  section  is  known, 
and  then  calculate  the  tenacity  by  the  principles  of  the  last  sec- 
tion. The  tenacity  of  tlie  diflTerent  metals  differs  yery  greatly, 
between  that  of  lead,  in  which  it  is  yery  feeble,  and  that  of  steel, 
which  has  the  greatest  tenacity  of  all,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring 
to  the  table  on  page  195,  in  which  the  tenacity  of  the  useful 
metals  is  given  at  the  side  of  the  numbers  expressing  tlie  limit 
of  elasticity.  It  will  also  be  noticed,  that  there  is  a  very  great 
difference  between  the  tenacity  of  the  same  substance  when 
drawn  into  wire  and  when  annealed,  it  being  greatest  in  the 
first  condition.  The  process  of  drawing  wire  will  be  described 
in  (113).  The  change  of  form  which  it  produces  is  accompa- 
nied by  another  very  curious  result.  Although  the  particles  of 
the  wire  are  really  less  close  together  after  the  operation  of 
drawing  than  they  were  before,  yet  they  hold  together  more 
firmly,  so  that  the  tenacity  of  tlie  wire  is  greatly  increased. 
The  cohesion  of  iron  is  increased,  in  drawing,  to  a  very  remark- 
able degree,  so  that  fine  iron  wire  is  the  most  tenacious  of  all 
materials.  ^^  Thus  a  bar  one  inch  square  of  the  best  casl^iron 
may  be  extended  by  a  weight  of  nine  tons  and  three  quarters ; 
a  bar  of  the  same  size  of  the  best  wrought-iron  will  sustain  a 
weight  of  thirty  tons  ;  a  bundle  of  wires  one  tenth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  of  such  size  as  to  have  the  same  quantity  of  material, 
will  sustain  a  weight  of  from  thirty-six  to  forty  tons  ;  and  if  the 
wire  be  drawn  more  finely,  so  as  to  have  a  diameter  of  only  one 
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twentieth  or  one  thirtieth  of  an  inch,  a  bundle  containing  the 
same  quantity  of  material  will  sustain  a  weight  of  from  sixty  to 
ninety  tons."  *  Hence  cables  made  of  fine  iron  wire  twisted  to- 
gether will  sustain  a  far  greater  weight  than  chains  containing 
the  same  quantity  of  iron.  The  cables  of  suspension  bridges  are 
usually  made  in  this  way. 

(112.)  Cleavage.  —  In  crystalline  bodies,  the  resistance  to 
rupture  is  not  equally  great  in  all  directions.  Most  crystallized 
bodies  are  found  to  break  most  readily  in  certain  planes  affording 
a  more  or  less  smooth  fracture  or  cleavage,  while,  if  they  are 
broken  in  any  other  direction,  the  fracture  is  rough  and  jagged. 
These  planes  are  called  planes  of  cleavage.  They  are  always 
parallel  either  to  actual  faces  on  tlie  crystal,  or  to  possible  faces. 
Cleavage  can  generally  be  reproduced  on  the  same  crystal  to  an 
indefinite  extent,  in  planes  parallel  to  each  other,  thus  dividing 
the  crystal  into  a  series  of  thin  laminas.  Generally  the  same 
crystal  may  be  cleaved  in  several  directions,  and  the  union  of  the 
several  planes  of  cleavage  forms  what  is  called  a  solid  of  cleav- 
age^ which  is  constant  for  the  same  substance,  and  is  always  one 
of  the  simple  forms  of  the  system  to  which  the  crystal  belongs. 
Compare  (93). 

Crystals  differ  very  greatly  from  each  other  in  the  facility  with 
which  they  may  be  cleaved.  In  some  cases,  the  laminae  can  be 
separated  by  the  fingers.  This  is  the  case  with  mica  and  several 
other  minerals.  At  other  times,  a  slight  blow  of  the  hammer  is 
required,  as,  for  example,  with  galena  and  calc-spar ;  while  not 
unfrequently  cleavage  can  be  obtained  only  by  using  some  sharp 
cutting-tool  and  a  hammer.  When  other  means  fail,  it  can  some- 
times be  effected  by  heating  the  crystal  and  immersing  it  while 
hot  in  cold  water.  When  cleavage  is  easily  obtained,  it  is  said  to 
be  eminent. 

In  crystals  of  the  Monometric  System,  cleavage  is  obtained 
with  equal  ease  in  the  direction  of  any  one  of  the  planes  of  cleav- 
age ;  but  in  crystals  of  the  other  systems,  cleavage  is  obtained 
with  equal  ease  only  in  planes  which  are  parallel  to  the  similar 
planes  of  the  crystal.  The  cubic  crystals  of  galena,  for  example, 
which  belong  to  the  Monometric  System,  may  be  cleaved  with  equal 
readiness  in  either  of  the  three  directions  which  are  parallel  to 

«  Cmpenter'f  Hecbanieal  Philoeophj. 
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the  faces  of  the  cube.  On  Hie  other  hand,  the  crystals  of  gypsum, 
which  belong  to  the  Monoclinic  System,  may  be  cleaved  with 
great  facility  in  one  direction,  less  readily  in  a  second,  and  only 
with  some  difficulty  in  a  third ;  in  thick  crystals,  the  last  two 
cleavages  are  scarcely  attainable. 

The  general  laws  with  respect  to  cleavage  are  stated  by  Pro- 
fessor Dana*  as  follows :  — 

1.  Cleavage  in  crystals  of  the  same  species  yields  the  same 
form  and  angles. 

2.  Cleavage  is  obtained  with  equal  ease  or  difficvlty  parallel 
to  similar  fa^es^  and  with  nneqtial  ease  or  difficulty  parallel  to 
dissimilar  faces. 

3.  Cleavage  parallel  to  similar  planes  affords  planes  of  similar 
lustre  and  appearance^  and  the  converse. 

(113.)  Ductility  and  Malleability.  —  Some  substances  will 
not  allow  a  permanent  displacement  of  their  molecules,  and 
break  whenever  the  strain  exceeds  the  limit  of  elasticity.  Such 
substances  are  called  brittle  bodies^  and  to  this  class  belong 
glass,  tempered  steel,  marble,  sulphur,  and  many  others.  There 
are  other  substances,  on  the  contrary,  which,  when  submitted  to 
various  mechanical  processes,  allow  a  permanent  displacement, 
more  or  less  considerable,  of  their  molecules,  which  then  assume 
new  positions  of  equilibrium.  This  property  is  possessed  in  a 
high  degree  by  the  metals,  and  is  called  ductility  or  malleability^ 
according  as  it  is  applied  in  drawing  out  wire,  or  in  reducing 
the  metal  to  sheets  and  leaves  in  a  rolling-mill  or  under  the- 
hammer. 

The  machine  for  drawing  wire  consists  essentially  of  a  plate 
of  hardened  steel  pierced  with  a  number  of  conical  lioles  of  dif- 
ferent sizes.  Through  one  of  these  holes  is  passed  the  end  of  a 
metallic  rod,  which  has  been  reduced  in  size  for  the  purpose. 
This  end  is  then  seized  with  a  pair  of  pliers  and  pulled  with  con- 
siderable force.  In  being  thus  forced  through  the  hole,  the  rod 
becomes  lengthened,  and  diminished  in  size.  It  is  then  passed 
in  like  manner  through  a  smaller  hole,  and  thus  successively, 
until  the  wire  is  reduced  to  the  requisite  fineness.  Fig.  208 
is  a  representation  of  a  mill  used  for  drawing  iron  wire.  The 
coarser  wire  is  unwound  from  the  reel  F^  and,  after  having 

*  S^tem  of  Mineralogj,  Vol.  I.  p.  103. 
18 
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ng.  906. 

passed  the  dratving^plcUe  *  A  5,  is  received  on  the  dnim  C,  to 
which  the  force  is  applied  through  the  cog-wheels  r  py  n  q  (see 
Fig.  209). 

In  order  that  a  substance  should  read- 
ily yield  to  this  mechanical  action,  it  is 
evidently  essential,  not  only  that  its  par- 
ticles should  have  the  power  of  readily 
changing  their  position,  but  also  that  it 
should  be  endowed  with  great  tenacity. 
Hence  those  metals  whose  particles  ad- 
mit most  readily  of  change  of  position 
are  not  necessarily  the  most  ductile. 

A  rolling-mill  consists  of  two  steel 
rollers,  arranged  as  represented  in  Fig. 
210,  so  that  their  distance  apart  can  be 
varied  at  pleasure,  and  so  that  they  may 
be  turned  together  in  unison,  but  in  op- 
posite directions.  The  plate  of  metal  is 
applied  between  the  two  rollers,  and  is  forced  to  accommodate  its 
thickness  to  the  distance  between  them,  which  is  adjusted  so  as 
to  be  a  little  less  than  the  thickness  of  the  plate.  This  distance 
may  then  be  diminished,  and  the  process  repeated  until  the  thick- 
ness of  the  plate  is  reduced  to  the  desired  amount. 

Many  of  the  metals  can  be  reduced  to  leaves  of  exceeding  te- 
nuity under  the  hammer.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  goldleaf 
used  in  gilding  is  prepared.  The  gold  plate  is  first  reduced  in 
a  rolling-mill  to  the  thickness  of  about  one  millimetre.     Several 


fig.  900. 
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of  these  plates  are  now  piled  on  each  other,  and  spread  out  by 
beating  the  pile  with  a  heavy  mallet  until  thej  are  reduced  to 
the  thickness  of  a  sheet  of  paper.  The  leaves  are  next  separated 
from  each  other  by  sheets  of  paper,  and  the  pile  beaten  again. 
Finally,  the  sheets  of  paper  are  replaced  by  others  made  of  gold- 
beaters' skin.  In  this,  as  in  all  similar  processes,  the  metal  be* 
comes  brittle,  and  would  infallibly  break  or  tear  were  it  not 
frequently  reannealed.  The  process  of  annealing  consists  in 
heating  the  substance  to  a  high  temperature,  and  then  allow- 
ing it  to  cool  very  slowly. 

The  relative  malleability  of -the  metals  is  not  the  same  when 
hammered  as  when  rolled,  and  the  difference  appears  to  arise 
from  the  sudden  shocks  which  accompany  the  blows  of  the  ham- 
mer. In  the  following  table,  the  relative  malleability  of  the 
useful  metals  by  both  methods  is  given  side  by  side,  together 
with  the  relative  tenacity  and  ductility.  A  comparison  of  the 
columns  will  illustrate  what  has  been  stated  above. 


TmmAtj, 

Daetmtj. 

MidleAblllty 
under  tiM 
HamiMr. 

HalteblHtj 

under  the 

RoUlnrMIU. 

Iron 

Pladnam 

Lead 

Gold 

Copper 

Silver 

Tin 

Silver 

Platinum 

Iron 

Gold 

Copper 

Silver 

Copper 

Zinc 

Tin 

Zinc 

Gold 

Silver 

Lead 

Gold 

Zinc 

Copper 

Zinc 

Lead 

Tin 

Platinum 

Platinum 

Tin 

Lead 

Iron 

Iron 

The  action  of  heat  modifies,  in  a  most  marked  manner,  both  the 
ductility  and  malleability  of  many  bodies.    Iron,  for  example,  is 
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very  malleable  at  a  red  heat,  and  in  tliis  condition  it  can  be  read- 
ily forged  or  rolled  into  sheets.  Glass,  again,  which  is  brittle  at 
the  ordinary  temperature,  is  both  malleable  and  ductile  to  the 
highest  degree  at  a  red  heat.  Copper,  on  the  other  hand,  is  most 
malleable  when  cold,  and  zinc  cannot  be  rolled  out  witli  success 
except  between  the  temperatures  of  180^  and  150"  C.  Above 
this  last  temperature,  it  becomes  very  brittle. 

The  malleable  metals  are  capable  of  receiving  impressions  from 
blows ;  a  property  which  is  continually  made  use  of  in  various 
processes  of  llie  arts.  The  processes  of  stamping  coins  and  em- 
bossing figures  on  surfaces  of  various  kinds  are  an  illustration  of 
the  fact.  The  impression  is  made  by  means  of  a  die,  in  which  the 
design  is  sunk,  just  as  the  raised  impression  which  the  wax  is  to 
present  is  sunk  in  the  seal.  The  die,  which  is  made  of  the  hardest 
steel,  is  forced  down  upon  the  blank  coin  by  means  of  a  powerful 
screw  or  lever,  and  the  metal  of  the  coin,  being  comparatively 
soft,  is  driven  with  great  force  into  the  cavities  of  the  die,  and 
retains  the  impression. 

Hardness. 

(114.)  Scale  of  Hardness.  —  Hardness  is  the  resistance  which 
bodies  oppose  to  being  scratched  or  worn  by  other  bodies.  Of 
two  substances,  that  one  is  said  to  be  the  hardest  which  will 
scratch  the  other.  Tlie  hardness  of  a  body  is  closely  related 
to  its  ductility  and  tenacity,  all  circumstances  which  increase 
the  ductility  or  diminish  the  tenacity  rendering  the  body  softer, 
and  the  reverse.  In  order  to  distinguish  a  harder  body  from  a 
softer,  we  either  attempt  to  scratch  the  one  with  the  other,  or  wo 
try  each  with  a  file.  The  last  method  is  generally  to  be  pre- 
ferred ;  but  both  should  be  employed  when  practicable,  since 
some  bodies  ^^  give  a  low  hardness  under  thefile^  owing  either  to 
impurities  or  imperfect  aggregation  of  the  particles,  while  they 
scratch  a  harder  species,  —  showing  that  the  particles  are  hard, 
although  loosely  aggregated."  * 

Hardness  is  an  important  character  of  a  substance,  and  is 
much  used  by  mineralogists  as  a  means  of  distinguishing  between 
mineral  species.  In  order  to  fix  a  common  standard  of  compari- 
son, the  distinguished  German  mineralogist,  Mohs,  introduced  a 

*  Dana's  Sjttem  of  Mineralogy,  Vol  I.  p.  190 
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scale  of  hardness.  This  scale  consisted  of  ten  minerals,  which 
gradually  increase  in  hardness,  marked  from  1  to  10.  It  has 
been  since  modified  by  Breithanpt,  who  has  introduced  two  ad- 
ditional degrees  of  hardness,  one  between  2  and  8,  the  other 
between  5  and  6,  as  these  intervals  were  larger  than  the  rest. 
The  numbers  of  Mohs,  however,  have  been  retained.  The  scale 
is  as  follows :  — 

1.  Talc ;  common  laminated,  light-green  variety. 

2.  Gypsum  ;  a  crystallized  variety. 
2.5.  Mica;  variety  from  Zinnwald. 

3.  Calcite  ;  transparent  variety. 

4.  Fluor- Spar  ;  crystalline  variety. 

5.  Apatite ;  transparent  variety. 
5.5.  Scapolite ;  crystalline  variety. 

6.  Felspar  (orthoclase)  ;  white,  cleavable  variety. 

7.  Quartz;  transparent. 

8.  Topaz;  transparent. 

9.  Sapphire ;  cleavable  varieties. 
10.     Diamond, 

In  determining  the  hardness  of  a  mineral,  we  draw  a  file  over 
it  with  considerable  pressure.  If  the  file  abrades  the  mineral 
with  the  same  ease  as  No.  4,  and  produces  an  equal  depth  of 
abrasion  with  the  same  force,  the  hardness  is  said  to  be  4 ;  if  less 
readily  than  4,  but  more  readily  than  5,  it  is  said  to  be  between 
4  and  5  (written  4-  5)  ;  or  we  may  determine  it  with  more  accu- 
racy as  4.25  or  4.50.  Several  successive  trials  should  be  made, 
in  order  to  insure  accuracy,  and  the  student  should  practise  him- 
self in  the  use  of  the  file  with  specimens  of  known  hardness, 
until  he  can  obtain  constant  results.* 

(115.)  Sclerometer. — In  testing  the  hardness  of  the  dissim- 
ilar faces  of  the  crystal,  very  marked  differences  are  frequently 
observed.  Differences  may  also  be  perceived  on  the  same  face 
when  examined  in  different  directions.  '  For  the  purpose  of 
measuring  with  great  accuracy  the  differences  in  hardness  which  , 
the  faces  of  a  crystal  present,  an  apparatus  has  been  contrived 
bj  Grailichf  and  Pekarek,  called  a  sclerometer.     It  consists 

*  Boxes  containing  the  twelve  minerals  of  the  Mohs  scale  can  be  procnred  from 
the  dealers  in  philosophical  apparatus. 

t  Sitznngsberichte  der  mathem.-natarw.  Classe  der  kais.  Akad.  der  Wissen.,  ( Wien, 
1854,)  Band  XIII.  s.  410. 

18* 
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essentially  of  a  hard  steel  point  attached  to  the  under  side,  at 
one  end,  of  a  balance  beam,  which  is  carefully  poised  on  its 
knife-edge.  Above  the  point,  and  on  the  upper  side  of  the  beam, 
there  is  a  pan  to  receive  weights,  by  which  the  steel  point  may 
be  pressed  down  upon  the  face  of  a  crystal  with  a  regulated 
force.  At  the  other  end  of  the  beam  there  is  fastened  a  spirit- 
level,  and  the  whole  is  so  adjusted  that  the  beam  —  with  the 
point  and  pan  at  one  end,  and  with  the  spirit-level  at  the  other 
—  is  just  in  equilibrium. 

By  means  of  the  sclerometer,  it  appears,  for  example,  that  the 
rhombohedral  faces  of  crystals  of  calcite,  r  (Fig.  211),  are  softer 


fig.  ni. 


F1C.21S. 


than  the  end  faces,  a.  It  has  also  been  found  that  the  hardness 
is  not  the  same  in  all  directions  on  the  rhombohedral  face.  From 
a  series  of  determinations  made  by  Grailich  and  Pekarek  with 
their  sclerometer,  it  appears  that  the  greatest  hardness  is  in  the 
direction  of  the  shorter  diagonal  of  the  face,  from  C  to  E  (Fig. 
212),  and  the  least  hardness  in  the  opposite  direction,  from  E  to 
C  on  the  same  diagonal.  The  weights  required  in  the  pan  above 
the  hard  point,  in  order  to  scratch  the  face  in  various  directions, 
were  as  follows  :  — 

Angle* 

0^  Shorter  diagonal  from  C  to  E, 

39®  Perpendicular  to  edge  ar, 

51**  Parallel  to  edge  z, 

90®  Longer  diagonal  from  EioC, 

129*  Parallel  to  edge  ar, 

141®  Perpendicular  to  edge  «, 

180®  Shorter  diagonal  from  E  to  C, 

These  numbers  are  in  each  case  the 
tions.     Similar  diflFerences  have  been  observed  on  a  large  number 

*  These  angles  are  those  made  by  the  gireD  direction  with  the  shorter  diagooaL 


Weight 

285  < 

centigrammes. 

2o0 

a 

213 

u 

152 

u 

135 

u 

126 

u 

96 

u 

mean  of  several  observa- 
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of  otlier  crystals,  and  they  lead  to  the  following  general  con- 
clusions :  — 

1.  That  the  hardest  planes  of  a  crystal  are  those  which  are 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  most  perfect  cleayage.* 

2.  That  on  a  given  plane  the  direction  of  greatest  hardness  is 
that  which  is  most  inclined  to  the  direction  of  most  perfect 
cleavage. 

(116.)  Annealing'  and  Tempering.  —  The  hardness  of  many 
substances  may  be  greatly  modified  by  the  action  of  heat,  and  by 
various  mechanical  processes.  The  effects  of  change  of  temperar 
ture  in  varying  the  degree  of  hardness  are  most  important  in  re- 
gard to  steel,,  since  it  is  on  this  influence  that  the  application  of 
steel  to  so  great  a  variety  of  useful  purposes  depends.  If  steel 
is  heated  to  a  red  heat,  and  then  very  slowly  cooled,  it  becomes 
ductile,  flexible,  soft,  and  comparatively  uuelastic*  This  pro- 
cess is  called  annealingj  and,  when  thus  annealed,  steel  can  read- 
ily be  drawn  into  wire,  rolled  into  sheets,  or  manufactured  into 
its  numerous  useful  forms.  If,  however,  the  articles  thus  manu- 
factured are  heated  to  a  white  heat,  and  then  suddenly  cooled  by 
plunging  them  into  water  or  mercury,  the  steel  becomes  very 
hard,  brittle,  highly  elastic,  and  less  dense. 

In  its  state  of  greatest  hardness,  steel  is  scarcely  fit  for  any 
purposes  in  the  arts,  since  it  is  so  brittle  that  its  points  or  edges 
are  broken  by  a  very  slight  resistance.  But  by  reheating  it  to  a 
lower  temperature,  and  then  slowly  cooling  it,  this  extreme 
hardness  may  be  reduced,  and  the  flexibility  of  the  steel  propor- 
tioually  increased.  The  amount  of  the  reduction  is  greater,  the 
higher  the  temperature  to  which  the  articles  are  heated,  and  if 
heated  to  a  red  heat,  they  again  become  soft. 

This  process  of  reheating  is  termed  letting  down  or  tempering^ 
and  the  woi^man  is  guided  to  the  effects  he  wishes  to  produce  by 
the  changes  of  color  which  the  surface  of  polished  steel  exhibits 
at  different  temperatures.  The  tints  which  correspond  approxi- 
matively  to  the  different  temperatures  are  as  follows :  — 

Lright  straw,       220*     •   Violet-yellow,  265^         Blue,  293^ 

Golden-yellow,  230*         Purple-violet,  277''         Deep  Blue,  317* 
Orange-yellow,  240*         Feeble  blue,     288*         Sea-green,    330** 

•  Lehtbach  der  Krystallographie  von  Ifiller  fibenetzt  and  erweitert  duirh  Dr.  J. 
GruUch,  (Wien,  1856,)  Sdte  229. 
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The  hardest  steel  is  used  for  little  else  than  the  making  of  dies 
for  coining.  The  steel  of  the  hardest  files  is  Init  little  let  down. 
The  first  shade  of  yellow  indicates  that  the  reheating  has  been 
carried  sufficientlj  far  for  lancet  and  other  small  surgeons'  instni- 
ments,  on  which  the  keenest  edge  is  required.  Razor  and  pen- 
knife blades  are  heated  until  they  exliibit  a  light  straw-color. 
Scissors,  shears,  and  chisels,  in  which  a  greater  tenacity  is  required, 
are  tempered  at  the  first  shade  of  orange.  Table  cutlery,  in  which 
flexibility  is  more  desirable  than  the  hardness,  which  would  give  a 
fine  but  brittle  edge,  are  heated  to  the  violet  Watch-springs  are 
heated  to  a  full  blue,  and  coach-springs  to  a  deep  blue.  In  many 
manufactories  the  temper  is  given  by  immersing  the  hardened 
steel  articles  in  a  bath  of  mercury  or  oil,  the  heat  of  which  can 
be  exactly  regulated  by  a  thermometer.  The  bath  is  heated  up 
to  tlie  required  temperature,  and  then  allowed  to  cool  slowly. 
In  this  way,  any  number  of  articles  which  are  to  receive  the 
same  temper  may  be  equably  heated  and  gradually  cooled. 

&Iost  other  metals  are  acted  upon  by  heat  and  cold  in  some- 
what the  same  manner,  although  to  a  much  less  degree.  Copper, 
however,  is  a  remarkable  exception  to  the  rule,  its  properties 
being  exactly  the  reverse  of  those  of  steel ;  for  when  cooled 
slowly  it  becomes  hard  and  brittle,  but  when  cooled  rapidly,  soft 
and  malleable.  This  same  property  is  possessed  to  a  still  higher 
degree  by  bromey  which  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin. 

Glass  undergoes,  from  the  action  of  heat  and  cold,  the  same 
changes  as  steel.  When  heated  to  a  red  heat,  and  suddenly 
cooled,  it  becomes  more  brittle,  harder,  and  less  dense  than  in  its 
annealed  condition.  When  a  glass  vessel  is  first  blown,  it  cools 
rapidly  and  irregularly,  and  the  varying  hardness  of  its  different 
parts  gives  to  it  such  a  degree  of  brittleness,  that  the  slightest 
shock  or  a  small  change  of  temperature  would  break  it.  In 
order  to  prevent  this,  it  is  annealed,  by  passing  it  through  a  long 
furnace,  of  which  the  heat  is  very  great  at  one  end  and  slowly 
diminishes  towards  the  other,  and  it  is  thus  cooled  gradually  and 
equably. 

^  The  properties  of  unannealed  glass  are  ilhistrated 

y^       by  Prince  Rupert's  drops.    These  are  made  by  drop- 

/l  ping  melted  glass  into  water,  which  of  course  cools 

ll  them  suddenly,  and  gives  to  the  glass  a  high  degree  of 

Fig  2ia       hardness  and  a  proportionate  brittleness.    They  have  a 
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long  oval  form,  tapering  to  a  point  at  one  end  (Fig.  213).  The 
body  of  the  drop  is  so  hard  that  it  will  bear  a  smart  stroke ;  but 
if  a  portion  be  broken  off  from  the  small  end,  the  whole  imme- 
diately flies  into  minute  particles  with  a  loud  snap. 

The  cause  of  the  changes  in  hardness  produced  by  the  action 
of  heat  has  not  been  as  yet  satisfactorily  explained.  The  expla- 
nation usually  given  is  this.  When  a  bar  of  steel  highly  heated, 
and  hence  greatly  expanded,  is  immersed  in  cold  water,  the  ex- 
terior layers  suddenly  contract,  and  are  compelled  to  adapt  them- 
selves, by  a  permanent  displacement  of  their  molecules,  to  the 
core,  which  is  still  in  an  expanded  state  within.  Subsequently, 
when  the  interior  of  the  mass  cools,  its  particles  caimot  approach 
each  other  freely,  because  they  are  more  or  less  united  to  the  ex- 
ternal crust,  which  has  been  already  fixed  in  position.  Hence, 
these  particles  remain  in  a  state  of  tension,  and  this  is  supposed 
to  give  rise  to  the  peculiar  change  of  properties. 

Were  this  explanation  correct,  the  effects  of  a  sudden  change 
of  temperature  ought  to  be  greatest  on  thick  bars  of  steel,  but  in 
fact  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  change  is  most  probably  con- 
nected with  the  phenomena  of  dimorphism  (98),  but  in  what  way 
is  not  yet  understood. 

Most  metals  are  hardened,  not  only  by  sudden  cooling,  but  also 
by  such  mechanical  processes  as  tend  to  condense  them  perma- 
nently, and  thus  increase  their  density.  The  processes  of  stamp- 
ing coin,  of  wire-drawing,  of  rolling  out  metallic  plates,  and  of 
hammering,  are  all  evidently  of  this  nature.  This  change  is 
usually  called  hammer-hardening^  and  its  effects  are  the  same  on 
almost  all  ductile  bodies.  They  become  denser,  more  tenacious, 
harder,  more  brittle,  and  more  elastic.  All  these  effects  can  be 
removed  by  annealing ;  and  hence  the  necessity  of  continually 
reannealing  the  metals,  during  Uie  processes  just  mentioned. 

PROBLEMS. 
Ekuticiiy  of  Tension. 

91.  A  rectangular  iron  bar  2  m.  in  length,  and  whose  section  is  equal 
to  2  c-m.*,  is  suspended  by  its  upper  extremity  to  a  firm  support,  and  to 
its  lower  extremity  is  attached  a  weight  of  1,000  kilog.  How  much  is  it 
temporarily  elongated  by  the  strain,  when  the  temperature  is  15°  ? 

92.  An  annealed  iron  wire  2  m.  m.  in  diameter  and  2.25  m.  in  length  is 
enspended  as  in  the  last  example.  How  much  weight  is  required  to  elon- 
gate it  0.25  m.  m.,  when  the  temperature  is  15**  ? 
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93.  A  silver  wire  0.75  m.  m.  in  diameter  and  5  m.  long  is  elongated  bj 
a  weight  0.25  m.  m.  How  great  is  this  weight  when  the  temperature  is 
15*? 

Tenaeiijf. 

94.  With  how  much  weight  in  kilogrammes  must  a  copper  wire  be 
loaded,  in  order  to  part  it,  when  the  diameter  of  the  wire  is  equal  to 
1  m.  m.  ?    Caknilate  both  for  annealed  and  unannealed  wire. 

95.  In  a  pendulum  experiment,  it  is  required  to  suspend  a  weight  of 
50  kilog.  bj  a  copper  wire.  What  must  be  the  diameter  of  the  wire, 
allowing  -^  for  security  beyond  the  diameter  absolutely  essential  ?  Cal- 
culate both  for  annealed  and  unannealed  wire. 

(Minan  of  PerfecOy  Mutie  Bodies. 

In  the  following  proUemt  marked  with  a{*)^the  nuju$ei  and  vdocitUi  of  the  two  balls  are 
indicated  at  described  in  (109).  The  motion  is  from  left  to  Hght,  unless  the  reverse  is  indi- 
cated fry  a  negative  sign.  In  each  problem  it  is  required  to  find  the  velocities  of  the  two  balls 
after  the  impact^  and  also  the  direetion  of  the  motion. 


•96. 

M-6. 

b  —  8  m. 

M>  —  17. 

b'  —  1  m. 

•97. 

M—10. 

b  —  5m. 

M'  -.  20. 

b'  —  2.5  m. 

•98. 

M  —  10. 

6  —  10  m. 

M'  —  100. 

b'  — Om. 

•99. 

jr-20. 

b  —  10  m. 

M<  —  10. 

b-  —  — 6m. 

100. 

jr— 15. 

b  —  16  m. 

M'  —  10. 

b'— — 32  m. 

101.  A  ball  whose  mass  is  M,  with  a  velocity  I),  meets  a  second  ball 
moving  in  the  same  direction,  whose  mass  is  M'.  What  must  be  the 
velocity  of  the  second  ball,  when  the  first  ball  remains  at  rest  after  the 
collision  ? 

102.  A  ball  strikes  on  a  plane  making  an  angle  of  incidence  equal  to 
60**.  What  will  be  the  angle  of  reflection  when,  in  consequence  of  the 
imperfection  of  the  elasticity  both  of  the  plane  and  the  body,  one  third  of 
the  vertical  velocity  is  lost  by  the  impact  ?  Solve  the  same  problem,  sup- 
posing that  one  fourth  of  the  velocity  is  lost. 

103.  An  elastic  ball  falls  from  the  height  of  2  m.  How  high  will  it  re- 
bound, supposing  that  one  fiflh  of  the  final  velocity  is  lost  at  the  impact,  in 
consequence  of  imperfect  elasticity  ? 

104.  Two  perfectly  elastic  balls,  moving  in  the  same  plane,  meet  each 
other  obliquely.  The  angles  made  by  the  two  directions  of  their  motions 
with  the  line  n  27  (Fig.  206),  lying  in  the  same  plane  and  tangent  to  both 
balls  at  the  point  of  contact,  are  a  >->  60°  and  (i  «-  30°.  The  masses 
are  if  ax  10  and  Af'=  5  ;  the  velocities  are  V  "^  2.5  and  t)'  "-  5.  It 
is  required  to  find  the  velocities  of  the  two  balls  after  collision,  and  the 
angles  which  the  directions  of  their  motions  make  with  the  given  line. 

105.  Solve  the  same  problem  for  the  following  values :  — 

0  —  40°.     /9  -  30°.     M^5.     AT  —  10.     b  —  4  m.     b'  —  6  m. 
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11.   Characteristic  Properties  op  Liquids. 

(117.)  Mechanical  Condition  of  Liquids.  Fluidity.  —  The 
liquid  has  not,  like  the  solid  (79),  a  definite  form ;  but  it  takes 
the  form  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  placed.  Its  particles  are  in 
a  condition  of  equilibrium  between  the  attractive  and  repulsive 
forces  (78),  and  instead  of  being  bound  together,  as  in  a  solid, 
they  possess  a  perfect  freedom  of  motion  ;  and  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  slightest  force,  thej  move  among  each  other  without 
friction  and  without  disturbing  the  general  equilibrium.  This 
mechanical  condition  of  matter  is  termed  fluidity ^  and  belongs 
both  to  liquids  and  gases.  Liquids  are  not,  however,  perfect 
fluids^  for  there  always  exists  between  their  particles  a  certain 
amount  of  adhesion,  owing  to  an  excess  of  attractive  force  which 
renders  them  more  or  less  viscous.  Between  an  almost  perfect 
fluid,  like  water,  and  a  condition  like  dough,  we  have  every  grade 
of  fluidity.  Tliis  is  illustrated  by  the  well-known  series  of  or- 
ganic acids,  commencing  with  formic  acid  and  ending  with  me- 
lissic  acid.  The  series  consists  of  d^er  twenty  members,  and  pre- 
sents every  grade  of  condition.  Formic  acid  is  as  fluid  as  water ; 
but  as  we  descend  in  the  series,  the  niimbers  are  found  to  be 
more  and  more  viscous,  becoming  first  oily,  then  soft  fats,  next 
hard  fats,  and  finally  solids,  like  wax. 

(118.)  Elasticity  of  Liquids.  —  It  has  already  been  stated 
(76),  that  liquids  are  compressible,  and,  moreover,  that  they  re- 
sume exactly  their  original  volume  as  soon  as  the  pressure  by 
which  this  was  diminished  is  removed.  It  follows  from  these 
facts,  that  liquids  are  perfectly  elastic,  and  that  this  elasticity  is 
unlimited  in  extent. 

In  the  early  experiments  on  compressibility  made  by  Oersted, 
it  was  assumed  that  the  capacity  of  the  bulb  ^4,  of  the  appara- 
tus already  described  (Fig.  214),  remained  invariable.  This  as- 
sumption was  based  on  the  fact,  that  the  walls  of  this  reservoir 
were  equally  pressed  by  the  fluid  on  both  sides.  It  is  easy, 
however,  to  see  that  this  assumption  is  incorrect ;  for  if  we 
suppose  the  interior  of  the  bulb  to  be  filled  with  solid  glass,  it  is 
evident  that  the  volume  of  the  interior  core,  and  hence  that  of 
the  bulb,  would  be  diminished  by  the  exact  amount  that  this 
glass  core  would  be  compressed  by  the  given  pressure.  In  such 
a  case,  the  pressure  on  the  exterior  surface  of  the  bulb  would  bo 
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exactly  balanced  by  the  reaction  of  the  glass  core.  If,  now,  the 
place  of  the  glass  core  is  supplied  by  water,  the  pressure  on  the 
exterior  surface  remaining  the  same,  it  is  evident  that  the  reac- 
tion of  the  water  core  must  be  exactly  the  same  as  that  exerted 
by  the  glass  core  ;  for  otherwise  the  law  of  action  and  reaction 
(41)  would  not  be  obeyed.  The  conditions,  then,  with  respect  to 
the  bulb,  are  not  changed,  and  it  is  evident  that  its  volume  will 
be  just  as  much  reduced  when  filled  with  water  as  when  filled 
with  glass ;  that  is,  by  the  amount  to  which  a  glass  core  just  fill- 
ing it  would  be  compressed  by  the  given  force. 

It  follows  from  this,  that  the  apparent  condensation  of  any  fluid 
under  a  given  pressure,  when  determined  by  the  apparatus  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  214,  is  not  so  great  as  the 
real  condensation,  and  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  correct  the  determinations  thus 
made  by  adding  to  the  observed  compres- 
sion an  amount  equal  to  the  compres- 
sion, under  a  given  pressure,  of  a  glass 
cort  which  would  just  fill  the  interior 
of  the  bulb.  This  amount  can  in  any 
case  be  calculated  from  data  furnished 
by  experiments  on  the  elongation  of 
glass  rods  by  tension,  since,  according 
to  M.  Wertheim,  the  diminution,  under 
J  I'  I  a  given   pressure,  of  one  cubic  cen- 

!    t      '  timetre  of  glass,  in  fractions  of  a  cubic 

^LL  I  centimetre,  is  just  equal  to  the  elongar 

fc^*"!™  tion  of  a  glass  rod  one  centimetre  long, 

in  fractions  of  a  centimetre,  under  an 
equivalent  tension.  M.  Grassi  has 
carefully  redetermined  the  compressi- 
bility of  several  liquids,  making  use  of 
an  improved  apparatus  contrived  by 
Regnault,  and  correcting  his  observa- 
tions for  the  compressibility  of  tlie  reservoir  used  according  to  the 
formulffi  of  Wertheim.  He  has  also  studied  the  influence  of  a 
variation  of  temperature  on  the  compressibility,  as  well  as  the 
influence  of  different  pressures.  The  most  important  results  ob- 
tained by  M.  Grassi  are  given  in  the  following  table.  In  every 
case,  the  numbers  expressing  the  compressibility  of  a  liquid 


iig.ai4. 
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indicate  the  fraction  of  its  volume  by  which  it  is  condehsed  when 
submitted  to  a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere. 

Table  of  the  CoefficienU  of  Compressibility.* 


PTCMon  In  Atmos- 

Liquid. 

TBnpMfttuxv. 

phereg,  ftmn  which 

Mercniy,      .... 

0 

0.0 

0.00000296 

•    . 

Water,     . 

0.0 

0.0000508 

,    , 

u 

1.5 

0.0000515 

.    . 

M 

4.1 

0.0000499 

•    • 

•• 

10.8 

0.0000480 

.    • 

U 

13.4 

0.0000477 

•    . 

M 

18.0 

0.0000468 

,    , 

« 

u 

0.0000460 

,    , 

« 

25.0 

0.0000456 

.    , 

« 

S4.6 

0.0000453 

,    . 

U 

43.0 

0.0000442 

•    • 

« 

53.0 

0.0000441 

.    • 

Ether,          .    '   .        , 

0.0 

0.000111 

8.408 

tt 

0.0 

0.000131 

7.820 

« 

14.0 

0.000140 

1.680 

« 

13.8 

0.000158 

8.362 

EdiyUc  Alcohol, .        . 

7.3 

0.0000828 

2.802 

tt                 u 

7.8 

0.0000853 

9.450 

H                      ««                ^               ^ 

13.1 

0.0000904 

1.570 

tt                      « 

13.1 

0.0000991 

8.97 

Methylic  Alcohol,       . 

18.5 

0.0000918 

,   , 

Chlotoform,      . 

8.5 

0.0000625 

,    , 

« 

12.0 

0.0000648 

1.309 

ti 

'  1 

12.5 

0.0000768 

9.2 

In  the  case  of  water,  it  was  found  that  the  amount  of  condensa- 
tion was  proportional  to  the  pressure,  and  that  it  diminished 
when  the  temperature  was  increased.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
appeared  that  the  compressibility  of  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloro- 
form increased  with  the  temperature,  and,  moreover,  that  the 
compressibility  of  these  fluids,  as  well  as  that  of  methylic  ether, 
increased  with  the  pressure. 

M.  Grassi  also  made  experiments  on  the  compressibility  of  sa- 
line solution,  and  found  that,  for  the  same  solution,  it  was  as 
constant  as  that  of  pure  water,  and  that  it  diminished  when  the 
amount  of  salt  in  solution  was  increased. 


*  An&alef  de  C3iimie  et  de  Phyaque,  3*  Serie,  Tom.  XXXI.  p.  437. 
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Consequences  of  the  Mechanical  Condition  of  Liquids* 

(119.)  We  have  seen,  in  the  last  two  sections,  that  the  mole- 
cules of  a  liquid  are  in  a  condition  of  equilibrium,  and  also  that 
all  liquids  are  but  slightlj  compressible  and  perfectly  elastic.  Of 
the  characteristic  properties  of  liquids,  we  shall  onlj  consider 
those  which  are  a  necessary  consequence  of  these  conditions. 
These  naturally  divide  themselves  into  two  classes :  first,  those 
which  are  independent  of  the  action  of  gravity ;  and,  secondly, 
those  which  depend  upon  it. 

(120.)  Liquids  transmit  Pressure  in  all  Directions.  —  This 
most  important  quality  of  liquids  was  first  clearly  stated  by  Blaise 
Pascal,  in  the  following  terms :  Liquids  transmit  equally  in  all 
directions  a  pressure  exerted  at  any  point  of  their  mass. 

We  may  illustrate  what  is  meant  by  this  statement  of  Pascal, 
by  means  of  Fig.  215,  which  represents  the  section  of  a  vessel 
— which  may  be  of  any  shape — filled  with 
water,  on  the  sides  of  which  are  several 
apertures  closed  by  movable  pistons.  Let 
us  suppose  that  the  two  pistons  d  and  c 
present  the  same  surface;  and,  further, 
that  the  piston  a  presents  twice,  and  the 
piston  b  five  times,  the  area  of  c.  If,  now, 
we  press  in  the  piston  c  with  the  force  of  '^^  ng.a*. 
one  kilogramme,  this  force  will  be  trans- 
mitted in  every  direction  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  and  every 
portion  of  the  interior  surface  whose  area  equals  that  of  the 
piston  will  be  pressed  upon  with  a  force  of  one  kilogramme; 
the  piston  d  will  be  pressed  out  with  a  force  of  one  kilogramme ; 
the  piston  a,  with  a  force  of  two  kilogrammes ;  tlie  piston  6, 
with  a  force  of  five  kilogrammes.  And  so  will  it  be  with  any 
other  portion  of  surface,  either  on  the  side  of  the  vessel  or  im- 
mersed in  the  fluid ;  it  will  be  pressed  upon  with  a  force  as  many 
times  greater  than  one  kilogramme,  as  it  is  itself  greater  tlian 
the  surface  of  the  piston  c. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
constitution  of  liquids.  Since  fluids  are  compressible  and  elastic, 
it  follows  tliat,  on  pressing  in  the  piston  d^  the  liquid  is  very 
slightly  condensed,  and  the  elasticity  of  compression  developed  in 
its  particles.    Each  particle  at  once  becomes  like  a  bent  spring, 
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and  presses  in  all  directions.  If  the  particle  is  in  the  midst  of 
the  fluid  mass,  it  presses  against  the  neighboring  particles ;  if 
it  is  on  the  side  of  the  vessel,  it  presses  in  one  direction  against 
the  vessel,  but  in  all  others  against  similar  particles.  Since 
the  same  is  true  of  everj  particle,  it  follows  that  the  pressure  ex* 
erted  by  tlie  condensed  liquid  against  any  two  surfaces  will  be 
proportional  to  the  number  of  particles  in  contact  with  these  sur- 
faces ;  and  as  the  particles  have  the  same  size,  it  will  also  be 
proportional  to  the  area  of  the  surface.  Hence  the  pistons  d  and 
c  will  be  pressed  out  each  by  the  same  force,  the  piston  a  by  a 
force  twice  as  great,  and  the  piston  &  by  a  force  five  times  as 
great,  as  this.  From  the  principle  of  equality  between  action  and 
reaction,  it  follows  that  the  outward  pressure  on  the  piston  c  is 
exactly  equal  to  the  force  applied  to  press  it  in ;  so  that,  if  this 
piston  is  pressed  in  with  a  force  of  one  kilogramme,  the  piston 
d  is  pressed  out  with  tlie  same  force,  the  piston  a  with  a  force  of 
two  kilogrammes,  etc. ;  which  was  the  proposition  to  be  proved. 

Representing  the  area  of  any  portion  of  the  interior  surface  of 
a  vessel  by  £1,  and  that  of  any  other  portion  by  8 ;  representing 
also  by  f  and  :S'  the  pressure  exerted  against  these  surfaces  by  a 
confined  liquid,  in  consequence  of  any  compression  ;  we  have 

g:r=S:  S\  [77.] 

Moreover,  it  is  evident  from  the  principle  involved,  that  this 
equation  is  true,  not  only  for  the  surface  of  the  vessel  itself,  but 
also  for  that  of  any  solid  immersed  in  the  compressed  liquid,  or 
for  any  section  of  liquid  particles  whatsoever  in  the  vessel. 

(121.)  The  line  indicating  the  direction  of  the  pressure  ex- 
erted by  any  Kquid  particle  against  the  surface  with  which  it  is 
in  contact^  is  always  a  perpendicular  to  this  surface  at  the  point 
of  contact.  If  the  surface  is  a  plane^  the  line  is  a  perpendicular 
to  this  plane  /  if  the  surface  is  curved^  the  line  is  a  normal  to  this 
curve.  The  truth  of  this  principle  will  be  seen,  if  we  consider 
what  must  be  the  result  if  the  direction  of  the  pressure  were 
oblique.  It  is  evident  that  such  oblique  pressure  would  be  re- 
solved into  two  forces  (85),  one  perpendicular  to  the  surface,  and 
the  other  tangent  to  it.  The  second  component  could  of  course 
exert  no  pressure  against  the  surface ;  so  that  the  whole  pressure 
exerted  by  the  liquid  particle  would  be  that  of  the  first  compo- 
nent, which  is,  as  the  proposition  requires,  perpendicular  to  the 
surface  at  the  point  of  contact. 
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When  the  surface  is  plane,  the  directions  of  tlie  pressures  ex- 
erted bj  the  particles  are  all  parallel.  It  is  then  always  possible, 
bj  (89),  to  find  a  common  resultant  of  all  these  parallel  forces. 
The  point  of  application  of  this  resultant  is  called  the  centre  of 
pressure.  When  the  pressures  exerted  by  the  separate  particles 
are  all  equal,  the  centre  of  pressure  is- always  the  centre  of  figure 
of  the  surface.  In  the  case  of  the  pistons  (Fig.  215),  the  centre 
of  pressure  is  in  each  one  the  centre  of  the  circular  base,  and  in 
studying  its  mechanical  effects  we  may  regard  all  the  pressure  as 
concentrated  at  that  point.  Were  the  base  of  the  piston  con- 
cave, then  the  directions  of  the  pressures  exerted  by  the  separate 
particles  would  no  longer  be  parallel ;  since  tlie  lines  indicating 
these  directions  would  diverge  from  the  centres  of  curvature. 
Compare  (60).  Moreover,  as  the  area  of  the  curved  surface  would 
be  greater  than  that  of  the  plane  surface,  it  is  evident  that  the 
total  amount  of  pressure  which  it  would  sustain  under  the  same 
circumstances  would  be  greater ;  but  it  can  be  proved  that  the 
pressure  available  in  moving  the  piston  would  be  the  same  as 
before.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  only  necessary  to  decompose  the 
pressure  exerted  by  each  particle  into  two  forces,  one  acting  in  a 
direction  which  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  and  the. 
other  at  right  angles  to  this  direction.  The  forces  acting  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  piston  are  obviously  the  only  ones  which  are 
available  in  moving  it ;  and  the  sum  of  these  forces  will  be  found 
to  be  the  same  as  the  total  pressure  which  would  be  exerted  if 
the  base  of  the  cylinder  were  a  plane. 

(122.)  Hydrostatic  Press.  —  This  most  beautiful  application 
of  the  equality  of  pressure  was  conceived  by  Pascal ;  but  the 
difficulty  of  avoiding  the  escape  of  water 
from  the  joints  of  pistons  prevented  him 
from  realizing  his  conception,  and  the 
press  was  first  constructed  by  Bramah,  in 
1796,  at  London. 

It  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  principle 

of  equality  of  pressures  deduced  in  the 

last  section  is  entirely  independent  of  the 

Fig.8ie.  form  of  the  vessel,  and  we  may  therefore 

give  to  the  vessel  the  form  of  Fig.  216,  in 

which  the  area  of  the  piston  6  c  is  twenty  times  as  large  as  that 

of  the  piston  a.    Hence  it  follows,  that,  if  we  press  in  the  pis- 
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ton  a  with  a  force  of  five  kilogrammes,  the  piston  b  will  be 
forced  out  with  twenty  times  as  much  force,  or  one  hundred  kilo- 
grammes ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  press  in  the  piston  b  c 
with  a  force  of  one  hundred  kilogrammes,  the  piston  a  will  be 
forced  out  with  a  force  of  only  five  kilogrammes.  It  is  evidently 
unimportant  that  the  connection  between  the  piston  should  be  so 
direct  as  in  Pig.  216.  If  it  is  effected  by  a  long  and  narrow  tube, 
the  principle  will  still  hold  tnie,  provided  only  that  the  joints  are 
tight  and  the  material  of  the  vessel  unyielding. 

The  hydrostatic  press,  which  is  used  in  the  arts  for  producing 
great  pressure,  is  only  a  modification  of  the  apparatus  represented 
by  the  diagram,  Pig.  216.  One  of  the  most  usual  forms  of  this 
machine  is  represented  in  perspective  by  Fig.  217|  and  in  section 


Flc  217. 

by  Pig.  218.  The  same  parts  are  lettered  alike  on  the  two  figures. 
It  consists  of  two  cylinders,  A  and  By  connected  together  by  a  tube, 
K.  In  the  larger  cylinder  moves  the  large  piston  P,  which  is 
made  in  the  form  of  a  plunger,  touching  the  walls  of  the  cylinder 
only  at  the  top,  where  it  passes  through  a  water-tight  packing. 
On  the  top  of  this  piston  is  a  platform,  which  rises  and  falls  with 
19* 
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it,  and  the  articles  to  be  submitted  to  pressure  are  placed  between 
this  and  a  s^nd  platform,  Q,  which  is  firmly  fastened  to  the 
floor  bj  means  of  four  iron  columns,  which  also  serve  to  guide 
the  motion  of  the  lower  platform.     The  small  piston  p  is  con- 


Ilg.218.  • 

structed  exactly  like  the  larger,  and  is  moved  up  and  down  in 
the  cylinder  by  the  pump-handle  M.  The  small  cylinder  acts 
as  a  force-pump.  It  connects  with  a  reservoir  of  water  below 
by  means  of  a  tube  terminating  with  a  rose^  a.  This  tube  is 
guarded  by  a  valve,  c,  which  allows  the  water  to  flow  up  into  the 
pump,  but  not  in  the  reverse  direction.  It  is  evident  from  this  de- 
scription, that,  on  working  the  handle  itf,  water  will  be  alternatel7 
sucked  up  from  the  reservoir  and  forced  into  the  large  cylinder 
jB,  through  the  pipe  iT,  from  which  it  is  prevented  from  returning 
by  a  valve  at  o.  The  large  piston  will  thus  be  forced  up  by  a  pres- 
sure which  will  be  as  much  greater  than  that  exerted  on  the  small 
piston  as  the  area  of  its  section  is  greater.  If,  for  example,  it  is 
a  hundred  times  as  large,  it  will  be  pressed  up  with  a  force  one 
hundred  times  greater  than  that  exerted  on  p.  This  force  can 
be  so  much  increased  by  the  lever  M^  that  a  man  can  easily  exert 
a  downward  pressure  of  150  kilogrammes  on  /?,  and  tlie  piston  P 
will  then  be  pressed  up  with  a  force  equal  to  15,000  kilogrammes. 
It  must  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  piston  P  will  rise  very 
slowly,  and  as  much  more  slowly  than  the  motion  of  j9  as  the  area 
of  its  section  is  greater.  This  is  in  accordance  with  a  well-known 
principle  of  mechanics,  which  is  true  of  all  machines,  that  what  is 
gained  in  force  is  lost  in  velocity  (or  extent  of  motion).  In  the 
present  case,  in  order  to  raise  the  piston  P  one  metre  under  a  force 
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of  15,000  kilogrammes,  it  is  necessary  to  push  down  the  piston  p 
through  one  hundred  metres  with  a  force  of  150  kilogrammes. 
This  is  accomplished  by  repeated  motions  of  the  handle  M. 

The  tube  K  is  furnished  with  a  safety-valve,  i  (Fig.  218),  kept 
in  place  by  a  weight  acting  on  it  through  a  lever  (Fig.  217). 
There  is  also  a  valve-cock  at  r,  by  which  the  water  in  the  cylinder 
B  may  be  vented  into  the  reservoir  IT,  in  order  to  lower  the  pis- 
ton ;  and,  lastly,  a  third  valve-cock,  by  which  the  communication 
between  the  cylinders  may  be  closed  when  it  is  desirable  to  keep 
the  articles  under  pressure  for  some  time.  The  peculiar  form  of 
the  packing  at  n  is  also  deserving  of  notice.  It  is  made  of  thick 
leather  saturated  with  oil,  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  U,  and 
the  more  the  water  is  compressed,  the  more  firmly  the  leather  is 
pressed  against  the  sides  of  the  cylinder  and  piston. 

The  hydraulic  press  is  applied  in  the  arts  for  a  great  variety  of 
purposes,  such  as  packing  dry  goods  in  bales,  pressing  out  printed 
sheets,  extracting  oil  from  grains,  and  testing  steam-boilers.  It 
was  also  used  for  raising  the  iron  tubes  of  the  Britannia  Bridge 
over  the  Menai  Strait. 

(123.)  Pressure  exerted  by  Liquids  in  Consequence  of  their 
Weight.  —  In  the  first  place,  let  us  consider  what  will  be  the 
pressure  exerted  by  a  liquid  on  the  bottom 
of  the  containing  vessel.     Let  arm,  Fig.  219,  i 

be  a  conical  vessel,  which  we  will  suppose  filled  ^ 

with  water  to  the  point  o.     Let  us  suppose  H 

the  liquid  to  be  divided  into  a  number  of  *^. 
strata  by  the  planes  ftc,  e  d^  ig^  /?n,  which  ^J;:: 
we   may  take  as  thin  as  we  wish,  and  only      jfci 

consider  in  each  stratum  the  cylindrical  mass      ^M^^^^^ 

T      .  .  rig.  219. 

enclosed  in  dotted  lines.  It  is  now  evi- 
dent that  the  pressure  exerted  by  each  cylindrical  mass  on  its 
own  base  will  be  equal  to  its  own  weight.  Then,  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  Pascal,  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  weight  of  the  fii-st 
mass  will  be  transmitted  to  the  whole  section  b  c,  so  that  this  will 
have  to  support  a  pressure  as  much  greater  tlmn  the  weight  of  the 
first  mass  as  the  area  of  this  section  is  greater  than  the  area  of  the 
base  of  the  first  cyUnder.  Hence  it  follows,  that  it  will  support 
a  pressure  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  water  whose  base 
equals  b  c,  and  whose  height  is  that  of  the  first  cylinder.  This 
pressure  will  then  be  added  to  the  weight  of  the  second  cylinder, 
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which)  on  the  same  principle,  will  be  transmitted  to  the  whole 
section  e  d;  and  hence  the  resulting  pressure 'exerted  on  the  sec- 
tion e  d  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  coliunn  of  water  whose  base 
equals  this  section,  and  whose  height  equals  the  sum  of  the 
heights  of  the  first  and  second  cylinders.  The  same  course  of 
reasoning  may  be  extended  to  the  sections  ig*,  pn^  and  also  to 
the  base,  rm.  Hence  the  pressure  on  the  base,  rm,  is  equal  to 
the  weight  of  a  column  of  water  wliose  base  equals  this  base, 
and  whose  height  equals  the  sum  of  the  heights  of  all  the  cylin- 
ders, or  o  m. 

This  demonstration  is  evidently  independent  of  the  number  of 
strata,  and  must  therefore  hold  when  this  number  is  infinite  and 
the  vessel  conical.  It  is  also  evident  that  it  is  independent  of  the 
form  of  the  vessel.  It  would  hold  if  the  vessel,  remaining  conical^ 
were  placed  in  an  inverted  position,  or  for  a  vessel  of  any  shape 
whatsoever.  We  may  therefore  conclude,  as  the  general  result 
of  this  discussion,  that  the  pressure  exerted  by  a  liquid  on  the 
horizontal  base  of  the  containing  vessel  is  equal  to  the  toeight  of 
a  column  of  this  liquid  whose  base  equals  the  base  of  the  vessel, 
and  whose  height  equals  the  depth  of  the  liquid  in  the  vessel. 

The  fact,  that  the  pressure  exerted  by  a  liquid  on  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel  containing  it  is  independent  of  the  form  of  the  vessel, 
may  be  demonstrated  experimentally  by  means  of  the  apparatus 
represented  in  Fig.  220,  which  was  invented  by  Haldat,  and  is 
known  by  his  name.  It  consists  of  a  bent  glass  tube,  AB  C^Bt 
one  end  of  which.  A,  is  a  brass  cap,  to  which  may  be  screwed  either 
of  the  glass  vessels  ilf  and  P.  There  is  also  a  cock  by  which  the 
liquid  in  the  vessel  may  be  drawn  off.  In  order  to  make  the  ex- 
periment, we  fill  the  bent  tube  with  mercury,  and  then  screw  into 
its  place  the  larger  of  the  two  vessels,  which  we  fill  with  water. 
This  presses  up  the  mercury  in  the  branch  C,  and  we  mark  the 
level  to  which  it  rises  by  means  of  the  ring  a.  We  also  mark  the 
level  of  the  water  in  the  vessel  by  means  of  the  index-rod  c,  which 
we  push  down  until  it  just  touches  the  surface.  We  then  draw  oflF 
the  water,  and,  having  replaced  the  vessel  M  by  the  smaller  ves- 
sel P,  we  fill  this  with  water  to  the  same  height  as  marked  by  the 
index,  when  we  find  that  the  mercury  rises  in  the  branch  C  to 
precisely  the  same  level  as  before.  As  the  effect  produced  by  the 
pressure  of  the  water  in  the  two  cases  is  the  same,  we  have  a 
right  to  conclude  that  the  two  pressures  are  equal.    This  pres- 
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Fig.  220. 

Buro,  then,  is  independent  of  the  form  of  the  vessel  or  of  the 
quantity  of  watei* ;  and,  since  the  base  of  the  vessel  is  the  same  in 
both  cases,  (that  is,  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  -4,) 
and  the  height  of  the  liquid  also  the  same,  it  is  evident  that  the 
equality  of  pressure  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  principle  before 
proved. 

(124.)  Upward  Pressure.  —  If  we 
consider  any  given  section  of  liquid, 
as/?  n.  Fig.  219,  it  is  evident  that  the 
particles  on  this  section  are  com- 
pressed by  the  weight  of  the  liquid 
above  them,  and  hence  must  be  ex- 
erting pressure  in  every  direction, 
and  just  as  much  upward  pressure 
as  downward  pressure.  If,  then,  we 
immerse  in  the  liquid  a  cylindrical 
body,  such  ea  cd^  Fig.  221,  it  is  plain 
that  the  particles  of  water  in  contact 
with  the  base,  rf,  of  the  cylinder,  be- . 
ing  in  a  compressed  condition,  must 
exert  an  upward  pressure  on  the  base 
of  the  cylinder  equal  to  the  pressure 
they   exert  on  the   section  of  liquid  next  below  them.      This 
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pressure,  by  the  last  section,  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column 
of  liquid  having  the  same  base  as  the  cylinder,  and  having  a 
lieight  equal  to  the  depth  of  the  section  below  the  surface  of  the 
liquid. 

(125.)  Pressure  on  the  Sides  of  a  Vessel.  —  This  same  course 
of  reasoning  may  also  be  extended  to  the  pressure  exerted  by  a 
liquid  against  the  sides  of  the  containing  vessel.  It  is  evident,  for 
example,  that  the  particles  of  the  liquid  in  contact  with  the 

piston  ft,  Fig.  221,  are  in  a  state  of 
tension  caused  by  the  pressure  of 
the  weight  of  liquid  above  them. 
They  are  therefore  exerting  pressure 
in  all  directions,  and  hence  also  against 
the  surface  of  the  piston  in  directions 
which  are  perpendicular  to  that  sur- 
face. Now  the  pressure  of  any  one 
particle  is,  by  the  principle  of  (123), 
equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column 
of  similar  particles  whose  height  is 
equal  to  the  depth  of  this  pai*ticle  be- 
low the  surface.  And  since  the  total 
pressure  against  the  piston  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  pressures  of  the  sep- 
arate particles,  it  follows  that  the  toted 
pressure  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a 
column,  of  liquid  J  the  area  of  whose  base  is  equal  to  the  area  of  the 
surface  of  the  piston^  and  whose  height  is  equal  to  the  mean  depth 
of  the  various  particles  below  the  surface.  This  mean  depth,  in 
the  example  under  consideration,  is  evidently  the  depth  of  the 
centre  of  the  piston,  and  hence  e  g*  is  a  column  of  liquid  whose 
weight  is  equal  to  the  pressure.  In  the  same  way,  the  pressure 
against  the  piston  a  is  equal  to  the  column  represented  by  A  t. 

It  is  easy  to  extend  this  demonstration  to  any  portion  of  the 
sides  of  a  vessel,  whether  plane  or  curved.  It  can  also  easily  be 
proved  that  the  mean  depth  of  the  various  particles  of  liquid  in 
contact  with  any  surface  is,in  every  case  equal  to  the  depth  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  these  particles. 

Were  the  pressure  exerted  by  each  of  the  particles  of  water  in 
contact  with  the  piston  (Fig.  221)  the  same,  the  centre  of  pres- 
sure (121)  would,  as  in  Fig.  216,  coincide  with  the  centre  oi 


Fig.  221. 
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figure.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  ;  the  particles  below 
the  level  of  the  centre  of  the  piston,  being  at  a  greater  depth, 
exert  a  greater  pressure  than  those  above  this  level.  Hence 
the  point  of  application  of  the  parallel  forces  which  they  ex- 
ert, (being  nearest  to  the  greater  forces  [20],)  must  be  below 
the  centre  of  figure.  In  any  similar  case,  the  position  of  the 
centre  of  pressure  is  below  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  particles 
composing  the  section  against  which  the  pressure  is  exerted,  and  < 
it  can  always  be  found  by  calculation  when  the  form  of  the  sur- 
face is  known. 

(126.)  Generalization.  —  The  separate  results  at  which  we 
have  arrived  in  the  last  three  sections  may  be  generalized  as  fol- 
lows :  The  pressure  exerted  by  a  liquid  on  any  section  xohatso^ 
ever  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  the  liquid^  the  area  of 
whose  base  is  equal  to  the  area  of  the  section,  and  whose  height 
is  equal  to  the  depth  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  section  below 
the  surface  of  the  liquid. 

(127.)  The  pressures  exerted  by  two  liquids  on  equal  sections 
at  equal  depths  are  proportional  to  the  specific  gravities  of  these 
liquids.  It  follows,  from  the  last  section,  that  the  two  pressures 
are  equal  to  the  weights  of  equal  columns  —  and  hence  of  equal 
volumes  —  of  the  two  liquids.  But  it  follows  from  (69),  that 
the  weights  of  equal  volumes  of  two  liquids  are  to  each  other  as 
their  specific  gravities,  and  hence  the  pressures  exerted  by 
tliem  on  equal  sections  at  equal  depths  must  be  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. 

If  we  represent  by  S  the  area  of  any  section  in  square  cen- 
timetres, by  -ffthe  depth  of  the  centre  of  gravity  in  centimetres, 
we  have,  by  geometry,  for  the  volume  of  the  column  of  liquid 
whose  weight  represents  the  pressure,  V  =  H .  S,  in  which  V 
stands  for  a  certain  number  of  cubic  centimetres.  But  we  know 
by  [56],  that  Tr=  V.  Sp.  Gr.,  and  hence,  if  we  represent  the 
pressure  exerted  on  any  section  by  £y  we  have 

S=.W=H.  S.CSp.Gr.)  [78.] 

For  any  other  section,  having  the  same  area  and  at  the  same 

depth,  we  have 

r=.H.  S.CSp.Gr.y;  [79.] 

and,  comparing, 

S:f'^(Sp.Gr.'):(iSp.  Gr.y.  [80.] 
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(128.)  Hydrostatic  Paradox. — It  is  eyident  from  (123),  that 
the  pressure  of  a  liquid  on  the  bottom  of  the  containing  vessel 
may  be  very  much  greater  than  the  weight 
of  liquid  it  contains.  For  example,  the 
pressure  of  the  liquid  on  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  D  C,  Fig.  222,  is  the  same  as  if  its 
diameter  were  equal  throughout  to  that  of 
the  lower  part ;  and  from  this  it  would  seem 
to  follow,  that,  if  the  vessel  were  placed  in 
the  pan  of  a  balance,  M  N,  it  ought  to 
produce  the  same  effect  as  a  cylindrical 
vessel  of  the  same  weight,  confining  the 
same  height  of  water,  and  having  through- 
"*•  ^*  out  the  diameter  of  the  part  D.     But  it  has 

been  shown,  that  the  liquid  presses  on  the  walls  n  o  as  well  as  on 
the  bottom,  and,  since  this  pressure  is  in  an  upward  direction,  it 
will  tend  to  make  the  vessel  rise,  while  the  pressure  on  the  bot- 
tom tends  to  make  it  fall.  The  difference  of  these  two  pressures 
is  all  that  is  exerted  on  the  pan  of  the  balance,  and  this  in  every 
case  is  just  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  vessel  and  that  of  the 
liquid  which  it  contains. 

This  fact  is  usually  called  the  Hydrostatic  Paradox.  It  is, 
however,  evidently  no  paradox,  but  only  a  necessary  consequence 
of  tiie  mechanical  condition  of  liquid  matter. 

Equilibrium  of  Liquids. 

(129.)  In  order  that  there  should  be  a  condition  of  equi- 
librium in  a  liquid  mass,  it  is  essential  that  each  particle  of  the 
liquid  should  be  pressed  on  all  sides  equally.  Tliis  principle  — 
the  first  statement  of  which  is  attributed  to  Archimedes  —  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  mobility  of  liquid  particles.  For, 
suppose  that  any  one  particle  were  not  pressed  on  all  sides  equal- 
ly, it  is  evident  that,  being  free  to  move,  it  must  move  in  the 
direction  of  the  greatest  pressure,  and  there  would  not  be  an 
equilibrium  (28). 

When  a  liquid  mass  under  the  influence  of  gravity  is  sup- 
ported in  a  vessel,  it  is  essential,  in  order  that  each  particle  may 
be  pressed  on  all  sides  equally  (in  other  words,  in  order  that 
there  may  be  a  condition  of  equilibrium),  that  two  conditions 
should  be  fulfilled,  which  we  will  now  consider. 
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1.  The  surface  of  the  liquid  must  be  perpendicular  at  each 
point  to  the  direction  of  gravity ;  thai  is  to  say^  it  must  be  hori- 
zontaL 

To  prove  tliis,  let  us  suppose  that  the  surface  of  the  liquid 
has  any  other  form,  as  iu  Fig.  223.  It  is  theu  evideut,  tliat 
the  force  of  gravity  acting  on  any  particle, 
w,  and  represented  by  the  line  mp  (31), 
will  be  decomposed  into  two  others  (35). 
Ojie  of  these,  represented  by  m  q^  is  nor- 
mal to  the  surface  at  the  point  m,  and, 
being  balanced  by  the  resistance  of  the  rig.  228. 

fluid  particles,  would  not  cause  motion.  The  second  compo- 
nent is  tangent  to  the  surface,  and,  not  being  balanced,  tends  to 
move  the  particles  in  the  direction  mf  Hence,  under  these 
circumstances,  there  could  not  be  an  equilibrium.  If,  however, 
the  surface  is  horizontal,  the  tendency  of  the  force  of  gravity  is 
solely  to  sink  the  particles  under  the  surface,  and  since  all  the 
particles  at  the  surface  are  solicited  equally  by  this  force,  the 
equilibrium  is  maintained. 

It  follows  from  this,  that  the  surface  of  still  water  is  horizontal 
when  its  extent  is  so  limited  that  we  can  regard  the  directions  of 
the  forces  of  gravity  as  all- parallel  (44).  Such  is  not,  however, 
the  case  with  the  surface  of  the  ocean  when  at  rest,  or  of  a  large 
sea.  For  since  this  surface  must  be  perpendicular  at  every  point 
to  the  plumb-line^  and  since  all  plumb-lines,  if  extended,  pass  ap- 
proximatively  through  the  centre  of  the  earth,  it  follows  that  the 
surface  must  be  sensibly  spherical  (60). 

The  principle  just  illustrated  is  only  a  particular  case  of  a 
more  extended  principle,  which  may  be  thus  stated  :  — 

When  a  liquid  mass  is  in  equilibrium^  the  resultant  of  all  the 
forces  acting  at  any  point  of  its  surface  is  normal  to  the  surface 
at  that  point. 

2.  The  pressure  must  be  equal  over  the  whole  surface  of 
any  horizontal  section.  The  necessity  of  this  condition  is  easily 
shown.  For  suppose  this  not  to  be  the  case,  then  there  must  be 
somewhere  on  the  same  horizontal  section  —  for  example,  p  n. 
Fig.  219  —  two  adjacent  particles  which  are  not  equally  pressed 
by  the  superincumbent  liquid.  But  two  such  particles  must  ex- 
ert, in  consequence  of  their  elasticity,  an  unequal  pressure  on 
each  other,  a  condition  which  is  evidently  not  consistent  with  a 

'State  of  equilibrium. 

20 
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At  the  surface  of  a  liquid  the  pressure  must  be  everywhere 
zero,  and  hence,  in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  the  surface  must  be 
horizontal ;  so  that  the  first  condition  may  be  regarded  as  a 
special  case  of  the  last. 

Tliis  condition  is  also  a  particular  case  of  a  general  principle, 
which  may  be  thus  stated :  — 

Any  liquid  mass  in  equilibrium  map  be  regarded  as  consisting 
of  an  infinite  number  of  lamince^  normal  at  each  point  of  their 
surface  to  the  resultant  of  all  the  forces  which  act  at  this  points 
and  sustaining  ai  every  point  exactly  the  same  pressure. 

It  is  a  consequence  of  tliis  principle,  that  any  liquid  mass,  which 
is  not  acted  upon  by  external  forces,  will  take  the  form  of  a  sphere 
in  consequence  of  the  mutual  attraction  of  its  own  particles.  -  In 
this  case,  tlie  infinitely  thin  laminsd  are  concentric  spherical  sur- 
faces, and  the  resultant  of  all  the  forces  acting  on  any  particle 
in  every  case  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  and  is  nor- 
mal to  the  spherical  surface  on  which  the  point  is  situated.  By 
no  other  form  than  tlie  sphere  would  the  conditions  of  equilibrium 
be  satisfied. 

Observation  confirms  this  result  of  theory.  Drops  of  water  or 
mercury,  so  small  as  not  to  be  sensibly  deformed  by  their  own 
weight,  take  a  spherical  form  when  placed  on  surfaces  they  do 
not  wet.  Tlie  rain-drop  also  is  spherical,  and  in  like  manner  the 
drops  of  melted  lead  become  spherical  while  falling  in  the  shot- 
towers.  But  the  theory  is  still  more  beautifully  illustrated  by  an 
experiment  devised  by  Plateau. 

By  mixing  alcohol  and  water,  a  liquid  can  be  obtained  having 
the  same  density  as  oil.  If,  now,  we  add  drops  of  oil  to  the  liquid, 
these  drops,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  are  in  the  same  condition  as 
if  they  had  no  weight,  and  in  conformity  with  the  theory  take 
a  spherical  form.  By  carefully  introducing  the  oil,  a  sphere  of 
considerable  size  can  be  formed,  suspended  in  the  alcoholic  fluid. 
Plateau  succeeded  in  giving  to  tliis  liquid  sphere  a  rotation  by 
means  of  very  simple  machinery,  and  found  that,  by  regulating 
the  velocity,  he  could  cause  it  to  become  flattened  at  the  poles,  to 
throw  off  rings  and  satellites,  and  thus  in  various  ways  illustrate 
the  nebular  hypothesis  of  Laplace. 

(130.)  A  liquid  when  in  equilibrium  always  maintains  the 
same  level  in  vessels  communicating  with  each  other.  —  This  fa- 
miliar fact  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  224,  which  represents  four  ves- 
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Fig.  224. 


sels,  A  J  Bj  C,  D,  cominunicatiug  through  the  tube  mn,  in  all  of 
which  the  liquid  stands  at  the  same  level.  That  this  must  neces- 
sarily be  the  case,  is  easily  shown.  Consider  any  vertical  section 
in  the  tube  mtij  separating  the 
liquid  in  D  from  that  in  C, 
and  let  us  denote  the  area  of 
its  surface  by  S.  Now  it  is 
evident  that  this  section  can  be 
in  equilibrium  only  when  the 
pressures  on  its  two  faces  are 
equal.  The  pressure  on  the 
face  towards  D  is,  by  [78], 
S  =  S  ,H.(^Sp.Gr.},  in  which 
H  is  the  depth  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  section  below  the 
level  of  the  liquid  in  D.  The 
pressure  on  the  face  towards  C 
is,  in  like  manner,  £  =z  S ,  H'  .  (^Sp.Gr.^j  in  which  H'  equals 
the  depth  of  the  centre  of  gravity  below  the  level  of  the  liquid 
in  C.  Since  these  two  pressures  are  equal  when  there  is  an 
equilibrium,  it  follows  that  j?=  f',  which  demonstrates  the  prin- 
ciple in  question. 

(131.)  When  two  vessels  communicating  together  are  filled 
with  different  liquids,  which  will  not  mix  or  combine  chemically 

with  each  other,  the  heights  of  the 
two  liquid  columns  when  in  equi- 
librium are  inversely  proportional 
to  the  specific  gravities  of  the 
liquids.  This  principle  may  be  il- 
lustrated by  means  of  the  apparatus 
represented  in  Fig.  225.  It  consists 
of  two  tubes,  m  and  n,  connected 
together  by  a  smaller  tube  below. 
The  lower  portion  of  both  tubes  is 
filled  with  mercury,  and  on  the 
surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube 
n  rests  a  column  of  water,  A  B.  If 
now  we  conceive  a  horizontal  line, 
B  C,  drawn  across  the  apparatus 
from  the  surface  of  the  mercury  at  By  it  is  evident,  from  the 


fig.  226. 
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last  section,  that  the  liquid  below  this  line  is  in  equilibrium ; 
and  hence  it  follows,  that  the  column  of  water  B  A  is  just  bal- 
anced by  the  column  of  mercury  D  C.  On  measuring  these  two 
heights,  it  will  be  found  that  D  C  is  thirteen  and  a  half  times 
smaller  than  A  B  ;  and  by  referring  to  the  table  of  specific  grav* 
ities,  it  will  be  found  that  the  specific  gravity  of  mercury  is  thir- 
teen and  a  half  times  greater  than  that  of  water ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  heights  are  inversely  proportional  to  the  specific  gravities. 

The  truth  of  this  principle  can  easily  be  proved.  If  we 
represent  the  surface  of  the  mercury  at  B  by  iS,  and  the 
height  of  the  column  of  water  B  Ahy  Hy  the  specific  gravity  of 
water  by  Sp.Ghr,^  then  by  [78]  the  pressure  on  the  surface  is 
£  =  S  .  H .  (i^.Gr.).  In  the  same  way,  the  pressure  of  the 
column  of  mercury,  C  D^is  S' sss  S  .  H'  .{Sp.  Gr.yy  where  S  is 
the  area  of  the  section  at  C,  H'  the  height  of  the  column  C  Dj 
and  (^Sp.Gr.y  the  specific  gravity  of  the  mercury.  Now,  it  fol- 
lows from  (120),  that  there  can  be  an  equilibrium  only  when  the 
pressures  exerted  on  the  two  surfaces  at  B  and  G  are  proportional 
to  the  area  of  these  surfaces,  or  when  S  :  S^  =  S  :  S'.  Substi- 
tuting the  value  of  S  and  fj  we  find  that  when  this  is  the  case, 

H.  (^.Gr.^  =  H' .  iSp.Gr.y, 
or  [81.] 

El  H'  =  (^Sp.Gr.y  :  iSp.Gr.y 

Hence,  there  can  be  an  equilibrium  only  where  the  heights  of  the 

two  columns  are  inversely  as  the  specific  gravities  of  the  liquids. 

(132.)   Spirit'LeveL  —  We  have  seen  that  the  surface  of  a 

liquid  at  rest  is  always  horizontal,  that  is  to  say,  perpendicular  to 

the  direction  of  gravity. 
We  have,  therefore,  in 
this  fact  a  ready  means 


»J«-  226.  of  determining  the  hor- 

izontal plane.  The  spir- 
it-level, which  is  used 
for  this  purpose,  con- 
sists of  a  tube  of  glass 
(Pig.  226)  very  slightly 
curved,  and  filled  with 

Fig  227.  alcohol,*  leaving  only  a 

*  Alcohol  does  not  freeze  even  at  the  lowest  temperatures. 
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small  bulb  of  air,  which  always  tends  to  occupy  the  highest  part. 
The  tube  is  hermetically  sealed,  and  mounted  on  a  brass  or 
wooden  stand,  D  C,  Fig.  227,  the  base  of  which  is  carefully  ad- 
justed, so  that  when  it  rests  on  a  horizontal  plane,  P,  the  air- 
bubble,  Mj  shall  rest  just  at  the  middle  of  the  tube. 

(133.)  Artesian  T^^ells.  —  The  tendency  of  water  to  seek  its 
own  level  is  illustrated  by  all  seas,  lakes,  springs,  and  rivers, 
which  are  so  many  vessels  connecting  with  each  other.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  this  class  of  illustrations  is  the  Artesian 
well,  named  from  the  old  province  of  Artois,  in  France,  where 
these  wells  were  first  made.  They  are  narrow  tubes  sunk  in  the 
earth  to  various  depths,  in  which  the  water  frequently  rises  many 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

The  principle  of  the  Artesian  well  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  228. 
The  crust  of  our  globe  is  formed  of  numerous  strata,  some 


r^'^^s^ls^-^^*^ 


Fig.  228. 

of  which  are  permeable  to  water,  like  sand  and  gravel,  while 
others,  such  as  clay,  are  impermeable.  Let  us  suppose,  then, 
that  in  a  geological  basin  we  have  an  alternation  of  such  strata, 
for  example,  two  beds  of  clay-rock,  A  and  jB,  enclosing  a  bed 
of  some  permeable  material.  My  as  sand ;  and  let  us  also  suppose 
that  the  sand  bed  comes 
to  the  surface  at  some 

higher  level  (Fig.  229) ,  .j^fBT^-  \A  ^  A>i 

where  it  will  receive  the 
rain-water.  This  water 
will  filter  through  the 
sand  and  collect  under 
the  geographical  basin, 
without  being  able  to  rise  to  the  surface,  on  account  of  the  clay 
bed  A.  But  if  we  sink  a  tube  through  this  bed,  it  is  evident 
20* 


Fig.  220. 
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that  the  water  will  rise  to  a  height  as  much  above  the  soil  as  is 
the  level  at  which  it  stands  iu  the  peculiar  reservoir  formed  by 
the  clay  beds. 

These  wells  are  sunk  with  a  peculiar  form  of  auger,  which  is 
worked  within  an  iron  tube,  the  tube  be- 
ing driven  down  as  fast  as  the  auger  de- 
scends. One  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  wells  is  that  of  Orenelle,  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Paris.  It  is  548  metres  deep, 
and  yields  3,000  litres  of  water  each  min- 
ute. The  water  has  a  constant  tempera- 
of  2r  C. 

(134.)  Salt  Wells.  —  An  illustration 
of  the  principles  of  section  (131)  is  fur- 
nished by  the  mode  in  which  salt  wells  are 
worked  in  some  parts  of  Germany.  It  not 
unfrequcntly  happens,  that  beds  of  rock-salt 
occur  in  the  midst  of  impermeable  strata 
(see  Fig.  230).    It  can  then  be  extracted 


Fig.  280. 


in  the  following  way.  An  Artesian  well 
(Pig.  231)  is  first  sunk  to  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  bed.  Within  this  well  is  en- 
closed a  smaller  tube  of  copper,  descend- 
ing to  the  bottom  of  the  bed  of  salt,  and 
therefore  considerably  lower  than  the  iron 
tube  forming  the  sides  of  the  well.  The 
lower  end  of  the  copper  tube  is  closed,  but 
it  is  perforated  with  little  holes  to  the 
height  of  a  few  metres,  which  allow  the 
water,  but  not  dirt,  to  enter.  Prom 
some  convenient  source  fresh  water  is  made  to  flow  into  the  well, 
and  descends  outside  of  the  copper  tube  to  the  salt  bed.     It 


Fig.  281. 
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dissolves  the  salt,  %.n(l  the  heavy  brine  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the 
bed,  where  it  finds  the  lower  end  of  the  copper  tube.  This  tube 
then  fills  witH  salt  water ;  but  the  brine  does  not  rise  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil,  but  only  to  such  a  level  that  the  column  of  brine 
iu  the  interior  copper  tube  shall  be  in  equilibrium  with  that  of 
water  in  the  annular  space  outside.  The  specific  gravity  of  sat- 
urated brine  is  about  1.20,  that  of  water  being  1 ;  hence,  if  we 
represent  the  heights  of  the  two  columns  by  H  and  BT',  we  shall 
have  H:  H'  =  1.2Q  :  1.  If,  then,  the  depth  of  the  well  is  200 
metres,  the  brine  will  rise  ^-^  .  200  =  166,  and  consequently  to 
a  level  34  m.  below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Through  this  dis- 
tance it  is  raised  by  a  pump. 

Buoyancy  of  Liquids. 

(135.)  Principle  of  Archimedes.  —  4li  liquids  buoy  up  solids 
immersed  in  them  with  a  force  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  liquid 
displaced.  This  very  important  fact  was  discovered  by  Archime- 
des, and  is  generally  known  under  the  name  of  tlie  Principle  of 
Archimedes.  It  is  generally  stated  that  the  discovery  was  made 
by  this  renowned  philosopher  of  antiquity  while  reflecting  on  the 
buoyancy  of  tlie  water  on  his  own  body  when  he  was  batlung ;  and 
he  is  said  to  have  been  so  much  elated  by  the  discovery,  that  he 
rushed  from  the  bath  through  the  streets  of  Syracuse,  exclaiming, 
EvfiTftea  !   evpijKa  ! 

The  principle  of  Archimedes  may  be  illustrated  by  means  of 
the  apparatus  represented  in  Fig.  232.  The  brass  cylinder  B 
is  made  so  as  to  fit  accurately  the  brass  cup  A.  In  experi- 
menting with  the  apparatus,  tlie  cylinder  and  cup,  having  been 
suspended  to  one  pan  of  a  balance  arranged  for  the  purpose, 
aro  carefully  poised,  by  placing  weights  in  the  opposite  pan; 
the  cylinder  is  then  immersed  in  water,  as  represented  in  the 
figure.  In  consequence  of  the  buoyancy  of  the  liquid,  the  pan 
containing  the  weights  will  preponderate.  According  to  the  prin- 
ciple, this  buoyancy  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  water  which 
the  cylinder  has  displaced.  But  from  the  construction  of  the 
apparatus,  the  cup  A  will  hold  exactly  this  amount  of  water ; 
and  hence,  if  the  principle-is  correct,  the  equilibrium  will  be  re- 
stored on  filling  the  cup  A  with  water,  —  and  this  we  find  to  be 
the  case.  The  same  result  would  also  be  obtained  with  alcohol, 
or  witli  any  other  liquid. 
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Fig  282 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  cylinder  is  biioyed  up  by  a  force 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  liquid  which  it  displaces.     But  this 

statement  expresses  only 
one  half  of  the  tnith  ;  for 
it  is  a  necessary  result  of 
the  equality  of  action  and 
reaction,  that  the  upward 
pressure  of  the  water  on  the 
cylinder  must  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  equivalent  down- 
ward pressure  of  the  cylin- 
der on  the  water  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  not  only  that 
the  cylinder  loses  in  weight, 
but  also  that  the  water  gains 
the  weight  which  the  cyl- 
inder loses.  In  order  to  il- 
ng.288.  lustrate   this  fact,  we  caa 
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arrange  the  experiment  as  represented  in  Fig.  238.  We  first 
balance  the  vessel  of  water,  and  then  immerse  in  the  liquid  the 
brass  cylinder,  supported  as  represented  in  the  figure.  The 
water  will  be  found  to  have  grained  in  weight,  and  in  order  to 
restore  the  equilibrium  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  from  the 
vessel  sufficient  water  to  just  fill  the  cylinder  A. 

(136.)  Demanstration,  —  The  principle  of  Archimedes  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  law  enunciated  in  (126),  as  can 
easily  be  proved.  Let  us,  in  the  first 
place,  suppose  that  the  body  im- 
mersed in  the  liquid  is  a  right  cyl- 
inder, as  c  d,  Fig.  234,  suspended  so 
that  its  bases  shall  be  horizontal. 
Consider  now  the  pressure  exerted 
by  the  liquid  at  any  one  point  on  the 
side  of  this  cylinder.  By  (121)  the 
direction  of  this  pressure  is  normal 
to  the  surface  at  this  point.  But,  as 
is  well  known,  this  normal,  if  pro- 
duced, will  coincide  with  the  diam- 
eter of  the  circular  section*  of  the 
cylinder  which  would  be  made  by 
a  horizontal  plane  cutting  the  cylin- 
der at  the  point  in  question.  Now, 
as  the  other  end  of  this  diameter  is 
iijL  contact  with  the  liquid,  and  at  the  same  depth  below  its  surface, 
it  is  evident  that  this  point  will  sustain  a  pressure  equal  in  amount 
and  opposite  in  direction  to  that  sustained  by  the  first  point. 
These  two  pressures  will  consequently  balance  each  other,  and, 
since  the  same  holds  true  of  every  other  similar  point,  it  follows 
that  the  whole  pressure  of  the  liquid  on  the  convex  surface  of  the 
cylinder  is  in  equilibrium. 

It  is  different,  however,  with  the  pressure  on  the  two  horizon- 
tal bases.  The  pressure  exerted  on  the  base  d  is,  by  (126),  equal 
to  the  weight  of  tlie  liquid  cylinder  represented  by  e  g*,  and  the 
pressure  on  the  base  c  to  the  weight  of  the  liquid  cylinder  A  t. 
There  is,  therefore,  an  excess  of  upward  pressure  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  liquid  cylinder  /g*,  which  is  equal  in  size  to  the 
cylinder  c  d.  The  cylinder,  then,  is  buoyed  up  with  a  force  equal 
to  the  weight  of  liquid  displaced. 


Fig.  284. 
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(137.)  This  demonstration  may  readily  be  extended  to  a  body 
of  any  form  whatsoever.  Let  s s' s"  be  the  body,  and  ox^oy, 
o  z  three  co-ordinate  axes  perpendicular  with  each  other,  to  which 
we  can  refer  position.    The  pressure  exerted  by  a  liquid  on  any 

infinitely  small  element  of  surface, 
s,  is  by  [78]  S  =  s  .  H .  (Sp.Gr.'). 
This  pressure,  which  by  (121)  is  nor- 
mal to  the  surface,  may  be  resolved 
into  three  forces,  at  right  angles  to 
each  other  and  parallel  to  the  co-or- 
dinate axes.  Representing  the  nor- 
mal by  /7,  and  the  angles  which  it 

makes  with  x,  y,  z,  as  ^ ,    ^  ,    ^  , 

we  have,  for  the  three  components, 

iF'  ==  iF  cos  ^  ,  S"  =  iF  cos  ^  ,  and 


Tig.  286. 


S'"  =  S  cos 


Substituting   for 


S  its  value  given  above,  the  three  components  become 
I'  =  H .  (Sp. Gr.)  .  5  cos  ^ ; 
f'^  =  H.(iSp.Gr.).  8  cos^^; 


[82.] 


[83.] 
£"'  =  H  .(Sp.G.^  .8  cos ^ .  [84.] 

But  8  COS  ^  is  the  projection  of  the  surface  s  on  the  plane  of  y  z, 

and  this  projection  is  equal  to  the  right  section  of  an  infinitely 
small  cylinder  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x.  Representing  the  area 
of  this  section  by  r",  we  have,  for  the  value  of  the  first  compo- 
nent, £'  =  H .  (^Sp.CrT,}  r".  But  this  pressure  will  obviously 
be  balanced  by  the  pressure  exerted  on  the  clement  of  surface,  5", 
which,  decomposed  in  the  same  way,  will  give  a  component  also 
equal  to  H .  (^Sp.Gr.^  r",  and  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x,  but  act- 
ing in  the  opposite  direction.  It  can  easily  be  shown  that  the 
same  is  true  of  the  component  parallel  to  the  axis  of  z.  This 
will  be  balanced  by  an  opposite  and  equal  component  of  the 
pressure  exerted  on  the  element  «"'.  Let  us,  lastly,  consider 
what  will  be  the  effect  of  the   component  parallel  to  the  axis 

of  y.     In  the  value  of  iT"   [83],  the  quantity  of  5  cos  ^    is 

the  projection  of  the  surface  8  on  the  plane  of  x  z.     This  pro- 
jection is  equal  to  the  right  section  of  the  vertical  cylinder  s  s\ 
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Representing  the  area  of  this  section  by  r',  we  have,  for  the  vahie 
of  the  vertical  component,  S"  =  H (^Sp.Gr.')  r',  a  force  which 
tends  to  raise  the  body.  This  force  is  in  part  balanced  by  the 
pressure  exerted  on  the  element  s\  By  decomposing  this  force, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  vertical  component  which  exerts  a  down- 
ward pressure  in  the  direction  s^  5,  is  equal  to  #«  =1?'  ( <^.  Gr.)  r'. 
The  vertical  cylinder  of  the  body  s  s'  is  then  buoyed  up  by 
a  force  equal  to  the  difference  of  these  two  values,  that  is, 
£"  —  £^  =  (^H—H')(Sp.Gr.)  r",  which  is  the  weight  of  a 
column  of  liquid  of  the  same  volume  as  the  cylinder. 

By  extending  the  same  course  of  reasoning  to  each  of  the  in- 
finitely small  elements  of  surface  which  the  body  presents,  we 
should  decompose  the  body  into  an  infinite  number  of  vertical 
cylinders  similar  to  s  5',  each  of  which  is  buoyed  up  by  a  force 
equal  to  the  weight  of  its  own  volume  of  liquid.  The  whole 
body  is  of  course  buoyed  up  by  a  force  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
forces  acting  on  the  elementary  cylinders,  that  is,  by  a  force 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  liquid  which  it  displaces. 

(188.)  The  correctness  of  the  principle  of  Archimedes  can  be 
proved  in  another  way,  which  more  directly  connects  it  with  the 
condition  of  equilibrium  which  exists  among 
the  particles  of  all  liquids  when  at  rest. 
Consider,  for  example,  any  cubic  centimetre 
of  the  liquid  contained  in  the  vessel,  Fig. 
236,  such  2L8  A  B,  Since  the  liquid  is  at 
rest,  it  is  evident  that  this  liquid  cube  is  ex- 
actly sustained  in  its  position  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  surrounding  particles.  But  the 
mass  of  liquid,  of  which  it  consists,  has 
weight ;  and  it  is  therefore  also  evident, 
that  the  liquid  cube  is  sustained  because  it 
is  buoyed  up  by  a  force  which  is  just  equal  ^^ 

to  its  weight.  Let  us  now  suppose  the 
liquid  cube  to  be  siiddenly  solidified  without  changing  its  volume ; 
it  is  evident  that  it  will  be  buoyed  up  by  the  same  force  as  be- 
fore ;  for  no  change  has  taken  place  either  in  the  position  or  the 
conditions  of  the  surrounding  particles.  Whatever,  therefore, 
may  be  the  substance  or  weight  of  the  solid  cube,  it  will  be  buoyed 
up  by  a  force  equal  to  the  weight  of  one  cubic  centimetre  of  the 
liquid  in  which  it  is  immersed.  This  demonstration  can  evident- 
ly be  extended  to  any  other  body,  of  whatsoever  size  or  shape. 
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(139.)  Centre  of  Pressure.  —  It  has  been  proved  (45),  that 
the  resultant  of  all  the  forces  which  gnmty  exerts  on  the  parti- 
cles of  a  body  is  a  single  force  —  represented  by  the  weight  of 
the  body  —  directed  YeriiceMj  downwards.  And  it  has  further 
been  proved  (46),  that  this  force  may  always  be  regarded  as  ap- 
plied at  the  centre  of  gravity,  whatever  position  the  body  may 
assume.  Now,  since  the  supposed  liquid 
cube  (Fig.  236)  is  exactly  supported,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  resultant  of  all  the  pressures 
which  it  receives  from  the  surrounding  par- 
ticles of  liquid  must  also  be  a  single  force 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  cube,  but  di- 
rected vertically  upwards.  Moreover,  if  our 
ideal  cube  could  be  turned  in  the  liquid,  it 
would  evidently  still  remain  in  equilibrium, 
in  whatever  position  it  might  be  placed. 
Since  in  all  possible  positions  the  resultant 
rig.  286.  ^f  ^'^®  forces  of  gravity  may  be  regarded  as 

applied  at  the  centre  of  gravity,  it  follows 
that  in  the  different  positions  the  resultant  of  all  the  pressures 
may  also  be  regarded  as  applied  at  the  same  point.  The  same 
point,  then,  which  is  common  to  all  the  resultants  of  the  forces 
of  gravity  in  the  different  positions  which  a  body  may  assume,  is 
common,  also,  to  all  the  resultants  of  pressure  ;  in  other  words, 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  our  liquid  cube  is  also  the  centre  of 
pressure. 

If,  now,  we  replace  the  ideal  cube  of  liquid  with  a  cube  of  brass 
having  the  same  size  and  volume,  it  is  evident  that  the  conditions 
of  the  particles  exerting  the  pressure  have  not  been  changed. 
Hence  the  resultant  of  the  pressures  exerted  by  these  particles 
will  still  be  a  force  acting  vertically  upwards ;  and,  further,  in 
any  position  which  the  brass  cube  may  assume,  the  direction  of 
this  resultant  will  pass  through  what  would  be  the  centre  of  grav- 
ity of  a  liquid  cube  of  the  same  form  and  volume.  This  com- 
mon point,  through  which  the  resultant  of  tlie  pressure  passes, 
in  any  position  of  the  brass  cube,  is  its  centre  of  pressure.  We 
have  made  iise  of  a  brass  cube  in  this  discussion,  merely  to  give 
distinctness  to  our  conceptions ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  same 
reasoning  would  apply  to  a  body  of  any  shape  whatsoever.  In 
any  case,  the  centre  of  pressure  is  always  the  same  point  which 
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was  previously  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  liquid  which  has  been 
displaced  by  the  body. 

If  the  body  is  homogeneous  and  entirely  immersed  in  water, 
the  centre  of  pressure  coincides  with  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
body.  If,  however,  the  body  is  not  homogeneous,  —  if,  for  ex- 
ample, it  is  loaded  on  one  side,  —  then  the  centre  of  gravity  will 
no  longer  coincide  with  the  centre  of  pressure  ;  because  it  will 
not  coincide  with  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  liquid  body  of  the 
same  shape  and  volume. 

(140.)  Floating'  Bodies.  —  If  the  weight  of  a  body  is  less 
than  that  of  the  liquid  which  it  displaces,  then,  the  buoyancy  be- 
ing greater  than  the  weight,  the  body  will  rise  to  the  surface  of 
the  liquid,  and  float.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  weight  of  a  body 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  liquid  which  it  displaces,  it  will  sink. 
Moreover,  since  the  specific  gravities  of  any  two  substances  are 
to  each  other  as  the  weights  of  equal  volumes  of  these  substauces, 
it  is  also  true  that  a  homogeneous  solid  will  float  when  its  spe- 
cific gravity  is  less  than  that  of  the  liquid,  and  that  it  will  sink 
when  these  conditions  are  reversed. 

An  iron  bar  sinks  in  water,  but  floats  in  mercury,  because  a 
given  volume  of  iron  weighs  less  than  the  same  volume  of  mer- 
cury, and  more  than  the  same  volume  of  water.  For  a  similar 
reason,  a  piece  of  boxwood  will  float  in  water,  but  sink  in  alco- 
hol. The  bar  of  iron,  however,  can  be  made  into  a  hollow  vessel, 
which  will  float  on  water ;  and,  in  the  same  manner,  boxwood 
can  be  made  to  float  on  alcohol.  The  volumes  of  the  bodies  will 
thus  be  increased  without  increasing  the  weight,  and  since  the 
weight  of  the  liquid  they  displace  is  now  greater  than  their  own 
weight,  they  will  float.  Steamships  are  frequently  made  of  iron, 
and  loaded  with  heavy  machinery  ;  but  nevertheless,  since  their 
whole  weight  is  less  than  that  of  the  water  which  tliey  displace, 
they  float.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  human  body  is  very  nearly 
the  same  as  that  of  water,  and  can  readily,  therefore,  by  a  little 
effort,  be  kept  at  the  surface  in  the  act  of  swimming.  By  in- 
creasing slightly  the  volume  of  water  displaced,  without  increas- 
ing sensibly  its  weight,  the  body  will  float  without  effort.  Most 
persons  can  expand  the  chest,  by  a  little  effort,  sufficiently  to  make 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  body  less  than  that  of  water,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  good  swimmers  can  float  their  bodies  by  lying 
back  on  the  surface  of  the  water  and  expanding  the  chest.  This  is 
81 
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also  the  theory  of  life-preservers,  which  are  bags  filled  vith  air, 
or  pieces  of  cork  worn  under  the  arms.  They  so  far  increase  the 
vohime  of  the  body  as  to  make  the  specific  gravity  of  the  life- 
preserver  and  the  body  together,  as  a  whole,  less  than  that  of 
water. 

The  large  floating  tanks,  called  cameU^  which  are  used  to  lift 
large  vessels  over  the  sand-bars  that  obstnict  the  mouths  of  many 
harbors,  are  an  ingenious  application  of  the  same  principle.  These 
tanks,  which  are  closed  on  all  sides  and  wateMight,  having  been 
filled  with  water,  are  fastened  under  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  The 
water  is  then  pumped  out,  when  the  tanks  rise,  and  raise  the  ves- 
sel with  them.  A  similar  contrivance,  called  a  floating'  docky  is 
very  much  used  in  the  United  States  for  raising  ships  completely 
out  of  water,  for  repairs.  It  consists  of  a  large  platform,  on 
which  the  ship  is  to  rest,  beneath  which  are  hollow  and  water- 
tight; tanks,  so  loaded  that,  when  full  of  water,  they  will  sink. 
The  platform  is,  in  the  first  place,  sunk  to  the  depth  of  several 
fathoms,  and  the  ship  to  be  raised  is  then  floated  over  it.  The 
water  is  now  pumped  out  of  the  tanks  beneath  the  platform, 
which  then  rises,  and  raises  the  vessel  with  it. 

(141.)  Equilibrium  of  Floating  Bodies.  —  When  a  body  is  at 
rest,  floating  on  the  surface  of  a  liquid,  there  must  be  an  equi- 
librium between  the  weight  of  the  body  and  the  buoyancy  of  the 
liquid.  Hence  it  follows,  from  (135),  that  the  weight  of  the 
liquid  actually  dispUiced  by  a  floating  body  is  equal  to  its  ovm 
weight.  We  can  always  determine  the  weight  of  a  ship  by 
measuring  the  volume  which  is  below  the  water-level,  and  mul- 
tiplying this  by  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid.  This  will,  by 
[66],  give  the  weight  of  water  displaced,  which,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  is  the  same  as  the  weight  of  the  ship.  .  We  can  also  deter- 
mine the  weight  of  the  cargo  by  determining  the  volume  of  water 
displaced  by  the  ship  both  before  and  after  loading.  The  difler- 
ence  between  these  two  volumes,  multiplied  by  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  liquid,  will  give  the  weight  of  the  cargo. 

The  centre  of  pressure  of  a  floating  body  is,  by  (139),  the 
same  point  as  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  fluid  it  displaces.  It 
is  obviously,  therefore,  an  entirely  different  point  from  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  body,  and  must  always  be  below  this  point  when 
the  body  is  a  homogeneous  solid.  For  example,  in  Fig.  237,  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  homogeneous  floating  body  abed  is 
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Fig.  287. 


the  point  O.  The  centre  of  pressure,  P,  is  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  liquid  displaced,  and  this  is  obviously  below  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  whole  body.  When 
the  floating  body  is  not  homoge* 
ueous,  the  centre  of  gravity  may 
be  below  the  centre  of  pressure. 
For  example,  if  we  should  attach 
to  the  bottom  of  the  body  abed 
a  piece  of  lead,  this  would  sink 
the  body  still  deeper  in  the  water, 
and  tlms  raise  the  centra  of  pres- 
sure, while  at  the  same  time  it 
would  lower  the  centre  of  gravity, 
and  tlius  might  change  the  relative  position  of  tlie  two  points. 

In  order  that  a  floating  body  should  be  in  equilibrium,  it  is  not 
only  necessary  that  it  should  displace  its  own  weight  of  liquid, 
but  it  is  also  essential  that  the 
centres  of  gravity  and  pressure 
should  be  situated  on  the  same 
vertical.  If,  as  in  Fig.  238,  the 
two  points  are  not  situated  on  the 
same  vertical,  then  the  resultants 
of  the  forces  of  gravity  and  pres- 
sure will  be  represented  by  two 
opposite  vertical  forces,  m  Pq 
and  G  r.  Since  these  forces  are 
equal,  they  will  neither  tend  to 
raise  nor  depress  the  body  in  the  liquid ;  but  nevertheless,  as  the 
two  forces  form  a  couple  (88),  they  will  tend  to  rotate  the  body. 
Hence,  although  the  body  will  neither  rise  nor  fall,  it  will  turn  in 
the  liquid  until  the  centre  of  pressure  falls  in  the  same  vertical 
with  the  centre  of  gravity,  but  in  such  a  way  that  the  amount  of 
water  displaced  by  the  body  shaU  be  always  the  same. 

(142.)  Stable  and  Unstable  Equilibrium.  —  When  the  cen- 
tres of  pressure  and  gravity  are  in  the  same  vertical,  there  will  be 
a  condition  of  equilibrium,  biit  this  equilibrium  may  be  eitlier 
stable^  unstable  J  or  neutral.  The  equilibrium  is  said  to  be  stable 
when,  on  turning  the  floating  body  slightly  in  the  water,  it  tends 
to  return  to  its  first  position ;  it  is  said  to  be  unstable,  when, 
under  these  circumstances,  it  continues  to  turn  until  it  passes 
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into  a  new  condition  of  equilibrium ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  neutral, 
when  it  will  remain  at  rest  in  any  position  indifferently. 

The  condition  of  a  floating  body  is  always  stable  when  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  below  the  centre  of  pressui^e.  The  truth 
of  this  statement  is  an  immediate  consequence  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  last  section.  The  centre  of  pressure  is  a  point 
at  which  the  whole  upward  pressure  of  the  liquid  may  be  re- 
garded as  concentrated.  It  may  therefore  be  considered  as  the 
point  of  support  of  the  floating  body ;  and  it  has  already  been 
shown  (48),  that  the  condition  of  a  body  is  stable  when  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  below  the  point  of  support.  It  does  not  fol- 
low, however,  that  the  condition  is  necessarily  unstable  when  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  above  the  point  of  support.  In  this  case,  the 
stability  of  the  body  depends  upon  the  position  of  a  variable  point, 
which  is  called  the  metacentre;  and  the  equilibrium  is  still  stable, 
when  the  centre  of  gravity  is  below  this  point.  The  position  of 
the  metacentre  depends  on  the  form  and  position  of  the  body. 
We  shall  only  be  able  to  point  out  its  position  in  the  case  of  one 
of  the  simplest  solids ;  but  this  example  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  general  principle. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  the  floating  body  is  a  homogeneous 
rectangular  prism  (Fig.  239).     The  centre  of  gravity  will  then 


Fig  289.  Fig.  MO. 

be  the  same  as  the  centre  of  its  figure,  or  O,  and  the  centre  of 
pressure  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  part  immersed  in  the  liquid, 
a  variable  point,  depending  on  the  position  of  the  body.  If,  now, 
when  it  is  floating  on  its  broadest  side,  wc  turn  it  through  the 
angle  e  o  c  (Pig.  240),  the  portion  represented  by  the  triangle 
eoc  is  raised  out  of  the  liquid,  and  that  represented  by  fr'o/sulv 
merged  ;  and  since  the  quantity  of  water  displaced  must  be  the 
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same  in  every  position  of  the  body,  it  follows  that  the  portion  eoe 
is  equal  to  the  portion  b  of.  But  now  the  form  of  the  submerged 
portion  is  entirely  changed,  and  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  sub- 
merged portion,  which  is  the  centre  of  pressure,  is  also  changed, 
and  moved  to  the  point  P.  If  in  this  position  we  draw  through 
the  point  P  a  perpendicular,  it  will  intersect  the  perpendicular 
drawn  through  the  point  P  in  the  previous  positidti,  namely,  O  q^ 
at  a  point  9,  and  this  point  is  the  metacetUre,  In  the  case  before 
us,  the  metaCentre  is  above  the  centre^of  gravity  ;  and  it  is  evi- 
dent from  the  figures,  that  the  couple  formed  by  the  resultants 
of  the  forces  of  gravity  and  of  the  pressure  tends  to  restore  the 
floating  body  to  its  first  position  (Fig.  239). 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  rectangular  prism  is  floating  on 
its  narrow  side,  as  in  Fig.  241 ;  and  that,  as  before,  we  turn  it  to 


Fig.  241. 


F]g.242. 


the  right  through  a  small  angle.  The  centre  of  pressure  will 
then  be  shifted  to  a  new  position,  at  the  right  of  the  plane  of 
symmetry  (Fig.  242).  If,  now,  we  erect  a  perpendicular,  it  will 
intersect  the  perpendicular  drawn  through  the  centre  of  press\ire 
in  the  previous  position,  at  a  point  ^,  below  the  centre  of  gravity ; 
and  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  the  couple  formed  by  the  force  of 
gravity  and  the  pressure  will  tend  t6  turn  the  body  still  fur- 
ther, and  it  will  only  come  to  rest  when  it  falls  back  into  the 
position  of  stable  equilibrium,  floating  on  its  broad  side,  as  in 
Fijr.  239. 

What  has  now  been  illustrated  in  the  case  of  a  rectangular 
prism,  is  true  of  all  floating  bodies.  In  general,  the  metacentre 
may  be  defined  as  the  point  where  the  vertical  passing  through 
the  centre  of  pressure  in  the  position  of  equilibrium^  meets  the 
vertical  drawn  through  the  new  centre  of  pressure  after  the  body 
21* 
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has  been  slightlp  displaced  flmn  this  position.  A  floating  body 
is  in  a  stable  condition  when  the  metacentre  is  above  the  centre 
of  gravity,  and  unstable  when  this  condition  of  things  is  reversed. 
When  the  centre  of  gravity  is  below  the  centre  of  pressure,  the 
metacentre  must  evidently  always  be  above  the  centre  of  gravity, 
and,  as  before  shown,  this  condition  is  always  stable.  It  is  also 
evident,  from  tfle  above  discussion,  that  the  stability  of  a  floating 
body  is  the  greater  the  broader  the  submerged  part  and  the 
lower  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  pay  attention  to  the  conditions  of 
stable  equilibrium  in  the  construction  and  loading  of  ships. 
Vessels  which  are  used  to  transport  pass^gers  or  light  cargoes 
require  to  be  ballasted,  by  depositing  immediately  above  the  keel 
a  quantity  of  heavy  matter,  such  as  stones  or  pigs  of  iron.  The 
centre  of  gravity  may  thus  be  brought  so  low,  as  to  give  the 
vessel  such  stability  that  no  lateral  foix^e  of  the  wind  acting  on 
its  sails  can  capsize  it.  So,  also,  the  heaviest  part  of  a  cargo 
should  always  be  deposited  in  the  lowest  possible  position,  in  or- 
der that  its  centre  of  gravity  may  be  immediately  over  the  keel. 
When  this  is  the  case,  any  inclination  of  the  vessel  causes  the 
centre  of  gravity  to  rise  ;  and  to  accomplish  this  requires  a  force 
proportional  to  the  weight  of  the  vessel,  and  to  the  height  through 
which  the  centre  is  elevated. 

The  equilibrium  of  a  boat  may  be  rendered  unstable  by  the 
passengers  standing  up  in  it ;  and  this  is  not  unfrequently  the 
cause  of  accidents  to  light  sail-boats. 

If  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  vessel  be  not  directly  over  the 
keel,  the  vessel  will  incline  to  that  side  at  which  it  is  placed  ;  and 
if  this  displacement  is  considerable,  danger  may  ensue.  The 
rolling  of  a  vessel  in  a  storm  may  so  derange  the  ballast  or  cargo, 
as  to  throw  the  vessel  on  her  beam-ends. 

(143.)  Neutral  Equilibrium.  —  In  some  cases,  the  position  of 
the  centre  of  pressure  is  not  changed  by  any  change  of  position 
of  the  body  which  is  compatible  with  displacing  its  own  weight 
of  fluid.  In  such  a  case,  the  body  will  float  in  equilibrium  in 
any  position  indiflFerently,  and  is  said  to  be  in  a  condition  of  neu- 
tral equilibrium.  A  sphere  of  uniform  density  is  an  example  of 
this;  for  in  whatever  position  it  floats,  the  part  immersed  is 
always  a  segment  of  the  isphere  of  precisely  the  same  magnitude 
and  shape,  so  that  the  centre  of  pressure  has  always  the  same  posi- 
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tion  with  reference  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  sphere.  Con- 
sequently, the  sphere  will  float  indifferently  in  any  position  in 
which  it  may  be  placed. 

Methods  of  determining  Specific  Gravity. 

(144.)  The  specific  gravity  of  a  substance  has  been  defined 
as  the  ratio  of  its  weight  to  that  of  an  equal  volume  of  pure 
water  at  4**  C,  —  the  temperature  at  which  the  volume  of  the 
solid  is  measured  being  0^  G.  As  most  of  the  methods  used  for 
determining  specific  gravity  are  illustrations  of  the  principles  of 
hydrostatics,  we  will  briefly  describe  them  in  this  connection, 
reserving,  however,  for  the  chapter  on  Weighing  and  Measuring, 
the  practical  details  of  the  subject. 

(145.)  First  Method.     Specific-GraMy  Bottle.  —  The  most 
obvious  method  of  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  a  substance 
is  to  weigh  equal  volumes  of  the  substance  and  of  water,  and 
then  divide  the  first  weight  by  the  last.     When  the  substance  is 
a  liquid,  this  method  is  readily  applied.     We  use  for  the  purpose 
a  small  glass  bottle,  such  as  is  represented  in  Fig.  243.    The 
bottle  is  closed  by  a  perforated  ground-glass  stopper 
of  peculiar  construction,  terminating  in  a  fine  tube, 
on  which  is  marked,  with  a  file,  a  point  to  which 
the  bottle  is  to  be  filled  at  each  experiment.    The 
bottle,  whose  tare  has  been  previously  ascertained, 
is  first  of  all  filled  with  pure  water,  and  the  stopper 
inserted,  when  the  water  rises  in  the  glass  tube. 
The  excess  of  water  above  the  mark  is  now  removed 
with  a  piece  of  bibulous  paper,  and  the  bottle  care- 
fully weighed.     By  substracting  from  this  weight 
the  tare  of  the  bottle,  we  have  the  weight  of  a  given         rig.  248. 
volume  of  water,  which  is  thus  ascertained  once  for 
all.     If,  then,  we  wish  to  obtain  the  specific  gravity  of  any  other 
liquid,  we  fill  the  bottle  with  this  liquid  in  the  same  way  as  be- 
fore, and  weigh  it ;  then,  having  subtracted  the  weight  of  the 
bottle,  we  have  the  weight  of  a  volume  of  this  liquid  equal  to 
the  volume  of  the  water.     Representing  these  two  weights  by 
W  and  TT,  we  have,  by  definition, 

(^.GV.)  =  ^,.  [85.] 
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If  we  repeat  this  process  at  diflFerent  temperatures,  we  obtain 
different  results,  owing  to  the  expansion  both  of  the  liquids  and  of 
the  glass.  It  is,  therefore,  essential  to  observe  carefully  the  tem- 
perature of  the  liquids  at  the  time  of  filling  tlie  bottle,  and  then 
to  calculate,  by  means  of  tables  prepared  for  tlie  purpose,  what 
would  have  been  the  result  had  the  temperature  of  the  water 
been  at  4*  C.  and  that  of  the  substance  at  0"*  C.  This  is  called 
reducing  the  results  to  the  standard  temperature^  and  the  method 
of  making  the  reduction  will  be  described  in  the  chapter  just  re- 
ferred to. 

The  specific-gravity  bottle  may  also  be  applied  to  determin- 
ing the  specific  gravity  of  solids,  when  they  can  be  broken  into 
small  pieces.  For  this  purpose,  we  take  a  specific-gravity 
bottle  and  determine  the  weight  of  the  bottle  when  filled  with 
water,  as  before  described.  Call  this  weight  TF,.  We  then  in- 
troduce into  the  bottle  a  known  weight  of  the  solid,  IT,  and  fill 
up  the  remainder  of  the  bottle  with  water.  The  weight  of  the 
bottle,  solid  and  water,  which  we  then  ascertain,  we  will  repre- 
sent by  W^.  It  is  then  evident  that  the  weight  of  water  dis- 
placed by  the  solid  is  TT'^  TFj  -j-  IT —  W^,  and  hence  we  have 


(^Sp.Cfr.)  = 


W 


w,  +  w—  r. 


[86.] 


Fig.aM. 


Here,  as  before,  it  is  necessary  to  reduce 
the  results  obtained  to  the  standard  tem- 
perature. 

(146.)  Second  Method.  The  Hydro- 
static Balance, — We  suspend  the  body  by 
a  fine  thread  to  the  pan  of  a  balance  (Fig. 
244),  and,  having  equipoised  it  by  means 
of  a  tare  in  the  other  pan,  immerse  it 
in  water,  as  represented  in  the  figure. 
The  weight  which  it  loses,  being  exactly 
equal  to  that  of  the  water  which  it  dis- 
places, is  the  weight  of  a  volume  of 
water  equal  to  that  of  the  body  which 
we  wish  to  find.  Hence,  in  order  to  de- 
termine this  weight,  we  have  only  to  add 
weights  to  the  pan  from  which  the  body 
is  suspended,  until  the  equihbrium  is  es- 
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tablished.  It  is  evidently  essential  to  the  accuracy  of  this  meth- 
od, tliat  the  water  used  should  be  pure,  and  the  thread  so  fine 
that  we  can,  without  sensible  error,  neglect  the  weight  of  water 
which  it  itself  displaces. 

Representing  by  W  the  weiglit  of  tlie  body,  and  by  TT'  the 
weight  required  to  restore  the  equilibrium,  we  have,  by  defini- 
tion, 

(^.Gr.)  =  ^.  [87.] 

The  value  thus  obtained  must  be  reduced  to  the  standard  tem- 
perature. 

This  method  may  also  be  applied  to  liquids  as  well  as  to  solids. 
For  this  purpose  we  prepare  a  closed  glass  tube,  and  enclose  in 
it  sufficient  mercury  to  sink  the  tube  beneath  any 
liquid,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  heaviest,  mer- 
cury and  bromine.  To  this  tube  we  attach  a  fine 
platinum  wire,  as  in  Pig.  245,  which  represents  the 
apparatus  of  its  full  size.  We  commence  by  deter- 
mining once  for  all,  by  the  method  just  described,  the 
weight  of  the  volume  of  water  at  4**  C.  which  the  glass 
tube  displaces.  This  we  may  call  C,  as  it  is  a  con- 
stant quantity  for  each  apparatus.  In  order,  now,  to 
determine  the  specific  gravity  of  a  liquid,  we  suspend 
the  tube  to  the  pan  of  a  balance,  and,  having  equi- 
poised it  by  placing  a  weight,  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose, in  the  other  pan,  immerse  it  in  the  liquid.  The 
amount  of  weight  required  to  restore  the  equilibrium 
is  the  weight  of  the  volume  of  this  liquid  which  the 
tube  displaces,  and  the  weight  of  the  same  volume  of 
water  at  4**  C.  is  known  to  be  C.    Hence  the  specific 

gravity  of  the  liquid  is  ^ .     This  value  must  be  cor- 
rected for  the  temperature  at  which  the  experiment  is  made. 

(147.)  Third  Method.  Hydrometers.  —  In  this  method,  the 
balance  is  not  used,  but  its  place  is  supplied  by  floating  bodies  of 
peculiar  construction,  called  hydrometers.  A  few  of  these  we 
will  now  describe.  They  may,  for  convenience,  be  divided  into 
two  classes,  —  Hydrometers  with  a  Constant  Volume,  and  Hy- 
drometers with  a  Constant  Weight. 
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BTDROMBTBRS  WITH  A  CONSTANT  VOLUME. 

!•  Nicholson^ $  Hydrometer,  -—  This  instrument  is  represent- 
ed in  Fig.  246.  It  consists  of  a  hollow,  cylindrical  vessel,  £, 
made  usually  of  sheet  brass  or  tinned  iron.  To  tlie  lower  end 
of  this  vessel  is  fastened  a  cone  filled  with  lead,  (7,  the  base  of 
which  forms  a  pan  on  which  the  body  whose  specific  gravity  is  to 
be  determined  is  placed.  The  object  of 
the  lead  is  to  load  the  apparatus  so  that 
the  centre  of  gravity  may  be  below  the 
centre  of  pressure,  which,  as  we  have  seen 
(142),  is  a  condition  of  stable  equilibrium. 
To  the  top  of  the  vessel  is  fastened  a  wire, 
which  supports  the  pan  A^  and  on  this 
wire  is  marked  a  fixed  point,  o. 

In  using  this  apparatus,  we  commence 
by  determining  the  weight  which,  placed 
in  the  pan  A^  will  sink  the  hydrometer  to 
the  fixed  point  o.  This  is  a  constant 
quantity  for  tlie  same  apparatus,  and  may 
be  represented  by  C.  Let  us  suppose  that 
in  any  given  case  it  is  125  grammes,  and 
that  it  is  required  to  determine  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  sulphur.  We  take  a  piece 
of  sulphur,  weighing  loss  than  125  grammes,  and  place  it  on 
the  pan  il,  and  then  add  weights  until  the  hydrometer  sinks 
again  to  the  fixed  point  o.  If  it  requires  55  grammes  to  sink 
it- to  the  fixed  point,  it  is  evident  that  the  weight  of  the  sul- 
phur is  125  —  55  =  70  grammes.  Having  determined  the 
weight  of  the  sulphur  in  the  air,  it  only  remains  to  determine 
the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  water.  For  this  purpose,  we 
raise  the  hydrometer,  and,  without  disturbing  the  weights,  shift 
the  piece  of  sulphur  to  the  pan  (7,  and  replace  the  instrument  in 
the  water.  It  will  not,  of  course,  sink  to  the  fixed  point ;  be- 
cause the  piece  of  sulphur,  which  is  now  submerged,  is  buoyed 
up  by  a  force  equal  to  the  weight  of  its  volume  of  water.  If, 
now,  we  add  weights  to  the  pan  il,  imtil  the  hydrometer  again 
sinks  to  tlie  point  o,  we  shall  find  that  84.4  grammes  are  re- 
quired. This  is  then  the  weight  of  its  volume  of  water,  and  the 
specific  gravity  is  ^  =  2.03.      - 


Fig.  248. 


Representing  the    successive 
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weights  described  abore  by  (7,  TT,  aiid  TT',  we  have  in  every  case 

Q        nr 

(i^.  Gr.)  =  — jp; — .  If  the  instrument  is  to  be  used  for  sub- 
stances lighter  than  water,  a  perforated  cover  is  adapted  to  the 
pan  C,  to  prevent  them  from  rising  to  the  surface  of  the  liquid. 

2.  FahrenheWs  Hydrometer.  —  This  instrument  (Fig.  247)  is 
used  for  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  liquid,  and  differs 
from  the  one  just  described  only  in  being  made 
of  glass,  and  in  having  no  lower  pan.  In  using 
this  instrument,  we  commence  by  weighing  it 
in  a  balance.  Let  us  call  its  weight  C,  Then, 
having  placed  it  in  water,  we  determine  the 
amount  of  weight  required  to  sink  it  to  a  fixed 
point,  marked  on  the  stem,  which  we  will  rep- 
resent by  c.  The  sum  of  these  constant  weights, 
or  C-{-  c,  is,  by  (141),  equal  to  the  weight 
of  the  water  displaced.  We  then  float  the  hy- 
drometer in  the  liquid  whose  specific  gravity 
we  wish  to  find,  and  determine  the  weight  re- 
quired to  sink  it  in  this  liquid  to  the  fixed  point. 
Call  this  weight  W.  Then  C  +  IT  is  equal  to 
the  weight  of  the  liquid  displaced,  and  since 
C  -\'  c  and  C  -^-W  are  the  weights  of  the  same  volumes  of 
water  and  the  liquid,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  is  easily 
found;  since 

iSp.Gr.-)^^:^.  [88.] 


Fig.  247. 


HTDROMKTERS  WITH   ▲  CONSTANT  WEIGHT. 

In  the  two  hydrometers  just  described,  the  volume  of  the 
instrument,  which  is  submerged,  remains  constant  during  the 
experiment,  and  the  specific  gravity  is  determined  from  the 
amount  of  weight  required  to  keep  the  volume  constant  under 
different  circumstances.  The  hydrometers  in  most  general  use 
are  constructed  on  a  different  principle.  In  these  the  weight  is 
constant,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  a  liquid  is  determined  by 
measuring  the  volume  of  this  liquid  which  the  instrument  dis- 
places when  floating  in  it.  The  weight  of  this  volume  is,  by 
(141),  the  same  as  the  weight  of  the  instrument.  If,  then,  we 
represent  by  V'  the  volume  of  water  which  the  instrument  dis- 
places when  floating  in  this  liquid,  and  by  F  the  volume  of  any 
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other  liquid  ^hich  it  displaces^  it  is  evident  that  the  volumes  V 
and  V'  of  the  two  liquids  have  the  same  weight,  namely,  that  of 
tlie  hydrometer.  But  it  follows  from  [56],  tliat  when  the  weights 
of  diflferent  volumes  of  two  liquids  are  equal,  V  .  (^Sp.Gr.^  = 
F' .  (  Sp.  Gr.y.  When  one  of  the  liquids  is  water,  (  ^.  Gr.y = 1, 
and  we  obtain,  for  the  specific  gravity  of  the  other  liquid, 

(Sp.Gr.)  =  7  •  [89-] 

From  this  it  appears,  that,  when  we  know  tlie  volumes  of  equal 
weights  of  water  and  any  given  liquid,  we  can  find  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  liquid  by  dividing  the  volume  of  the  water  by  the 
volume  of  the  liquid. 

8.  Gay'Lu8sac*8  Volumeter,  —  Thi^  is  the  best  instrument  of 
its  class.  In  its  simplest  form  (Fig.  248),  it  consists  of  a  glass 
tube  closed  at  both  ends,  which  is  graduated 
into  parts  of  equal  capacity.  The  size  of 
the  parts  is  unimportant,  it  being  only  neces- 
sary that  they  should  all  be  equal.  The  di- 
visions are  numbered  from  1  to  100,  or  to 
150,  as  the  case  may  require,  commencing  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  tube.  Before  the  tube 
is  finally  closed,  it  is  loaded  with  mercury,  so 
that,  when  floating  on  water,  it  will  sink  to 
the  100th  division  on  the  scale ;  or,  in  other 
words,  so  that  it  will  displace  100  measures  of 
water.  If,  now,  we  float  it  on  sulphuric  acid, 
it  will  only  sink  to  the  54th  division.  Hence 
100  measures  of  water  and  54  measures  of 
sulphuric  acid  have  the  same  weight,  and  the 
specific  gravity  of  sulphuric  acid  is,  there- 
fore, J^  =  1.85.  If  wo  float  the  hydrome- 
ter on  alcohol,  it  will  sink  to  the  125th  divis- 
ion. Hence  the  specific  gi'avity  of  alcohol 
is  \^%  =  0.80.  Since  a  definite  specific  grav- 
ity corresponds  to  each  of  the  divisions  of  the  scale,  it  is  usual 
to  calculate  these,  and  inscribe  them  on  the  scale  in  place  of 
the  simple  numbers  denoting  the  volume.  The  instrument, 
when  so  prepared,  is  generally  called  a  densimeter.  As  there 
are  no  liquids  which  have  a  less  specific  gravity  than  0.60,  and 
only  two  (mercury  and  bromine)  which  have  a  greater  specific 


70|. 
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grayitj  than  2,  it  is  evident  that  the  divisions  on  the  scale  need 
only  extend  from  60  to  166.  It  is  not  usual,  however,  to  have 
the  whole  scale  on  a  single  instrument,  and,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  scale  is  divided  over  three  separate  hydrometers.  The  first 
one,  for  liquids  lighter  than  water,  is  graduated  from  100  (cor- 
responding to  the  specific  gravity  1.90),  near  the  middle  of  the 
tube,  to  166  (corresponding  to  0.60),  at  the  top  of  the  tube  ;  the 
second,  for  saline  solutions,  is  graduated  from  100  (corresponding 
to  1.00),  at  the  top  of  the  tube,  to  76  (corresponding  to  1.88), 
near  the  middle  ;  finally,  the  third  instrument  is  graduated  from 
76  (corresponding  to  1.88),  at  the  top  of  the  tube,  to  60  (cor- 
responding to  2.00),  near  the  middle  of  the  tube.  In  graduating 
each  instrument,  it  is  so  loaded  that  it  shall  sink  in  water  to  the 
100th  division  of  the  centesimal  scale,  and  in  all  cases  the  spe- 
cific gravities  are  subsequently  calculated,  and  inscribed  on  the 
scale  against  each  division. 

It  is  more  usual  to  give  to  the  hydrometer  the  form  rep- 
resented in  Pig.  249.  This  shortens  the  instrument  very  great- 
ly, since  the  volume  of  the  long  tube  in  Fig.  248  is  here  re- 
placed by  a  short  bulb.  The  principle  of  the  two  forms  of  the 
instrument  is  precisely  the  same,  but  it  is  more  difficult  to  grad- 
uate the  second  pattern.  The  easiest  method  is  the  following. 
If  the  instrument  is  to  be  used  for  liquids  heavier  than  water, 
we  first  load  it  with  mercury  until  it  sinks  to  a  point  Ay  near 
the  top  of  the  tube,  which  we  mark  100.  We  next  float  it  in 
a  liquid  of  known  specific  gravity,  for  example,  1.888,  and  it  will 
sink  to  a  point  JB.  Now,  by  [85],  1.888  =  '^^,  and  x  =  75. 
This  division  is,  therefore,  the  76th,  and  we  divide  the  space 
between  the  two  into  25  equal  parts,  and  continue  the  divisions  of 
the  same  size  to  the  base  of  the  stem.  Each  of  these  divisions 
will  then  be  j^a  of  the  whole  volume  of  the  apparatus  below  the 
100th  division  first  marked  at  A.  If  the  instrument  is  to  be 
used  for  liquids  lighter  than  water,  wo  adjust  it  so  that  tlie 
100th  division  shall  be  at  the  base  of  the  stem,  and  then,  by 
floating  the  instrument  in  alcohol  of  known  specific  gravity, 
determine  a  higher  point,  and  then  divide  the  stem  as  before. 

4.  Baume^s  Hydrometer,  —  This  hydrometer  belongs  to  the 
same  class  with  that  of  Gay-Lussac,  but  it  is  graduated  in  a  man- 
ner which  is  entirely  arbitrary,  and  does  not  indicate  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  liquid.    There  are  two  methods  used  in  graduat- 
22 
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ing  itf  aocording  as  it  is  to  be  used  for  liquids  heavier  or  lighter 
tlian  water.  In  the  first  case,  it  is  loaded  so  that  it  will  sink  iu 
water  to  a  poiut  A,  near  the  top  of  tlie  stem,  which  we  mark  0°. 
A  second  point  is  now  obtained  by  floating  tlie  instrument  in  a 
solution  of  fifteen  parts  of  common  salt  in  eighty-five  parts  of 
water.  This  solution  having  a  greater  specific  gravity  than  pure 
water,  the  instrument  rises  until  the  level  of  the  liquid  stands  at 
a  point  By  which  we  mark  lb"".  Lastly,  we  divide  the  distance 
between  A  and  B  into  fifteen  equal  parts,  and  continue  the  divis- 
ions to  the  bottom  of  tlie  stem  of  the  same 
size  as  one  of  these  parts.  It  is  essential 
that  the  diameter  of  the  stem  should  be  the 
same  throughout.  This  instrument  is  called 
Pese-SeU.  To  prepare  a  hydrometer  for 
liquids  lighter  than  water,  Baume  floated 
the  hydrometer  in  a  solution  of  ninety  parts 
of  water  and  ten  parts  of  common  salt,  and 
marked  the  point  to  which  it  sank  as  0''. 
He  next  floated  the  instrument  in  water,  and 
marked  this  point  10**.  The  interval  between 
these  points  he  divided  into  ten  equal  parts, 
Fig.  2S0.  ~  fii^d  continued  the  divisions  of  the  same  size 

to  the  top  of  the  tube.  This  instrument  is 
called  Pese-Liqueurs.  Although  the  graduation  of  Baume  is 
entirely  arbitrary,  yet  this  hydrometer  is  in  more  general  use 
than  any  other.  It  is  principally  used  for  determining  when 
a  solution  or  an  acid  has  reached  the  proper  degree  of  con- 
centration. For  example,  it  has  been  found  by  experiment,  that 
in  a  well-manufactured  syrup  the  pese-sels  of  Baume  stands  at 
35**  when  the  liquid  is  cold,  and  also  that  in  the  strongest  sul- 
phuric acid  it  stands  at  66** ;  so  that  the  instrument  enables  the 
manufacturer  to  tell  when  his  syrup  or  acid  has  reached  the 
proper  strength.  The  instrument,  therefore,^  serves  as  a  useful 
indicator  in  the  arts,  but  it  has  no  scientific  value.  Correspond- 
ing to  each  degree  of  the  Baume  scale  is  a  definite  specific  grav- 
ity, which  can  be  found  by  referring  to  appropriate  tables, 
as  can  also  those  corresponding  to  the  degrees  of  the  scales  of  Car- 
tier  and  Beck,  which,  like  that  of  Baume,  are  purely  arbitrary. 

6.   Gay-Lussac's  Alcoometer.  —  This  is  a  kind  of  hydrometer, 
which  is  used  for  measuring  the  strength  of  alcoholic  liquids. 
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The  form  of  the  instrument  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of 
Baume ;  but  the  graduation,  which  is  made  at  15'',  is  diifereut. 
The  scale  on  tlie  stem  is  divided  into  one  hundred  degrees,  each 
of  which  represents  one  per  cent  of  pure  alcohol  in  volume. 
The  hydrometer  sinks  to  0°  in  pure  water,  and  to  100**  in  pure 
alcohol.  If  in  any  given  alcoholic  liquid  it  sinks  to  30'',  the 
liquid  contains  30  per  cent  by  volume  of  pure  alcohol.  The  in- 
strument is  graduated  by  floating  it  in  liquids  of  known  strength, 
and  marking  the  points  on  the  stem  to  which  it  sinks.  It  is  only 
accurate  at  the  temperature  of  IS''.  If  the  temperature  is  dif- 
ferent from  this,  the  indications  of  the  instrument  must  be  cor- 
rected by  means  of  tables,  which  have  been  prepared  for  the 
purpose. 

There  are  a  great  variety  of  other  hydrometers,  which  are 
graduated  so  as  to  give  the  strength  of  milk,  beer,  vinegar,  and 
other  liquids.  They  are  all  similar  in  principle  to  the  alco- 
ometer,  and  do  not  require  description. 

6.  Rausseau^s  Hydrometer. — All  the  hydrometers  which  have 
been  described  require  a  sufficient  amount  of  liquid  to  fill  a  glass 
of  some  size  ;  but  there  are  many  cases  in  which  it  is  desirable 
to  ascertain  promptly  the  specific  gravity  of  a  liquid,  when  only  a 
few  grammes  of  it  can  be  obtained.  The  form 
of  hydrometer  represented  in  Fig.  251  has 
been  contrived  by  Rousseau  for  this  purpose. 
The  general  form  of  the  instrument  is  similar 
to  the  others  which  have  been  described  ;  but 
it  differs  in  having  on  the  top  of  the  stem  a 
small  cup,  il,  which  holds  the  liquids  to  be 
experimented  upon.  On  the  side  of  this  cup 
is  a  mark  which  indicates  a  capacity  of  one 
cubic  centimetre. 

In  order  to  graduate  the  instrument,  it  is 
floated  in  pure  water  at  4**,  and  loaded  with 
mercury  until  it  sinks  to  a  point,  J5,  marked 
at  the  base  of  the  stem,  which  is  the  zero  of 
the  scale.  The  cup  A  is  next  filled  up  to  the 
mark  with  distilled  water  at  4'',  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  a  weight  of  one  gramme  is  placed  in  the  cup.  The  instru- 
ment is  60  constructed  that  it  will  then  sink  to  a  point  near  the 
middle  of  the  stem,  which  is  marked  20**.     The  interval  be- 
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tween  these  divisions  is  now  divided  into  twenty  equal  parts,  and 
the  divisions  are  continued  to  the  top  of  the  st^m.  Since  this 
has  exactly  the  same  size  throughout,  each  division  corresponds 
to  one  twentieth  of  a  gramme,  or  0.05  gram. 

According  to  this  graduation,  if  we  wish  to  obtain  the  density 
of  any  liquid,  —  bile,  for  example,  —  we  fill  the  cup  with  the 
liquid  to  the  point  marked  on  the  side.  The  instrument  will  now 
sink,  perhaps,  to  the  20.5  division  on  the  stem.  The  weight  of 
one  cubic  centimetre  of  bile  is,  then,  0.05  X  20.6  =  1.025  gram. 
Since  the  weight  of  the  same  volume  of  water  at  4*  is  one 
gramme,  the  specific  gravity  of  bile  is  1.025  -r-  1  =  1.025.     In 

general,  then,  the  specific 
gravity  of  a  liquid  is  found 
with  this  instrument  by 
multiplying  0.05  by  the 
number  of  the  division  to 
which  it  sinks  in  water, 
when  loaded  with  one  cubic 
centimetre  of  the  liquid. 

The  indications  of  all  hy- 
drometers are  very  much 
influenced  by  capillary  at- 
traction, and  the  more  so 
the  more  delicately  they  are 
constructed.  They  are  not, 
therefore,  instruments  of 
precision ;  but  they  are  use- 
ful, since,  they  give  rapidly 
approximate  results. 

(148.)  Fovrth  Method. 
—  A  fourth  method  of  find- 
ing the  specific  gravity  of  a 
liquid,  which  may  be  ad- 
vantageously used  under 
certain  circumstances,  is  il- 
lustrated by  Pig.  252.  It 
depends  on  the  principle  of 
the  equilibrium  of  liquids 
in  connected  vessels  (131). 
Fig.  262.  The  apparatus  consists    of 
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two  tubes  connected  above  with  each  other  and  with  tlie  chamber 
of  an  air-syringe.  The  lower  ends  of  these  tubes  dip,  the  one  into 
a  glass  of  water,  and  the  other  into  a  glass  containing  the  liquid 
whose  specific  gravity  is  required.  On  partially  exhausting  the 
air  from  the  top  of  the  tubes  by  means  of  the  syringe,  thft  liquids 
will  rise  in  the  two  tubes.  If,  now,  we  close  the  stopcock  con- 
necting with  the  syringe,  the  liquids  will  stand  permanently  at  a 
certain  height  in  either  tube.  Moreover,  it  is  evident,  from  the 
construction  of  the  apparatus,  that  the  two  columns  of  liquid  are 
in  equilibrium  with  each  other.  Using,  then,  the  notation  of 
(131),  we  have,  from  [81], 

H:H'  =  l:(iSp.Gr.),    or    (%Gr.)  =  y;     [90.] 

that  is,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  is  found  by  dividing  the 
height  of  the  column  of  water  by  that  of  the  liquid.  The  heights 
of  the  columns  may  be  measured  either  by  means  of  a  scale  on 
the  tube,  or  by  a  cathetometer  (see  Fig.  196).  If  the  liquid  were 
alcohol,  for  example,  and  the  height  of  the  water  column  meas- 
ured 60  cm.,  the  height  of  the  alcohol  column  would  be  found 
to  measure  75  cm.  Hence,  the  specific  gravity  of  alcohol 
is  f 2  =  0.80. 

PROBLEMS. 
Buoyancy  of  Liquids, 

106.  A  man,  exerting  all  his  force,  can  raise  a  weight  of  50  kilog. 
What  would  be  the  weight  of  a  stone  {Sp,  Gr,  «—  2.5)  which  he  could 
just  raise  under  water  ? 

107.  How  much  force  in  kilogrammes  would  be  required  to  raise  under 
water  a  mass  of  asphaltum  (Sp.Gr.  -■  1.10)  weighing  500  kilogrammes? 

108.  How  many  kilogrammes  will  100  kilogrammes  of  cast-iron 
(*§>.  Gr.  —  7.25)  weigh  under  water  ? 

109.  How  much  will  the  same  amount  of  iron  weigh  under  alcohol 
(^.  Gr.  «  0.798)  ? 

110.  If  a  given  piece  of  gold  be  balanced  by  its  weight  of  brass  in  a 
vacuum,  what  addition  n^ust  be  made  to  the  brass  so  that  they  may  be  in 
equilibrium  when  immersed  in  water?  Sp.  Gr.  of  Brass  8.55 ;  of  Gold  19.36. 

111.  How  much  force  in  kilogrammes  would  be  required  to  sustain 
nnder  mercury  at  0^  a  cubic  decimetre  of  platinum  ?  llie  specific  grav- 
ity of  platinum  is  21.5  ;  that  of  mercury,  13.598. 

22* 
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Floating  Bodies, 

112.  How  much  bulk  must  a  hollow  vessel  of  copper  fill,  weighing  one 
kilogramme,  which  will  just  float  in  water  ? 

113.  How  much  bulk  must  a  hollow  vessel  of  iron  occupy,  weighing 
10  kilogrammes,  which  sinks  one  lialf  in  water? 

114.  A  boat  displaces  10  m.^  of  water.  What  is  the  weight  of  the 
boat? 

115.  A  cube  of  wood,  weighing  100  kilogrammes,  sinks  three  quarters 
in  water.  What  is  the  specific  gravity  of  the  wood,  and  what  is  the  size 
of  the  cube  ? 

lie.  What  portion  of  a  cube  of  solid  iron  (Sp.  Gr,  -=  7.7)  will  sink 
in  mercury  (Sp.  Gr.  ^  13.G)  ? 

117.  A  life-boat  contains  100  in.'  of  wood,  whose  specific  gravity  is 
equal  to  0.8,  and  50  HT'  of  air,  whose  specific  gravity  is  0.0012.  When 
filled  with  fresh  water,  what  weight  of  iron  ballast,  whose  specific  gravity 
is  7.645,  must  be  thrown  into  it  before  it  will  begin  to  sink  ? 

118.  If  the  specific  gravities  of  a  man,  of  water,  and  of  cork  be  1.120, 
1.000,  and  .2 40  respectively,  find  what  weight  of  cork  must  be  connected 
to  a  man,  weighing  75  kilogrammes,  that  he  may  just  float  in  the  water. 

119.  Determine  the  weight  of  a  hydrometer,  which  sinks  as  deep  in 
rectified  spirits,  whose  specific  gravity  is  0.866,  as  it  sinks  in  water  when 
loaded  with  4  gram. 

120.  A  ship,  sailing  into  a  river,  sinks  2  cm.,  and,  after  discharging 
12,000  kilogrammes  of  her  cargo,  rises  1  c.  m. ;  determine  the  weight  of 
the  ship  and  cargo,  the  specific  gravity  of  sea-water  being  to  that  of 
fresh  as  1.026  is  to  1. 

121.  If  a  solid,  whose  specific  gravity  -«  6,  float  in  a  liquid,  whose  spe- 
cific gravity  =■  15,  determine  the  proportion  of  the  parts  immersed. 

122.  If  a  globe  of  wood,  when  placed  in  a  vessel  of  water,  rise  5  cm. 
above  the  surface,  but,  when  placed  in  a  liquid  whose  specific  gravity  is 
0.80,  rise  only  3  c  m.  above  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  determine  the  di- 
ameter of  the  globe. 

1 23.  Having  given  the  specific  gravities  of  iron  and  water,  determine 
what  proportion  the  thickness  of  a  hollow  iron  globe  must  bear  to  its 
diameter,  that  it  may  just  float  in  water. 

124.  A  parallelopipod  of  ice,  whose  three  dimensions  are  10.5  m., 
15.75  m.,  and  20.45  m.,  is  floating  in  sea-water  on  its  broadest  face ;  the 
specific  gravity  of  sea-water  is  1.026,  and  that  of  ice  0.930.  Required  the 
height  of  the  parallelopiped  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 

125.  A  cone,  1.5  m.  high  and  1.2  m.  in  diameter  at  the  base,  is  floating 
on  its  base  in  a  liquid  in  a  vertical  position,  and  sinks  in  it  20  d.  m.  How 
much  of  the  liquid  is  displaced  by  the  cone  ?  If  the  cone  is  inverted,  and 
made  to  float  on  its  apex,  how  deep  will  it  then  sink  ? 
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126.  A  hollow  cylinder  of  iron  plate  is  2.5  m.  in  diameter  and  1.75  m. 
high.  The  plate  is  1  cm.  thick,  and  its  specific  gravity  7.79.  Will  it 
float  on  water,  and  if  so,  how  deep  will  it  sink  when  its  axis  is  vertical  ? 

127.  A  cube  of  lead  measures  4  cm.  on  each  side.  It  is  required  to 
sustain  it  under  water  by  suspending  it  to  a  cube  of  cork.  What  must 
be  the  size  of  a  cube  of  cork  which  just  sustains  it,  assuming  that  the 
specific  gravity  of  cork  equals  0.24,  and  that  of  lead  11.35  ? 

Ekaiicity  of  Liquids. 

128.  A  cubic  metre  of  water  is  submitted  to  a  pressure  of  15  atmos- 
pheres. How  great  is  the  condensation  ?  and  what  is  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  condensed  liquid  ? 

129.  At  a  depth  in  the  ocean  of  a  little  over  5  kilometres,  the  pressure 
amounts  to  500  atmospheres.  What  is  the  specific  gravity  of  the  water 
at  that  depth,  assuming  that  the  specific  gravity  of  sea-water  is  1.026, 
and  the  compressibility  0.0000436  ? 

Hydrostatic  Press. 

130.  In  the  hydrostatic  press  are  given  the  diameters  of  the  two  cylin- 
ders d  and  c?',  and  the  force  applied  to  the  pump  F.  Determine  the 
pressure  produced. 

131.  In  the  hydrostatic  press,  suppose  the  diameters  to  be  4 cm.  and 
80  c  m.  respectively,  the  length  of  the  pump-handle  to  be  1  m.,  and  the 
distance  of  the  pump  from  the  fulcrum  of  the  handle  10  c.  m.  Deter- 
mine in  what  proportion  the  pressure  exerted  is  increased. 

Pressure  exerted  by  Liquids  in  Consequence  of  their  WeigJit. 

It  U  assftmed,  in  the  foUowiruf  probUnuit  that  liqitids  are  incomprtss'dJe^  and  hence  that  their 
ipecijic  gravity  is  fwt  inereaaed^  however  great  may  he  the  pressure  to  which  titey  are  erjiosed. 

132.  The  whole  pressure  on  the  bottom  of  a  tub  of  water,  the  radius 
of  which  is  30  c  m.,  is  50  kilogrammes.  Wliat  is  the  depth  of  the 
water  in  the  pail? 

133.  What  is  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  water  on  every  square  cen- 
timetre of  the  base  of  a  cylindrical  vessel,  in  which  the  liquid  stands  at 
the  height  of  10.336  m.  above  the  base  ?  If  the  water  in  the  vessel  were 
replaced  by  mercury,  how  high  must  the  liquid  stand,  so  that  the  pressure 
should  be  the  same  as  before  ? 

134.  The  horizontal  and  circular  bottom  of  a  flask,  15  cm.  in  diame- 
ter, is  filled  with  mercury  to  the  depth  of  20  c.  m.  How  great  is  the 
pressure  on  the  bottom  ? 

135.  What  height  must  a  column  of  water  have,  which  will  exert  a 
pressure  of  1,000  kilogrammes  on  every  square  decimetre  ? 

136.  A  cubical  vessel  is  filled  with  water,  and  into  its  side  a  bent  tube 
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is  inserted,  filled  with  water,  and  comnraiiicating  with  the  water  in  the 
vessel.  Determine  the  pressure  on  the  top  of  the  vessel,  the  verdcal 
height  of  the  extremitj  of  the  tube  above  the  vessel  being  (m)  times  the 
height  of  the  vesseL 

137.  A  sphere,  10  c  m.  in  diameter,  is  sunk  to  the  depth  of  100  m.  in 
a  fresh*water  lake.     Determine  the  total  pressure  exerted  on  its  surface. 

138.  A  cylinder,  15  cm.  in  diameter  and  20  c  m.  high,  is  sunk  so 
that  its  centre  is  at  the  depth  of  1  m.  below  the  surfisice  of  the  water.  De- 
termine the  total  pressure  exerted  on  its  surface. 

139.  A  hollow  cone,  10  a  m.  in  diameter  at  the  base  and  5  cm.  high, 
is  filled  with  water.  Determine  the  pressure  on  the  base  and  on  the  con- 
vex surface.  Centre  of  gravity  of  convex  surface  is  in  the  axis  of  the 
cone  at  ^  of  the  altitude  from  the  base. 

140.  A  cylindrical  vessel,  10  c  m.  in  diameter  and  10  c  m.  high,  is  filled 
with  water.   Determine  the  pressure  on  the  base  and  on  the  convex  surfiice. 

141.  A  hollow  cone,  without  a  bottom,  stands  on  a  horizontal  plane, 
and  water  is  poured  in  at  the  vertex.  The  weight  of  the  cone  being 
given,  how  fiir  may  it  be  filled  so  as  not  to  run  out  below  ? 

142.  A  hemispherical  vessel,  10  c  m.  in  diameter,  without  a  bottom, 
stands  on  a  horizontal  plane  When  just  filled  with  water,  the  liquid 
begins  to  run  out  at  the  bottom.     Determine  the  weight  of  the  vessel. 

143.  A  straight  line  is  just  immersed  vertically  in  a  liquid.  Re« 
quired  to  divide  it  into  three  portions,  which  shall  be  equally  pressed. 

144.  Compare  the  pressures  on  the  three  sides  of  an  equilateral  tri- 
angle, just  immersed  in  a  liquid  in  such  a  manner  that  one  side  may  be 
perpendicular  to  its  surface. 

Specific  Gravity. 

145.  Determine  the  specific  gravity  of  absolute  alcohol  from  the  fol- 
lowing data :  — 

Weight  of  bottle  empty, 4.326  gram. 

«  «         filled  with  water  at  4%         .         19.654      " 

**  «        filled  with  alcohol  at  0%.         .     16.741      « 

146.  Determine  the  specific  gravity  of  sulphuric  acid  from  the  follow- 
ing data  :  — 

Weight  of  bottle  empty, 4.326  gram. 

«            «        filled  with  water  at  4**,        .  19.654     " 

«            «        filled  with  sulphuric  acid  at  0%  28.219      " 

147.  Determine  the  specific  gravity  of  lead  shot  from  the  following 
data:  — 

Weight  of  bottle  filled  with  water  at  4*,       .  19.654  gram. 

«         shot, 15.456     « 

<"         bottle,  shot,  and  water,         .        .         33.766     •" 
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148.  Determine  the  specific  gravitj  of  gold  from  the  following  data :  *— 
Weight  of  gold  in  air,     .         .         .         .,  4.213  gram. 

Loss  of  weight  in  water,     ....     0.2205    ^ 

149.  Determine  the  specific  gravity  of  hammered  copper  from  the  fol- 
lowing data :  — 

Weight  of  copper  in  air,     ....     1.809  gram. 
«  «  underwater,        .         .         1.G08      " 

150.  Determine  the  specific  gravity  of  saltpetre  from  the  following 
data :  — 

Weight  of  saltpetre  in  air,  .         .         .         .1.216  gram. 

"  "  under  alcohol,  .         .         0.734      « 

Specific  gravity  of  alcohol, ....     0.792      « 

151.  Determine  the  specific  gravity  of  ash  wood  from  the  following 
data:  — 

Weight  of  wood  in  air,    .         .         .  25.350  gram. 

**      «     a  copper  sinker,         .         .  11.000     « 

"      **     wood  and  sinker  under  water,  5.100      ** 

Specific  gravity  of  copper,         .         .         .       8.950      "  % 

152.  A  sphere  of  platinum  weighs  in  air  84  gram.,  and  in  mercury  31 
gram.     What  is  the  specific  gravity  of  platinum  ? 

153.  A  piece  of  metal  weighs  5.219  gram,  in  air,  4.132  gram,  in  water, 
and  4.009  gram,  in  a  given  liquid.  What  is  the  specific  gravity  of  tlie 
metal  and  of  the  liquid  ? 

154.  A  body,  A,  weighs  in  air  7.55  gram.,  in  water  5.17  gram.,  in  an- 
other liquid  5.35  gram.  What  is  the  specific  gravity  of  the  body  and  of 
the  liquid  ? 

155.  A  body  weighs  14  gram,  in  a  vacuum  and  9  gram,  in  water ;  an- 
other weighs  8  gram,  in  a  vacuum  and  7  gram,  in  water.  Compare  their 
specific  gravities. 

156.  A  glass  ball,  weighing  10  gram.,  loses  8.636  gram,  in  water,  and 
2.88  gram,  in  alcohoL    What  is  the  specific  gravity  of  alcohol  ? 

157.  A  glass  ball;  weighing  10  gram.,  and  whose  Sp.  Gr.  a*  2.75,  weighs, 
under  rape-eeed  oil,  6.658  gram.    What  is  the  specific  gravity  of  tliis  oil  ? 

158.  A  glass  ball,  as  above,  weighs  under  water  6.364  gram.,  and  under 
another  liquid  7.12  gram.     What  is  the  specific  gravity  of  this  liquid? 

159.  A  Tolumetre,  whose  stem  is  exactly  cylindrical,  sinks  in  a  liquid 
whose  «^.  Gr.  «*  1.1  to  a  point  5,  and  in  pure  water  at  4**  C.  to  a  point  a. 
The  distance  from  a  to  6  is  4  c  m.  How  far  from  a  must  the  divisions 
be  placed  to  which  the  hydrometer  will  sink  in  liquids  whose  S^.  Gr.  «* 
1.01,  1.02,  1.03, 1.04,  1.05. 

160.  A  similar  volumeter  sinks  in  a  liquid  whose  Sp.  Gr,  a*  ;^  to  a 
point  by  and  in  a  liquid  whose  S^.  Gr,  >«  ^^  to  a  point  a,  higher  on  the 
stem.  What  is  the  specific  gravity  of  a  liquid  in  which  it  sinks  to  an  in- 
termediate point,  dj  when  i <f  "-  A,  and  ah  ^=^1 
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ICl.  A  column  of  water  1.55  m.  high  is  in  equilibrium  with  a  column 
of  liquid  2.17  m.  high.     What  is  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid? 

Mx$ceUaneou». 

IC2.  An  alloj  of  gold  and  silver  weiglis  10  kilogrammes  in  air,  and 
9.375  kilogrammes  in  water.  ^Vhat  are  the  proportions  of  gold  and 
silver  ?     The  specific  gravity  of  gold  -«  10.2,  of  silver  ■-  10.5. 

IGd.  An  alloy  of  copper  and  silver  weighs  37  kilogrammes  in  the  air, 
and  loses  3.GGC  kilogrammes  when  weighed  in  water.  What  are  the  pro- 
portions of  silver  and  copper  ? 

1 04.  The  specific  gravity  of  zinc  is  7,  and  that  of  copper  9,  nearly. 
What  amounts  of  zinc  and  copper  must  be  taken  to  form  an  alloy  weigh- 
ing 50  gram.,  and  having  a  specific  gravity  equal  to  8.2,  assuming  that 
the  volume  of  the  alloy  is  exactly  the  sum  of  the  volumes  of  the  two 
metals  ? 

165.  Required  the  specific  gravity  of  a  mixture  of  18  kilogrammes  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  8  kilogrammes  of  water,  assuming  that  the  specific 
gravity  «f  the  acid  is  equal  to  1.84,  and  that  the  volume  of  the  mixture 
is  condensed  3^. 

IGG.  Into  a  cylindrical  vessel  with  a  horizontal  base  10  cm.  in  diame- 
ter, there  are  poured  1 2  kilogrammes  of  mercury.  At  what  height  will  the 
liquid  rise  in  the  cylinder  ?     The  specific  gravity  of  mercury  is  13.596. 

1C7.  IIow  much  mercury  will  a  conical  vessel  hold  which  is  87  cm. 
high  and  46  c  m.  in  diameter  at  the  base  ? 

1G8.  A  cylinder  of  oak  wood  is  30  cm.  in  diameter  and  2.5  m.  long; 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  wood  is  1.17.  ^\liat  is  the  volume  and  the 
weight  of  the  cylinder  ? 

IGO.  A  cylindrical  vessel  is  36.9  cm.  high,  and  24.6  cm.  in  diameter, 
interior  measure.  lIow  much  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0.863  will  the 
cylinder  contain  ? 

170.  Leaves  of  gold  are  made  only  0.001  m.m.  in  thickness ;  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  gold  equals  19.632.  IIow  much  surface  can  be  covered 
with  10  gram,  of  gold  ? 

171.  A  cast-iron  ball  weighs  12  kilogrammes  ;  the  specific  gravity  of 
cast-iron  is  7  35.     W^hat  is  the  radius  of  the  ball  ? 

172.  What  is  the  diameter  of  a  platinum  wire  which  weighs  28  gram, 
for  each  metre  of  length  ?     The  specific  gravity  of  platinum  is  22.06. 

173.  A  silver  wire  125  m.  long  weighs  6  gram. ;  the  specific  gravity  of 
silver  is  10.474.     Wliat  is  the  diameter  of  the  wire  ? 

174.  In  a  capillary  tube  is  contained  a  column  of  mercury,  weighing 
0.500  gram.,  which  measures  13.700  c  m.  at  0^  C.  What  is  the  diameter 
of  the  tube  ? 

175.  A  wire  0.785  m.  long,  and  weighing  0.364  gram.,  loses  0.017  graou 
when  weighed  under  water.     What  is  the  diameter  of  the  wire  ? 
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III.  Characteristic  Properties  op. Gases. 

(149.)  Mechanical  Condition  of  Gases.  — The  peculiar  prop- 
erties of  a  gas  seem  to  depend  on  the  fact,  that  the  repulsive 
forces  existing  between  its  particles  are  greater  than  the  attrac- 
tive forces  (78).  Consequently,  the  particles  of  a  gas  tend  to 
recede  from  each  other,  and  were  it  nol  for  extraneous  causes  the 
gas  would  expand  —  so  far  as  is  known  —  indefinitelj  into  space. 
Tliis  natural  tendency  of  gases  is  restrained  on  the  surface  of  our 
globe  by  the  pressure  which  the  atmosphere  exerts  in  consequence 
of  its  weight ;  but  when  this  pres- 
sure is  removed,  the  expansive  ten- 
dency becomes  at  once  manifest. 
The  air  which  is  contained  in  the 
India-rubber  bag  (Pig.  253),  for 
example,  is  prevented  from  expand- 
ing by  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere on  its  exterior  surface.  If, 
however,  we  place  the  bag  under 
the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and 
remove  the  pressure  by  exhausting 
the  air,  the  bag  will  at  ^nce  ex- 
pand ;  and  this  expansion  will  con- 
tinue until  the  expansive  tendency 
of  the  air  is  balanced  by  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  bag. 

The  force  with  which  a  gas  tends  to  expand  is  called  its  ten- 
sion ;  and  it  is  evident  that,  when  in  a  state  of  rest,  the  tension 
of  a  gas  must  be  exactly  equal  to  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  ex- 
posed ;  for  were  this  not  the  case,  the  force  which  was  in  excess 
would  cause  a  motion  in  the  particles,  which  is  inconsistent  with 
the  supposition.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  a  gas,  as  in  a 
liquid,  the  particles  are  in  a  condition  of  equilibrium  ;  the  only 
difference  being,  that  in  a  liquid  the  equilibrium  exists  between 
the  attractive  and  repulsive  forces  in  the  liquid  itself,  but  in  the 
gas,  between  the  excess  of  repulsive  forces  in  the  body  and  an  ex- 
ternal pressure.  In  consequence  of  this  condition  of  Qquilibrium, 
the  particles  of  gases  are  endowed  with  perfect  freedom  of  motion, 
and  gases  are  therefore  yiwirf^  (117).  Moreover,  since  they  are 
both  elastic  (77)  and  ponderable  (7),  it  follows  that  all  tlioso 
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properties  which  are  the  necessary  consequence  of  these  mechan- 
ical conditions  must  belong  to  gaaes  as  well  as  to  liquids.  These, 
as  before  (119),  naturally  divide  themselves  into  two  classes: 
fii'st,  those  which  are  independent  of  the  action  of  gravity  ;  and, 
secondly,  those  which  depend  upon  it.  As  these  properties  have 
been  so  fully  discussed  in  the  case  of  liquids,  it  will  only  be 
necessary  to  extend  the  principles  already  established  to  the  case 
of  gases. 

Properties  Common  to  Gases  and  Liquids. 

(150.)  Pressure  which  is  independent  of  the  Action  of  Ghrav- 
ity.  —  Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  vessel  (Fig.  254)  already 
described  (120)  is  filled  with  air,  instead  of  water.  As  this  air 
is  in  a  permanent  state  of  tension,  it  will, 
in  consequence  of  its  elasticity,  exert  pres- 
sure in  all  directions ;  and  it  is  evident, 
^  «        from  the  same  course  of  reasoning  used 

R  I       ^"  ^^  ^^^®  ^^  water  (120),  that  the  pres- 

Y  /       surcs  it  exerts  against  the  pistons  a,  i,  c,  d 

^^frmmm^^^^lW^     "^^^^  ^^  proportional  to  their  areas.     In 
-   26i.  ^^^^  manner,  the  same  will  be  true  of  any 

portion  of  the  Interior  surface  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  also  of  any  ideal  section  in  the  interior  of  the  vessel.  If 
two  sections  are  equal,  they  will  receive  equal  pressures ;  if  un- 
equal, the  pressures  will  be  proportional  to  their  areas. 

If  the  air  in  the  interior  of  the  vessel  is  in  the  same  condition 
as  the  external  atmosphere,  it  is  evident,  from  what  has  been 
said,  that  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  the  interior  surface  of  the 
vessel  will  be  exactly  balanced  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
on  the  outside.     The  piston,  therefore,  being  pressed  equally  on 
their  inner  and  outer  surfaces,  will  have  no  tendency  to  move. 
This  being  the  condition  of  the  air  in  the  vessel,  let  us  suppose 
that  we  condense  the  air  still  further,  by  pressing  in  one  of  tho 
pistons ;  it  is  evident  that  we  shall  thus  develc^  a  greater  elas- 
ticity in  the  particles,  and  each  particle  will  in  consequence  exert 
a  greater  pressure.    The  increased  pressures  now  exerted  against 
the  inner  surfaces  of  the  pistons  will  be  proportional  to  the  num- 
ber of  gaseous  particles  in  contact  with  them,  or,  in  other  words^ 
proportional  to  their  areas.     The  pressures  on  the  inner  sur- 
faces being  also  greater  than  those  on  the  outer  surfaces,  the 
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pistons  will  tend  to  move  out  with  forces  yarying  in  the  same 
propoi-tion. 

From  these  considerations,  it  appears  tliat  gaseSy  like  liquids^ 
transmit  pressure  equally  in  all  directions ;  the  only  difference 
being  this,  that  in  our  experiments  on  gases  we  start  with  a  cer* 
tain  initial  pressure  due  to  their  permanent  elasticity.  Gases, 
like  liquids,  will  transmit  pressure  through  long  tubes  and 
through  any  passages,  however  circuitous,  provided  only  that 
there  is  a  line  of  gaseous  particles.  A  good  example  of  this  is 
furnished  by  the  gas-pipes  of  large  cities.  Any  pressure  applied 
at  the  gasometer  is  transmitted  almost  instantaneously  through 
hundreds  of  miles  of  pipe  distributed  in  a  most  circuitous  man-* 
ner  over  several  square  miles  of  area.  The  close  resemblance 
which  gases  bear  to  liquids  is  also  shown  by  the  fact  that  they 
transmit  pressure  from  one  to  the  other  indifferently.  We  shall 
have  occasion  to  notice  several  examples  of  this  farther  on. 

Since  the  proof  used  in  (121)  applies  to  gases  as  well  as  to 
liquids,  it  follows  that  the  line  indicating  the  direction  of  the 
pressure  exerted  by  any  gaseous  particle  against  the  section  with 
which  it  is  in  contact^  is  always  a  perpendicular  to  this  section 
at  the  point  of  contact. 

(151.)  Pressure  depending  on  the  Action  of  Oravity.  —  The 
facts  in  regard  to  the  pressure  exerted  by  liquids  in  consequence 
of  their  weight  are,  as  we  found  in  sections  (123)  to  (129),  all 
necessary  consequences  of  the  one  fundamental  property,  that 
they  transmit  pressure  equally  in  all  directions  ;  and  it  therefore 
follows,  that  each  of  these  facts  must  be  true  of  gases.  Let  us 
commence  witii  an  ideal  case.  Suppose  a  closed  cylindrical  ves- 
sel, several  kilometres  high,  filled  with  air  of  the  same  density 
through  its  whole  extent,  and  rising  vertically  from  the  surface 
of  the  globe.  It  would  be  true  of  such  a  vessel,  that  the  pres- 
sure exerted  by  the  air  on  the  base  of  the  cylinder,  or  on  any  por- 
lion  of  its  side,  or,  in  fine,  on  any  section  whatsoever,  would  be 
equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  air,  tlie  area  of  whose  base  is 
equal  to  the  area  of  the  section,  and  whose  height  is  equal  to  the 
vertical  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  section  from  the 
top  of  the  cylinder.  Moreover,  the  pressure  on  any  given  sec- 
tion would  be  entirely  independent  of  tlie  form  or  size  of  the 
vessel,  provided  only  that  the  height  remained  the  same. 

This  last  circumstance  is  one  of  great  importance,  because  it 
23 
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enables  us  to  extend  our  conclusions  at  once  to  the  case  of  the 
atmosphere.  Tlie  atmosphere  is  a  mass  of  air  retained  upon  the 
surface  of  the  globe  by  the  force  of  gravitation,  and  rising  to  a 
height  which  is  estimated  at  the  lowest  at  forty-seven  kilometres. 
It  is  supposed  to  have,  like  the  ocean,  a  definite  surface,  which, 
when  at  rest,  is  perpendicular  at  each  point  to  the  direction  of 
gravity.  It  partakes  of  the  rotation  of  the  globe  on  its  axis,  and 
would  remain  at  rest  relatively  to  terrestrial  objects  were  it  not 
for  local  causes,  which  produce  winds  and  disturb  at  each  mo- 
ment its  equilibrium.  Neglecting  these  disturbances,  we  may 
regard  the  atmosphere  as  a  gaseous  ocean  in  equilibrium  covering 
the  earth  to  a  certain  level,  and  exerting  the  same  effects  of  pres- 
sure as  if  it  were  a  liquid  havuig  a  very  small  density.  It  fol- 
lows, therefore,  that  each  particle  of  the  air  exerts  a  pressure 
equal  to  tlie  weight  of  a  vertical  line  of  superincumbent  particles 
rising  to  the  surface  of  the  atmosphere.  This  pressure  will  be 
constant  on  surfaces  at  the  same  level ;  it  will  increase  as  we  de- 
scend in  the  atmosphere,  and  diminish  as  we  rise  in  it.  At  any 
one  position,  it  will  be  equal  on  surfaces  of  the  same  area,  what- 
ever may  be  their  direction  ;  and  on  surfaces  of  unequal  area  it 
will  be  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  areas.  It  will  be  tlie 
same  in  the  interior  of  any  vessel  or  room  as  in  the  outer  air, 
provided  only  there  is  a  connection  with  the  exterior  atmosphere 
by  some  aperture,  however  small.  Finally,  the  air  will  buoy  up 
all  bodies  immersed  in  it  with  a  force  which  will  be  equal  to  tlio 
weight  of  the  volume  of  air  displaced.  As  the  validity  of  these 
conclusions  has  already  been  established  in  regard  to  liquids,  it 
will  only  be  necessary,  in  the  case  of  gases,  to  illustrate  tlie  gen- 
eral facts  by  a  few  experiments. 

(152.)  Pressure  of  the  Atmosphere,  —  The  pressure  exerted 
by  the  atmosphere  on  all  bodies  near  the  surface  of  the  globe  is 
exceedingly  great,  amounting,  as  we  shall  soon  prove,  to  over  one 
kilogramme  on  every  square  centimetre  of  surface,  and  to  about 
16,000  kilogrammes  on  the  surface  of  the  body  of  a  man  of  or- 
dinary stature.  But  since  this  pressure  is  exerted  equaUy  in  all 
directions,  and  since  the  cavities  of  the  body  are  filled  either  by 
air  or  other  gases,  which  exert  a  pressure  on  the  one  surface  of 
its  delicate  membranes  exactly  equal  to  that  exerted  on  the  other, 
this  great  pressure  is  not  perceptible,  and  indeed  was  not  known 
to  exist  until  it  was  discovered  by  Torricelli  in  1643.     If,  how- 
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Fig.  256. 


ever,  by  any  means,  we  can  remove  the  pressure  from  one  side 
only  of  a  membrane,  then  the  pressure  on  the  other  side  will  be- 
come evident. 
We  can  readily  remove  the  pressure  from  the  interior  surface 
of  a  vessel,  by  removing  the  air  by  means 
of  an  air-pump  (1T5),  and  thus  remov- 
ing the  fluid  medium  through  which 
the  pressure  is  transmitted.  For  exam- 
ple, if  we  remove  the  air  from  the  cylin- 
drical glass  vessel  which  is  represent- 
ed in  Fig.  255,  resting  on  the  plate  of 
an  air-pump,  we  shall  also  remove  the 
pressure  from  the  lower  surface  of  the 
thin  animal  membrane  which  covers 
and  closes  the  cylinder  from  above. 
Then  the  great  pressure  on  the  upper 
surface,  being  no  longer  balanced,  will 
exert  its  full  effect,  first,  by  depressing 
the  membrane,  and  afterwards  by  bursting  it,  if  it  bo  not  too 
strong. 

That  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  exerted  upwards  as 
well  as  downwards,  may  be  further  illustrated  by  means  of  the 
apparatus  represented  in  Fig.  256. 
It  consists  of  a  glass  vessel  supported 
on  a  tripod  stand,  having  a  large 
opei\ing  below,  and  a  small  tubulature 
above.  The  lower  opening  is  closed 
by  a  bag  of  India-rubber  cloth,  as 
represented  in  the  figure,  and  the  tu- 
bulature is  connected  with  an  air- 
pump  by  means  of  a  flexible  hose. 
On  exhausting  the  air,  the  bag  is 
pressed  up  into  the  glass  vessel  with 
sufficient  force  to  raise  the  heavy 
weight  which  is  attached  to  it  by 
means  of  a  leather  strap.  By  modi- 
fying the  apparatus,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  the  pressure  is 
exerted,  not  only  upwards  and  downwards,  but  also  in  all  direc- 
tions. These  yarious  forms  of  apparatus,  however,  only  demon- 
strate the  existence  of  pressure.  They  do  not  enable  us  to 
measure  it. 


Fig.  256. 
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Fig.  267. 


(163.)  Buoyancy  of  the  Air.  —  The  general  fact,  that  air, 
like  liquids,  buoys  up  all  bodies  immersed  in  it,  may  be  illus- 
trated by  means  of  tlie  apparatus 
represented  in  Fig.  257.  It  con- 
sists of  a  closed  globe  suspended 
to  one  arm  of  a  delicate  balance, 
equipoised  by  a  weight  suspend- 
ed to  the  other.  The  two  are  in 
equilibrium  in  the  air,  but  only 
because  the  globe,  being  larger 
than  the  weight,  is  buoyed  up 
by  a  greater  force.  If,  now,  the 
apparatus  is  placed  upon  the 
plate  of  an  air-pump  and  covered 
with  a  glass  bell,  we  shall  find, 
on  removing  the  air,  that  the 
globe  will  preponderate,  as  is 
shown  in  the  figure.  By  remov- 
ing tlie  air,  we  increase  the  ap- 
parent weight  both  of  the  globe  and  of  the  counterpoise  by  just 
the  weight  of  the  air  displaced  by  each  ;  but  as  the  globe  is  much 
the  largest,  we  increase  its  weight  more  than  that  of  the  smaller 
brass  counterpoise,  and  hence  the  result.  If  we  allow  the  air 
to  re-enter  the  bell,  it  will  buoy  up  the  globe,  as  before,  so  much 
more  than  the  counterpoise,  as  to  restore  the  equilibrium. 

(154.)  Weight  of  a  Body  in  Air.  —  An  important  consequence 
of  the  principle  just  illustrated  is  evident.  Tlie  balance  does  not 
give  us  the  true  relative  weight,  W^  of  a  body,  but  a  slightly  dif. 
ferent  weight,  depending  on  the  weight  of  air  displaced  by  the 
body  compared  with  the  weight  of  air  displaced  by  the  brass  or 
platinum  weights  used  in  weighing.  As  the  volume  of  these 
weights  is  generally  less  than  that  of  the  body,  the  weight  indi- 
cated by  the  balance  is  almost  always  too  small ;  but  when  the 
volume  of  the  weights  is  greater  than  that  of  the  body,  the  weight 
indicated  by  the  balance  is  too  large.  When  the  two  volumes 
are  equal,  the  balance  will  indicate  the  same  weight  in  air  as  in 
a  vacuum.  It  is  easy  to  ascertain  the  correction  which  it  is 
necessary  to  add  to  or  subtract  from  the  weight  of  a  body  in  air, 
in  order  to  obtain  its  true  weight. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  brass  and  platinum  weights 
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which  are  used  in  delicate  determinations  of  weight  are  only 
standard  when  in  a  vacuum  (64).  Let  us^  then,  represent  the 
various  values  as  follows :  — 

TP  =  weight  of  the  body  in  air  as  estimated  by  standard  weights,  and 
abo  the  weight  of  the  standard  weights  themselves  in  a 
vacumn. 

P  =  Yolume  of  the  standard  weights  in  cubic  centimetres. 

V   =  volume  of  the  body  in  cubic  centimetres. 

v>    =  weight  of  one  cubic  centimetre  of  air  at  the  time  of  the  weighing. 

W  =  weight  of  the  body  in  a  vacuum,  —  which  we  wish  to  find. 

We  can  now  easily  deduce  the  following  values  :  — 

F'  w  ■—  buoyancy  of  air  on  the  weights. 

Vvo   =  buoyancy  of  air  on  the  body. 

W  —  F'  IT  =  actual  weight  of  standard  weights  in  air. 

W  —  Fw  =  actual  weight  of  body  in  air. 

Since  these  weights  just  balanced  each  other,  we  have 

W^Vw=W'—Tw,    or     W=:W'  +  v>(V—V').      [91.] 

The  correction  w(^V —  F'),  which  must  be  made  to  the  weight 
determined  by  a  balance  in  air  in  order  to  obtain  the  weight  in  a 
vacuum,  is  evidently  additive  when  the  volume  of  the 'body  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  weights,  and  subtractive  when  these  con- 
ditions are  reversed.  When  the  volumes  are  equal,  the  correc- 
tion becomes  0. 

In  all  ordinary  cases  of  weighing,  the  correction  is  so  small 
tliat  it  may  be  neglected  without  sensible  error  ;  but  it  becomes 
of  the  greatest  importance  in  determining  the  weight  of  a  gas. 
In  such  cases,  we  have  to  determine  the  weight  of  a  large  glass 
globe  when  completely  vacuous  and  when  filled  with  gas  ;  and  it 
not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  buoyancy  of  the  air  is  greater 
than  the  weight  of  the  gas  itself,  and  it  is  always  a  considerable 
part  of  it.  If  the  buoyancy  of  the  air  is  the  same  when  the 
globe  is  weighed  in  its  vacuous  condition  and  when  filled  with 
gas,  it  would  not  affect  the  weight  of  the  gas,  which  would  be 
obtained  by  subtracting  the  first  weight  from  tlie  last.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  buoyancy  is  constantly  changing;  and  it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  determine  the  amount  carefully  at  each 
weighing,  and  reduce  the  weights  of  the  globe  in  the  two  condi- 
tions to  what  they  would  be  if  the  experiments  had  been  made 
in  a  vacuum. 

23* 
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When  the  temperature  is  0*  C.  and  the  barometer  stands  at 
76  c.  m.,  and  when  the  air  contains  neither  vapor  of  water  nor 
carbonic  acid,  w  is  equal  to  0.001298  gram.  Were  the  atmos- 
phere always  in  this  condition,  nothing  would  be  easier  than  to 
calculate  the  actual  weight  of  a  body  from  the  weight  found  by 
weighing  in  this  normal  atmosphere.  But  this  is  far  from  being 
the  case  ;  for  the  temperature,  the  pressure,  and  the  composition 
of  the  atmosphere  are  changing  at  each  moment,  and  the  value 
of  iff  varies  with  all  these  atmospheric  changes.  We  shall  here- 
after show  in  what  way  the  value  of  w  may  be  ascertained,  at  any 
given  time,  when  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  is  known. 

It  is  frequently  possible  to  conduct  the  process  of  weighing  in 
such  a  way  that  the  correction  for  the  buoyancy  of  the  atmos- 
phere, always  some- 
what uncertain,  may 
be  avoided.  For  ex- 
ample, in  weighing 
a  gas,  instead  of 
equipoising  the  glass 
globe  when  empty, 
by  means  of  ordina- 
ry weights,  we  may 
equipoise  it  by  means 
of  a  second  globe, 
hermetically  closed, 
and  having  the  same 
volume  as  the  first, 
in  the  manner  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  258. 
It  is  evident  that  in 
this  case,  whatever 
may  be  the  buoyancy 
of  the  atmosphere,  it 
will  equally  affect  both  globes,  and  we  shall  only  Iiave  to  consider 
the  buoyancy  of  the  air  on  the  small  weights  necessary  to  restore 
the  equilibrium  after  the  globe  is  filled  with  the  gas  to  be  weighed ; 
but  this  is  so  small  that  it  may  always  be  neglected. 

(155.)  Balloons.  —  If  the  weight  of  a  body  is  less  than  that  of 
the  gas  which  it  displaces,  it  is  evident  that  the  body  will  rise  in  the 
gas  ;  and  hence  the  phenomena  of  floating  bodies,  which  we  have 


fig.  258. 
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already  studied  in  the  case  of  liquids  (140),  must  be  repeated  in 
the  case  of  gases.  It  is  not  difficult  to  construct  a  body  which 
shall  be,  taken  as  a  whole,  specifically  lighter  than  air,  and  which 
will  therefore  rise  in  the  atmosphere  as  wood  rises  in  water.  Hy- 
drogen gas  is  14  J  times  lighter  than  air,  and  by  enclosing  a  large 
Tolume  of  this  gas  in  a  light  bag  made  of  oiled  silk,  called  a 
balloon^  we  shall  have  a  body  which  will  displace  a  weight  of  air 
much  greater  than  its  own  weight.  For  example,  let  us  suppose 
that  the  balloon,  when  fully  inflated,  forms  a  sphere  two  me- 
tres in  diameter.  It  is  easy  to  calculate  that  it  will  contain 
4.1887902  m."  of  hydrogen,  which  will  weigh  374.436  gram. 
Neglecting  the  volume  occupied  by  the  material  of  the  balloon, 
it  will  displace  an  equal  volume  of  air,  weighing  5,418.75  gram. 
The  difference  between  these  weights,  or  5,044,81  gram.,  will 
repre^nt  the  excess  of  the  buoyancy  of  the  air  over  the  weight 
of  the  hydrogen  ;  and  hence,  if  the  balloon  and  its  attachments 
weigh  less  than  this,  it  will,  when  inflated  with  hydrogen,  rise  in 
the  atmosphere.  The  difference  between  the  weight  of  the  bal- 
loon inflated  with  hydrogen  and  that  of  the  air  displaced  by  it  is 
termed  the  ascensional  force  of  the  balloon.  If  the  balloon  is 
ten  metres  in  diameter,  and  weighs  100  kilogrammes,  it  would 
have  an  ascensional  force  of  530.5  kilogrammes,  and  therefore 
sufficient  to  raise  a  car  with  several  passengers  into  the  atmos- 
phere. 

In  practice,  a  balloon  is  never  at  first  more  than  two  thirds  filled 
with  hydrogen ;  because,  as  it  rises  in  the  atmosphere,  the  gas 
rapidly  expands,  and  it  is  necessary  to  allow  for  this  expansion. 
Moreover,  the  hydrogen  used  is  mixed,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
with  air  and  vapor,  which  greatly  increase  its  weight.  These  causes 
diminish  the  ascensional  force  to  such  an  extent,  that  in  practice 
the  ascensional  force  of  a  balloon  ten  metres  in  diameter  would 
not  be  more  than  one  half  of  what  it  is  estimated  above. 

Since  the  introduction  of  coal-gas  as  an  illuminating  material, 
this  is  almost  exclusively  used  for  inflating  large  balloons.  The 
specific  gravity  of  this  gas  is  on  an  average  about  0.5,  and  it  is 
only,  therefore,  about  twice  as  light  as  air.  Hence,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  same  ascensional  force  with  coal-gas  as  with  hydrogen, 
it  is  necessary  to  use  very  much  larger  balloons.  When  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  a  gas  is  given,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  ascensional 
force  which  in  any  given  case  may  be  obtained  with  it. 
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Let  UB  represent  by  d  and  d'  the  specific  grayities  of  air  and 
the  gas  to  be  iised,  referred  to  water  [58] ;  by  TT,  the  weight  of  the 
material  of  the  balloon  and  its  attacliments ;  and  by  V,  its  volume 
when  inflated.  Then,  by  [«^0],  we  haye  for  the  weight  of  the 
gas  in  grammes  Vd'j  and  for  the  weight  of  the  air  it  displaces  Vd. 
Neglecting,  for  the  moment,  the  weight  of  the  balloon  itself,  we 
should  have  for  the  ascensional  force  V(^d  —  c2').  Subtracting 
the  weight  of  the  balloon  and  its  attachments,  we  have,  for  tlie 
total  ascensional  force  Fj 

F=  V{d  —  d')—W.  [92.] 

If  the  balloon  is  a  sphere  of  which  R  is  the  radius,  then  we 
should  have  for  tlie  value  of  F,  when  tlie  balloon  was  fully  in- 
flated, I  n  R^j  and  for  the  value  of  Fj 

1^=  J  TT  iJ»  (rf  —  dO  —  ^-  [93.] 

When  the  gas  used  is  pure  hydrogen,  d  ss  0.00129363,  and  d'  = 
0.00008939.  Substituting  these  values,  and  also  for  n  its  well- 
known  value,  the  expression  becomes 

F  =  0.00504431  R'  —  TT,  [94.] 

in  which  R  stands  for  a  certain  number  of  centimetres,  and  W 
for  a  certain  number  of  grammes. 

As  we  live  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  of  air  which  surrounds 
the  globe,  we  cannot,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  imitate  with  it 
the  condition  of  a  vessel  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water ; 
but  with  other  gases  this  condition  of  things  may  be,  at  least  in  a 
small  way,  very  nearly  approached. 

The  large  fermenting-vats  of  breweries  and  distilleries  are  al- 
most constantly  filled  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  which,  being  heav- 
ier than  the  air,  remains  in  the  tank,  and  has  a  surface  like  that 
of  water,  although  it  is  not  quite  so  definite.  By  exploding  a 
little  gunpowder  in  the  gas,  and  thus  filling  it  with  smoke,  the 
surface  becomes  distinctly  visible.  A  very  illustrative  experiment 
can  be  made  at  such  vats,  by  allowing  soap-bubbles,  blown  with  a 
common  tobacco-pipe,  to  fall  on  tlie  gas  thus  clouded.  They  will 
for  a  few  moments  float  on  the  surface,  and  illustrate  in  a  most 
striking  manner  the  analogy  between  gases  and  liquids. 
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Differences  between  Liquids  and  Gases. 

(156.)  We  shall  fail  to  give  an  accurate  idea  of  the  nature 
of  a  gas,  if,  after  having  dwelt  upon  the  analogies  between  liquids 
and  gases,  we  do  not  point  out  those  qualities  which  distinguish 
these  two  conditions  of  matter. 

1.  Difference  of  Specific  Gravity,  —  The  most  obvious  differ- 
ence between  gases  and  liquids  is  to  be  found  in  their  relative 
weight.  A  litre  of  water  weighs  1,000  grammes,  and  the  weight 
of  the  same  volume  of  other  liquids  varies  from  600  to  8,000 
grammes,  leaving  out  of  account  mercury  and  otlier  metals,  when 
in  a  melted  state,  which  are  much  heavier.  Between  these  limits 
we  find  almost  every  possible  gradation.  One  litre  of  air  weighs 
1.294  gram.,  and  tlie  weight  of  one  litre  of  other  gases  varies 
between  0.089  gram,  and  20  gram.  There  is,  therefore,  a  wide 
gap  between  the  lightest  liquid  and  the  heaviest  gas,  but  yet 
this  difference  is  one  entirely  of  degree ;  and  although  this  gap 
is  not  filled  by  any  known  substance  in  its  normal  condition  on 
the  globe,  yet  Natterer,  in  his  experiments  on  the  condensation  of 
gases,*  must  have  hdd  atmospheric  gas  in  every  degree  of  density 
between  its  ordinary  density  and  that  of  water. 

2.  Compressibility.  —  Gases  are  also  distinguished  from  liquids 
by  being  far  more  compressible.  When  by  means  of  a  piston  we 
attempt  to  condense  a  liquid,  we  find  that  we  can  only  reduce  its 
volume  very  slightly.  But  this  almost  insensible  diminution  of 
volume  develops  a  very  great  elasticity ;  for  it  is  only  necessary 
to  reduce  the  volume  one  forty-five-millionth  to  produce  a  resist- 
ance equal  to  the  pressure  of  our  atmosphere.  It  is  different  with 
gases.  When,  for  example,  we  press  down  a  piston  into  a  cylinder 
containing  air  (Fig.  51),  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  volume  to 
one  half  in  order  to  double  the  resistance,  and  to  one  third  in 
order  to  treble  it.  As  the  pressure  is  increased,  the  volume  of  a 
gas  is  diminished  almost  in  the  same  proportion ;  as  the  pressure 
is  diminished,  on  the  other  hand,  the  volume  of  the  gas  is 
proportionally  increased.  For  this  reason,  gases  are  frequently 
called  compressible,  and  liquids  incompressible  fluids ;  but  here 
again  the  difference  is  one  of  degree  rather  than  of  kind. 

This  difference  of  compressibility  gives  rise  to  an  important  dif- 

•  Poggendorff,  Annalen,  XCIY.  436. 
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fcrence  of  condition  between  the  atmosphere,  regarded  as  an 
ocean  of  gas,  and  the  liquid  oceans  of  our  globe.  As  we  de- 
scend in  the  ocean,  although  the  pressure  increases  with  great 
rapidity,  yet  the  density  of  the  water  is  not  materially  increased. 
It  is  very  different  with  the  atmosphere.  As  we  rise  in  this  ocean 
of  gas,  the  air  becomes  less  dense  in  proportion  as  the  pressure  is 
diminished,  and  when  at  a  height  of  about  5,520  m.  the  pressure  is 
reduced  one  half,  the  density  is  also  reduced  one  half.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  we  descend  into  mines,  and  the  pressure  from 
above  is  increased,  the  density  of  the  air  increases  in  the  same 
proportion.  The  atmosphere  does  not,  therefore,  like  the  sea, 
consist  of  a  fluid  of  nearly  uniform  density  throughout,  but  its 
density  very  rapidly  diminishes  as  we  rise  above  the  surface  of 
the  globe.  It  would  not,  then,  be  possible  to  have  a  cylin- 
drical vessel  filled  with  air  of  uniform  density  throughout  its 
whole  height,  as  we  supposed  in  (151).  Such  a  condition  of 
things  is  wholly  ideal,  and  was  introduced  merely  for  the  sake 
of  illustration.  Were  the  atmosphere,  like  the  sea,  of  nearly 
uniform  density,  its  height  would  be  only  about  eight  kilome- 
tres, instead  of  forty-seven,  as  already  stAted.  The  pressure 
exerted  by  such  an  ideal  fluid  would  be  precisely  the  same  as 
that  exerted  by  the  atmosphere  ;  so  that,  while  merely  studying 
the  pressure  on  tlie  surface  of  the  earth,  we  may  conceive  of  the 
pressure  as  exerted  by  a  fluid  of  uniform  density,  without  com- 
mitting any  material  error  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
real  state  of  the  case  is  very  diSerent.  We  shall  return  to  this 
subject  in  a  future  section. 

8.  Permanent  Elasticity,  —  We  have  already  dwelt  at  some 
length  on  this  property  of  gases,  which  distinguishes  tliem  pre- 
eminently from  liquids  (149)  ;  but  even  here  the  difference  is 
not  so  strongly  marked  as  it  would  at  first  sight  seem.  A 
simple  experiment  will  illustrate  this  point,  and  at  the  same 
time  make  the  distinction  between  the  two  fluid  conditions  of 
matter  clearer. 

Let  us  take,  then,  a  volume,  F,  of  water,  contained  in  a  vessel 
of  much  greater  capacity,  and  let  us  suppose  that  its  temperature 
is  100**,  and  that  it  is  exposed  to  a  given  pressure,  for  example 
of  ten  atmospheres.  If,  now,  we  diminish  the  pressure  succes- 
sively by  one  atmosphere  each  time,  the  volume  F  will  increase  by 
a  very  small  amount,  represented  by  V(a^  at  each  operation.     As 
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soon,  however,  as  the  pressure  is  reduced  to  one  atmosphere,  this 
law  of  expansion  ceases  abruptly,  and  the  water,  without  <in7 
intermediate  transition,  takes  a  volume  1,200  times  greater  than 
before,  changing  into  a  gas  having  all  tlie  properties  of  air,  and 
preserving  these  properties  at  any  pressure  less  than  one  at- 
mosphere. 

We  may  now  reverse  this  experiment.  Let  us,  then,  increase 
the  pressure  upon  this  gas  formed  by  water ;  we  shall  find  that, 
when  the  pressure  is  doubled,  the  volume  of  the  gas  will  be  re- 
duced one  half,  but  as  soon  as  the  pressure  exceeds  one  atmos- 
phere it  will  suddenly  take  a  volume  1,200  times  smaller  than  be- 
fore', and  a  density  1,200  times  greater,  collecting  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  vessel  in  a  liquid  form.  After  this,  it  can  be  compressed 
but  very  slightly  by  increasing  pressures.  We  have  taken,  as  an 
example,  water  at  100^,  because  the  change  of  state  which  it 
undergoes  at  this  temperature  is  a  familiar  fact  to  every  one. 
We  might  have  cited  sulphurous  acid  gas,  which  liquefies  at 
— 10*,  or  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  liquefies  at  — 78** ;  but  what- 
ever might  be  the  body  examined,  the  result  would  be  the  same. 

What  has  now  been  stated  in  regard  to  gases  may  be  summed 
up  in  a  few  words.  They  are  bodies  constituted,  like  liquids,  of 
molecules  which  repel  each  other,  bodies  which  transmit  pressure 
equally  in  all  directions,  which  arrange  themselves  under  the  influ- 
ence of  gravity  in  strata  whose  density  and  elasticity  increase  as  we 
descend,  which  buoy  up  all  bodies  immersed  in  them  with  a  force 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  fluid  displaced,  and  in  which  the  laws 
of  the  equilibrium  of  floating  bodies  are  reproduced.  These  are 
the  analogies.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  bodies  having  a  very 
small  density,  obeying  a  special  law  of  compressibility,  and  which, 
when  submitted  to  a  sufficient  pressure,  change  into  liquids.* 
Such,  then,  are  the  characteristic  properties  of  gases  ;  but  before 
studying  these  more  in  detail,  we  must  consider  the  mode  by 
which  the  pressure  of  a  gas  may  be  accurately  measured. 

THE  BAROMETER. 

(157.)  Experim-ent  of  Torricelli.  —  Before  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  phenomena  which  we  now  refer  to 
the  pressure  of  the  air  were  explained  by  a  principle  invented 

•  We  shall  hereafter  learn  that  there  are  some  gases  which  have  not  been  liqoefiod. 
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by  the  Aristoteleans,  namely,  that  ^*  Nature  abhors  a  Tacuum." 
Th^se  ancient  philosophers  noticed  tliat  space  was  always  filled 
with  some  material  substance,  and  that^  the  moment  a  solid  body 
was  removed,  air  or  water  always  rushed  in  to  fill  the  space  thus 
deserted.  Hence  they  concluded  that  it  was  a  universal  law  of 
nature  that  space  could  not  exist  unoccupied  by  matter,  and  the 
phrase  just  quoted  was  merely  their  figurative  expression  of  this 
idea.  When,  for  example,  the  piston  of  a  common  pump  was 
drawn  up,  the  rise  of  the  water  was  explained  by  declaring  that, 
as  from  the  nature  of  things  a  vacuum  could  not  exist,  the  water 
necessarily  filled  the  space  deserted  by  the  piston. 

This  physical  dogma  served  the  purposes  of  natural  philosophy 
for  two  tliousand  years,  and  it  was  not  until  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury that  men  discovered  any  limit  to  Nature's  horror  of  a  vacuum. 
Even  as  late  as  1644,  Mersenne  speaks  of  a  siphon  which  shall 
go  over  a  mountain,  being  then  ignorant  that  the  effect  of  such  an 
instrument  was  limited  to  a  height  of  ten  metres.  This  limit 
appears  to  have  been  first  discovered  by  Galileo.  Some  Floren- 
tine engineers,  being  employed  to  sink  a  pump  to  an  unusual 
depth,  found  that  they  could  not  raise  water  higher  than  ten  me- 
tres in  the  barrel.  Galileo  was  consulted,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
replied,  that  Nature  did  not  ablior  a  vacuum  above  ten  metres. 
However  this  may  be,  it  appears  that  Galileo  did  not  understand 
the  cause  of  the  phenomenon,  although  he  had  previously  taught 
tliat  air  has  weight ;  and  it  was  left  for  his  pupil,  Torrioelli,  to 
discover  the  true  explanation.  Torricelli  reasoned  that  the  force, 
whatever  it  is,  which  sustains  a  column  of  water  ten  metres  high 
in  a  cylindrical  tube,  must  be  equivalent  to  the  weight  of  the  mass 
of  water  sustained ;  and  consequently,  if  another  liquid  were 
used,  heavier  than  water,  the  same  force  could  only  sustain  a 
column  of  proportionally  less  height.  The  weight  of  mercury 
being  18  J  times  greater  than  that  of  water,  Torricelli  argued  that, 
if  the  force  imputed  to  the  abhorrence  of  a  vacuum  could  sustain 
a  column  of  water  10  metres  high,  it  could  only  sustain  a  column 
of  mercury  13 J  times  lower,  or  about  76  c.  m.  high.  This  led  to 
the  following  experiment,  which  has  since  become  so  celebrated 
in  the  history  of  science. 

Torricelli  took  a  long  glass  tube,  open  at  one  end,  such  Bsdc^ 
Fig.  259,  and,  having  filled  it  with  mercury,  closed  the  open  end 
with  his  thumb,  and,  inverting  the  tube,  plunged  this  end  into 
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a  basin  of  mercury.     On  removing  bis  thumb,  the  mercury,  in- 
stead of  remaining  in  tlie  tube,  fell,  as  he  expected,  and  after 
a  few  oscillations  came  to  rest  at  a  height  of  about  76  c.  m. 
above  the  level  of  the  mercury 
in  the  basin.     The  correctness 
'  of  his  induction  having  been  thus 
completely    verified,     Torricelli 
soon  discovered  the  real  nature 
of  the  force  which  sustained  both 
the  water  in  the  pump  and  the 
mercury  in  his  tube. 

This  experiment  excited  a 
great  sensation  among  the  sci- 
entific men  of  Europe ;  but,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  the 
explanation  given  of  it  by  Torri- 
celli was  very  generally  rejected. 
It  was  opposed  to  a  long-estab- 
lished dogma,  and  Nature's  hor- 
ror of  a  vacuum  could  not  be 
so  easily  overcome.  The  cele- 
brated Blaise  Pascal,  however, 
had  the  sagacity  to  perceive  the 
force  of  Torricelli's  reasoning, 
and  devised  an  experimentum 
crucis  which  put  an  end  to  all 
controversy  on  the  subject.  "  If,"  said  Pascal,  "  it  be  really  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere,  under  which  we  live,  that  supports  the 
column  of  mercury  in  Torricelli's  tube,  we  shall  find,  by  trans- 
porting this  tube  upwards  in  tlie  atmosphere,  tiiat  in  proportion 
as  it  leaves  below  it  more  and  more  of  the  air,  and  has  consc* 
quently  less  and  less  above  it,  there  will  be  a  less  column  sus- 
tained in  the  tube,  inasmuch  as  the  weight  of  the  air  above  the 
tube,  which  is  declared  by  Torricelli  to  be  the  force  which  sus- 
tains it,  will  be  diminished  by  the  increased  elevation  of  the 
tube."  *  Accordingly,  Pascal  carried  the  tube  to  the  top  of  a 
church-steeple  in  Paris,  and  observed  that  the  height  of  the 
mercury  in  the  tube  fell  slightly ;  but,  not  satisfied  with  this 


irig.258. 


*  Lardner's  Hand-Book  of  Natural  Fhilosophj. 
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result,  he  wrote  to  his  brother-in-law,  who  lived  near  the  high 
mountain  of  Puy  de  Ddme,  in  Auvergne,  to  make  the  experiment 
there,  where  the  result  would  be  more  decisive.  "  You  see,"  he 
writes, ''  that  if  it  happens  that  the  height  of  the  mercury  at  the 
top  of  the  hill  be  less  than  at  the  bottom,  (which  I  have  manj 
reasons  to  believe,  though  all  those  who  have  thought  about  it 
are  of  a  different  opinion,)  it  will  follow  that  the  weight  and 
pressure  of  the  air  are  the  sole  cause  of  this  suspension,  and  not 
the  horror  of  a  vacuum :  since  it  is  very  certain  that  there  is 
more  air  to  weigh  on  it  at  the  bottom  than  at  the  top ;  while  we 
cannot  say  that  Nature  abhors  a  vacuum  at  the  foot  of  a  moun- 
tain more  than  on  its  summit.'*  M.  Perrier,  Pascal's  cor- 
respondent, made  the  observation  as  he  desired,  and  found  a 
difference  of  nearly  eight  centimetres  of  mercury,  "  which,"  he 
replies,  '*  ravished  us  with  admiration  and  astonishment."  * 

Pascal  still  further  varied  and  extended  the  original  experi- 
ment of  TorriccUi,  and  deduced  the  theory  of  the  equilibrium  of 
liquids  and  gases,  which  he  left  almost  perfect. 

(158.)  Theory  of  the  Barometer.  —  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  state  that  the  tube  of  Torricelli  is  the  instrument  which  is 
now  so  well  known  as  the  Barometer.  This  name,  indeed,  is  de- 
rived from  two  Greek  words,  /8a/ou9  and  fierpopj  which  indicate 
its  use  as  a  measure  of  the  pressure  of  the  air.  The  theory  of 
tlie  barometer  can  be  readily  deduced  from  the  principles  of  the 
equilibrium  of  fluids,  already  established.  The  mercury  is  sus- 
tained in  the  tube  by  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  the  surface  of 
the  mercury  in  the  basin.  Let  us  consider  how  much  of  this 
pressure  is  effective  in  producing  the  result. 

Consider,  then,  a  section  made  across  the  tube  at  the  level  of 
the  mercury  in  the  basin.  All  the  liquid  below  this  level  is  evi- 
dently in  equilibrium  (130  and  181).  Represent  the  area  of 
the  surface  of  tlie  mercury  in  the  basin  by  S',  and  that  of  the 
section  of  the  tube  by  S.  The  pressure,  S%  exerted  by  the  air  on 
S\  is  transmitted  through  the  liquid  mercury  to  S.  The  pressui*e 
thus  exerted  on  the  under  face  of  the  section  will  be,  by  [77],  as 
many  times  less  than  iT'  as  S  is  less  than  S\  or  f  :  S'  =  S  :  S', 

and  iT  =  iT'  «>  •    ^o^  example,  if  S'  =100crm'  and  5  =  1  cHH:*, 

*  WhoweU's  History  of  Oie  Inductive  Sdenoes,  Vol,  II.  pp  67,  68. 
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then  f  =  £'  -^.  The  pressure,  therefore,  which  is  exerted 
by  the  air  on  the  lower  face  of  this  section  is  the  same  as 
that  it  would  exert  if  applied  directly  to  the  section  itself. 
As  this  pressure  just  sustains  a  column  of  mercury  whose 
height  we  may  represent  by  JT,  it  is  evidently  just  equal 
to  the  pressure  exerted  by  this  column  on  the  upper  side 
of  tlie  same  section.  But  by  [78]  this  pressure  is  equal  to 
H.  S .  (Sp,Gr.^,  Substituting,  then,  for  Sp.  Gr.^  the  value  for 
mercury  at  0**,  or  13.596,  we  have  for  the  pressure  of  tlie  air  on  a 
given  surface,  S,  the  value, 

S  =  13.596  .S.H,  [95.] 

in  which  H  denotes  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer 
at  0**.  For  any  other  height  we  should  have  -f'  =  13.696 .  S  .  JET', 
and,  comparing  the  two  equations,  we  obtain 

f:r=H:H';  [96.] 

that  is,  the  pressure  of  the  air  on  a  given  surface  is  proportional 
to  the  height  of  the  barometer  column.  We  may,  therefore,  use 
the  height  of  the  barometer  as  a  measure  of  the  pressure,  in  the 
same  way  that  we  use  an  arc  as  a  measure  of  an  angle,  or  weight 
as  a  measure  of  mass.  The  height  is  not  the  same  sort  of  quan- 
tity as  the  pressure,  but  it  is  sufficient  for  any  measure  that  it 
should  be  proportional  to  the  quantity  measured.  It  is  there- 
fore customary  to  speak  of  the  pressure  of  the  air  as  amounting 
to  so  many  centimetres  of  mercury ;  meaning  thereby,  that  it 
will  support  a  column  of  mercury  of  that  height.  The  use  of 
the  barometer  is  not  confined  to  measuring  the  pressure  exerted 
by  the  atmosphere.  We  may  use  it  for  measuring  the  pressure 
exerted  by  any  gas ;  and  here,  as  before,  we  speak  of  the  pres- 
sure as  amounting  to  so  many  centimetres  of  mercury.  When 
the  pressure  is  equivalent  to  seventy-six  centimetres  of  mercury, 
we  say  that  it  is  equal  to  one  atmosphere.  When  two,  three,  or 
four  times  as  great  as  this,  we  say  that  it  is  equal  to  two,  three, 
or  four  atmospheres. 

It  is  always  easy  to  reduce  pressure  expressed  in  centimetres 
of  mercury  to  weight.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
substitute  in  [95]  the  values  of  H  and  S  in  the  given  case,  and 
the  result  will  be  the  amount  of  pressure  in  grammes.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  air  the  height  of  the  barometer  column  is,  on  the 
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average,  76  c.  m.  Substituting  this  value,  and  also  for  Sj  1  c:  m.*, 
wc  obtain 

f  =  1,038.296  gram. ;  [97.] 

which  is  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  atmosphere  on  every  square 
centimetre  of  surface.  The  height  of  the  barometer  column  varies 
on  the  surfacb  of  the  earth  from  about  72  c.  m.  to  78  c.  m.,  and 
hence  the  pressure  on  the  square  centimetre  varies  from  978.9 
grammes  to  1,060.5  grammes.  The  total  pressure  exerted  by  the 
atmosphere  on  large  objects  is  therefore  exceedingly  great ;  tliat 
on  a  man  of  ordinary  stature  amounts,  as  already  stated,  to  about 
16,000  kilogrammes. 

Having  studied  the  theory  of  the  barometer,  we  will  now  ex- 
amine a  few  of  the  most  useful  forms  of  the  instrument,  pre- 
mising that  the  essential  parts  are  a  tube  over  seventy-six 
centimetres  long,  a  basin  of  mercury,  and  a  graduated  scale 
for  determining  the  height  of  the  column. 

(159.)  RegnauWs  Barometer.  —  The  simplest  and  most  accu- 
rate form  of  the  barometer  is  the  one  represented  in  Fig.  260, 
which  was  invented  by  Regnault.  The  basin  of  mercury  is 
formed  by  an  iron  trough,  which  is  divided  by  a  partition  into 
two  parts ;  but  the  partition  does  not  rise  to  the  top  of  the  trough, 
and  is  covered  by  the  mercury  which  fills  the  basin.  The  basin 
is  supported  on  a  shelf,  attached  to  the  lower  part  of  a  wooden 
plank,  to  which  the  glass  tubes  are  securely  fastened  by  means 
of  clamps.  This  plank  is  itself  immovably  fastened  to  a  brick 
wall.  The  barometer  tube  at  the  left  of  the  figure  dips  into  the 
left-hand  compartment  of  the  trough.  The  tube  on  the  right  is 
called  a  manometer ^  and  its  use  will  soon  be  explained.  The 
height  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  is  measured  by  means  of 
the  cathetometer,  represented  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  fig- 
ure, which  is  placed  on  a  firm  support  in  front  of  the  instrument. 
In  order  to  obtain  the  measure  with  the  greatest  possible  accu- 
racy, a  vertical  screw,  itf,  with  two  points  and  of  a  known  length, 
is  attached  to  the  basin,  as  represented  in  the  figure.  At  the  mo- 
ment of  observation,  we  lower  the  screw  by  turning  it  on  its  axis 
until  the  lower  point  just  touches  the  mercury.  This  contact  can 
be  obtained  with  the  most  perfect  precision,  for  until  it  takes  place 
the  observer  sees  at  the  same  time  the  point  and  its  image  reflect- 
ed by  tlie  mercury.    The  two  seem  to  approach  each  other  until 
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contact  is  attained,  and  the  surface  of  the  mercury  is  seen  de- 
pressed the  moment  this  point  is  passed.    The  contact  obtained^ 


Hi-    .■.ii;i  W 


Fig.  260. 

we  measure  the  distance,  with  the  cathetometer,  between  the 
upper  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  and  the  upper  point  of 
the  screw,  and  we  have  only  to  add  to  this  length  the  known 
length  of  the  screw.  Of  all  barometers  this  one  is  the  simplest, 
and  of  all  methods  of  measuring  the  height  of  the  column  the 
one  just  described  is  the  best.  We  thus  measure  directly  the 
vertical  height,  and  it  is  no  matter  whether  the  instrument  is  in- 
24* 
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Fig.  261. 


clined  or  not.  We  thus  avoid  instrumental  errors  ;  and,  more- 
over, with  a  good  cathetometer,  the  difference  of  level  can  be 
determined  within  the  fiftieth  part  of  a  millimetre. 

(160.)  Barometer  of  Fortin,  —  It  is  not  always  possible  to 
fix  a  barometer  permanently  to  a  wall  in  the  way  just  described. 

For  example,  in  using  tlie  instrument 
j  c  for  measuring  the  heights  of  moun- 

tains, it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be 
j  portable  ;   and  witliout  diminishing 

r    A  rni^H  materially  the  accuracy,  it  is  impor- 

tant to  simplify  the  method  of  meas- 
uring the  height  of  the  mercury 
column.  The  barometer  of  Fortiu 
(Fig.  261)  satisfies  completely  all 
these  requirements.  The  glass  tube 
is  enclosed,  for  protection,  in  a  brass 
case,  towards  the  upper  part  of  which 
two  longitudinal  o- 
penings  are  provided 
opposite  to  each  oth- 
er for  observing  the 
height  of  the  mercu- 
ry colunm,  by  means 
of  a  scale  graduated 
on  the  case,  as  rep- 
resented in  Fig.  262. 
A  vernier,  B  C,  moves 
up  and  down  in  the 
opening,  and  its  po- 
sition can  be  cai*e- 
fully  regulated  by 
means  of  the  rack 
and  pinion  work  represented  in  the  figure.  To  the  lower  end  of 
the  case  is  fastened,  by  a  screw,  the  reservoir  of  mercury,  iu 
which  the  glass  tube  dips,  as  represented  in  Fig.  263.  This 
reservoir  is  formed  principally  by  a  cylinder  of  glass  cemented  at 
botli  ends  to  wooden  caps  surmounted  by  brass  mountings,  which 
last  are  kept  in  place  by  three  long  screws  (Fig.  261).  The 
bottom  of  the  reservoir  is  formed  by  a  leathern  bag,  m  n  (Fig. 
263),  which  can  be  raised  or  lowered  by  the  screw  C.    To  the 
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cover  of  the  cylinder  is  fastened  an  ivory  pin,  a,  whose  point 
corresponds  exactly  to  the  zero  of  the  scale  graduated  on  the 
case.     The  reservoir  is  closed  above,  also,  by  a  leathern  cover, 
firmly  tied  both  to  the  glass  tube  and  the 
wooden  cap,  which,  while  it  prevents  the  mer- 
cury from  escaping  when  the  barometer  is 
reversed,  nevertheless  gives  free  passage   to 
the  air.     All  the  parts  of  the  reservoir  are 
ropresented  in  Fig.  264,  in  perspective,  un- 
screwed and  inverted. 

In  using  this  barometer,  it  is  first  suspended 
by  the  ring  C,  so  that  the  instrument  may 
swing  freely,  when,  like  a  plumb-line,  it  will 
come  to  rest  with  the  scale  perfectly  vertical. 
Next,  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  reservoir  is 
brought  to  correspond  with  the  point  of  the 
ivory  pin,  by  turning  the  screw  C  (Fig.  263)  in 
one  direction  or  the  other.  This  coincidence 
can  be  attained  with  great  accuracy  in  the  way 
already  described  in  the  last  section.  Since 
the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  basin  now  co- 
incides with  the  zero  of  the  scale  graduated  on 
the  bi*ass  case,  it  only  remains  to  read  off  the 
height  of  the  column  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube 
by  means  of  the  scale  at  its  side.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  vernier  is  raised  or  lowered  by  means 
of  the  thumb-screw  until  its  lower  edge  is  just 
tangent  to  the  convex  surface  of  the  mercury 
in  the  tube  (Fig.  262).  This  adjustment  can 
also  be  obtained  with  great  accuracy  by  sus- 
pending the  barometer  in  front  of  a  light  wall, 
sighting  across  the  front  and  back  edge  of  the 
brass  tube  carrying  the  vernier,  which  moves 
within  the  brass  case  of  the  instrument.  It 
only  remains,  then,  to  read  on  the  scale  the  position  of  the  ver- 
nier, to  obtain  the  height  of  the  barometer  within  a  tenth  of  a 
millimetre. 

A  great  advantage  of  this  form  of  barometer  is  the  facility  and 
safety  with  which  it  may  be  transported.  By  raising  the  screw  C 
sufficiently,  the  whole  interior  of  the  tube  and  reservoir  may  be 
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filled  with  mercury,  and  then  the  instrument  may  be  reversed 
and  transported  from  place  to  place  without  danger ;  and  even  if 
the  tube  is  accidentallj  broken,  it  is  always  possible,  with  a  little 
skill,  to  replace  it. 

A  thermometer  is  always  attached  to  the  barometer,  since 
the  height  of  the  mercury  column  varies  slightly  with  the  tem- 
perature ;  for  heat,  by  expanding  the  mercury,  changes  slights 
ly  its  specific  gravity,  and  on  this  the  height  of  the  column 
depends.  The  standard  temperature  which  has  been  adopted 
is  0^  C,  and  all  barometrical  observations  are  corrected  so  as  to 
reduce  them  to  the  standard  temperature.  A  table  for  applying 
tliis  correction  will  be  found  in  most  works  of  meteorology,*  and 
the  method  of  calculating  it  will 
be  explained  in  the  chapter 
on  Heat.  A  second  correction 
is  also  required  for  capillarity, 
the  nature  of  which  will  be 
explained  in  a  future  section. 
This  correction,  however,  is  a 
constant  quantity  for  the  same 
instrument,  and  is  generally 
allowed  for  by  the  instrument- 
maker  f  in  adjusting  the  scale 
of  the  instrument. 

(161.)  Common  Barometer. 
—  Having  described  at  length 
the  two  most  useful  and  accu- 
rate forms  of  the  barometer,  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  do 
more  than  allude  to  the  nu- 
merous modifications  of  the 
instrument  which  have  been 
devised  by  Gay-Lussac  and 
other  physicists,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obviating  the  correc- 
tion for  capillarity.  They  will 
be  found  described  at  length  in  the  large  works  on  physics. 
A  very  common  form  of  barometer,  which  is  much  used  as  a 

*  See  Guyot's  Meteorological  Tables,  published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
t  Good  barometen,  like  the  one  described,  are  made  by  Green,  of  New  York. 
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weather-indicator,  is  represented  in  Fig.  265.  The  glass  tube 
has  the  form  of  a  siphon,  as  represented  in  Fig.  266.  When  the 
mercdry  falls  in  the  barometer,  it  must  of  course  rise  to  a  pro- 
portional height  in  the  short  arm  of  the  siphon,  and  it  raises  a 
float  resting  upon  it.  This  float  is  fastened  to  a  cord  which 
passes  round  a  wheel,  O,  and  is  attached  to  a  weight,  P,  on  the 
other  side.  The  motion  of  the  float  thus  communicates  motion 
to  the  wheel,  and  this,  in  its  turn,  moves  the  index  over  the  dial- 
plate  of  the  instrument.  Such  barometers  admit  of  no  precis- 
ion, and  are  of  little  value  except  as  ornaments. 

A  variety  of  barometer  depending  on  the  laws  of  elasticity 
has  already  been  described  (104),  and  is  represented  in  Fig.  267. 
Another  form  of  barometer,  dif- 
ferently constnicted,  but  depend- 
ing on  the  same  principle,  is  the 
aneroid*  barometer ^  invented  by 
M.  Vidi.  Both  of  these  barome- 
ters, on  account  of  their  small 
volume  and  the  absence  of  any 
fragile  material  in  their  construc- 
tion, are  very  portable.  They  are 
very  sensible,  and  more  regular 
in  their  indication  than  the  com- 
mon mercury  barometers,  especial- 
ly when  the  difierences  of  pressure 
are  not  great ;  but  they  cannot  be 
relied  upon  where  high  scientific 
accuracy  is  required.  They  can,  however,  be  highly  recom- 
mended as  common  house  or  ship  barometers.  Since  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  metaV  of  these  barometers  is  liable  to  change  with 
long  use,  it  is  important  to  adjust  the  instruments  from  time  to 
time,  by  comparing  them  with  a  standard  mercury  barometer. 
In  case  of  disagreement,  they  can  easily  be  made  to  accord,  by 
turning  a  screw  provided  for  the  purpose. 

(162.)  Uses  of  the  Barometer.  —  The  barometer  is,  without 
question,  one  of  the  most  useful  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the 
chemist.  The  volumes  of  the  gases  on  which  he  experiments 
are  liable  to  considerable  variations,  depending  on  changes  in  the 


rig.  267. 


*  From  d  and  tf€p6s,  mtkout  moitture,  since  the  instrament  is  constnicted  without 
any  liqaid. 
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pressure  of  the  atmosphere ;  the  boiling  points  of  liquids  are  also 
materially  influenced  bj  them ;  and  it  is  therefore  essential  to 
observe  the  height  of  the  barometer  at  each  experiment,  and  to 
correct  the  results  by  reducing  them  to  that  which  would  have 
been  obtained  had  the  barometer  stood  at  76  c.  m.  at  the  time  of 
observation.  These  uses  of  the  barometer  will  all  be  explained 
in  future  sections  of  this  volume,  and  it  is  not  therefore  neces- 
sary to  dwell  upon  them  here.  As  a  meteorological  instrument, 
the  barometer  is  the  most  important  means  of  investigating  the 
laws  of  the  changes  which  are  constantly  taking  place  in  the  at- 
mosphere, —  a  problem  which  is  of  the  greatest  interest  to  man- 
kind. This  atmosphere,  as  lias  been  already  stated,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  great  liquid  sea,  and  its  waves  are  constantly  roll- 
ing over  our  heads.  When  the  crest  of  one  of  its  immense  tidal 
waves  is  over  the  barometer,  the  instrument  rises,  and  when  the 
depression  follows,  the  barometer  falls ;  and  thus,  by  watching 
the  height  of  the  mercury  column,  we  are  able  to  follow  changes 
in  the  atmosphere  which  would  otherwise  escape  notice.  For 
many  years  the  height  of  the  barometer  has  been  registered  at 
stated  hours,  night  and  day,  at  a  large  number  of  meteorological 
stations  all  over  the  world  ;  and  although  but  few  general  results 
have  been  obtained,  yet  sufficient  has  been  learned  to  warrant  us 
in  expecting  much  in  the  future. 

The  mean  height  of  the  barometer  during  a  year  at  any  one 
place  is  constant ;  but  it  varies  at  different  latitudes,  gradually 
increasing  from  the  equator  to  the  thirty-sixth  parallel,  and  thence 
diminishing  to  the  pole.  During  the  same  day,  the  barometer 
undergoes  very  regular  oscillations,  which  are  greatest  at  the 
equator.  According  to  Humboldt,  at  the  equator  there  are  two 
maxima,  at  ten  o'clock,  morning  and  evening,  and  two  minima, 
at  four  o'clock,  morning  and  evening  ;  the  amplitude  of  the  os- 
cillation during  the  day  amounting  to  2.65  m.m.,  but  that  during 
the  night,  from  four  o'clock  in  the  evening  to  four  o'clock  hi  the 
morning,  being  only  0.84  m.  m.  The  same  oscillations  are  no- 
ticed all  over  the  torrid  zone ;  but  in  the  temperate  zone  they 
have  a  less  amplitude,  and  are  more  masked  by  accidental 
changes.  But  nevertheless,  by  comparing  the  means  of  a  large 
number  of  observations  continued  during  a  long  interval,  they 
can  be  detected,  and  nearly  at  the  same  hours.  It  has  been 
further  discovered  that  their  amplitude  is  variable,  being  greater 
in  summer  than  in  winter. 
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Besides  these  regular  oscillations,  the  barometer  in  temperate 
climates  is  liable  to  apparently  irregular  changes,  produced  by 
storms  in  the  atmosphere.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  stated 
that  during  fair  weather  the  barometer  is  high,  while  it  is  gen- 
ei*ally  very  much  depressed  during  a  rain-storm.  So,  also,  a 
sudden  fall  of  the  barometer  usually  indicates  the  approach  of  a 
storm ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  clearing  up  of  a  storm  is 
frequently  preceded  by  a  rise  in  the  mercury  column.  Hence 
one  of  the  most  valuable  uses  of  the  instrument,  in  forewarning 
the  navigator  of  the  approach  of  a  storm.  Those  who  have 
studied  the  indications  of  the  barometer  know  that  they  are  fre- 
quently at  fault,  and  that  they  are  only  probably  correct.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  the  words  "  Fair,"  "  Rainy,"  etc., 
which  are  frequently  placed  against  certain  points  of  the  scale 
of  common  barometers,  have  no  further  foundation  in  fact  than 
what  has  just  been  stated,  and  are  therefore  simply  useless. 
Sufficient  has  now  been  said  to  show  the  importance  of  baromet- 
ric observations  in  meteorology,  and  we  must  refer  to  the  works 
on  this  science  for  the  details  of  the  subject. 

Mariotte^s  Law. 

(163.)  Staiement  of  Marioite's  Law. — We  have  already  stated 
that  gases  obey  a  special  law  of  compressibility.  This  law  was 
discovered  independently  by  the  Abb6  Mariotte  in  France,  and 
by  the  famous  English  pliilosopher  Boyle,  during  the  last  half 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  may  be  thus  stated:  The  vol- 
ume of  a  given  weight  of  gas  is  inversely  as  the  pressure  to 
which  it  is  exposed  ;  that  is,  the  greater  the  pressure,  the  smaller 
is  the  volume,  and  the  less  the  pressure,  the  larger  is  the  volume. 
This  may  be  illustrated  by  an  India-rubber  bag  holding  one  litre 
of  air  or  any  other  gas.  This  is  exposed  to  a  pressure,  under  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  of  a  little  over  one  kilo- 
gramme on  every  square  centimetre  of  surface.  If  this  pressure 
is  doubled,  the  volume  of  the  bag  will  be  reduced  to  one  half;  if 
trebled,  to  one  third,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  pressure  is 
reduced  to  one  half,  the  volume  will  be  doubled  ;  if  to  one  third, 
the  volume  will  be  trebled,*  etc.  The  principle  is  expressed  in 
mathematical  language  by  the  proportion, 

V:V'  =  H'  :  H,  [98.] 

*  We  suppose  the  bag  to  have  no  elasticity. 
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in  which  Hand  W  are  the  heights  of  the  barometerirhich  meas- 
ure the  pressure  to  which  the  gas  is  exposed  under  the  two 
conditions  of  volume  V  and  F'. 

It  follows  from  [52],  that  the  density  of  a  given  weight  of 
gas  is  inversely  as  the  volume,  or  V:  V*  ^^  D  i  D;  and  by 
comparing  this  proportion  with  the  last,  we  obtain 

D  :  J>  =^  H:  H'\  [99.] 

or  the  density  of  a  gas  is  proportional  to  the  pressure  to  which 
it  is  exposed.  Moreover,  since  the  weight  of  a  given  volume  of 
gas  is  proportional  to  the  amount  of  matter  which  it  contains  (its 
density),  and  its  density,  as  just  proved,  proportional  to  the  pres- 
sure, it  follows  that  the  weight  of  a  given  volume  of  gas  is  directly 
as  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  exposed;  or 

W  :  W  =  H  :  H',  [100.] 

These  three  proportions  are  very  important,  and  will  be  con- 
stantly referred  to  in  the  following  pages.  The  student  must  be 
careful  to  notice,  that  in  [98]  the  weight  of  gas  is  supposed  to 
be  constant  and  the  volume  to  vary,  and  in  [100]  the  volume  is 
supposed  to  be  constant  and  the  weight  to  vary.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  add,  that,  as  the  volumes  of  gases  vary  also  with  the 
temperature,  the  law  of  Mariotte  is  true  only  so  long  as  the 
temperature  remains  constant. 

The  variations  in  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  amounting 
at  times  to  one  tenth  of  the  whole,  necessarily  cause  equally  great 
changes  in  the  volume  of  gases  which  are  tlie  objects  of  chemical 
experiment.  Hence,  in  order  to  compare  together  different  vol- 
umes of  gas,  it  is  essential  that  they  sliould  have  been  measured 
when  exposed  to  the  same  pressure.  A  standard  pressure  has 
therefore  been  agreed  upon,  that  measured  by  seventy-six  cen- 
timetres, to  which  the  volumes  of  gases  measured  under  any 
other  pressure  must  always  be  reduced. 

(164.)  Experimental  Illustration.  —  The  law  of  compressibil- 
ity of  gases  may  be  readily  illustrated  by  the  following  experi- 
ments, which  were  devised  by  Mariotte  himself. 

For  pressures  greater  than  the  atmosphere^  we  use  the  appara- 
tus represented  in  Fig.  268,  which  consists  of  a  glass  tube  bent 
in  the  form  of  a  siphon,  closed  at  the  end  £,  and  fastened  to  a 
wooden  support.    At  the  side  of  each  arm  of  the  bent  tube  is 
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placed  a  graduated  scale,  the  zero  point  of  the  two  scales  being  on 
the  same  horizontal  line.    The  scaJe  at  the  right  of  the  long  arm 
indicates  centimetres,  and  measures  the  heights  of  the  mercurj 
columns,  while  that  at  the  left  of  the  short 
arm  measures  the  volume  of  confined  gas  in 
the  closed  end  of  the  tube.    In  commencing 
the  experiment,  mercury  is  poured  into  the 
tube  at  the  end  O,  and  by  inclining  the 
apparatus  is  brought,  with  a  little  manipu- 
lation, to  stand  at  the  zero  point  on  both 
scales.     The  volume  of   air  confined   in 
the  tube  AB  is  now  evidently  exposed  to 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  which  is 
equivalent  to  about  76  c.  m.  of  mercury. 
If,  now,  we  pour  mercury  into  the  tube  C 
until  the  difierence  of  level  of  the  mercury 
in  the  tubes  is  76  c.  m.,  the  confined  air 
will  be  exposed  to  a  pressure  of  two  atmos- 
pheres, and  its  volume  will  be  reduced  one 
half,  as  is  represented 
in  the  figure.     If  the 
tube  were  sufficiently 
long,  so  that  we  could 
make  the  difference  of 
the  two  columns  equal 
to  162  c.  m.,  the  vol- 
ume would  be  reduced 
to  one  third.  Were  the 
difierence  made  equal 
to  three  or  four  times  76  c.  m.,  the  volume 
would  be  reduced  to  one  fourth  or  one  fifth. 
For  pressures  less  than  a/n  atmosphere^ 
we  use  the  apparatus  represented  in  Fig. 
269,  consisting  of  a  barometer  tube  divided 
into  cubic  centimetres,  and  a  deep  mercury 
cistern,  to  the  side  of  which  is  fastened  a 
scale  divided  into  centimetres  for  meas- 
uring the  difierences  of  level.    The  experi- 
ment is  commenced  by  filling  the  barom- 
eter tube  nearly  to  the  top  with  mercury, 
25 
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leaving  a  space  of  only  ten  cubic  centimetres  filled  wiUi  air. 
The  tube,  being  closed  with  the  thumb  and  inverted,  is  sunk  in 
the  mercury  cistern  until  the  mercury  in  tlie  tube  and  the  cistern 
stands  at  the  same  level  and  at  the  tenth  division  on  the  tube. 
Tiie  confined  air  in  the  tube,  measuring  in  volume  ten  cubic 
centimetres,  is  now  evidently  exposed  to  the  pressure  of  the  at- 
mosphere, which  we  will  suppose  equivalent  to  76  c.  m.  of  mer- 
cury. If,  now,  we  raise  the  tube  in  the  reservoir,  the  level  of  the 
mercury  in  the  tube  will  rise  above  that  in  the  cistern,  as  rep- 
resented in  the  figure.  The  confined  air  is  now  exposed  to  a  less 
pressure  than  76  c.  m.  by  exactly  the  difference  of  level ;  because, 
as  can  easily  be  seen,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  in  part 
expended  in  supporting  the  column  of  mercury,  and  only  the  re- 
mainder of  its  pressure  is  exerted  on  the  confined  air.  When, 
therefore,  tlie  height  of  the  column  of  mercury  in  the  tube  above 
the  mercury  level  in  the  cistern  is  88  c.  m.,  the  pressure  on 
the  confined  air  is  76  —  88 cm.,  or  one  half  of  an  atmosphere, 
and  its  volume  will  be  found  to  have  doubled.  When  the  differ- 
ence of  level  is  equal  to  50.666+  c.  m.,  the  pressure  on  the  con- 
fined air  is  76  —  50.666+  =  25.8+  c.  m.,  or  one  third  of  an 
atmosphere,  and  its  volume  will  be  found  to  have  trebled.  When 
tlie  difierence  of  level  is  equal  to  57  c.  m.,  the  air  is  exposed  to 
the  pressure  of  only  one  fourth  of  an  atmosphere,  and  its  volume 
will  be  found  to  have  quadrupled. 

(165.)  History  of  Mariotte's  Law.  —  The  law  of  the  com- 
pressibility of  gases,  as  established  by  Mariotte,*  was  for  a  long 
time  received  as  absolute  and  invariable;  for  although  Boyle f 
and  Musschenbroek  }  found  that  the  compressibility  diminished 
with  the  pressure,  on  the  other  hand  Sulzer  §  and  Robinson  || 
found  that  it  increased  with  the  pressure ;  and  tliese  obviously 
inaccurate  results  do  not  appear  to  have  diminished  tlie  general 
confidence  in  the  law.  In  1826,  Oersted  and  Swendsen  ^  re- 
peated the  experiments  of  Mariotte,  extending  their  investigation 

•  (Envres  de  Mariotte,  (La  Haye,  1740,)  Tom.  I.  p  152. 

t  Bojle's  Defence  of  his  Doctrine  tonching  the  Spring  and  Weight  of  the  Air. 
Woric8.Vol.L'(foUo.) 

I  Conn  de  Phjsique,  (Paris,  1759,)  Tom.  III.  p.  142. 
4  M^moires  de  TAcad^mie  de  Bcriin,  1753,  p.  116. 

II  System  of  Mechanical  Philosophy,  Vol.  III.  p.  637.    Also,  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica,  Article  Pneumatics,  Vol.  XVI.  p.  700. 

Y  Edinburgh  Joamal  of  Science,  Vol.  IV.  p.  284. 
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to  pressures  o£  eight  atmospheres,  and  apparently  confirmed  the 
accuracy  of  tlie  law  ;  for  although  the  numbers  they  obtained  in- 
dicate a  greater  compressibility  than  would  accord  with  the  law, 
yet  they  attributed  the  differences  to  errors  of  observation.  They 
afterwards  extended  their  investigation  to  greater  pressures  than 
eight  atmospheres ;  but  the  method  of  experimenting*  which  they 
employed  was  too  rude  to  establish  the  absolute  accuracy  of  the 
law,  although  it  was  sufficiently  exact  to  show  that  the  law  was 
approximatively  true  up  to  very  high  pressures. 

At  the  time  when  the  law  was  thus  universally  admitted  as 
absolutely  accurate,  M.  Despretz  f  investigated  the  subject  from  a 
new  point  of  view.  Without  questioning  the  law  in  regard  to 
air,  he  merely  sought  to  ascertain  whether  all  gases  obeyed  ex- 
actly the  same  law,  or  whether,  when  submitted  to  the  same 
pressure,  they  indicated  different  degrees  of  compressibility. 
His  experiments  were  conducted  in  the  following  way.  He  took 
a  number  of  cylindrical  tubes,  closed  at  the  top  and  of  the  same 
height,  and  filled  one  of  them  with  air,  but  the  rest  with  different 
gases.    These  were  then  arranged  side  by  side,  standing  in  a  res- 


Fig.  2701 
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ervoir  of  mercury,  and  supported  against  a  graduated  scale,  as 
represented  in  Fig.  270.    The  apparatus  thus  arranged  was  in- 

*  They  condensed  the  air,  hj  means  of  a  force-pnnip,  into  the  chamber  of  an  air-gun. 
Then  bj  means  of  a  balance  thej  determined  the  weight  of  air  introdaccd,  and,  knowing 
the  volnme  of  the  chamber,  they  easily  calculated  its  density.  Lastly,  they  determined 
the  elastic  force  of  the  condensed  air  with  the  aid  of  a  tafehf-valve.  This  yalve  was 
closed  by  a  weight  acting  on  the  arm  of  a  lever ;  and  in  the  experiments  the  weight 
was  moved  along  the  arm  until  the  elastic  force  of  the  confined  air  raised  the  valve. 

t  Bailee  des  Sciences,  Sect.  I.  Tom.  Vm.  p.  325.  Also,  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de 
Fhjstqae,  2*  S^e,  Tom.  XXXIY.  pp.  335,  448. 
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troduced  into  a  glass  cylinder  full  of  water,  similar  to  that  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  271.  This  cylinder  is  connected  with  a  small  force- 
pump,  by  which  water  may  be  forced  into  it,  and  a  pressure  tluis 
exerted  on  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  basin.  Before  com- 
mencing the  experiment,  the  level  of  the  mercury  is  made  tlie 
same  in  all  the  tubes  as  in  the  basin,  so  that  the  gases  they 
contain  are  submitted  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  On 
increasing  the  pressure  by  forcing  water  into  the  cylinder,  it  is 
evident  that,  if  the  gases  all  obeyed  Mariotte's  law,  they  would 
all  suifcr  the  same  amount  of  condensation  ;  for  example,  when 
the  pressure  had  reached  two  atmospheres,  the  volume  of  each 
gas  would  be  reduced  to  one  half,  and  so  on.  Moreover,  since 
the  tubes  are  perfectly  cylindrical,  an  equal  condensation  would 
be  indicated  by  an  equal  rise  of  the  mercury ;  and  therefore,  if 
the  law  were  general,  the  level  of  the  mercury  would  be  the 
same  in  all  the  tubes,  however  great  the  pressure.  It  is  evident, 
also,  that,  if  the  law  is  not  absolutely  general,  the  apparatus  was 
exceedingly  well  calculated  to  detect  the  discrepancy ;  since  a 
very  slight  diflFerence  in  the  level  of  the  mercury  could  easily  be 
distinguished.  In  fact,  Despretz  found,  on  increasing  the  pressure 
progressively,  that  the  mercury  rose  in  each  tube,  but  rose  un- 
equally. Carbonic  acid  gas,  sulphide  of  hydrogen,  ammonia  gas, 
and  cyanogen,  were  compressed  under  the  same  circumstances 
more  than  air,  and  the  difference  increased  as  the  pressure  was 
augmented.  With  hydrogen,  on  the  other  hand,  a  contrary  eflFect 
was  observed.  This  gas  acted  like  air  until  the  pressure  rose 
to  fourteen  atmospheres ;  but  under  greater  pressure  than  this 
it  was  compressed  less  than  air,  and  consequently  maintained  a 
greater  volume. 

These  experiments,  in  which  errors  are  almost  impossible,  — 
since  the  gases  are  placed  under  identically  the  same  conditions, 
—  proved  that  the  law  as  enounced  by  Mariotte  is  not  universal, 
and  that  each  gas  has  a  special  law  of  compressibility.*  More 
recently  these  results  have  been  confirmed  by  Pouillet,t  who 
constnicted  an  apparatus  on  a  similar  principle,  by  which  he  was 
enabled  to  continue  the  experiment  up  to  very  great  pressures. 

•  Oersted,  lor.  eit.,  had  preTionsly  noticed  that  Bnlphnrous  acid  gas  was  condensed 
more  than  air,  when  snbmitted  to  the  same  pressure  in  an  apparatus  venr  similar  to  that 
described  above  ;  but  he  attributed  the  phenomena  he  noticed  to  a  partial  condensation 
of  the  gas  to  a  liquid,  and  not  to  a  deviation  from  Mariotte's  law. 

t  PonUlet,  Elements  de  Physique,  S™*  edition,  Tom.  I.  p.  839. 
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The  experiments  of  Despretz  had  proved  that  the  law  of  Mari- 
otte  was  not  general;  but  it  was  still  supposed  to  hold  true  of  air, 
and  of  the  gases  of  which  air  consists.  This  opinion  was  soon 
after  apparently  confirmed  bj  the  celebrated  investigation  of 
Arago  and  Dulong  on  the  elastic  force  of  steam  at  high  temper- 
atures, made  under  the  direction  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, at  the  request  of  the  government. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  main  object,  these  distinguished  physi- 
cists determined  the  amount  of  diminution  of  volume  of  at- 
mospheric air  under  increasing  pressure  up  to  twenty-seven 
atmospheres.  The  method  which  they  employed  was  precisely 
the  same  as  that  of  Mariotte.  The  volume  of  the  air  was  meas- 
ured in  a  vertical  glass  tube  one  hundred  and  seventy  centimetres 
long,  graduated  into  parts  of  equal  capacity,  and  forming  the  short 
arm  of  an  inverted  siphon.  The  pressure  was  exerted  by  means 
of  a  column  of  mercury  in  a  glass  tube  twenty-six  metres  high, 
forming  the  longer  arm  of  the  siphon  ;  and  it  was  determined  by 
measuring  the  difference  of  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  two  tubes. 
Although  this  apparatus  was  precisely  similar  in  principle  to 
that  of  Mariotte,  it  was  a  vast  improvement  upon  it,  and  would 
stand  in  the  same  relation  to  Mariotte's  simple  tube  that  a  mod- 
ern chronometer  does  to  a  conmion  watch.  If  we  had  space,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  describe  the  apparatus  in  detail^  in  order 
to  illustrate  the  advance  which  was  made  in  experimental  science 
diiriug  the  century  and  a  half  which  had  elapsed  since  the  death 
of  Mariotte  in  1684 ;  but  we  must  refer  the  student  to  the  origi- 
nal memoir,*  which  was  presented  to  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences  on  the  80th  of  November,  1829. 

Arago  and  Dulong  made  three  different  series  of  observa- 
tions. In  each  they  commenced  with  tlie  gas  in  the  measuring- 
tube  under  the  pressure  of  an  atmosphere,  and  condensed  it 
progressively  by  increasing  the  column  of  mercury  in  the  long 
tube  until  it  attained  the  height  of  several  metres ;  and  after 
each  increase  of  pressure  they  measured  the  volume  of  the  gas 
and  the  difference  of  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  two  tubes. 
In  one  of  these  series  of  experiments,  the  temperature  of  the  gas 
was  kept  constant  (at  18**)  during  the  whole  time,  and  the  pres- 


*  M^moires  de  TAcad^mie  des  Sciences,  Tom.  X. ;  and  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de 
Fhjsiqiie,  2«  S^rie,  Tom.  XLIII.  p.  74. 
25* 
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sure  increaised  to  twenty-6eten  atmospheres.  It  iras  the  best 
of  tlie  three,  and  we  have  copied  the  results  in  the  following 
table  :  — 


Preasttra  In 
Atmospheres. 
(Approxi- 
mate.) 

PiMtorala 

Centimetrei  of 

Uercaiy. 

TolaaM 
ObMrrtd. 

Tolnin* 
Cakalatwl. 

DUfcrenee. 

• 

Proportioau 
OWnsd 

VidUM. 

1.00 

76.000 

501.300 

4.75 

861.248 

105.247 

106.470 

+0.223 

0.0021 

4.94 

876.718 

101.216 

101.418 

+0.196 

0.0019 

6.00 

881.228 

99.692 

99.946 

+0.254 

0UK)25 

6.00 

462.518 

82.286 

82.880 

+0.094 

0.0011 

6.58 

600.078 

76.095 

76.193 

+0.098 

0.0013 

7.60 

578.738 

66.216 

66.417 

40.201 

0.0030 

11.80 

859.624 

44.808 

44.826 

+0.01  T 

0.0004 

13.00 

999.286 

87.861 

88.188 

+0.281 

0.0074 

16.50 

1,262.000 

80.119 

80.192 

+0.078 

0.0024      i 

17.00 

1,324.506 

28.664 

28.770 

+0.106 

0.0037 

19.00 

1,466.736 

25.885 

25.978 

+0.098 

0.0086 

21.70 

1,658.490 

22.968 

28.044 

+0.076 

0.0088 

21.70 

1,658.440 

22.879 

22.972 

+0.093 

0.0040 

24.00 

1,843.850 

20.547 

20.665 

+0.118 

0.0059 

26.50 

2,023.666 

18.838 

18.872 

+0.039 

0.0020 

27.00 

2,049.868 

18.525 

18.588 

40.063 

0.0035 

The  first  column  giyes  the  pressure  approximativelj  in  atmos- 
pheres equal  each  to  seventy-six  centimetres  of  mercury.  The 
second  gives  the  exact  pressure,  as  observed  by  measuring  the 
difference  of  level,  and  subsequently  corrected  for  temperature 
and  the  compressibility  of  mercury.  The  third  column  gives 
the  observed  volume  of  gas  in  the  measuring-tube  under  tlie 
given  pressure,  which  was  kept  at  the  same  temperature  dur- 
ing the  whole  series  of  experiments.  The  fourth  column  gives 
the  volume  which  the  gas  would  have  under  the  given  pressure 
if  Mario tte's  law  were  absolutely  true.  The -fifth  column  gives 
the  difference  between  the  observed  and  calculated  volumes. 
And,  finally,  the  sixth  column  gives  the  proportion  of  these  dif- 
ferences to  the  observed  volume.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  dif- 
ferences are  in  all  cases  very  small,  seldom  greater  than  one  two- 
hundredth  of  the  observed  volume,  and  frequently  almost  nothing. 
Moreover,  it  will  also  be  noticed  that,  although  the  differences  are 
always  in  the  same  direction,  indicating  in  every  case  a  greater 
compression  than  that  required  by  Mariotte's  law,  yet  the  propor- 
tion of  these  differences  to  the  observed  volume  does  not  inei^ase 
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with  the  pressure,  as  would  naturally  be  expected,  if  they  were 
owing  to  an  actual  deviation  from  tlie  law. 

As  in  any  investigation  of  natural  phenomena  it  is  impossible  to 
measure  quantities  with  absolute  accuracy,  a  limited  amount  of 
error  in  tlie  observations  is  to  be  expected ;  and  since  the  differen- 
ces just  mentioned  are  very  small,  it  was  natural  to  conclude  that 
they  would  have  disappeared  if  the  measurements  could  have  been 
made  with  absolute  accuracy.  So  concluded  Dulong  and  Arago, 
and  it  was  generally  conceded  that  the  validity  of  the  law  of 
Mariotte  in  regard  to  air  had  been  fully  established  by  their  in- 
vestigations. There  were,  nevertheless,  strong  grounds  for  ques- 
tioning the  accuracy  of  this  conclusion.  In  tlie  first  place,  there 
was  no  reason,  in  the  nature  of  things,  for  supposing  that  the  law 
of  Mariotte  was  absolutely  true ;  and  since  it  was  not  exact  in 
the  case  of  so  many  gases,' it  was  reasonable  to  conclude  that  it 
was  not  absolutely  so  in  the  case  of  the  air.  In  the  second  place, 
liie  volumes  observed  by  Dulong  and  Arago  were  in  every  case  less 
than  the  calculated  volumes,  a  fact  not  sufficiently  accounted  for  by 
the'  construction  of  their  apparatus,  though  they  were  inclined  to 
believe  that  it  was.  Then,  lastly,  their  method  of  experimenting 
was  open  to  serious  objections.  They  measured  the  volume  of  the 
air,  by  means  of  a  graduated  scale  at  the  side  of  the  tube,  with  a 
degree  of  accuracy  which  was  evidently  entirely  independent  of  the 
volume  occupied  by  the  gas  in  the  tube,  whether  large  or  small. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  experiment,  this  volume  occupied 
a  length  of  nearly  two  metres  ;  and  hence  any  error  which  could 
be  made  in  reading  the  scale  would  be  an  insensible  portion  of 
the  whole  ;  but  when,  at  the  end  of  the  experiment,  the  pressure 
was  equal  to  thirty  atmospheres,  the  volume  occupied  in  the 
tube  a  length  of  only  one  fifteenth  of  a  metre,  so  that  the  same 
error  in  reading  the  scale  would  now  correspond  to  a  portion  of 
the  whole  volume  thirty  times  as  great  as  before,  and  might  be 
very  important. 

The  results  of  Dulong  and  Arago  were  not  destined  long  to  re- 
main the  last  word  of  physical  science  on  this  subject.  The  French 
government,  in  1841,  ordered  a  revision  of  the  principal  laws 
and  numerical  data  connected  with  the  theory  of  the  steam- 
engine.  This  work  was  intrusted  to  Victor  Regnault,  and  the 
results  of  his  investigation  occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  the  twenty- 
first  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences. 
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This  Tolume  is  a  monument  of  scientific  industrj  and  skill,  and 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  physical  science.  Among  the 
other  numerical  data,  Regnault  carefully  redetermined  the 
amount  of  diminution  of  volume  of  atmospheric  air  under  in- 
creasing pressure.  He  repeated  the  experiments  of  Dulong  and 
Arago  with  a  greatly  improved  apparatus,  and  extended  his  in- 
vestigations to  other  gases.  It  will  not  be  possible,  in  this  text- 
book, to  enter  into  a  description  either  of  the  method  or  of  the 
apparatus  employed.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  although  they  were 
similar  in  general  to  those  adopted  by  Dulong  and  Arago,  they 
differed  in  one  important  detail.  Instead  of  keeping  the  quan- 
tity of  the  gas  in  the  measuring-tube  constant  during  the  whole 
experiment,  as  his  predecessors  in  the  same  line  of  investigation 
had  done,  he  continually  forced  fresh  gas,  by  means  of  a  condens- 
iug-pump,  into  the  measuring-tube  as  the  pressure  increased,  and 
thus  had  the  volume  of  gas  in  the  tube  the  same  pi'eparatory  to 
each  measurement.  The  apparatus  was  so  delicately  constructed, 
that  he  could  measure  the  difference  of  level  of  the  mercury  in  the 
two  tubes  to  nearly  the  half  of  a  millimetre,  and  also  the  volume 
of  the  gas  in  the  measuring-tube  with  as  great  an  accuracy  at  the 
highest  as  at  the  lowest  pressures.  •  We  would  most  earnestly 
recommend  the  student  to  examine  the  original  memoir  of 
Regnault,*  as  one  of  the  best  examples  of  a  successful  scientific 
investigation  on  record.  From  the  results  which  Regnault  ob- 
tained, the  following  table  has  been  calculated :  — 


TolamM. 

Pranures.                                                                 1 

Air. 

DiinBraMM. 

Cu-bonto 
Acid. 

DifferanM 

HydrogvB.   '    DiSiBrttDC*.     1 

1 

I 
i 

1.0000 

4.9794 

9.9162 

14.8248 

19.7198 

+0.0000 
+0.0206 
+0.0838 
+0.1762 
+0.2802 

1.0000 

4.8288 

9.2262 

18.1869 

16.7054 

+0.0000 
+0.1722 
+0.7788 
+1.8131 
+8.2946 

1.0000 

6.0116 

10.0660 

15.1896 

20.2687 

-0.0000 
-0.0116 
-0.0660 
-0.1895 
-0.2687 

This  table  supposes  that  a  given  volume  of  gas  is  taken,  not,  as 
usual,  under  the  atmospheric  pressure,  but  under  an  initial  pres- 
sure represented  by  a  column  of  mercury  one  metre  in  height, 
and  then,  by  increasing  the  height  of  the  column  of  mercury,  suc- 
cessively condensed  to  one  fifth,  one  tenth,  one  fifteenth,  and  one 

*  M^moirefl  de  TAcad^inie  des  Sdenoes,  Tom.  XXI.  p.  829. 
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twentietli  of  its  primitiye  Yolume.  It  is  eyident,  that,  if  Mari* 
otte's  law  were  invariable,  it  would  require,  in  the  case  of  any  gas, 
pressures  corresponding  to  columns  of  mercury  respectively  five, 
ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  metres  high  to  produce  this  result.  Now, 
in  the  table,  opposite  to  each  volume,  are  given  the  heights  of 
the  columns  of  mercury  in  metres,  which  are  actually  required, 
as  deduced  from  the  experiments  of  Regnault  on  air,  carbonic 
acid,  and  hydrogen.  In  the  case  of  air  and  carbonic  acid, 
it  will  be  noticed  that  less  pressure  is  required  than  that  indi- 
cated by  the  law.  In  the  case  of  hydrogen,  on  the  other  hand, 
more  is  required.  We  might  put  these  results  in  a  form  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  table  on  page  294,  and  give  opposite  to  each 
pressure  the  observed  volume  and  the  calculated  volume.  It 
would  then  appear  that  air  and  carbonic  acid  are  condensed 
more  by  a  given  pressure,  and  hydrogen  less,  than  the  amount 
required  by  Mariotte's  law. 

It  appears,  then,  from  these  experiments,  that  Mariotte's  law  is 
not  an  exact  expression  of  the  truth,  even  for  air.  The  deviation 
from  the  law  in  the  case  of  air,  however,  is  exceedingly  small, 
and  it  required  all  the  precautions  with  which  Begnault  guarded 
his  experiments  to  detect  and  measure  it.  In  a  theoretical  point 
of  view,  this  deviation  is  of  the  greatest  importance ;  but  in  the 
practical  application  of  Mariotte's  law  in  the  manometer,  and  in 
the  determination  of  the  volumes  of  gases,  it  may  be  entirely 
overlooked. 

By  carefully  examining  the  table  on  page  296,  it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  deviation  from  the  law,  in  the  case  of  all  three  of  the 
gases,  increases  rapidly  with  the  increase  of  the  pressure.  This 
is  the  general  law  in  regard  to  all  gases  which  have  been  studied. 
Hence  we  may  conclude  that,  as  the  pressure  diminishes  and  the 
gas  expands,  the  deviation  from  the  law  of  Mariotte  becomes ' 
gittdually  less,  until,  at  an  infinite  degree  of  expansion,  this  law 
would  be  the  exact  expression  of  the  truth.  Regnault  did  not, 
however,  extend  liis  experiments  to  pressures  less  than  that  of 
the  atmosphere,  because  the  precision  of  his  method  was  not 
sufficient  to  detect  at  such  pressures  any  deviation  from  the 
law. 

The  table  will  also  lead  us  to  another  important  conclusion. 
On  comparing  the  numbers  of  hydrogen  and  of  air,  it  will  be 
found,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  that  they  deviate  from 
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the  law  of  Mariotte  in  opposite  directions.  Starting  .from  a 
state  of  infinite  expansion,  at  whidi  both  would  exactly  obej, 
as  just  stated,  the  law,  it  would  be  found,  on  gradually  in- 
creasing the  pressure,  that  the  volume  of  the  air  diminished  in  a 
greater  proportion,  but  that  of  hydrogen  in  a  less  proportion,  than 
the  pressure.  Here,  then,  are  two.  gases,  one  varying  from  the 
law  on  one  side,  and  the  other  on  tlie  0}^)06ite  side.  Between 
these  two  we  may  conceive  of  a  gas  which  should  have  a  com- 
pressibility exactly  conforming  to  the  law.  This  hypothetical 
gas  being  taken  as  the  limit,  we  have  on  the  one  side  a  class  of 
gases,  c(»nprising  air,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  etc.,  whidi 
have  a  greater  and  constantiy  increasing  compressibility,  and  on 
the  other  side  a  single  gas,  hydrogen,  forming  a  class  by  itself, 
and  having  a  less  and  constantly  diminishing  compressibility. 
The  law  of  Mariotte  jonay,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  limit,  not 
realized  in  nature,  from  which  the  difTerent  gases  deviate  on 
either  side  more  or  less,  according  to  their  nature,  as  well  as  ac- 
cording to  the  pressure  to  which  they  are  exposed. 

Some  experiments  of  Begnault  seem  to  sliow  that  the  class  to 
which  a  gas  belongs  depends  upon  the  temperature.  He  noticed 
that,  although  carbonic  acid,  as  shown  by  tiie  table,  deviates  very 
markedly  from  the  law  of  Mariotte  at  the  temperature  of  0°,  yet 
that  it  conforms  almost  precisely  to  it  at  the  temperature  of  lOO*". 
He  also  noticed  a  similar  fact  in  regard  to  air,  which  was  found 
to  deviate  from  the  law  much  less  at  an  elevated  temperature 
than  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  he 
concludes  that  a  temperature  could  easily  be  attained,  at  which 
the  deviation  would  become  insensible  to  our  means  of  observa- 
tion. He  even  thinks  it  probable,  tliat,  at  a  very  high  tempera- 
ture, the  air  would  again  deviate  from  the  law  of  Mariotte,  but 
in  the  opposite  direction,  namely,  tliat  in  which  hydrogen  devi- 
ates at  the  ordinary  temperature.* 

Generalizing  these  observations,  it  is  supposed  that  tiie  same 
would  be  true  of  all  the  gases  belonging  to  the  first  class.  As 
tlie  temperature  is  increased,  it  is  supposed  that  their  compres- 
sibility would  gradually  diminish,  and  that  they  would  finally 
conform  exactly  to  Mariotte's  law,  at  difierent  temperatures, 
determinate  for  each  one.     If  the  temperature  were  pushed 

*-  Uimtnrw  de  rAcad^mk  dea  SdenceB,  Tom.  XXI.  p.  403. 
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beyond  this  limit,  it  is  supposed  that. they  would  deviate  anew 
from  tbe  law,  but  in  an  opposite  direction,  passing  over  into 
the  class  of  gases  of  which  at  the  ordinary  temperature  we  have 
but  one  example,  hydrogen.  On  the  other  hand,  since  hydrogen 
possesses,  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air  the  character 
which  those  gases  have  at  a  high  temperature,  it  is  natural  to 
conclude  that,  by  lowering  the  temperature  sufficiently,  we  should 
bring  this  gas  to  the  condition  in  which  they  exist  at  the  ordinary 
temperature.  We  should  expect  to  find,  that,  at.a  certain  degree 
of  cold,  it  would  conform  exactly  to  the  law  of  Mariotte;  and  that, 
'  at  a  still  lower  temperature,  it  would  deviate  &om  that  law  again, 
but  in  an  opposite  direction.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that, 
although  these  conclusions  are  in  conformity  with  the  analogies 
of  science,  they  are  based  upon  too  slight  experimental  data  to 
make  them  of  much  value ;  and  further  experiments  on  the  com- 
pressibility of  gases  at  high  temperatures  are  among  the  most 
important  desiderata  of  this  branch  of  science. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  further  experiments  on  tiie  condensa^ 
tion  of  air,  nitrogen,- oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  oxide  of  carbon  have 
been  made  by  Natterer  with  a  very  powerful  condenstng->appara- 
tus,  with  which  he  has  been  able  to  exert  a  pressure  of  nearly  three 
thousand  atmospheres.  Even  with  this  immense  pressure,  he  did 
not  succeed  in  condensing  these  gases  to  liquids;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  he  found  that  the  compressibility  in  all  the  five  cases 
was  lesi  than  that  required  by  Mariotte's  law.  From  his  results, 
the  following  'table  *  has  been  calculated  by  interpolation :  -^ 


PreMore  in 

Hydrogen. 

Oxygen. 

Nitrogen. 

Air. 

Oxide  of     , 
Nitrogen. 

I 

50 
100 
500 
1,000 
1,354 
1,500 
2,000 
2,M)0 
2,790 

1 

50 

98 
896 
623 

•      a 

776 
899 
977.5 
1008 

1 
50 
100 
489 
595 
657 

1 

50 

99 

S81 

519 

590 
641 
684 
705 

1 

50 

lOO 

896 

627 

607 
661 
704 
726 

1 

60 

100 

412 

544 

617 
669 
708 
727 

*  This  table  b  taken  ftom  Liebig  und  Kopp,  Jahresbericht  fur  1854,  Seite  88. 
the  faU  letalts^  bm  Wlen  Acad.'Ber.  XU.  199,  or  Fogg.  Ann.,  XCIV.  436. 
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Opposite  to  the  number  of  atmospheres  of  pressure  is  given  for 
each  of  tlie  five  gases  tlie  number  of  volumes  which  are  con- 
densed by  the  different  pressures  into  one  volume.  In  other  words, 
these  numbers  represent  the  number  of  volumes  into  which  one 
volume  of  the  condexised  gas  would  expand,  if  allowed  to  expand 
freely  under  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  If  the  gases  fol- 
lowed the  law  of  Mariotte,  the  number  of  volumes  would  always 
be  equal  to  the  number  of  atmospheres  of  pressure.  According 
to  these  experiments,  the  number  is  very  much  less  than  this, 
showing  that  at  these  high  pressures  the  compressibility  is  very 
greatly  diminished.  It  will  be  noticed  that  these  results  are  in 
accordance  with  those  of  Regnault  in  regard  to  hydrogen,  but 
directly  opposite  to  them  in  regard  to  the  other  gases.  Since, 
however,  the  experiments  of  Naterer  were  conducted  in  a  man- 
ner Hot  calculated  to  give  accurate  numerical  results,  they  re- 
quire further  confirmation. 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  history  of  Mariotte's  law, 
both  because  it  furnishes  one  of  tlie  best  examples  of  refined  sci- 
entific investigation,  and  also  because  it  illustrates  in  a  very 
forcible  manner  the  character  of  a  very  large  class  of  the  so-called 
laws  of  nature.  The  compressibility  of  gases  was  in  the  first 
place  studied  with  a  comparatively  rude  apparatus,  and  a  simple 
law  was  discovered,  which  was  accepted  as  the  absolute  truth. 
Later,  when  the  methods  of  investigation  had  become  more  ac- 
curate, it  was  found  that  the  law  was  not  general,  but  it  was  still 
maintained  in  regard  to  air,  until  finally  the  refined  experiments 
of  Regnault  proved  that  it  failed  here  also.  Still  the  law  remauis 
as  an  ideal  truth  towards  which  nature  *tends,  but  which  is  never 
fully  reached,  and  we  can  even  trace  the  action  of  the  agents 
which  produce  the  perturbations.  So  is  it  with  most  physical  laws. 
They  are  not  relations  realized  wilfli  mathematical  exactness,  but 
ideal  truths  always  more  or  less  false  in  each  particular  case.  In 
another  place,*  the  author  has  termed  this  class  of  laws,  which 
are  merely  expressions  of  external  phenomena,  phenomenal  laws. 
In  some  few  cases,  as  in  the  law  of  gravitation,  we  have  been 
able  to  go  behind  the  phenomena  to  their  proximate  cause ;  and 
in  such  cases  the  very  variations  have  been  seen  to  be  neces- 
sary consequences  of  the  law  itself.     So,  possibly,  it  will  be  with 

*  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academj  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Vol.  Y.  p.  369. 
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the  law  of  Mariotte,  when  we  understand  the  constitution  of  the 
gaseous  condition  of  matter.  But  even  in  regard  to  the  law  of 
gravitation,  there  always  have  been  residual  phenomena  unex- 
plained by  the  law,  and  so  probably  there  always  will  be ;  until, 
as  we  go  on  widening  our  generalizations,  the  last  generaliza- 
tion of  all  brings  us  into  that  Presence  of  wliich  all  natural  phe- 
nomena are  the  direct  manifestation. 

(166.)  Limit  to  the  Compressibility  of  Gases.  —  It  has  been 
shown  that  all  gases,  when  submitted  to  pressure,  are,  with  one 
exception,  compressed  to  a  smaller  volume  than  that  calculated 
from  the  law  of  Mariotte ;  and  we  have  also  seen  that  the  devia- 
tion from  the  law  increases  rapidly  with  the  pressure.  With  most 
gases,  however,  experiments  prove  that  the  compressibility  does 
not  increase  indefinitely  ;  but  that,  when  the  pressure  reaches  a 
certain  point,  the  gas  changes  into  a  liquid.  This  change  of  state 
takes  place  suddenly,  but  it  is  preceded  by  the  increase  of  the 
compressibility  of  the  gas,  which  has  just  been  noticed,  and  which 
becomes  very  rapid  as  the  point  of  condensation  is  approached. 
Some  persons  have  been  led  by  this  fact  to  the  opinion  that 
the  deviation  from  the  law  of  Mariotte  is  owing  to  a  partial 
liquefaction  of  the  gas ;  but  the  experiments  of  Regnault  and 
Despretz,  already  cited,  tend  to  disprove  this  theory.  The  pres- 
sure under  which  the  condensation  to  the  liquid  state  takes  place 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  gas,  and  also  especially  on  the 
tenaperature.  We  shall,  therefore,  defer  the  consideration  of  this 
subject  to  the  chapter  on  Heat. 

Application  of  Mariotte^ s  Law. 

(167.)  Pressure  of  the  Atmosphere  at  different  Heights^  — 
Having  become  familiar  with  Mariotte's  law,  we  are  prepared  to 
study  the  variation  of  pressure  as  we  rise  in  the  atmosphere, 
which  has  been  already  noticed  in  (156.  3).  This  question  is 
evidently  one  of  great  importance ;  because,  if  we  can  discover 
the  law  by  which  the  pressure  varies,  we  can  easily  deduce  from 
two  observations  of  the  barometer  made  at  different  heights  the 
difference  of  level  of  the  two  stations. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  the  density  of 

the  atmosphere  must  vary  constantly  with  the  elevation  above 

the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  hence  that  it  is  not  absolutely  the 

same  at  any  two  levels,  however  near  to  each  other.    Neverthe- 
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less,  for  conYOuience,  we  will  suppose  that  the  atmosphere  con* 
sists  of  a  series  of  Tery  thiu  concentric  layers,  having  a  common 
thickness,  which  we  will  represent  by  d ;  and  that  the  density  is 
uniform  throughout  each  layer,  changing  abruptly  aa  we  pass 
from  one  to  the  next.  Moreover,  in  order  to  reduce  the  ques- 
tion to  its  simplest  form,  we  will  suppose  that  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere  at  the  different  elevations  is  tlie  same,  and  at 
0**  C.  We  may  now  represent  the  different  quantities  to  be  used 
in  our  problem  thus :  — 

d  =  the  common  thickness  of  the  concentric  layers. 

Xi,  Xj)  ^s  •  •  •  •  ^n  =  the  distances  of  the  lower  surfaces  of  the  successive 

layers  from  the  centre  of  the  earth. 
Jf^f  Htf  Hi ... ,  -^  =  the  heights  of  the  barometer  in  the  successive  layers. 
{Sp.  Gr.)x,  (Sp.  Gr.)t ....  (JSp.  Gr.)^  =  the  specific  gravity  of  the  air  in 

the  successive  layers,  referred  to  mercury. 

We  have,  then,  for  the  thickness  of  the  first  layer,  x^  —  Xi  =  rf, 
and  for  the  fall  of  the  column  of  mercury  in  tlie  height  of  the  first 
layer,  Hi  —  H^.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  a  column  of  atmos- 
pheric air  equal  to  x,  —  Xi  supports  a  column  of  mercury  equal 
to  JET,  —  Hi.  Now,  since  the  air  acts  in  all  respects,  so  far  as 
regards  pressure,  like  a  liquid  of  a  very  small  specific  gravity 
(151),  it  follows  that  the  proportion  [81]  is  true  for  these  two 
columns  of  air  and  mercury.  Representing,  then,  the  specific 
gravity  of  mercury  by  unity,  we  have 

Hi  —  H,  :a:,— a:i  =  (;^.Gr.), :  1, 

Moreover,  since  the  pressure  is  proportional  to  the  density  [99], 
it  is  also  proportional  to  the  specific  gravity ;  and  we  have,  for 
any  two  layers,  such  as  the  first  and  the  nth, 

CSp.Or.yr.CSp.Gr.\^H,:H., 
or 

Representing  by  C  a  constant  quantity,  we  may  evidently  put 

<^Sp.Gr.^,=  C  Hx,     and      (^Sp.Gr.).=  C  H,.       [102.] 

The  value  of  C  depends  upon  the  latitude  of  the  place  and  on 
the  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  as  will  hereafter  be  shown. 
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Comparing  the  two  values  of  (^Sp.Or.^iy  [101]  and  [102},  we 
obtain 

^LIZ^^CH,,     or      H,  =  H,(1  —  Cd). 
Bj  the  same  course  of  reasoning  we  should  obtain 

We  can  in  like  manner  readily  form  the  following  table  :  — 

x^  —  x,  =  d,  H^=:H,(\  —  Cd)  =  H,{l—Cd). 

a:,  — ar,  =  2d;  H^  z=z  H^  {I  —  C d)  =  H,{l—Cdy. 

x,  —  x,  =  3d,  If^  =  B,(l  —  Cd)  =  H^{l  —  Cd)\ 

x.^,—x,=nd,        H^^,^H^{l  —  Cd)^H,(l  —  Cdy. 

The  values  d^  2dj  S  d  . . . .  nd^  which  represent  the  elevations 
above  any  given  level,  are  evidently  terms  of  an  increasing  arith- 
metical progression  ;  and  the  values  of  -HI,  JE6,  H . . . .  JET^,  which 
represent  the  pressures  at  these  elevations,  are  evidently  terms  of 
a  geometrical  progression,  —  since  each  value  is  formed  from  the 
preceding  by  multiplying  by  the  constant  quantity  (1  —  Crf). 
Moreover,  since  the  value  of  this  quantity  is  less  than  unity,  the 
progression  is  decreasing. 

From  the  equation  JEt+,=  fll  (1  —  C  d)\  we  can  easily  ob- 
tain a  formula  for  calculating  tlie  difiference  of  elevation  from  the 
height  of  the  barometer  at  any  two  stations.  Taking  the  loga- 
rithms of  the  two  members,  this  equation  becomes 

log  j^^,  —  log  JK  =  n  log  (1  —  C  rf)>  or,  developing, 

=  «^(_Cd—JC»(P  —  iC»d»  — ....). 

We  have  assumed  that  the  common  thickness  of  the  atmospheric 
layers  (rf)  was  only  very  small.  We  may  now  pass  at  once  to  the 
actual  condition  of  the  atmosphere  by  making  d  infinitely  small. 
The  cP,d*  . .  ..J being  all  infinitely  less  than  d^  may  be  taken  at 
zero,  and  the  equation  becomes 

or,  chan^ng  the  signs  of  all  the  terms, 

log  JETi  —  log  ft  +  ,  =  »d -^ ; 
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from  which  can  be  easily  deduced 

In  this  formula,  nd  is  obviously  the  sum  of  the  Uiicknesses  of  the 
infinitely  thin  layers  between  the  levels  of  the  two  stations,  and 
is  therefore  the  quantity  required.  We  will  represent  it  by  z. 
M  is  the  modulus  of  the  common  tables  of  logarithms,  or 
2.302585  *  C  is  the  constant  already  mentioned.  H^-.x  is  the 
height  of  the  barometer  of  the  upper  station,  which  we  can  more 
conveniently  represent  simply  by  h ;  and  Hi  the  height  at  the 
lower  station,  which  we  can  more  conveniently  represent  by  JET. 
The  formula  then  becomes 

rc  =  log~.:^.  [103.] 

The  constant,  C,  in  this  equation  is  a  quantity  which,  multi- 
plied by  the  height  of  the  barometer,  will  give  the  specific  grav- 
ity (relatively  to  mercury)  of  the  air  in  which  the  barometer  is 
immersed  [102].  We  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  show  that 
the  weight  of  one  cubic  centimetre  of  air,  and  hence  also  its  spe- 
cific gravity,  varies  not  only  with  the  pressure  fl",  but  also  with 
the  elastic  force  of  the  vapor  which  it  contains,  with  the  tempera- 
ture, and  with  the. intensity  of  the  force  of  gravity  at  the  place 
of  observation.  All  these  circumstances  must,  therefore,  modify 
the  value  of  the  constant  C  If,  however,  we  reduce  the  condi- 
tions to  their  simplest  form,  and  suppose  that  the  temperature 
is  0**  C.  at  both  stations,  that  the  place  of  observation  is  on  tlie 
parallel  of  45°,  and  that  the  atmosphere  is  one  half  saturated 

with  vapor,  we  have,  for  the  value  of  the  constant,  ^v  =  18,336 

metres ;  and,  neglecting  the  variation  of  the  intensity  of  gravity 
with  the  elevation,  [103]  becomes  f 

z  =  log  ^18336  =  log  JT 18336— log  A  18388;    .    [104.] 

*  Some  writers  use  as  M  the  reciprocal  of  this  valae. 

t  It  is  evident  that  these  conditions  are  never  realized  in  the  atmosphere.  The  tem- 
peratnre  diminishes  very  rapidly  as  we  ascend ;  and  the  force  of  gravity  varies  with  the 
elevation,  as  well  as  with  the  latitude  of  the  place  of  observation.  In  the  practical 
application  of  this  method  in  determining  differences  of  level,  it  is  necessary  to  pay  re- 
gard to  all  thepe  circumstances.  The  eminent  mathematidan  La  Place  calculated  a 
formula  for  finding  the  value  of  x,  in  which  all  the  causes  which  may  modify  the  pres- 
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in  which  IT  and  h  denote  the  height  of  the  barometer  in  millime- 
tres. If,  further,  we  suppose  that  the  lower  station  is  at  the  ^a 
level,  and  that  the  barometer  at  this  level  is  at  its  mean  height, 
or  760  m.  m.,  the  formula  becomes 

X  =  52,822.6  metres  —  log  h  18386.  [105.] 

Bare  of  the  difTcrent  layers  of  the  atmosphere  have  been  considered.  In  this  formala, 
the  letters  denote  the  following  yalaes :  — 

//  »  height  of  barometer  at  the  lower  station. 

T  =^  tcmperatnre  of  barometer  at  the  lower  station. 

t  =^  temperature  of  the  air  at  the  lower  station. 

h'  «  height  of  barometer  at  the  upper  station. 
T^  =  temperature  of  barometer  at  the  upper  station.  • 

V  »  temperature  of  the  air  at  the  upper  station. 

X  -s  latitude  of  the  place  of  obserration. 

X  :»  in  the  fourth  factor  the  approximate  height  determined  from  the  pravious  factors. 

The  formula  of  La  Place  is  then  as  follows  :  — 

\}  +     1000   /' 

5. 
(I  +0.00265  cos  21), 

V  "^    6886196  /' 

which  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  complex  equation  of  the  MAanique  Cdette 
(CEuvres  de  La  Place,  Tom.  IV.  p.  328,  Paris,  1845).  The  terms  and  fiictors  of 
the  formula  have  been  numbered  for  the  sake  of  reference.  The  first  two  terms  are  the 
same  as  in  [104],  and  give  the  approximate  elevation.  The  third  term  is  a  correction 
for  the  difference  of  temperature  of  the  mercury  columkis  at  the  stations.  The  correct- 
ed altitude  is  now  to  be  multiplied  by  three  factors.  The  first  (marked  4)  corrects  it 
for  the  difference  of  temperature  of  the  air  at  the  two  stations ;  the  second  (5),  for  the 
variation  of  gravity  with  the  latitude ;  and  the  third  (6),  for  the  variation  of  gravity 
with  the  elevation.  The  calculation  of  the  value  of  x  is  rendered  exceedingly  easy  by 
means  of  a  set  of  tables,  originally  prepared  by  Oltmans,  which  are  given  in  the  Annu- 
aire  du  Bureau  da  Longitudes  of  Paris.  Similar  but  more  extended  tables,  calculated 
by  Delcros,  Guyot,  and  Loomis,  are  contained  in  the  collection  of  Meteorological 
Tables  prepared  by  Professor  Arnold  Guyot,  and  publbhed  by  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. 

M.  Biibinet  (Oamplea  Rendus  de  VAcad€mie  des  Sciences  for  March,  1857)  has  pro- 
posed a  modification  of  La  Place's  formula,  which  dispenses  both  with  the  use  of  loga- 
rithms and  with  tables  of  any  kind.  The  notation  is  the  same  as  before,  but  tlie  two 
barometers  are  supposed  to  be  reduced  to  the  same  temperature,  and  the  small  correc- 
tion for  the  latitude  is  omitted.    The  modified  formula  is  as  follows  : «- 

X.  16,000  metre.  «;-=^«    0  + '-^^-0- 

In  using  this  formula,  the  two  heights  of  the  barometer  must  first  be  reduced  to  xero, 
and  it  will  then  give  accurate  results  for  elevations  of  less  than  1000  metres,  and  ap- 
proximate results  even  for  much  greater  elevations.    For  farther  information  on  this 

26* 
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From  this  formula,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  pressure  and  spe* 
cific  gravity  of  the  atmospliere  at  different  elevations,  on  the 
assumption  that  its  condition  is  as  just  supposed ;  and  by  means 
of  it  the  following  table  has  been  constructed. 

Pressure  and  Specific  Gravity  of  the  Air  at  increcuing  Altitudes, 


MatrMabon 

Balk  or«qiul 

^pcrlfle  flniTitj. 

Height  of 

tlM8«a. 

WdghtofAlT. 

Alrat;0e.u.-1 

BaroiDeter. 

0 

1  c:m.» 

1 

76.00 

5,520 

2     « 

i 

38.00 

11,040 

4     « 

i 

19.00 

16,560 

8     « 

i 

9.50 

22,080 

16     « 

tV 

4.75 

27,600 

32   « 

ttV 

2.38 

This  table  illustrates  the  fact  already  stated  on  page  303  ;  for 
while  the  elevation  above  the  sea  level  increases  in  an  arithmeti- 
cal progression,  the  height  of  the  barometer  and  the  specific 
gravity  diminish  in  a  geometrical  progression.  Dr.  Young  has 
calculated  that,  if  the  air  continues  to  diminish  in  specific  gravity 
according  to  the  law  indicated  in  the  above  table,  one  cubic  inch 
of  air,  of  the  mean  specific  gravity  at  the  earth's  surface,  would; 
at  a  distance  of  four  thousand  miles  from  the  earth  (a  distance 

subjccty  we  woald  refer  the  student  to  the  excellent  collection  of  tables  by  Professor 
Gnyot,  already  mentioned. 

In  taking  obser>'ations  of  the  barometer  for  the  pnrpose  of  measuring  heights,  certain 
precautions  are  indispensable,  in  order  to  obtain  good  results.  If  the  horizontal  disunce 
between  the  stations  is  considerable,  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  two  observations  si- 
multaneously, in  order  to  eliminate  the  effect  of  the  accidental  changes  to  which  the 
barometer  is  liable ;  or,  if  this  is  impossible,  to  return  to  the  first  station,  and  ascertain 
whether  the  pressure  has  changed  in  the  interval.  If  it  has,  the  observation  should  be 
rejected.  But  even  this  method  of  observing  wiU  not  eliminate  the  effects  of  tlie  regu- 
lar changes,  because  these  are  not  necessarily  the- same  at  the  two  stations,  and  do  not 
take  place  at  precisely  the  same  moment,  especially  when  the  difference  of  elevation  is 
considerable.  The  same  is  also  more  or  loss  .tnie  of  the  accidental  changes.  In 
order  to  eliminate  all  these  causes  of  error,  it  is  best  to  make  a  great  number  of  obser- 
vations simultaneonsly  at  both  stations,  and  to  take  the  mean  ;  and  this  course  is  es- 
sential when  the  two  stations  are  several  miles  apart.  For  example,  in  finding  the 
elevation  of  a  place  above  the  sea  level,  it  is  best  to  take  the  barometric  mean  of  the 
place,  calculated  from  observations  extending  over  several  years,  and  compare  it  with 
a  similar  mean  taken  at  the  sea  level.  In  the  tropics,  where  the  accidental  variations 
barely  exist,  and  where  the  regular  variations  follow  well-known  laws,  accurate  results 
can  be  obtained  by  taking  successive  observations  at  the  different  stations.  With  pood 
instruments  and  careful  obsen-ation,  the  diffeience  of  level  can  be  ascertained,  from 
the  formula  of  La  Place,  within  a  metro. 
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equal  to  the  earth's  radius),  fill  the  whole  orbit  of  Saturn  ;  and, 
ou  the  other  hand,  if  a  mine  could  be  dug  forty-six  miles  deep 
into  the  earth,  that  the  air  at  the  bottom  would  be  as  dense  as 
quicksilver. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  there  is  probably  a  limit  to  the 
upper  surface  of  our  atmosphere,  as  definite  as  that  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  ocean.  At  this  elevation,  the  repulsive  force  of  the 
particles  is  supposed  to  be  balanced  by  their  gravitation  towards 
the  earth.  If  we  assume  that,  at  this  point,  the  repulsive  force 
is  equal  to  a  column  of  mercury  one  millimetre  high,  we  can 
easily  calculate  the  height  of  the  atmosphere.  The  second  term 
of  the  second  member  of  [105]  disappears,  since  log  1  =  0,  and 
we  obtain  x  =  52,822.6  metres.  But  this  assumes  that  the  tem- 
perature is  the  same  at  this  high  elevation  as  at  the  surface, 
namely,  0°.  The  probability  is  that  the  temperature  is  about 
— W  C.  We  must,  therefore,  make  a  correction  for  this  difier- 
ence,  amounting,  as  follows  from  La  Place's  formula,  (see  note, 
p.  804,)  to  0.12  of  the  whole,  which  reduces  tlie  height  to 
46,483.9  metres. 

Instruments  illustrating  the  Properties  of  Gases. 

(168.)  Manometers.  —  This  name  (derived  from  fj^vd^^rare^ 
and  i^erpov^  measure^  is  applied  to  a  class  of  instruments  which 
are  used  for  measuring  the  elastic  force  or  pressure  of  confined 
gases  and  vapors.  Of  the  numerous  forms  of  the  manometer, 
we  shall  describe  but  three. 

1.  For  pressures  less  than  the  atmosphere,  the  most  convenient 
form  of  manometer  for  the  laboratory  is  that  represented  in  Pig. 
272,  at  the  side  of  the  barometer.  It  consists  simply  of  a  tube, 
open  at  both  ends.  The  lower  end  dips  into  a  reservoir  of  mer- 
cury, and  the  upper  end  connects,  by  a  flexible  hose,  with  the 
vessel  containing  the  gas  or  vapor  whose  pressure  we  wish  to 
measure.  If  the  gas  exerts  no  pressure,  or,  in  other  words,  if 
there  is  a  vacuum  in  the  vessel,  it  is  evident  that  the  mercury 
will  stand  at  the  same  height  in  the  tube  as  in  the  barometer ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  gas  exerts  pressure,  the  mercury 
will  be  depressed  by  the  exact  amount  of  this  pressure.  By 
measuring  with  a  cathetometer  the  difference  of  level  in  the 
barometer  and  manometer  tubes,  we  can  ascertain  the  exact 
amount  of  the  pressure,  or  tension,  of  the  confined  gas. 
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fig.  873. 

2.  The  form  of  manometer  represented  in  Pig.  273,  which  -we 
owe  to  Regnault,  may  be  used  both  for  pressures  greater  and  less 
than  that  of  the  atmosphere.  It  consists  of  two  glass  tubes,  g^  h 
and  t  A;,  which  are  cemented  into  an  iron  U,  (made  as  represent- 
ed in  Pigs.  276,  277,  and  278,)  and  form  together  an  inverted 
siphon.  Between  the  two  arms  of  the  siphon,  and  forming  a 
part  of  the  iron  U,  is  placed  a  three-way  cock,  whose  construc- 
tion is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  figures.  According  to  the 
position  which  we  give  to  this  cock,  we  may  either  open  or  close 
the  communication  between  the  glass  tubes,  or  vent  the  mercury 
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from  either  tube  alone,  or  from  both  together,  at  pleasure.  The 
tube  t  k  is  open  at  the  top,  and  the  mercury  column  which  it 
coutains  receives  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.    The  tube  g  h 


nff.274. 


ng.278. 


Fig  27& 


terminates  in  a  capillary  tube,  which  is  bent  at  right  angles,  and 
connected  with  the  vessel,  a  6,  containing  the  gas  or  vapor  whose 
elasticity  we  wish  to  measure,  by  a  connection  of  peculiar  con- 
struction, and  admirably  adapted  for  experiments  of  this  kind. 
To  the  end  of  the  tube  bg  is  cemented  the  steel  cap  a'b'  d\ 
which  is  represented  in  Fig.  274.     The  face  of  this  cap  is  formed 


Fig.  278. 


Fig.  277. 


Fig.  278. 


by  a  plane  surface,  a'  6',  and  by  a  hollow  cone,  o'.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  face  of  the  stopcock  which  closes  the  reservoir  has 
exactly  a  reverse  form,  and  the  two  are  carefully  ground  to- 
gether. In  order  to  secure  a  joint  which  is  absolutely  hermeti- 
cal,  it  is  only  necessary  to  press  the  two  together  by  means  of 
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a  brass  collar  (Fig.  275),  which  is  tightened  bj  means  of  tlie 
screws,  after  having  interposed  a  little  melted  India-rubber. 
Tlie  elasticity  of  the  gas  in  the  reservoir  a  6  is  measured  by 
the  diflFerence  of  the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  two  arms  of  tlie 
tube,  and  by  the  height  of  the  barometer.  If  the  level  is  the 
same,  then  it  is  evident  that  the  elasticity  is  exactly  equal  to 
tlie  atmospheric  pressure,  and  is  measured  by  the  height  of  the 
barometer.  If  the  level  is  higher  in  the  tube  h  g  than  in  i  k, 
then  the  elasticity  is  measured  by  the  height  of  the  barometer 
less  the  diflfereuce  of  level.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  level  is 
highest  in  the  tube  t  A;,  then  the  elasticity  is  measui*ed  by  the 
height  of  the  barometer  plus  the  difference  of  level.  Represent- 
ing the  elasticity  by  jQ,  the  height  of  the  barometer  reduced  to 
0**  by  fii,  and  the  diflFerence  of  level,  also  reduced  to  the  stand- 
ard temperature,  by  A„,  we  have  in  every  case 

fi  =  U;  =fc  A,.  [106.] 

8.  The  form  of  manometer  just  described,  although  an  ex- 
ceedingly accurate  instrument,  cannot  be  conveniently  used 
when  the  elasticity  is  greater  than  two  atmospheres,  because, 
when  the  diflFerence  of  level  exceeds  76  cm., 
the  tube  i  k  must  be  made  inconveniently  long, 
and  the  instrument  becomes  diflficult  to  manage. 
Where  great  accuracy  is  not  necessary,  we  can 
then  use  with  advantage  a  form  of  the  manom- 
eter which  is  represented  in  Fig.  279,  and  which 
is  based  on  Mariotte's  law ;  for  although,  as  we 
have  seen,  this  law  is  not  rigorously  true,  even 
in  regard  to  air,  yet  the  deviation  is  so  small 
that  it  may  be  regarded  as  exact  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes. 

This  third  form  of  manometer  consists  of  a 
cylindrical  glass  tube,  closed  at  the  top  and 
filled  with  dry  air.  The  lower  end  of  the  tube 
passes  through  the  collar  of  a  cast-iron  reservoir, 
and  dips  under  the  surface  of  the  mercury,  with 
which  it  is  in  part  filled.  At  the  side  of  the 
fig.K».  reservoir  is  an  opening  which  connects  by  the 

tube  A  with  the  closed  vessel  or  boiler  contain- 
ing the  gas  or  vapor  whose  elastic  force  is  to  be  measured. 
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The  whole  apparatus  is  fastened  to  a  wooden  plank  for  con- 
venience and  security. 

The  quantity  of  the  air  contained  in  the  glass  tube  is  such 
that,  when  the  opening  at  A  communicates  with  the  atmosphere, 
the  mercury  stands  at  the  same  level  in  the  tube  and  reservoir. 
Consequently,  opposite  to  this  level  on  the  plank  is  marked  the 
figure  1.  If,  now,  a  pressure  is  transmitted  through  A  equal  to 
two  atmospheres,  the  mercury  will  rise  in  the  tube  untQ  the  ten- 
sion of  the  confined  air,  added  to  the  pi*essure  of  the  mercury 
column,  just  balances  it.  Were  it  not  for  the  weight  of  the  mer- 
cury, it  would  rise  to  just  one  half  of  the  height  of  the  tube  ;  but 
in  fact  it  rises  to  somewhat  less,  because  a  part  of  the  pressure  is 
supported  by  the  mercury  column  itself.  In  like  manner,  if  the 
pressure  is  increased  to  four  atmospheres,  the  mercury  does  not 
rise  to  three  quarters  of  the  height  of  the  tube,  because  the  pres- 
sure is  in  part  sustained  by  the  column  of  mercury,  and  is  not, 
tlierefore,  all  transmitted  to  the  confined  gas.  It  is  easy  to  cal- 
culate the  exact  point  to  which  it  will  rise  when  the  height  of  the 
tube  is  known,  and  to  graduate  the  instrument  by  inscribing  the 
number  of  atmospheres  at  the  side  of  the  tube.  This  instrument 
is  not  sufficiently  delicate  for  high  pressures  ;  for,  the  volume  of 
the  air  becoming  smaller  and  smaller,  the  divisions  become  pro- 
portionally close  together. 

The  metallic  manometer  of  Bourdon,  based  on  the  elasticity  of 
metals,  has  been  already  described  (104). 

(169.)  Pneumatic  Trough.  —  This  simple  contrivance,  which 
we    owe    to    Dr.  c 

Priestley,  for  col- 
lecting and  trans- 
ferring gases,  is 
one  of  the  most 
valuable  instru- 
ments of  chemis- 
try. It  consists 
usually  of  a  rec- 
tangular trough, 
made  of  glass  or 
of  any  other  suit- 
able material,  in 
which  is  suspended  a  shelf,  as  represented  in  Fig.  280.    The 
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shelf  is  perforated  with  one  or  more  holes,  and  its  under  surface 
is  concave.  When  in  use,  the  trough  is  filled  with  water  to  a 
level  which  is  one  or  two  inches  above  the  shelf.  In  order  to  col- 
lect a  gas,  a  glass  jar  or  bell  is  first  filled  with  water,  and  then 
placed  on  the  shelf  with  its  mouth  downwards  and  over  the  hole. 
The  tube  conducting  tlie  gas  is  now  adjusted  so  that  its  mouth 
shall  open  under  the  shelf,  when  the  gas,  as  it  escapes,  will  bubble 
up  and  displace  the  water  sustained  in  the  jar  by  the  pressure  of 
the  air.  After  one  jar  is  filled  with  gas,  it  may  be  moved  to  one 
side,  and  its  place  supplied  with  another,  previously  filled  with 
water,  as  before ;  or  the  jar  may  be  removed  from  the  trough  by 
sliding  under  its  open  mouth,  still  immersed  in  water,  a  plate. 
On  lifting  the  plate  from  the  trough,  it  will  hold  sufficient  water 
to  retain  the  gas  in  the  bell  standing  on  it.  We  can  also  readily 
transfer  gases  from  one  jar  to  another  by  filling  the  jar  to  receive 
the  gas  with  water,  placing  its  mouth  over  the  hole  in  the  shelf, 
and  then  pouring  up  the  gas  from  the  other  jar. 
Avery  simple  pneumatic  trough  may  be  made  with  an  earthen- 


Fig  28L 


ware  basin  of  water,  as  represented  in  Fig.  281.  The  jar  in 
which  the  gas  is  to  be  collected  can  be  readily  put  in  its  place  in 
the  following  way.  It  is  first  filled  with 
water,  and  a  glass  plate  pressed  witli  the 
hand  over  the  mouth.  It  is  then  inverted, 
the  mouth  plunged  under  the  water  of  the 
basin,  and  the  glass  plate  removed.  The 
mouth  of  the  jar  may  be  conveniently  supported  on  an  inverted 


I 


o 


Fig.  282. 
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saucer,  in  which  two  holes  have  been  perforated,  as  represented  in 
Fig.  282.  Through  the  hole  at  the  side  passes  the  end  of  the 
tube  conducting  the  gas. 

There  are  many  gases  which  are  absorbed  by  water,  and  in  ex- 
perimenting on  these  we  use  a  trough  filled  with  mercury.  Such 
a  trough  is  represented  in  Fig. 
283,  and  two  vertical  sections 
of  the  same  in  Fig.  284.  On 
account  of  the  cost  of  mer- 
cury, the  mercury  trough  is 
made  in  such  a  form  as  to 
economize  as  far  as  possible 
the  metal.  In  other  respects, 
it  is  precisely  similar  to  the 
water-trough,  and  does  not 
require  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion. 


Fig.  288. 


Fig.  284. 

In  measuring  the  volume  of  a  gas  standing  in  a  graduated  bell 
over  the  pneumatic  trough,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  ga3 
is  not  exposed  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  as  indicated  by 
the  barometer,  except  when  the  level  of  the  liquid  is  the  same 
both  in  the  bell  and  in  the  trough.  When  the  level  is  higher  in 
the  bell,  then  the  pressure  exerted  on  the  gas  is  evidently  meas- 
ured by  the  height  of  the  barometer  -Hi  less  the  height  of  a  col- 
umn of  mercury  A©?  which  is  equivalent  to  the  difference  of  level. 
If  the  trough  is  filled  with  mercury,  this  height  is  equal  to  the 
difference  of  level ;  if  with  water,  we  can  always  easily  find,  by 
[81],  the  height  of  the  column  of  mercury,  which  is  equivalent 
to  the  difference  of  water  level,  or,  more  readily,  by  inspection 
from  Table  XIX.  Let  us  call  this  difference  of  level,  reduced  to 
centimetres  of  mercury  at  0**  G.,  Aq.  In  order,  then,  to  reduce  the 
27 
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volume  of  gas  to  the  standard  pressure  of  76  c.  m.,  we  have,  bj 
[98 J,  the  proportion 


riP^a— At:76, 


or 


v=  V*    — 


76 


[107.] 


The  difference  of  level  may  always  be  measured  by  a  cathe- 
tometer,  or  more  rudely  by  a  graduated  scale.     We  can  also 

avoid  this  measurement  by  sinking 
or  raising  the  bell  in  the  trough 
until  the  level  is  the  same  in  both 
(see  Pig.  285).  This  is  not,  how- 
ever,  so  accurate  a  method. 


Plf.286. 


FIg.SW. 


(170.)  Gasometers.  —  These  are  instruments  for  collecting 
and  preserving  larger  volumes  of  gas.  They  have  various  forms, 
but  tliat  represented  in  Pig.  286  is  one  of  the  most  useful.  It 
consists  of  a  closed  and  air-tight  cylindrical  vessel,  Ay  made  of 
copper  or  zinc,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  basin,  C.  This  basin  is 
supported  on  the  cylinder  by  five  columns  of  copper,  two  of  which, 
a  and  6,  are  hollow,  and  furnished  with  stopcocks.  The  tube  a 
opens  at  once  into  the  the  top  of  the  cylinder ;  but  the  tube  &,  on 
the  contrary,  descends  quite  to  the  bottom.  At  c,  there  is  a  small 
stopcock  for  drawing  off  the  gas ;  and  at  rf,  a  short  curved  tube, 
which  can  be  hermetically  closed  by  the  screw-plug  k. 

In  order  to  use  the  instrument,  we  commence  by  pouring 
water  into  the  basin  C,  having  first  closed  the  opening  d,  and 
opened  the  stopcocks  a  and  b.  The  water  now  flows  into  the 
cylinder  by  the  long  tube  6,  and  the  air  escapes  by  the  tube  a, 
and  we  continue  pouring  water  into  C  until  the  cylinder  A  is. 
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completely  filled,  when  vre  cIobo  the  stopcocks  a  and  6,  In  order, 
now,  to  fill  the  cylinder  with  gas,  we  open  the  tubulaturo  A:,  and 
introduce  the  mouth  of  the  tube  connecting  with  the  vessel  from 
which  the  gas  is  evolved.  The  pressure  of  the  air  sustains  the 
water  in  the  gasometer,  and  the  gas,  as  it  bubbles  up,  collects  in 
the  upper  part,  displacing  the  water,  wliich  slowly  flows  from  the 
tubulaturo.  When  the  evolution  of  gas  has  ceased,  we  remove 
the  tube  and  close  the  tubulaturo  d. 

IP  now  we  open  the  cock  &,  a  portion  of  the  water  from  the 
vessel  C  descends  into  the  cylinder,  and  the  confined  gas  is  com- 
pressed by  the  force  of  a  column  of  water  equal  in  height  to  the  dif- 
ference of  level  of  the  water  in  the  two  vessels  A  and  C  Hence, 
on  opening  the  cock  c,  the  gas  will  flow  out,  and  its  place  will  be 
supplied  with  water  from  the  vessel  C.  Or,  if  we  wish  to  fill  a 
bell  with  gas,  we  first  fill  it  with  water,  cover  the  mouth  with  a 
glass  plate,  and,  having  inverted  it  in  the  vessel  C,  place  it  over 
the  tube  a.  On  opening  the  cock,  the  gas  will  rise  into  the  bell 
and  displace  the  water  it  contains,  while  an  equivalent  amount 
of  water  will  descend  by  the  tube  b  into  the  cylinder. 

(171.)  Safety-Tubes.  —  These  tubes,  which  are  frequently 
connected  with  chemical  apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
explosions,  or  preventing  the  mixing  of  liquids  which  the  vessels 
composing  the  apparatus  contain,  are  excellent  illustrations  of  the 
properties  of  gases.  Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  we  are 
preparing  chlorine  gas  from  hyperoxide  of  manganese  and  chlo- 
rohydric  acid,  in  the  flask  A  (Pig.  287), 
and  that  connected  with  this  flask  by  the 
bent  tube  abc  is  a  test-glass  filled  with 
a  solution  of  caustic  soda,  on  which  we 
wish  the  gas  to  act,  and  which  absorbs 
it  rapidly.  So  long  as  the  chlorine  is 
evolved  with  great  rapidity  the  process 
goes  on  with  regularity,  and  the  gas  bub- 
bles up  through  the  solution. 

Tlio  elastic  force  of  the  chlorine  gas  in 
the  flask  is  evidently  greater  tlian  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere;  because  it 

balances  not  only  the  atmospheric  pressure  on  the  solution  of 
caustic  soda,  but  also  a  column  of  this  solution  whose  heiprht, 
a  (Fig.  287),  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  level  between  the  surface 
of  the  liquid  in  the  test-glass  and  the  open  mouth  of  the  gas- 


rig.  287. 
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tube  c.  The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  measured  by  H^^  the 
height  of  the  column  of  mercury  which  it  supports.  We  maj 
also  measure  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  column  of  liquid  a  in 
the  same  way  ;  for  when  we  know  its  specific  gravity,  it  is  easy, 
by  [81],  to  find  the  height  of  a  column  of  mercury  which 
would  exert  the  same  pressure.  Let  Jh  represent  the  height  of 
this  column  of  mercury,  and  (  ^.  Gr.)  and  (  Sp,  GrS)'  the  specific 
gravities  of  mercury  and  the  solution  respectively;  we  shall 


have  a :  h^  =  ( <^.  GV.)  :  (  Sp.  Gry^  and  A,  =  a 


{Sp,Gr.y 


Then 


«==^  +  a 


[108.] 


{Sp.Gr.) 

the  elastic  force  of  the  gas  in  the  balloon  is  equivalent  to  a  col- 
umn of  mercury  whose  height  equals  the  sum  of  H^  and  A,,  or 

{Sp.Gr.y 
(Sp.Gry 

Let  us  suppose,  now,  that  from  any  cause,  such  as  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  materials,  or  the  cooling  of  the  flask,  the  evolution  of 
chlorine  ceases ;  it  is  evident  that,  if  the  solution  continues  to 
absorb  the  gas  contained  in  the  flask  il,  the  elastic  force  of  this 
gas  will  constantly  diminish,  and  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
remaining  constant,  will  cause  tlie  liquid  to  rise  in  the  tube  b  c. 
If  the  experimenter  is  present,  he  can  prevent  accident  by  uncork- 
ing the  flask ;  but  if  the  absorption  continues,  the  greater  part  of 
the  solution  may  be  pressed  over  into  the  flask,  and  the  experi- 
ment defeated. 
Such  an  accident  can  be  prevented  by  adjusting  to  the  flask 
the  safety-tube  e/g",  having  the  form  rep- 
resented in  Fig.  288.  Into  this  tube  we 
pour  a  quantity  of  the  same  liquid  which 
is  contained  in  the  flask,  and  which  in  tlie 
present  case  would  be  chlorohydric  acid. 
When  the  process  is  going  on  regularly, 
and  the  gas  is  escaping  from  the  mouth  of 
the  tube  c,  the  tension  of  the  gas  in  the 
flask  will  raise  a  column.  A,  of  chlorohy- 
dric acid  in  the  tube/^,  which  must  ne- 
cessarily exert  a  pressure  equal  to  this 
tension  less  the  pressure  of  the  air  on 
the  top  of  the  column.  Hence  by  [108] 
this  pressure  is  measured  by  a  column  of  mercury  which  equals 

a  (5^-^f .      Moreover,  if  QSp.  Gr.y  represents   the    specific 
(*^.  Gr.) 


U^ 


Fig.  288. 
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gravity  of  the  acid,  a  column  of  mercury  exerting  an  equiva- 
lent pressure  will  also  be  equal  to  A  ^,'^*  ^  '^  ,  and  we  shall  have 

If  now  the  evolution  of  gas  ceases,  and  the  tension  of  the  gas 
in  the  flask  becomes  less  than  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  as 
before,  the  liquid  will  rise  in  the  tube  b  c.  But  it  will  also  fall 
in  the  tnhegf;  and  if  the  parts  are  properly  proportioned,  the 
chlorohydric  acid  will  fall  to  the  lowest  point,  /,  of  the  safety- 
tube,  before  the  solution  reaches  the  point  b,  when  air  will  enter 
the  flask  by  the  safety-tube  and  prevent  any  accident.  A  bulb  is 
blown,  at  the  point  Uy  sufficiently  large  to  hold  all  the  liquid  con- 
tained in  the  tuhefg ;  and  the  air,  in  entering  the  flask,  bubbles 
through  the  liquid  in  this  bulb. 

This  safety-tube  is  also  a  security  against  the  bursting  of  the 
flask.  It  not  unfrequently  happens,  in  experiments  similar  to 
the  one  just  described,  that  the  mouth  of  the  exit-tube  becomes 
clogged  by  a  deposition  of  solid  matter.  If,  now,  the  evolution  of 
gas  continues,  the  pressure  rapidly  increases  on  the  interior  of 
the  flask,  and  soon  becomes  greater  than  the  thin  walls  of  the 
vessel  can  resist,  when  an  accident  would  result.  A  safety-tube 
effectually  prevents  such  a  possibility;  for  when  the  tension  of  the 
gas  becomes  much  greater  than  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  liquid  will  be  driven  out  of  the  safety-tube,  and  the  gas  can 
then  escape  freely  into  the  atmosphere. 

The  safety-tube  also  enables 
us  to  introduce  liquids  into  the 
flasks  during  the  experiment, 
without  removing  the  cork. 

When  the  vessel  used  for  mak- 
ing gas  is  a  retort,  the  safety- 
tube  may  be  attached  to  the  exit- 
tube,  as  represented  in  Fig.  289. 
This  peculiar  form  of  safety-tube 
is  called  Welter^ s  tube^  from  the 
name  of  the  chemist  who  in- 
vented it. 

In   making  hydrogen  or  car« 
bonic  acid,  we  frequently  use  a  two-necked  bottle,  such  as  is 
27* 
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represented  in  Fig.  290.  The  safety-tube  may  then  be  a  simple 
straiglit  tube  surmounted  by  a  funnel,  and  dipping  a  few  milli- 
metres below  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  bottle.     If,  as  be- 


nt. 290. 


Fig.29L 


.fore,  we  pass  the  gas  into  some  solution  contained  in  a  test-glass 
(Fig.  291),  the  tension  of  the  gas  in  the  bottle  will  raise  a  column 
of  liquid,  A,  in  the  safety-tube,  whose  height  will  bear  the  same 
proportion  to  that  of  the  column  a  (Fig.  289)  which  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  liquid  in  the  test-glass  has  to  that  in  the  bottle. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  we  wish  to  transmit  the  same 
gas  through  a  series  of  flasks  containing  the  same  or  different 
solutions.  Let  us  suppose  that  we  used  the  arrangement  of 
three-necked  bottles  represented  in  Fig.  292,  containing  solutions 


Vlff.292. 


which  absorb  the  gas  evolved  from  the  flask  -4,  and  let  us  exam- 
ine what  would  be  the  tension  of  the  gas  in  the  successive  jars. 
The  gas  in  the  jar  E  communicates  directly  witli  the  atmosphere 
through  the  tube  o,  and  its  tension  is  therefore  represented  by 
tlie  height  of  the  barometer,  or  H^.  The  tension  of  the  gas  in 
the  jar  D  must  evidently  be  measured  by  the  height  JES  plus  the 
height  of  a  column  of  mercury  which  is  equivalent  to  the  coluinu 
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of  the  liquid  in  the  jar  £,  indicated  by  a""  in  the  figure.  In  like 
manner,  the  tension  of  the  gas  in  the  jar  C  will  be  equal  to  the 
tension  in  D  plus  a  quantity  which  is  measured  by  a  column  of 
mercury  equivalent  to  a'" ;  and  so  on  for  C  and  B.  Finally,  the 
tension  of  the  gas  in  the  flask  will  be  equal  to  the  tension  in  B  plus 
a  quantity  which  is  measured  by  a  column  of  mercury  equivalent 
to  a'.  If,  then,  we  represent  the  specific  gravities  of  the  liquids  in 
the  four  bottles  by  cP,  rf",  d"\  and  d"'\  and  that  of  mercury  by  i, 

d'         d" 
we  shall  have  for  the  equivalent  mercury  columns,  a'  — ,  a"  — , 

a'"  -r- ,  and  a""  -r-  .     The  measures  of  the  tension  of  the  gas  in 

0  0 

the  four  bottles  and  the  flask  are,  then,  as  follows :  — 

In  tlie  bottle  E....H^. 

"        «     2)       ^0 +  «""—. 

d 

d  d 

0  d  d 

In  the  flask  A        ^o  +  «""  —  +  «'"  —  -{-a'^^+a'  -.   [110.] 

If,  now,  the  evolution  of  gas  ceases  in  the  flask,  while  the  ab- 
sorption continues  in  the  bottles,  it  is  evident  that  there  will  be 
a  transfer  of  liquid  from  right  to  left  through  the  bottles,  and 
from  the  first  bottle  to  the  flask ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  either 
of  the  tubes  be  — ,  ft'c' . . . .,  should  become  clogged,  the  pressure 
would  increase  indefinitely  in  the  apparatus,  until  one  of  the  ves- 
sels in  front  of  the  obstruction  bursts.  This  would  usually  be 
the  flask,  because  it  is  weaker  than  the  rest.  Both  of  these  dan- 
gers may  be  avoided,  by  arranging  the  apparatus  with  safety- 
tubes,  as  represented  in  Fig.  293 ;  for  then,  if  the  pressure  in 
the  bottles  or  flask  becomes  considerable,  a  portion  of  the  liquid 
will  be  forced  out  at  these  tubes ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  be- 
comes much  less  than  tliat  of  the  atmosphere,  air  will  bubble  in 
through  the  same  channels. 

When  the  gas  is  flowing  freely  from  the  flask  through  the 
apparatus,  and  bubbling  in  each  bottle,  it  is  easy  to  calculate 
the  heights  to  which  the  liquid  will  rise  in  the  safety-tubes, 
since  the  tension  of  the  gas  in  the  difierent  parts  of  this  ap- 
paratus must  be  the  same  as  in  the  other.     For  example,  the 

d"" 
tension  of  the  gas  in  D  is  measured  by  Hj  +  a""  —  ;   but  it 
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must  also  be  measured  by  £5  plus  a  column  of  mercury  equiv- 
alent to  the  column  of  liquid  h'"  in  the  safety-tube.  This 
column  of  mercury,  as  is  eyident  from  what  has  been  said, 

d'"  d!"  d"" 

is  equal  to  h'"  — ;  and  hence  we  have  A'"  —  =  a""  -j- , 


or 


A'"=a" 


,d!" 


And  in  like  manner  we  can  easily  find 

,  d"" 
d'"  ' 

d" 


h"  =  a' 


df" 


df 


A'==  a"%r  +  a'"^,  -f-a" 


d'                 d"                d'"  d!'" 

h  /»/  _    J-   /!/'  Z_    J-  n"'  - U  /x""  _ 


d" 

d" 


[111.] 


The  apparatus  thus  constructed  is  usually  called  Woolfs  appa- 
ratus. 

(172).  Siphon.  —  The  principle  of  this  well-known  instru- 
ment is  illustrated  by  Fig.  294.  The  siphon-tube  a  6  c  is  filled 
with  the  same  liquid  as  the  two  beaker- 
glasses  in  which  its  ends  are  dipped,  aiid 
the  liquid  is  sustained  in  the  tube  by  the 
pressure  of  the  air.  If  the  level  of  tlie 
liquid  in  the  two  vessels  is  on  the  same  hori- 
zontal plane,  it  is  evident  that  the  columns 
ng.  294.  of  liquids  in  the  two  legs  of  the  siphon  will 
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have  the  same  vertical  heigbt,  and  will  be  in  equilibrium.  If, 
however^  the  liquid  stands  at  a  lower  level  in  one  vessel  than  in 
the  other,  as  in  the  figure,  then  the  two  columns  of  liquid  iii  tlie 
legs  of  the  siphon  will  not  have  the  same  height,  and  a  difference 
of  pressure  will  residt,  corresponding  to  the  difference  of  level. 

In  order  to  ascertain  what  will  be  the  result  of  this  difference  of 
pressure,  take  a  section  tlirough  the  tube  at. the  highest  point,  b, 
and  consider  the  amount  of  pressure  on. the  two  faces  of  this  sec- 
tion. On  the  face  towards  the  vessel  a,  this  pressure  is  equal  to 
thQ  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  (measured  by  the  height  of  the 
barometer),  or  JE^  less  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  the  liquid  used 
whose  height  is  equal  to' the  difference  of  level  between  b  and  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  vessel  a.  Let  us  represent  the  height 
of  a  column  of  mercury  which  is  equivalent  to  that  of  the  liquid 
by  A,,,  and  the  surface  of  the  section  by  s.  We  shall  then  have, 
for  the  pressure  on  this  surface  of  the  section,  the  value 

f  =  s{H,  —  h,^.  [112.] 

On  the  surface  of  the  section  towards  the  vessel  c,  we  have  for 
the  pressure  a  value 

S^=s(iH,—h',};  [118.] 

in  which  h'o  represents  the  height  of  a  column  of  mercury  which  is 
equivalent  to  a  column  of  the  liquid  used  whose  height  is  equal 
to  the  difference  of  level  between  b  and  c.  When  tlie  level  of  tho 
liquid  is  the  same  in  both  vessels,  it  is  evident  that  A„=/i'o.  Hence 
the  pressures  on  the  two  surfaces  are  equal,  and,  as  already  stated, 
there  will  be  an  equilibrium.  If  the  level  in  the  vessel  c  is  lower 
than  in  a,  then  Ao<A'o,  and  H^  —  /iq^Ho  —  A'o-  There  will, 
therefore,  be  an  excess  of  pressure  in  the  direction  of  the  vessel  c 
equal  to  A'o  —  A©,  which  will  cause  a  constant  flow  of  liquid  in 
the  direction  of  the  greatest  pressure.  This  flow  will  continue 
until  Au=sA'o9or  until  the  level  is  the  same  in  both  vessels.  If 
the  vessel  c  is.removed,  then  A'^  represents  the  height  of  a  column 
of  mercury  equivalent  to  a  column  of  the  liquid  used  whose 
height  equals  the  vertical  distance  between  the  mouth  of  the 
tube  and  ft.  If  this  mouth  is  below  the  level  of  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel  a,  it  is  evident  that  Aq  can  never  equal  A'o ;  and  hence 
the  flow  in  this  case  will  continue  until  the  surface  of  the  liquid 
in  the  vessel  falls  below  the  mouth  of  the  tube  at  a.  It  is  evi- 
dent, that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  velocity  of  the  flow  will 
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depend  on  the  difierence  between  A'o  and  h^  In  the  ordinary 
method  of  using  a  siphon,  as  i-cpresented  in  Fig.  294,  this  differ- 
ence is  constantly  diminishing;  and  hence  the  velocity  of  the  flow 
is  constantly  diminishing. 

The  siphon  is  frequently  employed  in  the  laboratory  for  de- 
canting liquids.  Before  using  the  instrument,  it  is  necessary  to 
fill  it  with  the  liquid  to  be  decanted.  If  this  liquid  is  water,  the 
siphon  is  easily  filled  by  closing  the  end  of  the  short  leg  with  the 
finger,  and,  after  inverting  the  instrument,  by  pouring  in  water  at 
the  other  end,  the  air  being  allowed  to  escape  from  the  short  leg 
by  lifting  for  a  moment  the  fiiiger.  When  the  tube  is  filled,  it 
can  easily  be  reversed,  and  the  end,  stilF  closed  with  the  finger, 
plunged  under  the  liquid  in  the  vessel ;  when,  on  removing  the 


nc.206. 


finger,  the  water  will  begin  to  flow.  The  siphon  can  also  be  filled 
by  dipping  the  end  of  the  short  leg  in  the  liquid,  and  sucking 
out  the  air  from  the  other  leg  with  the  mouth.  In  the  labora- 
tory, the  siphon  is  frequently  used  for  decanting  corrosive  liquid; 
and  it  is  then  necessary  to  resort  to  various  contrivances  for  fill- 
ing it.  The  one  represented  in  Pig.  295,  which  can  easily  be 
made  of  glass  tubes  and  cork,  is  one  of  the  best.  The  short  leg 
is  plunged,  as  usual,  into  the  liquid.  The  end  of  the  long  leg  is 
then  closed  by  the  finger,  which  can  be  protected  by  a  piece  of 
India-rubber,  and  the  air  is  sucked  out  by  the  mouth  applied  at 
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Fig.  296. 


the  end  of  the  side  tube.  As  soon  as  the  liquid  descends  into 
the  enlargement  at  the  end  of  the  long  leg,  the  finger  is  with- 
drawn. 

(173.)  Mariotte's  Flask.  —  It  is  sometimes  important  to  ob- 
tain with  the  siphon  a  uniform  flow  of  liquid.  Tliis  can  be  easily 
secured  by  means  of  the  apparatus  represented  in  Fig.  296, 
called  Mariotte* s  flask.  It  consists  of  a  bottle  with  two  necks, 
into  one  of  which  a  straight  tube,  and  into  the 
other  a  bent  tube,  have  been  adjusted  air-tight, 
both  reaching  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  bot- 
tle. The  siphon-tube  is  filled  by  blowing  in  air 
through  the  straight  tube,  when  the  flow  contin- 
ues of  uniform  velocity  until  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  in  the  bottle  has  fallen  to  the  level  b  cd^ 
the  air  constantly  entering  the  bottle  by  the 
straight  tube  at  b. 

It  can  easily  be  shown  that  the  flow  in  this 
case  must  be  uniform  in  velocity.  Consider,  as 
before,  a  section  through  the  siphon-tube  at  the  highest  point. 

The  pressure  on  the  surface  of  this  section  towards  o  is  evi- 
dently 

ir'=  5(iro  — A'o);  [114.] 

where  A'©  is  the  height  of  a  column  of  mercury  equivalent  to  a 
column  of  the  liquid  used  whose  height  equals  the  vertical  dis- 
tance from  o  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  section. 

The  surface  of  the  section  towards  c  is  evidently  exposed  to 
the  pressure  exerted  by  the  confined  air  on  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  in  the  bottle,  less  the  pressure  of  a  column  of  the  liquid 
whose  height  equals  the  vertical  distance  between  this  surface 
and  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  section.  If  we  represent  the 
tension  of  the  confined  air  by  iQ,  and  the  height  of  a  column 
of  mercury  equivalent  to  the  column  of  liquid  by  A"o,  we  easily 
obtain  for  the  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  section, 

^-  =  5(^5— A''o). 

When  the  apparatus  is  in  use,  and  air  is  freely  entering  through 
6,  it  is  evident  that  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  b  is  bal- 
anced by  the  pressure  of  the  confined  air  on  the  surface  of  the 
liquid,  and  by  the  pressure  of  the  column  of  liquid  above  b. 
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Representing  the  equivalent  of  this  column  in  centimetres  of 
mercury,  by  h'\  and  the  height  of  the  barometer  by  £t,  we  ob- 
tain S  =  fi  +  A'"o ;  and  by  substitution, 

f  =  slH,  —  (A';+  A"0] .  [115.] 

Subtracting  from  this  value  [114],  we  obtain 

s-S'^s  [a;-  (A';+  a-)].  [116.] 

The  value  A''t+  A'",  represents  the  height  of  a  column  of  mer- 
cury equivalent  to  a  column  of  the  liquid  used  whose  height 
equals  the  vertical  distance  between  c  and  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  section.  As  this  height  remains  constant,  and  is  indepen- 
dent of  the  height  of  the  liquid  in  the  bottle,  it  is  evident  that 
the  difference  of  pressure  [116]  which  determines  the  velocity 
of  the  flow  will  also  be  constant.  It  is  also  evident  that  tlie  dif- 
ference of  pressure  is  always  equal  to  a  column  of  the  liquid 
used  whose  lieight  equals  the  difference  of  level  between  b  and  o. 
A  very  useful  application  of  Mariotte's  bottle  is  represented  in 
Fig.  297.     It  is  frequently  necessary,  in  the  laboratory,  to  wash 

for  several  hours,  or  even 
days,  a  precipitate  which  has 
been  collected  on  a  filter. 
This  is  done  by  keeping  the 
filter  constantly  full  of  wa- 
ter, which  slowly  percolates 
through  the  porous  mass  on 
the  filter,  and  washes  out 
everything  which  is  soluble. 
Mariotte's  bottle  furnishes 
an  automatic  machine,  by 
whicli  the  water  in  the  fil- 
ter can  be  maintained  at  a 
constant  level.  The  disposi- 
tion of  the  apparatus  is  suf- 
ciently  explained  by  the  fig- 
ure. The  difference  of  level 
between  b  and  o  is  made  very  small,  and  the  water  flows  from 
the  bottle  to  the  filter,  until  the  level  rises  to  the  lower  dotted 
line  in  the  figure.  Then  the  flow  ceases,  but  recommences  as 
soon  as  the  level  falls. 


rig.  297. 
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Fig.  298. 


The  principle  of  Mariotte's  bottle 
is  also  applied  to  produce  a  uniform 
flow  of  air  through  the  tube  apparatus 
which  is  frequently  used  in  chemical 
analysis.  Fig.  298  represents  what  is 
termed  an  aspirator  jar.  The  tube, 
which  passes  air-tight  through  the 
cork  in  the  neck,  has  a  free  communi- 
cation with  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
current  of  air  is  caused  by  the  flow  of 
water  from  the  cock  at  r.  The  veloci- 
ty of  the  flow  of  water  from  the  cock, 
other  things  being  equal,  depends 
upon  the  pressure  exerted  on  a  sec- 
tion of  the  stopcock  ;  and  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  this  will  be 
the  same  until  the  level  of  the  water  in 
the  jar  has  fallen  below  the  mouth  of  the 
tube  F. 

(174.)  Wash-Bottle.  —  This  simple  in- 
strument (Fig.  299),  which  is  so  much 
used  in  the  laboratory,  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  applications  of  the  properties  of  gas- 
es. By  condensing  the  air  over  the  water 
in  the  bottle,  by  blowing  in  at  the  tube  a, 
tlie  liquid  is  forced  out  at  o  in  a  fine  jet, 
which  can  be  directed  at  pleasure. 

Fig.  290. 

Machines  for  Rarefying  and  Condensing  Air. 

(175.)  Tlie  Air-Pump.  —  One  of  the  simplest  forms  of  the 
air-pump  is  represented  in  Fig.  300.  It  consists  of  a  hollow 
brass  cylinder,  in  which  a  piston  moves  readily  up  and  down  by 
a  handle  attached  to  the  piston-rod  above.  The  inner  surface  of 
the  cylinder  is  perfectly  smooth  and  true,  so  that  the  piston, 
which  is  formed  of  yielding  materials,  moves  air-tight  through 
its  whole  course.  Moreover,  the  under  surface  of  the  piston  fits 
exactly  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  so  that,  when  the  piston  is  in 
the  lowest  position,  there  can  be  no  air  between  it  and  the  cylin- 
der bottom.  The  upper  end  of  the  piston  is  closed  by  a  brass  cov- 
er, through  which  the  piston-rod  passes  freely,  and  the  atmosphere 
28 
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has  free  access  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  pistou.  The  lower  end 
of  the  cylinder  opens  into  a  narrow  tube,  which  connects,  at  one 
end,  with  the  glass  bell  on  the  plate  of  the  air-pump  through  the 


rig.  300. 


stopcock  w,  and  at  the  other,  with  the  atmosphere  through  the 
stopcock  p.  Just  below  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  there  is 
placed  a  stopcock  of  peculiar  construction.  The  core  of  the 
cock  is  bored  with  two  holes,  one  of  which  has  the  same  position 
as  in  ordinary  stopcocks,  and  as  is  shown  in  the  figure.  The  po- 
sition of  the  second  is  shown  in  the  small  section  at  the  side. 
When  the  cock  has  the  position  indicated  in  the  main  figure, 
there  is  a  direct  connection  between  the  interior  of  the  cylinder 
and  the  glass  bell.  If  the  cock  be  now  turned  through  ninety  d^ 
grees,  till  it  takes  the  position  shown  in  the  ^mall  section,  the  con- 
nection with  the  glass  bell  will  be  closed,  and  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  atmosphere  opened  through  tlie  channel  s  v.  The 
channel  r  m  opens  in  the  centre  of  a  round  plate  made  of  brass, 
or,  still  better  for  chemical  uses,  of  glass.  This  plate  is  ground  on 
its  upper  surface  perfectly  plane.     The  lower  edges  of  the  glass 
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bell-receivers  are  also  carefully  ground,  and  may  be  made  to 
adhere  air-tight  to  the  plane  by  interposing  a  little  oil. 

The  principle  of  the  air-pump  can  now  be  easily  explained. 
Let  us  suppose  tliat  the  piston  is  in  its  lowest  position,  and  that 
the  stopcock  is  in  the  position  represented  in  the  figure.  If  now 
we  draw  up  the  piston  by  the  hand,  the  air  contained  in  the  bell- 
receiver  and  in  the  tube  connecting  it  with  the  cylinder  will 
expand  until  it  fills  the  cylinder ;  and  its  volume  being  thus 
increased,  its  density  will  be  proportionally  diminished.  Let  us 
next  turn  the  stopcock  q  into  the  position  represented  in  the  sec- 
tion. The  bell  is  thus  hermetically  closed,  but  a  connection  is 
opened  between  the  cylinder  and  the  atmosphere.  Now,  on  press- 
ing down  the  piston,  all  the  air  in  the  cylinder  will  be  forced 
into  the  atmosphere.  The  stopcock  may  then  be  turned  back 
to  its  first  position,  and  the  same  motion  repeated,  which  will  fur- 
ther rarefy  the  air  in  the  bell ;  and  thus  the  process  may  be  con- 
tinued until  the  required  degree  of  exhaustion  is  obtained. 

(176.)  Degree  of  Exhaustion.  —  It  is  obvious  that  the  effect 
of  the  air-pump  depends  upon  the  expansive  force  of  air, 'and 
that  each  motion  of  the  piston  is  accompanied  with  a  certain 
amount  of  expansion,  of  the  air  in  the  bell.  Tliis  amount  is  evi- 
dently determined  by  the  size  of  the  cylinder,  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  bell  and  the  tube  leading  to*  it.  With  these  data,  we 
can  easily  calculate  the  degree  of  exhaustion  after  each  stroke 
of  the  piston. 

Let  us  then  represent  the  volume  of  the  bell-receiver  and  of  the 
tube  connecting  it  with  the  cylinder  by  V\  and  tliat  of  the  cylin- 
der itself,  when  the  piston  is  at  its  highest  position,  by  v.  Let  us 
suppose  that  the  piston  starts  from  its  lowest  position,  and  let  us 
take  the  quantity  of  air  contained  in  the  receiver  and  the  tube  as 
unity.  When  now  the  piston  is  raised,  the  volume  occupied  by 
this  quantity  of  air  (taken  as  unity)  becomes  F-{-  r.  When  the 
stopcock  is  turned  and  the  piston  lowered,  the  volume  v  is  ex- 
pelled, which  is  a  portion  of  the  original  quantity  (or  unity) 

represented  by  y-r^  •     The  piston  is  now  in  its  initial  position, 

and  the  quantity  of  air  remaining  in  the  receiver  and  tube,  after 
the  first  stroke,  is 


Y^v—  V+v- 
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BeTersing  tlie  stopcock,  aud  raising  again  the  piston,  this  quan* 
tityof  air,  yqi;,?  occupying  the  volume  F,  expands  to  the  vol- 
ume F+v.  When  the  piston  descends,  the  volume  v  is  ex- 
pelled, which  is  yV"  <>f  ^^^  whole,  or  of  y.  ;  that  is,  ■■  /,  .^ 
of  unity.     There  remains,  therefore,  after  the  second  stroke. 

At  the  third  stroke  of  the  piston,  tiie  same  proportion  of  the  air 
now  remaining  is  expelled  as  before ;  and  there  is  consequently 
loft,  after  the  third  stroke, 

^ZL -71 r_!_         rii9i 

In  like  manner  there  will  remain,  after  the  nth  stroke, 

F"~*  t?F""*  V* 

(F+r)— »  —  (F-f  r)"  ^  (F+r)"  '         ^^^^'^ 

If,  for  example,  the  volume  of  the  receiver  is  equal  to  ten  litres, 

and  that  of  the  cylinder  to  one  litre,  we  shall  have,  for  the  amount 

10* 
of  air  left  after  the  fiftieth  stroke,  ytr  =  0.0085  of  the  original 

quantity. 

Since  the  value  of  [120]  never  can  become  zero  until  n  ==  oo , 
it  is  evident  that  we  can  never,  even  theoretically,  by  means  of 
the  air-pump,  exhaust  the  whole  of  the  air.  Nevertheless,  theo- 
retically we  ought  to  be  able  to  approach  a  perfect  vacuum  in- 
definitely by  continuing  the  process  for  a  sufficiently  long  time. 
Practically,  however,  the  limit  is  soon  reached ;  and  even  with 
the  best  pumps,  we  can  never  obtain  a  degree  of  exhaustion 
greater  than  that  when  TvWth  of  the  original  quantity  of  air  is 
left  in  the  receiver.  It  is  not  difiicult  to  explain  the  cause  of  the 
discrepancy  between  the  theoretical  and  the  practical  results. 

In  any  machine,  however  well  made,  there  must  be  a  number 
of  joints  which  are  never  absolutely  hermetical.  There  are  fre- 
quently, even  in  the  metal  itself,  imperceptible  pores  which  trans- 
mit air.  During  the  first  few  strokes  of  the  piston,  this  minute 
leakage  produces  no  perceptible  effect ;  but  when  we  attain  a  high 
degree  of  exhaustion,  the  air  enters  by  these  minute  crevices  as 
fast  as  we  can  remove  it  by  the  pump. 
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But  besides  this  imperfection,  the  capability  of  the  instrument 
is  limited  in  still  another  way.  In  calculating  the  degree  of  ex- 
haustion, we  supposed  that  at  each  descent  of  the  piston  the 
whole  of  the  air  was  expelled  from  the  cylinder ;  and  this  would 
be  the  case,  if  the  base  of  the  piston  adhered  exactly  to  the  base 
of  the  cylinder.  In  practice,  however,  there  is  never  an  absolute 
adhesion  ;  and  a  small  amount  of  air  remains  between  the  two, 
which  no  force  applied  to  the  piston  is  able  to  expel.  When, 
therefore,  after  working  the  pump  for  some  time,  this  small 
amount  of  air,  expanded  through  the  whole  interior  of  the  cylin- 
der, exerts  a  pressure  equal  to  that  of  the  air  remaining  in  the 
receiver,  it  is  evident  that  the  air  from  the  receiver  can  no  longer 
expand  into  the  cylinder,  and  the  pump  will  cease  to  exhaust. 
But  although  a  perfect  vacuum  can  never  be  obtained  with  an 
air-pump,  yet  a  suflScient  degree  of  exhaustion  for  all  practical 
purposes  is  easily  attained. 


Fig.  SOL 


(177.)  Air-Pumj/t  vnth  Valves.  —  Tlie  form  of  air-pump  de- 
scribed in  (175)  is  exceedingly  simple  in  its  construction,  and  not 
liable  to  get  out  of  order.    It  is  therefore  well  adapted  for  use  in 
28* 
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the  cliemist'8  laboratory,  where  it  is  exposed  to  vapors  which  are 
likely  to  iujare  any  delicate  valves.  It  is  open,  however,  to  two 
serious  objections.  In  the  first  place,  the  stopcock  q  must  be 
turned  by  the  hand  at  each  stroke  of  the  piston ;  and  although 
this  motion  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  cranks  and  levers,  yet 
this  machinery  renders  the  instrument  unnecessarily  complicated. 
In  the  second  place,  the  piston  must  be  raised  through  the  whole 
length  of  each  stroke,  against  a  great  pressure  of  air,  which 

rapidly  increases  as  tlie 
exhaustion  proceeds,  an 
objection  which  would  bo 
very  serious  in  a  large 
pump,  rendering  a  great 
force  necessary  to  work 
it.  Both  of  these  difficul- 
ties are  overcome  in  the 
pump  represented  in  Fig. 
301.  A  section  of  this 
pump  is  represented  in 
Fig.  302,  and  the  details 
of  the  upper  valvo  m 
Fig.  303. 

In  this  air-pump  there 
are  three  valves,  all  open- 
ing upwards :  one  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder, 
covering  the  mouth  of 
the  tube  connecting  with 
the  receiver  (a  in  Fig. 
802);  one  at  the  top  of 
the  piston,  6,  covering  the 
holes  perforated  tlirough 
it;  and,  finally,  one  at  the 
top  of  tlie  cylinder,  c,  cov- 
ering the  aperture  which  opens  into  the  atmosphere.  The  piston- 
rod  passes  through  a  packing-box,  6,  in  which  it  moves  air-tight, 
and  the  power  is  applied  to  the  piston-rod  by  means  of  a  lever, 
which  facilitates  the  working  of  the  pump«  Let  us  now  sup- 
pose that  we  start  with  the  piston  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder, 
and  proceed  to  raise  it.     The  air  from  the  receiver  expands 


Ftg.802. 
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into  the  emptj  space  thus  formed  in  the  cylinder,  raising  the 
valve  a.  As  now  the  piston  descends,  the  valve  a  closes  and 
prevents  the  air  from  re- 
turning to  the  receiver  ;  and 
this  air  passes  up,  through 
the  holes  in  the  piston,  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  cylin- 
der, raising  the  valve  d. 
When  next  the  piston  rises, 
this  same  air,  now  in  the  up-  ^'  ^ob. 

per  part  of  the  cylinder,  is  forced  out  into  the  atmosphere  by  rais- 
ing the  valve  c.  At  the  same  time,  a  fresh  amount  of  air  from 
the  receiver  expands  into  the  space  below  the  piston,  which  air  is 
forced  out  by  the  next  stroke  at  the  valve  c,  as  before,  and  thus 
continuously. 

It  is  evident  from  the  constiniction,  that,  as  the  piston  rises,  the 
air  above  it  is  gradually  condensed,  and  the  valve  c  does  not  open 
until  the  density  of  the  air  is  equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere. 
During  the  first  few  strokes,  the  force  required  to  raise  the  piston 
is  considerable  ;  but  as  the  exhaustion  proceeds,  the  effort  neces- 
sary becomes  less  and  less,  until  at  last  only  sufficient  force  is 
required  to  overcome  the  friction,  and  a  sudden  pressure  at  the 
end  of  the  stroke  to  expel  the  air  condensed  at  the  top  of  the 
cylinder.  In  pumpd  like  the  one  represented  in  Fig.  300,  the 
size  of  the  piston  and  cylinder  is  necessarily  very  limited ;  be- 
cause, if  the  area  of  the  piston  exceeds  a  very  limited  extent,  the 
pressure  of  the  air  on  the  upper  surface  becomes  so  great,  as  the 
exhaustion  proceeds,  as  to  require  an  impracticable  amount  of 
force  to  work  the  pump.  With  pumps  of  the  construction  just 
described,  this  pressure  is  in  great  measure  removed  ;  and  it  is 
possible  to  increase  very  greatly  their  size  advantageously.  Fig- 
ure 304  is  a  representation  of  a  large  air-pump  of  this  descrip- 
tion, made  by  Ritchie,*  of  Boston.  The  piston  is  10  c.  m.  in 
diameter,  and  the  length  of  the  stroke  26  c.  m.  The  ground 
brass  plate  is  37  c.  m.  in  diameter,  and  admits  of  as  large  a  bell- 
receiver  as  can  be  readily  made.  The  efficiency  of  the  pump 
depends  in  great  measure  upon  the  valves.    These  are  best  made 


*  The  two  representations  of  air-pumps,  Fig.  SOI  and  Fig.  304,  are  from  the  cata- 
logue of  Mr.  E.  S.  Bitchie,  a  very  expert  philosophical-instrument  maker  of  Boston. 
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of  delicate  oil-silk.    The  details  of  the  upper  valre  of  the  pump, 
as  made  by  Ritchie,  are  shown  in  Fig.  308.    The  oil-silk  disk,  a, 


rig.  804. 

is  kept  in  its  place  by  the  pin  6,  and  the  whole  is  protected  by  the 
dome-shaped  covering  c  d.  The  tube  at  the  side  discharges  the 
air,  and  the  oil  which  escapes  with  it  is  conducted  into  a  reser- 
Toir  placed  below  the  basement  of  the  pump.  This  pump  is 
furnished  with  a  manometer  similar  in  principle  to  the  one  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  272,  by  which  the  degree  of  exhaustion  can  be 
ascertained.  It  is  represented  in  the  figure  on  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  pump. 

Besides  those  already  enumerated,  there  is  obviously  another 
limit  to  the  degree  of  exhaustion  which  can  be  obtained  with 
this  pump.  This  arrives  when  the  elasticity  of  the  air  left  in  the 
receiver  is  insufficient  to  raise  the  lower  valve  a.  Fig.  302.  lu 
order  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  the  lower  valve  in  the  French 
form  of  air-pump*  is  opened  and  shut  mechanically.     Babinet 

*  For  a  description  of  the  French  form  of  air-pump,  see  any  of  the  French  works 
on  physics. 
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has  still  further  improved  the  Frendi  air-pump,  by  so  connecting 
the  two  barrels  that,  after  a  certain  degree  of  exhaustion  has 
been' attained,  the  second  is  made  to  exhaust  the  first.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  higher  degree  of  exhaustion  can  be  ob- 
tained with  the  French  pump,  thus  arranged,  than  with  the  pump 
just  described  ;  but  this  gain  is  hardly  compensated  by  the  greater 
complexity  and  consequent  liability  to  derangement,  more  espe- 
cially since  a  sufficient  degree  of  exhaustion  for  all  practical 
purposes  can  be  obtained  without  these  complications. 

(178.)  Condensing-Pump.  —  This  instrument  is  just  the  re- 
verse of  the  air-pump,  and  it  is  used  for  increasing  the  density 
of  air  in  a  receiver,  while  the  air- 
pump  is  used  for  diminishing  it.  Any 
air-pump  may  be  converted  into  a 
condensing-pump  by  changing  the 
direction  of  all  the  valves.  For  ex- 
ample, we  may  use  the  pump  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  300  as  a  condensing- 
pump.  Starting  with  the  piston  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  we  give 
the  stopcock  the  position  represented 
in  the  section  at  the  side.  Then,  on 
raising  the  piston,  the  air  enters  at  v 
and  fills  the  cylinder.  We  now  turn 
the  cock  into  the  second  position, 
when,  on  pushing  down  the  piston, 
this  air  is  forced  into  the  receiv- 
er. We  can  then  reverse  the  stop- 
cock and  repeat  the  process,  until 
the  required  degree  of  condensation 
is  obtained.  Instead,  however,  of 
placing  the  receiver  on  the  brass 
plate,  as  before,  we  screw  it  on  be- 
yond the  stopcock  p^  opening  this 
stopcock,  and  closing  the  stopcock  u. 

Tlie  most  convenient  form  of  con- 
densing-pump for  the  laboratory  is 

represented  in  Fig.  305.  It  consists  of  a  cylinder,  and  a  piston, 
which  is  moved  by  the  handle  M.  The  two  valves,  which  are 
both  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  are  represented  in  section  in 


Fig.  805. 
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Fig.  306.     They  are  made  to  fit  exactly  the  conical  openings  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  and  are  kept  in  place  by  very  delicate 


Fig.  806. 

spiral  springs.  When  the  piston  rises,  the  valve  A  opens  and 
admits  the  air  through  the  tube  c  a  into  the  cylinder.  On  tlie 
other  hand,  when  the  piston  descends,  the  valve  A  closes,  while 
B  opens,  and  the  air  is  forced  out,  through  the  tube  h  d^  into  the 
receiver  placed  at  d.  It  is  evident,  that  if  two  receivers  are  con- 
nected with  the  pump,  one  at  c  and  the  other  at  d^  the  air  will 
be  exhausted  from  one  and  condensed  in  the  other.  The  pump 
may,  therefore,  be  used  either  for  condensing  or  rarefying.  In 
using  the  pump,  it  is  fastened  firmly  to  a  table,  or  some  other 
solid  support,  and  the  handle  M  is  moved  up  and  down  alter- 
nately with  the  two  hands. 

This  simple  machine  is  sufficient  for  almost  all  purposes.  If, 
however,  a  more  powerful  apparatus  is  required  for  condensing 
gases  into  large  reservoirs,  it  is  best  not  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
pump;  but  to  combine  several  cylinders,  connecting  them  all  with 
the  same  receiver.  The  piston-rods  of  all  these  cylinders  can  be 
united  by  cranks  to  one  axis,  and  a  handle  connected  with  a 
fly-wheel  can  be  used  to  give  this  axis  a  regular  and  uniform 
motion. 

(179.)  Water-Pump,  —  Entirely  analogous  in  its  principle  to 
the  air-pump  is  the  common  water-pump,  a  glass  model  of  which 
is  represented  in  Fig.  307.  It  consists  also  of  a  hollow  cylinder, 
in  which  moves  a  piston,  B,  It  has  two  valves,  both  opening  up- 
wards ;  one  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  covering  the  mouth  of 
the  tube  leading  to  the  water  of  the  well,  and  the  other  at  the 
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top  of  the  piston,  covering  the  hole  with  which  it  is  piei*ced.  If 
the  piston  and  valves  are  sufficiently  tight,  this  pump  will  act  as 
an  air-pump,  and  on  moving  the  piston  by  the  handle  P  alter- 
nately up  and  down,  it  will  ex- 
haust the  air  from  the  tube  A. 
But  since  the  end  of  the  tube 
dips  under  water,  the  pressure 
of  the  air  will  force  up  the  water 
until  it  fills  both  the  tubo  and 
the  cylinder  below  the  piston. 
Then,  on  lowering  the  piston, 
the  water  in  the  cylinder  will 
raise  the  valve  o,  and  pass  above 
the  piston.  Afterwards,  on  rais- 
ing the  piston,  this  water  will 
be  lifted  and  discharged  into  the 
pipe  C,  while  a  fresh  quantity  of 
water  will  be  forced  up  by  the 
atmospiieric  pressure  through 
the  valve  S.  Thus,  at  each 
stroke  of  the  piston,  a  quantity 
of  water  is  lifted  equal  to  the 
capacity  of  the  cylinder  less  the 
volume  occupied  by  the  piston 
itself.  If  the  piston  and  valves 
are  not  sufficiently  tight  to  pump 

out  the  air,  they  can  be  made  so  by  pouring  a  little  water  into 
the  pump.  This  is  what  is  called  the  drawing  of  water ^  and  the 
philosophy  of  this  well-known  process  is  evident. 

It  follows  from  this  description,  that  the  pump  will  not  work,  if 
the  bottom  of  the  piston,  in  its  highest  position,  is  over  ten  metres 
above  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  well ;  and  it  was  an  attempt 
of  some  Florentine  engineers  to  raise  water  in  the  suction-tube 
of  a  pump  above  this  height,  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  On  account  of  the  imperfections  of 
the  valves  and  piston,  a  pump  will  seldom  work  in  practice  higher 
than  eight  metres.  The  height  of  the  tube  C,  in  which  the  water 
is  lifted  by  the  piston,  may  be  very  considerable,  and  the  whole 
height  through  which  the  water  is  raised  by  the  pump  is  fre- 
quently very  much  over  ten  metres ;  but  the  difficulty  of  working 
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a  pump,  and  keeping  it  in  order,  increases  very  rapidly  with  the 
height  of  the  cohunu  of  water  which  is  lifted. 

PROBLEMS. 

Unlets  otherwim  itaied,  the  temperature  in  ail  the  following  proUeme  ietobe  taken  as  0^  C^ 
and  the  height  of  the  barometer  at  76  c.  m. 

Weight  of  a  Body  in  Air. 

176.  A  mass  of  metal,  whose  Sp.  Gr,  =  11.35,  weighs  0.575  gramme 
in  a  vacuum.     How  many  milligrammes  will  it  lose  when  weighed  in  air  ? 

177.  A  brass  weight  (Sp.  Gr.  =  8.55)  weighs  in  a  yacnum  one  kilo- 
gramme.    How  many  milligrammes  does  it  lose  when  wei|^ed  in  air  ? 

178.  A  body  loses  in  carbonic  acid  gas  1.15  gramme  of  its  weight 
What  would  be  the  loss  of  its  weight  in  air  and  in  hydrogen  ? 

179.  A  body  loses  7  grammes  of  its  weight  in  air;  how  much  of  its 
weight  would  it  lose  in  carbonic  acid  and  in  hydrogen  ? 

180.  What  is  the  weight  of  hydrogen  contained  in  a  glass  globe  whose 
surface  is  equal  to  10  m.'  ? 

181.  A  glass  globe  from  which  the  air  has  been  exhausted  weighs 
254.735  gram.  When  full  of  air,  it  weighs  289.621  gram.  When 
full  of  another  gas,  308.078  gram.  What  is  the  capacity  of  the  globe, 
and  what  is  the  specific  gravity  of  the  gas  ? 

182.  A  glass  globe  30  c.  m.  in  diameter,  filled  with  air,  and  hermeti- 
cally sealed,  is  balanced  in  the  atmosphere  by  brass  weights  amounting  to 
356.225  gram.  How  much  would  it  weigh  in  a  vacuum  ?  How  much 
would  the  globe  weigh  in  a  vacuum,  if  it  were  opened  so  that  the  air 
could  be  exhausted  from  the  interior?  Sp.  Gr.  of  brass  8.55,  and  of 
glass  3.33. 

183.  A  glass  globe  hermetically  sealed  weighs  in  the  air  25.236  gram, 
and  gains  in  a  vacuum  0.632  gram.     What  is  its  diameter  ? 

Buoyancy  of  Air. 

184.  What  is  the  ascensional  force  of  a  balloon  one  metre  in  diameter, 
three  quarters  filled  with  hydrogen,  when  the  balloon  itself  weighs  one 
hundred  grammes  ? 

185.  Calculate  the  ascensional  force  of  a  spherical  balloon  made  of 
prepared  silk  and  filled  with  impure  hydrogen,  knowing  that  the  bal- 
loon itself  weighs  63,620  gram.,  that  the  prepared  silk  weighs  250  gram, 
the  square  metre,  and  that  a  cubic  metre  of  impure  hydrogen  weighs  100 
gram. 

186.  What  would  be  the  a8oensi<»al  force  of  a  spherical  balloon  seven 
metres  in  diameter,  two  thirds  filled  with  hydrogen,  when  the  balloon  and 
attachments  weigh  twenty  kilogrammes  ? 
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187.  The  material  of  a  balloon  containing  1229  cTm.^  weighs  1.5  gram. 
The  balloon  is  filled  with  hydrogen,  whose  specific  gravity  referred  to 
water  is  0.00009003.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  surrounding  air  is 
0.0013105.     Will  the  balloon  rise  in  the  atmosphere  ? 

188.  The  material  of  a  spherical  balloon  and  its  attachments  weighs 
400  kilognunmes.  This  balloon  is  15  m.  in  diameter,  and  is  three 
fourths  filled  with  gas  whose  specific  gravity  equals  0.0005.  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  surrounding  air  is  0.0013.  What  is  the  ascensional  force 
c£  the  balloon  ? 

Barometer* 

189.  When  the  surface  of  a  column  of  mercury  in  a  barometer  stands 
at  76  centimetres  above  the  mercury  in  the  basin,  with  what  weight  is  the 
atmosphere  pressing  on  every  square  centimetre  of  surface  ?  Sp.  Gr,  of 
mercury  =  13.596. 

190.  To  what  difference  of  pressure  does  a  difference  of  one  centi- 
metre in  the  barometric  column  correspond  ? 

191.  When  the  water  barometer  stands  at  ten  metres,  what  is  the 
pressure  of  the  air  if  the  temperature  is  4*  ? 

192.  How  high  would  an  alcohol  barometer,  and  how  high  a  sulphuric- 
acid  barometer,  stand  under  the  same  circumstances,  disregarding  in  each 
case  the  tension  of  the  vapor  ?  Sp.  Gr.  of  alcohol  =  0.8095 ;  Sp.  Gr. 
of  sulphuric  acid  =  1.85. 

193.  When  the  mercury  in  a  barometer  stands  75.2  c  m.,  with  what 
weight  is  the  atmosphere  pressing  on  every  square  centimetre  of  surface  ? 
How  high  would  barometers  stand  under  the  same  circumstances,  filled 
with  liquids  of  the  following  specific  gravities,  viz.  1.12,  1.45,  2.36,  3  ? 

194.  When  the  mercury  barometer  stands  at  76  .c.  nL,  what  must 
be  the  length  of  a  water  barometer  inclined  to  the  horizon  at  an  angle 
of  30**? 

195.  K  a  barometer,  having  its  lower  end  immersed  in  a  basin  of  mer- 
cury, be  suspended  from  the  beam  of  a  balance,  and  weighed,  is  its  weight 
altered  by  weighing  it  again  when  inverted  and  containing  the  same 
quantity  of  mercury  as  before  ? 

Pre99ure  of  the  Atmosphere. 

196.  Wlien  the  barometer  stands  at  76  c  m.,  how  great  is  the  pres- 
sure of  the  air  upon  a  plane  surface  having  an  area  of  one  square 
metre? 

197.  The  body  of  a  man  of  ordinary  stature  exposes  a  surface  of  about 
one  square  metre.  How  great  a  pressure  does  the  body  sustain  when  the 
barometer  stands  at  72  c  m.  ?  If  the  barometer  rises  to  78  c  m.,  how 
great  is  the  increase  of  pressure  ? 

29 
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198.  When  the  harometer  stands  at  72  c.  m.,  how  great  is  the  pres- 
sure of  the  air  on  a  sphere  whose  radios  Li  equal  to  6675  cm.? 

199.  When  the  barometer  stands  at  76  c  m.,  what  is  the  pressore  ex- 
erted in  the  vertical  direction  on  a  sphere  125  c.  m.  in  diameter  ? 

MarioUe^i  Law. 
In  cU  thae  pwblemg  the  law  i«  to  be  regarded  ae  tuvariabie, 

200.  A  volume  of  hydrogen  gas  was  measured  and  found  to  be  equal 
to  250  c7m.^  The  height  of  the  barometer,  observed  at  the  same  time,  was 
74.2  c.  m.  Wliat  would  have  been  the  volume  if  observed  when  the  ba- 
rometer stood  at  76  c.  m.?  What  would  be  the  volume  at  an  elevation  at 
which  the  barometer  stands  at  56  o.  m«  ? 

201.  A  volume  of  nitrogen  gas  measured  750  c7nh^  when  the  barometer 
stood  at  77.4  c.  m.  What  would  it  have  measured  if  the  barometer 
had  stood  at  76  c.  m.  ? 

202.  A  volume  of  nir  f^tanding  in  a  bell-glass  over  a  mercury  pneumatic 
trough  measured  568  c.  m.'  The  barometer  at  the  time  stood  at  75.4 
centim.,  and  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  bell  was  found,  by  meas- 
urement, to  be  6.5  c.  m.  above  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  trough. 
What  would  have  been  the  volume  had  the  air  been  exposed  to  the  pres- 
sure of  76  c.  m.  ? 

203.  A  volume  of  air  standing  in  a  tall  bell-glass  over  a  mercury  pneu- 
matic trough  measured  78  c.'m.^  The  barometer  at  the  time  stood  at  74.6 
c.  m.,  and  the  mercury  in  the  bell  at  57.4  c  m.  above  the  mercury  in 
the  trough.  What  would  have  been  the  volume  had  the  pressure  been 
76  c  jn.  ? 

204.  What  would  be  the  answers  to  the  last  two  problems,  had  the 
pneumatic  trough. been  filled  with  water  instead  of  mercury  ? 

205.  The  specific  gravity  of  air  at  0^  and  76  c  m.  referred  to  water 
is  0.00129206.  What  is  the  specific  gravity  when  the  barometer  stands 
at  the  following  heights,  viz.  72.65  c  m.,  74.23  c  m.,  75.54  c.  ul, 
77.82  c.  m.  ? 

206.  The  specific  gravity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  at  0®  and  76  c.  m.  re- 
ferred to  water  is  0.00196663.  What  is  the  specific  gravity  when  the 
barometer  stands  at  the  heights  given  in  the  last  problem  ? 

207.  A  glass  globe  10  c.  m.  in  diameter  hermetically  sealed  weighs 
45.120  gram,  when  the  barometer  stands  at  74.5  c.  m.  What  would  it 
weigh  if  the  barometer  stood  at  76  c.  m.  ? 

208.  A  glass  globe  hermetically  sealed,  30  c.  m.  in  diameter,  suspended 
to  one  pan  of  a  balance,  is  poised  by  325.422  grammes  in  brass  weights 
when  the  barometer  stands  at  76.21  c  m.  AAer  several  hours  it  is  found 
to  have  lost  in  weight  0.022  gram.  What  is  now  the  height  of  the  ba- 
rometer, supposing  the  temperature  not  to  have  changed  ?  Sp.  6r.  of 
brass  8.55. 
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200.  A  glass  globe  hermetically  closed  was  found  to  weigh  854.567 
gram,  when  the  barometer  stood  at  73  c  m.,  and  to  weigh  853.917 
gram,  when  the  barometer  stood  at  77  c.  m.  What  is  the  diameter  of 
the  globe? 

210.  A  glass  globe  25  c  m.  in  diameter  contains  how  many  grammes 
of  hydrogen  at  the  following  pressures,  viz.  72.2  c.  m.,  74.6  c  m.,  76  c.  m., 
77.2  cm.? 

211.  Two  glass  globes  are  connected  by  a  tube  in  which  there  is  a 
stopcock.  In  the  first  globe  there  are  250  cTm"  *  of  air  at  a  tension  of  2  c.  m. 
In  the  second,  840  c-  m.'  of  air  at  a  tension  of  10  c  m.  Afler  opening 
the  stopcock,  what  will  be  the  tension  in  both  globes  ? 

212.  Into  an  exhausted  jar  having  a  capacity  of  60  litres  there  have 
been  poured  30  litres  of  nitrogen  at  the  pressure  of  72  c  m.,  15  litres  of 
oxygen  at  the  pressure  of  64  c.  m.,  and  5  litres  of  carbonic  acid  gas  at 
the  pressure  of  78  c  m.     What  is  the  elastic  force  of  the  mixture  ? 

218.  A  glass  globe  contains  8.548  gram,  of  air.  It  is  afterwards  filled 
with  protoxide  of  nitrogen  whose  Sp.  Gr,  =  1.52,  that  of  air  being  unity. 
What  is  the  weight  of  the  ga«<,  1st.  when  the  tension  of  the  two  gases  is 
the  same,  2d.  when  the  tension  of  the  air  is  76  c.  m.  and  that  of  the  pro- 
toxide of  nitrogen  78  c.  m.  ? 

.  214.  A  glass  globe  weighs,  when  completely  empty,  152.475  gram. ;  full 
of  air,  it  weighs  168.386  gram.,  and  full  of  another  gas,  157.235  gram. 
What  is  the  Sp.  Gr.  of  the  gas,  supposing  the  press^ure  the  same  at  all  the 
weighings  ?  Also,  what  correction  must  be  made  if  the  pressure  was  76 
c.  m.  during  the  weighing  of  the  globe,  77  c«  m.  during  the  weighing  of  the 
air,  and  74  c.  m.  during  the  weighing  of  the  gas  ?  The  tension  of  the  air 
and  gas  in  the  balloon  is  supposed  to  be  76  c.  m.,  and  the  temperature  is 
8uppo:$ed  invariable  at  0^. 

Atmotphere* 
TJte  fallowing  pnUemt  may  he  teived  &y  BabineCs  Jbrmula,    See  noU  to  page  304. 

215.  Find  the  difference  of  level  of  two  stations  from  the  following 
data :  — 

Height  of  barometer  at  lower  station  reduced  to  0®  C,     755  m.  ra. 
Temperature  of  air         u  a  I50  c. 

Height  of  barometer  at  upper  station  reduced  to  0®  C,     695  m.  m. 
Temperature  of  air         «  "  10*  C. 

216.  Find  the  difference  of  level  of  two  stations  from  the  following 
data :  — 

Height  of  barometer  at  lower  station  reduced  to  0®  C,     730  m.  m. 
Temperature  of  air         **  «  20*  C. 

Height  of  barometer  at  upper  station  reduced  to  0*  C,     635  m.  m. 
Temperature  of  air        *<  "  15*  C. 

217.  Find  the  height  of  Mount  Washington  above  sea  level  from  the 
following  ob^rvations  of  Prof.  Arnold  Guyot,  Aug.  8,  1851,  4  P.  M. :  — 
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Height  of  barometer  at  Gorham  redaced  to  0^  &,  740.70  jn.  m. 

Temperature  of  air  at  Grorham,        .        .        .  22^.25 
Height  of  barometer  near  the  summit  of  Mount 

Washington  reduced  to  O""  C,       .        .        .,  608.93  m.  m. 

Temperature  of  air  at  summit,     ....  10^.30 

Barometer  at  Gorham  above  sea  level,  •  251  m. 

Air-Pump* 

218.  The  capacity  of  the  cylinder  of  a  pump  is  one  tenth  of  that  of  the 
receiver.  What  will  be  the  tension  of  the  air  in  the  receiver  afler  1,  2, 3, 
4,  5,  10,  and  40  strokes  of  the  piston,  the  original  tension  being  76  c  m.? 

219.  The  capacity  of  the  cylinder  of  a  pump  is  one  third  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  receiver.  After  how  many  strokes  of  the  piston  will  the  ten- 
sion of  the  air  in  the  receiver  be  reduced  to  7^  of  its  primitive  amount  ? 

220.  If  the  air  in  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  is  by  two  strokes  of  the 
piston  made  four  times  rarer  than  it  was  at  first,  what  is  the  ratio  of  the 
capacity  of  the  receiver  to  that  of  the  barrel  ? 

221.  If  in  an  air-pump  the  density  before  is  to  the  density  after  three 
strokes  of  the  piston  as  35  is  to  8,  determine  the  ratio  of  the  capacity 
of  the  receiver  to  that  of  the  barrel. 

222.  If,  in  an  air-pump  similar  in  construction  to  Fig.  300,  an  interval 
be  left  between  the  piston  and  the  lML<e  of  the  cylinder  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible position  of  the  piston,  determine  the  density  of  the  air  in  the  re- 
ceiver after  n  strokes  and  after  an  infinite  number. 

223.  The  piston  of  a  common  pump  is  6  c.  m.  in  diameter,  and  the 
vertical  height  of  the  mouth  from  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  well  is 
6.250  m.  How  great  is  the  intensity  of  the  force  required  to  raise  the 
pi.-iton,  assuming  that  there  is  no  gain  by  leverage  ?  Is  there  any  gain 
in  power  in  the  use  of  a  pump  over  a  bucket  in  raising  water  ? 

224.  What  are  the  conditions  under  which  the  common  pump  will  not 
draw,  when  the  piston  does  not  descend  to  the  fixed  valve  ? 

225.  If  a  body  when  placed  under  the  receiver  of  a  given  air-pump 
weighs  a  gram.,  and  after  n  strokes  weighs  h  gram.,  determine  the  weight 
of  the  body  in  a  vacuum ;  and,  supposing  the  specific  gravity  of  the  body 
known,  determine  the  specific  gravity  of  the  air  in  the  receiver  at  first. 

MUceUaneau9, 

226.  A  cylinder,  the  height  of  which  is  6  c  m.  and  the  radios  of  the 
base  1  c  m.,  is  filled  with  atmospheric  air.  To  what  depth  will  a  piston 
sink  in  the  cylinder  which  weighs  10  kilogrammes?  To  what  depth 
would  it  sink  if  it  weighed  1000  kilogrammes? 

227.  In  the  cylinder  described  in  the  last  example,  a  piston  is  forced 
down  2  c  m. ;  determine  the  pressure  of  the  confined  air.  Determine 
also  the  pressure  of  the  air  when  it  is  forced  down  5.64  c  m. 
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228.  Calculate  the  total  weight  of  the  atmosphere  in  kilogrammes,  sup- 
posing the  height  of  the  barometer  76  c.  m.,  and  the  radius  of  the  earth 
considered  as  a  sphere  equal  to  6,366  kilometres.  Calculate  also  the 
volume  of  an  equivalent  mass  of  gold,  knowing  that  the  JS^.  Gr.  of  gold 
=  19.363,  and  that  of  mercury  =  13.596. 

229.  If  the  altitude  of  the  mercury  in  a  barometer  placed  in  an  ordi- 
nary diving-bell  be  observed  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  descent,  deter- 
mine the  depth  descended. 

230.  Determine  the  tension  of  tlie  rope  by  which  an  iran  diving-bell 
is  suspended  at  any  depth  below  the  surface. 

231.  If  a  cylindrical  tube  152  cm.  long  be  half  filled  with  mercury, 
and  then  inverted,  determine  how  high  the  mercury  will  stand  when  the 
barometer  stands  at  76  c.  m.  , 

232.  Having  given  the  quantity  of  air  left  in  a  barometer  tube  be- 
fore immersion,  find  the  height  at  which  the  mercury  is  supported  after 
immersion. 

233.  If  in  an  imperfectly  filled  barometer  tube,  of  which  the  length  is 
80  c  m.,  the  mercury  stands  at  74  c  faa.,  when  in  a  well-filled  tube  it 
stands  at  76  c  m.,  determine  at  what  height  it  will  stand  in  the  imperfect 
one  when  it  stands  at  70  in  the  perfect  one. 

234.  Two  barometers  of  the  same  given  length,  2,  being  imperfectly 
filled  with  mercury,  are  observed  to  stand  at  the  heights  If  and  IP  on 
one  day,  and  h  and  hf  on  another.  Determine  the  quantity  of  air  left  in 
each,  supposing  the  temperature  invariable. 

235.  A  bell  partly  filled  with  gas  is  standing  over  a  pneumatic  trough. 
Its  interior  diameter  is  6  c  m. ;  its  weight,  one  kilogramme ;  and  the  level 
of  the  mercury  in  the  bell  is  22.8  c  m.  above  the  level  of  the  mercury  in 
the  trough.  Neglecting  the  weight  of  the  gas,  how  much  force  in  grammes 
is  required  to  sustain  the  bell  in  its  position,  supposing  that  no  portion 
dips  under  the  mercury,  and  that  the  temperature  is  at  0**  ? 

236.  A  body  of  known  specific  gravity  is  fioating  between  two  immis- 
cible fluids,  whose  specific  gravities  are  also  given.  Determine  the  por- 
tion immersed  in  each. 

237.  A  cylinder  of  known  specific  gravity  and  magnitude  fioats  with 
its  axis  vertical  in  a  vessel  of  water.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  remov- 
ing the  atmospheric  pressure  ? 

288.  An  hydrometer  similar  to  Fig.  248  is  divided  into  150  parts  of 
equal  capacity,  and  so  constructed  that  when  in  vacuo  it  sinks  in  pure 
water  at  4°  C.  to  the  100th  division.  When  immersed  in  sulphuric  add, 
at  the  standard  temperature  and  pressure,  it  ^inks  to  the  54th  division. 
To  what  point  would  it  sink  were  the  experiment  made  in  vacuo,  and 
what  is  the  true  specific  gravity  of  the  add  ? 
29* 
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MOLECULAB  FORCES  BETWEEN  HETEROGENEOUS  MOLECULES. 

(180.)  Ad/iesion.  —  Haying  studied  tlio  phenomena  caused 
by  the  action  of  molecular  forces  between  kaniog-epieaus  mole- 
culeSj  as  manifested  in  the  characteristic  properties  of  solids, 
liquids,  and  gases,  we  come  next  to  consider  those  phenomena 
which  are  caused  by  the  action  of  molecular  forces  between  hete- 
rogeneous molecules.  As  wo  have  ali-cady  seen,  the  molecular 
forces  are  either  attractive  or  repulsive  (78).  To  the  attractive 
force,  when  exerted  between  homogeneous  molecules,  like  those 
of  the  same  body,  whether  it  be  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous,  we  give 
'the  name  of  cohesion  (79).  But  when  tlie  attractive  force  is 
exerted  between  heterogeneous  molecules,  like  those  of  difiereui 
bodies,  and. still  does  not  produce  any  chemical  change,  we  call 
it  adhesion.  It  must  not,  however,  bo  supposed  that  these 
attractive  forces  are  essentially  different  in  the  two  cases.  The 
distinction  between  cohesion  and  adhesion  is  only  made  for  the 
sake  of  classification,  and  it  is  at  least  possible  that  they  are 
merely  different  manifestations  of  the  one  force  of  universal 
gravitation  already  considered. 

The  phenomena  of  adhesion  are  quite  numerous,  and  they  can 
be  most  conveniently  classified  according  to  the  mechanical  con- 
dition of  the  masses  of  matter  between  wliich  the  force  acts. 
We  will,  therefore,  consider  in  order  the  phenomena  caused  by 
the  action  of, — 

First,  solids  on  solids  (cements). 

Secondly,  solids  on  liquids  (capillarity y  solution). 

Thirdly,  solids  on  gases  (absorption  of  gases'). 

Fourthly,  liquids  on  liquids  (liquid  diffusion^  osmose). 

Fifthly,  liquids  on  gases  (solution  of  gases). 

Sixthly,  gases  on  gases  (gaseous  diffusion). 

Solids  on  Solids. 

(181.)  Adliesion  bettaeen  Solids.  —  Many  of  the  most  famil- 
iar phenomena  of  daily  life  are  owing  to  the  attractive  forces 
which  exist  between  heterogeneous  particles  of  solids.  Thus 
the  particles  of  dust  floating  in  a  room  adhere  to  the  ceiling  in 
opposition  to  the  force  of  gravity.  In  like  manner,  the  particles 
of  chalk  adhere  to  the  vertical  surface  of  a  blackboard,  and  the 
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particles  of  plumbago  abraded  from  a  lead  pencil  adhere  to  a 
sheet  of  writing-paper.  So  also  the  adhesion  of  paint  to  wood 
or  canvas,  that  of  tiio  tin  amalgam  to  ttio  backs  of  glass  mirrors, 
and  that  of  gold-leaf  to  picture-frames,  belong  to  the  same  class 
of  phenomena.  The  numerous  important  applications  of  india- 
rubber  in  the  chemical  laboratory  furnish  still  further  illustra- 
tions of  adhesive  force. 

India-rubber  adheres  very  strongly  to  glass,  and  this  property 
renders  it  invaluable  for  making  stoppers  to  glass  bottles  and  air- 
tight jouits  between  glass  tubes.  The  common  method  of  unit^ 
ing  together  glass  tubes  in  adjusting  chemical  apparatus  consists 
in  stretching  over  the  ends  of  the  tubes  a  short  tube  of  india- 
rubber  called  a  comiector,  e  /,  (Fig. 
808,)  so  that  the  ends  of  the  two  glass  ^^^^[ 

tubes  shall  meet  within  it.     On  binding     ^^^T 

the  india-rubber  to  tlie  glass  by  means  of     ^  «  r  ^ 

a  silk  cord  or  fine  copper  wire,  the  adho-  "•*  *** 

sion  is  sufficient  to  resist  the  action  of  most  gases,  unless  the  pres- 
sure is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  the  atmosphere.  The^o 
connectors  can  easily  be  made  of  the  required  dimensions  from 
sheet  india-rubber.  Wo  apply  a  strip  of  india-rubber  previously 
softened  by  heat,  to  the 
glass  tube,  as  represented  in 
Pig.  809,  and  then  cut  the 
two  edges  with  a  pair  of 
scissoi*s,  which  should  have 
broad,  flat  blades,  and  be 
perfectly  clean.      Tlie   cut  '       '       nf.aoo. 

edges  immediately  unite,  and 

the  union  can  be  made  more  solid  by  pressing  them  together 
between  the  thumb-nails.  The  india-rubber  connector  will  ad- 
here at  first  firmly  to  the  glass  tube,  but  it  can  be  easily  removed 
after  dipping  the  tube  into  water.  The  water  is  drawn  up 
between  the  glass  and  tlie  india-rubber  by  capillary  attraction, 
and  the  adhesion  is  destroyed. 

(182.)  Cements.  —  The  use  of  cements  not  only  illustrates 
the  existence  of  an  attractive  force  between  the  molecules  of 
heterogeneous  solids,  but  also  the  additional  fact,  that  the 
strength  of  this  force  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  solids.  In 
order  to  unite  two  pieces  of  wood,  we  first  fit  togetlier  carefully 
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the  surfaces  to  be  joined,  aiid  then  interpose  .between  these  sur- 
faces, perfectly  cleaned,  a  tliin  layer  of  melted  glue.  When  tlie 
glue  hardens,  it  firmly  cements  together  the  two  pieces  of  wood, 
—  first,  by  the  adhesion  between  the  glue  and  the  wood,  and, 
secondly,  by  the  cohesion  between  the  particles  of  the  glue  itself. 
This  same  glue,  however,  would  fail  to  cement  together  pieces  of 
glass  or  of  stone,  because  the  adhesion  of  glue  to  these  solids  is 
much  feebler  than  its  adhesion  to  wood ;  but  fragments  of  glass 
and  porcelain  may  be  united  by  some  resinous  material,  such  as 
shellac,  and  those  of  stone  and  brick  by  mortar  or  some  cal- 
careous  cement.* 

It  is  evident  that  in  all  these  cases  the  phqjiomena  of  adhesion 
are  mixed  with  those  of  cohesion.  The  adhesion  only  takes 
place  at  the  surfaces,  where  the  heterogeneous  particles  are 
brought  in  contact,  while  the  particles  of  the  solids,  and  those 
of  the  cement,  are  alike  held  together  by  the  force  of  cohe- 
sion. The  tlunncr  the  layer  of  cement,  the  more  perfectly  does 
it  fulfil  its  ofiice,  suico,  when  a  thick,  mass  is  used,  the  unequal 
expansion  of  the  different  solids  in  contact,  caused  by  changes  in 
temperature,  tends  to  destroy  the  cohesion  of  the  particles  of  the 
cement.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  adhesion  between 
the  particles  of  a  cement  and  the  bodies  which  it  unites,  is 
greater  than  the  cohesion  which  holds  togctlier  the  particles  of 
tlie  body  itself.  On  attempting  to  separate  two  pieces  of  wood 
along  a  glued  seam,  we  often  see  a  film  of  wood  split  off  adheriug 
to  the  surface  of  the  glue ;  and  the  feat  of  splitting  a  bank-note 
is  accomplished  by  cementing  it  firmly  between  two  flat  surfaces, 
and  then  forcibly  separating  them,  when,  the  cohesion  of  the 
paper  being  feebler  than  the  adhesion  of  the  cement,  the  paper  is 
split  through  the  middle.f 

Solids  and  Liquids. 

(183.)  Adiiesion  of  Liquids  to  Solids.  —  That  the  surfaces  of 
solids  are  generally  wetted  when  dipped  into  a  liquid  is  a  fact 
universally  known,  and  it  is  self-evident  that  the  liquid  mole- 
cules are  held  to  the  solid  surface  by  a  mutual  attraction  between 


*  For  a  description  of  the  varioas  cements  nsed  in  the  laboratory,  the  stodeot  is 
referred  to  the  works  on  chemical  manipulations  hj  Faraday,  Iflbrfit,  and  otheiB. 
t  Miller,  Elements  of  Chemistry,  page  59. 
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the  liquid  and  solid  particles.  The  strength  of  this  attraction, 
>¥hich  is  much  greater  than  is  generally  supposed,  can  be  made 
evident  by  a  simple  experiment.  If  a  disk  of  glass  is  suspended 
to  the  pan  of  a  hydrostatic  balance,  and,  having  been  exactly 
counterpoised  by  weights  in  the  opposite  pan,  is  applied  to  the 
surface  of  a  liquid  capable  of  wetting  it,  it  will  be  found  neces- 
sary to  add  a  very  considerable  weight  to  the  counterpoise  in 
order  to  separate  the  disk.  Moreover,  when  the  separation  takes 
place,  the  disk  will  be  found  wet,  showing  that  the  separation 
lias  been  between  the  particles  of  liquid,  and  not  between  the 
colid  and  liquid  surfaces,  and  indicating  that  the  adhesion  was 
greater  than  the  cohesion  of  the  liquid. 

In  experiments  made  by  Gay-Lussac,  at  a  temperature  of  8**, 
with  a  circular  plate  118.866  m.  m.  in  diameter,  69.4  gram,  were 
required  to  separate  it  from  water,  31.08  to  separate  it  from  alco- 
hol (Sp.  Gr.  =  0.8196),  and  34.1  to  sepai-ate  it  from  oil  of  tur- 
pentine. It  was  also  found  that  the  substance  and  thickness  of 
tlie  plate  had  no  influence  on  the  result,  proving,  as  before,  that 
tlie  force  overcome  by  the  weight  was  the  cohesion  between  the 
particles  of  the  liquid,  and  further  showing  that  the  distance 
through  which  the  force  acted  was  less  tlian  the  thickness  of  the 
liquid  film  which  remained  adhering  to  the  plate.  These  num- 
bers cannot,  however,  be  regarded  as  a  direct  measure  of  the  rel- 
ative cohesion  of  the  three  liquids,  as  could  easily  be  shown  Ly  a 
further  examination  of  tlie  conditions  of  the  experiment. 

Adhesion  also  exists  between  liquids  and  such  solid  surfaces  as 
they  have  not  the  power  of  wetting.  Gay-Lussac  foiuid  that  a 
disk  of  glass  adhered  to  the  surface  of  mercury  with  a  very  con- 
siderable force.  In  an  experiment  made  as  just  described,  with 
a  disk  of  glass  118  m.  m.  in  diameter,  resting  on  the  stirface  of 
a  basin  of  mercury,  it  required  in  one  case  296  gram.,  and  in 
another  158  gram.,  to  effect  a  separation,  the  amount  of  weight 
required  depending  on  the  manner  in  which  the  surfaces  were 
applied  to  each  other.  In  these  experiments,  when  the  surfaces 
were  parted,  the  separation  took  place  between  the  mercury  and 
the  glass,  indicating  that  the  weight  overcame  the  adhesion  of  tlie 
heterogeneous  particles,  and  not  the  cohesion  of  the  liquid,  as  in 
the  other  experiments.  Moreover,  tlie  force  required  to  effect 
the  separation  was  no  longer  independent  of  the  material  of  the 
disk. 
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(184.)  Capillary  AUraction.  —  When  a  solid  body  is  par- 
tially immersed  in  a  liquid,  the  force  of  adhesion  produces  im- 
portant modificatious  in  the  laws  of  liquid  equilibrium  as  already 
enimciatod.  Thus,  for  example,  if  we  dip.  the  end  of  a  fine 
glass  tube,  2  or  8  millimetres  in  diameter,  into  water,  the  liquid 
will  not  maintain  the  same  level  within  and  without  the  tube  as 
required  by  the  principle  of  (180),  but  will  be  elevated  in  tlie 
interior  of  the  tube,  and  maintained  at  a  lieight  which  is  very 
considerably  above  the  exterior  level,  and  which  is  tlie  greater  the 
smaller  the  diameter  of  the  tube.  Moi*eover,  the  surface  of  tlie 
water  does  not  remain  horizontal  near  the  walls  of  the  tube,  as 
required  by  (129),  but  on  the  outside  it  curves 
towards  the  tube,  as  represented  in  Fig.  310,  and 
in  the  interior  it  assumes  a  concave  form,  which, 
for  tubes  less  than  2  millimetres  in  diameter,  is 
sensibly  hemispherical.  If  now  we  dip  the  end 
of  the  same  tube  into  liquid  mercury,  we  sliall 
obtain  a  result  equally  opposed  to  Uie  laws  of 
liquid  equilibriimi,  but  of  a  reversed  order. 
The  column  of  mercury  in  tlie  interior  of  the 
tube  will  bo  depressed  below  the  outside  level,  and  its  surface 
will  assume  a  convex  shape,  which  for  a  small  tube  is  as  before 
sensibly  hemispherical,  while  on  the  outside  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  will  curve  from  the  tube,  as  if  repelled  by 
IP^  rij  it  (Fig.  811).  By  repeating  these  experiments 
I  with  different  liquids,  and  witli  tubes,  of  various 

kinds,  we  shall  obtain  results  like  die  first  when- 
ever the  liquid  has  die  power  of  wetting  the 
walls  of  the  tube,  and  results  like  the  second 
when  the  reverse  is  the  case ;  while  in  some  few 
cases  (as,  for  example,  when  die  tube  is  polislied 
steel,  and  the  liquid  is  alcohol)  the  level  will  not 
be  changed,  and  the  surface  of  the  liquid  will  remain  horizontal 
both  within  and  without  the  tube.  These  phenomena  are  termed 
in  general  capillarity y  and  the  curved  surfaces  which  the  liquids 
assume  in  the  proximity  of  solid  bodies  are  called,  respectively, 
concave  and  convex  meniscuses.  In  studying  this  subject,  we 
will  first  consider  what  changes  the  molecular  forces  must  be  ex- 
pected to  produce  a  priori  in  the  laws  of  liquid  equilibrium,  and 
afterwards  we  will  examine  the  phenomena  and  see  how  closely 


Fig  811. 
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the  facts  coincide  with  our  theoretical  deduction.    Let  us  com- 
mence with  the  simplest  case  possible,  and  consider  how  tlie  sur- 
&ce  of  a  liquid  must  be  disturbed  by  the 
■contact  of  a  solid  bar. 

Take,  for  example,  a  liquid  particle,  m 
(Pig.  812),  in  contact  with  a  solid  bar, 
dipping  under  the  surface  of  any  liquid. 
This  particle  is  evidently  acted  upon  by 
the  force  of  gravity,  g-,  and  by  three  other 
forces.  The  first  of  these,  /,  is  the  result- 
ant of  the  attractive  forces  exerted  by  tha 
liquid  particles  included  in  the  quarter- 
sphere  m  a  b.  The  other  two,/'  and/",  are  the  resultants  of  the 
attractive  forces  exerted  by  the  solid  particles  included  in  the 
two  quarter-spheres  moc  and  m o 6,  the  radius  of  the  sphere  in 
each  case  being  tlie  insensible  distance  through  which  the  mole- 
cular forces  can  act.  We  can  now  decompose  each  of  these  threa 
forces  into  a  vertical  and  a  horizontal  component.  Considering^ 
the  components  which  act  in  the  directions  m  a  or  mb  positive, 
wo  shall  have  for  the  horizontal  components  (85), 

/  cos  45%  — /'  cos  45%  — /"  cos  45^ ;  ' 

and  remembering  that  /"  =  /',  we  shall  also  have  for  the  singlo 
resultant  of  the  three  horizontal  components  (/ —  2  /')  cos  45**. 
In  like  manner,  for  the  vertical  components,  including  gravity, 
we  shall  have, — 

gj        f  cos  45%         — /'  cos  45%        f"  cos  45% 

and  for  the  single  vertical  resultant,  g  -^-f  cos  45**.  Let  us  next 
inquire  what  will  be  the  direction  of  the  final  resultant  of  the 
horizontal  and  vertical  forces,  whose  values  are 

(1.)   (/_  2 /')  cos  45"  ;        (2.)  g-  +  /  cos  45.        [121.] 

It  is  evident  that  the  vertical  force  must  always  l>e  positive,  and 
hence  directed  downwards ;  but  tlio  direction  of  tlio  horizontal 
force  vnll  depend  on  the  relative  valties  of /and/',  that  is,  on  the 
relative  strength  of  the  cohesive  and  adhesive  attractions.  There 
may  be  three  cases,  according  as  /  is  less  than,  is  gi-eater  than, 
or  is  equal  to  2  /'.     We  will  consider  each  case  separately. 

1st.  Wlien  /  <  2  /'.  If  the  cohesive  force  is  less  than  t^vice 
the  adhesive  force,  then  the  horizontal  force  [121.  1]  is  negative, 
and  the  resultant  of  this  force  with  the  vertical  force  [121.  2]  will 
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fall  witliiu  the  angle  bmo^  and  take,  for  example,  the  direction 
MR  (Fig.  813).  Now,  since  the  surface  of  a  liquid  must  at 
every  point  be  normal  to  the  resultant  of  all 
the  forces  acting  at  that  point  (129),  it  fol- 
lows that  the  liquid  surface  will  be  drawn 
up  towards  the  solid  bar,  so  as  to  be  per- 
pendicular to  the  line  MR,  and  tangent  to 
the  line  MN,  making  with  the  bar  an  angle 
DMNy  which  is  constant  for  the  same  sub- 
stances, and  is  called  the  angle  of  contact. 
If  next  we  consider  the  liquid  particles  M'  M'\  &c.  adjacent 
to  JIf  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  it  is  evident  tliat  on  account 
of  their  greater  distance  they  will  be  acted  upon  less  strongly 
by  the  solid  bar,  and  hence  the  resultants  M  R\  M"R'\  &c. 
will  approach  more  and  more  nearly  the  vertical,  with  which 
they  will  soon  coincide.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  liqtiid  surface, 
which  must  be  at  each  point  perpendicular  to  these  resultants, 
will  be  curved  up  towards  the  bar,  but  will  become  horizontal  at 
a  certain  small  distance  from  it.  It  is  easy  to  see  that,  if  a  sec- 
ond bar  is  dipped  into  the  liquid  parallel  to  the  first,  the  surface 
of  the  liquid  between  the  bars  will  take  the  form  of  a  concave 
cylindrical  surface,  in  case  the  bars  are  sufficiently  near  together, 
and  that  in  a  tube  it  would  take  the  form  of  a  concave  meniscus, 
formed  by  the  revolution  of  the  curve  MM'  M"  round  the  axis 
of  the  tube. 

2d.   When/>2/'.     If  the  cohesive  force  is  greater  than 
twice  the  adhesive  force,  then  the  horizontal  force  [121.  1]  is 
positive,  and  consequently  directed  towards  the  liquid.     Hence 
the  resultant  of  this  force  and  the  ver- 
tical force  [121.  2]  will  fall  within  the 
angle  amb  (Fig.  812),  taking,  for  ex- 
ample, tlie   direction  MR  (Fig.  814), 
and  the  surface  of  the  liquid  will  be  per- 
pendicular to  this  resultant,  making  with 
the  solid  bar  an  angle  D  MN  less  than 
"«  ^^  90^    Moreover,  for  the  particles  M\  M", 

Ac.  adjacent  to  Jlf  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  it  can  be  proved 
that  the  resultants  of  the  molecular  forces  and  gravity  will  ap- 
proach the  vertical  nearer  and  nearer  the  farther  we  recede  from 
the  bar,  and  will  soon  coincide  with  it.     Hence  it  follows  that 
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the  liquid  surface  will,  in  tins  case,  be  conVex,  taking  the  form 
of  a  convex  cylinder  between  two  parallel  bars,  and  of  a  convex 
meniscus  in  a  fine  tube. 

8d.  When  /  =  2  /'.  When  the  cohesive  force  exactly  equals 
twice  the  adhesive  force,  then  the  horizontal  force  [121. 1  j  becomes 
zero,  and  the  i*esultant  of  all  the  molecular  forces  and  gravity, 
acting  on  the  particle  m,  coincides  with  the  vertical.  In  this 
case  alone  the  surface  of  the  liquid  is  horizontal,  even  to  the  line 
of  contact  with  the  solid  bar,  and  consequently,  likewise,  hori- 
zontal between  two  bars,  or  in  the  interior  of  a  tube. 

(186.)  Form  of  the  Meniscus.  —  It  is  evident  from  the  last 
section,  that  the  exact  form  of  the  meniscus,  and  the  angle  of 
contact,  depend  upon  the  relative  values  of /and  2/'  [121],  and 
hence  upon  the  nature  of  the  solids  and  liquids  used.  The  con- 
ditions are  changed,  however,  when,  as  is  usual  in  such  experi- 
ments, the  solid  bar  or  tulx)  has  l)een  previously  rinsed  with  the 
liquid.  In  such  cases  the  action  takes  place  between  the  parti- 
cles of  the  thin  film  of  liquid  covering  the  solid,  and  those  of  the 
same  liquid  into  which  it  is  dipped,  the  solid  itself  serving  only 
to  sustain  the  liquid  film,  and  it  is  then  found  that  the  result  is 
entirely  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  solid.  Moreover,  when 
the  solid  has  not  been  previously  moistened,  the  phenomena  are 
rendered  very  irregular  by  the  film  of  air  which  covers  the  sur- 
face of  the  bar  or  tube,  and  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
remove  without  moistening  the  whole  surface.  So  also,  when  the 
liquid  has  not  the  power  of  wetting  the  solid  surface,  as  in  the 
case  of  merciiry  and  glass,  there  may  be  a  film  of  air  between 
the  two  of  sufficient  thickness  to  keep  the  liquid  particles  beyond 
the  sphere  of  action  of  the  adhesive  force.  In  such  cases  the 
form  of  the  liquid  surface  will  be  determined  by  the  action  of 
the  cohesive  force  alone,  and  this  action  will  be  entirely  similar 
to  that  which  gives  to  the  rain-drop  its  spherical  form  (129). 

Since  it  has  been  obser\'ed  that  the  surface  of  a  liquid  in  a 
tute  is  concave  when  it  wets  the  walls  of  the  tube,  and  convex 
when  it  has  not  the  power  of  thus  wetting  them,  it  follows  from 
the  last  section  that  a  liquid  will  wet  a  solid  surface  when  the 
force  of  cohesion  between  its  particles  is  less  than  twice  the  force 
of  adhesion  of  these  particles  to  the  solid. 

(186.)  Pressure  exerted  by  the  Molecular  Forces.  —  Having 
seen  how  the  molecular  forces  may  modify  the  form  of  a  liquid 
80 
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surface,  and  produce  either  a  concave  or  a  convex  meniscus,  let 
us  further  inquire  how  tlie  form  of  the  surface  may  modify  the 
law  of  liquid  pressure  already  enunciated  (126).  In  discussing 
the  subject  of  liquid  pressure,  caused  by  the  force  of  gravity 
(123  seq.')^  we  left  out  of  view  any  action  which  might  be 
exerted  by  the  molecular  forces  emanating  fi*om  the  liquid 
particles  themselves.  This  leads  us  into  no  error,  so  long  as  tlio 
surface  of  the  liquid  is  horizontal ;  but  when,  as  in  capillary 
tubes,  this  surface  is  curved,  tlie  action  of  the  molecular  forces 
can  no  longer  be  disregarded.  In  order  to  investigate  tlio  man- 
ner in  which  the  molecular  forces  may  influence  the  pressure 

exerted  by  a  liquid  mass, 
terminated  by  a  given 
surlace,  JCr(Fig.  315), 
let  us  study  the  action 
which  tlicy  would  exert 
on  any  particle  taken  on 
Hg.  815.  or  near  this  surface.     If 

this  molecule  is  on  the 
zwrface^  as  Jlf,  it  will  evidently  be  attracted  by  all  the  particles 
of  liquid  comprised  within  the  hemisphere  described  round  the 
point  My  with  a  radius  equal  to  the  distance  of  sensible  attrac- 
tiony  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  resultant  of  all  these  attractive 
forces  will  be  in  the  direction  M  P,  normal  to  the  surface.  If 
the  molecide  is  within  the  sur/acey  as  at  il/',  then  the  active  por- 
tion of  the  liquid  will  be  the  mass  enclosed  by  the  spliere  of  sen- 
sible attraction^  ABC,  This  may  l)e  di\ided  into  three  parts 
by  an  equatorial  plane,  P  Q,  and  by  a  surface,  A  J5',  symmetrical 
with  A  By  and  equidistant  from  the  equator.  The  attraction  ex- 
erted by  the  portion  A  B  P  Qis  evidently  balanced  by  the  equal 
and  opposite  attraction  exerted  by  A'  B'  P  QySO  that  the  result  is 
the  same  as  if  the  molecule  were  only  attracted  by  the  portion 
A'  B  C.  The  resultant  of  all  the  attractive  forces  exerted  by 
the  particles  contained  in  this  portion  of  the  sphere  is  e\-idently 
much  less  than  before,  but  still  it  is  normal  to  the  surface.  Fi- 
nally, if  we  take  a  molecule,  M"y  at  a  distance  from  the  surface 
equal  to  the  rculivs  of  sensible  attractiony  it  is  evident  that  the 
attractive  forces  acting  upon  it  will  balance  each  other.  If  then 
we  draw  a  surface,  X'Y'y  parallel  to  XYy  and  at  a  distance  from 
it  equal  to  the  radius  of  sensible  attraction,  we  shall  have  com- 
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prised  between  these  two  surfaces  a  liquid  film  whose  particles 
are  under  the  influence  of  forces  acting  perpendicularly  to  the 
surfaces,  and  exerting  an  effect  similar  to  that  of  gravity.  There 
must  then  result  from  the  action  of  these  molecular  forces  a 
pressure,  which  will  be  transmitted  in  all  directions,  according  to 
the  principle  of  (120),  and  whose  effect  must  be  added  to  those 
of  gravity  and  atmospheric  pressure. 

(187.)  Amount  and  Effect  of  the  Molecular  Pressure.  — 
Let  us  now  inquire  whetlier  the  form  of  tiie  surface  exerts  any 
influence  on  the  amount  of  the  molecular  pressure.  For  this 
purpose  let  us  take  a  molecule,  M'  (Fig.  816),  at  a  distance 
below  tlic  surface,  M*  Hj  less  than  M'  (7, 
the  radius  of  sensible  attraction,  and  con- 
sider what  will  be  the  relative  amount 
of  molecular  pressure  exerted  by  this 
molecule,  —  1st,  when  the  surface  is 
plane;  2dly,  when  it  is  concave;  and 
8dly,  when  it  is  convex. 

If  the  surface  is  plane,  as  A  By  the 
attraction  exerted  by  the  liquid  mass 
A  BPQ  is  balanced  by  that  of  A'B'PQy 
and  the  only  force  which  produces  pres- 
sure is  the  attraction  exerted  by  A  B'  C.  Let  us  represent  the 
value  of  tliis  force  by  A, 

If  now  the  surface  is  concave,  as  J)  J?,  it  is  evident  tliat  the 
only  portion  of  the  liquid  within  the  sphere  of  sensible  attraction, 
whose  attractive  force  is  not  neutralized,  is  the  portion  D  EC^ 
cut  off  by  a  surface  2>i?,  drawn  symmetrically  to  DE.  Since 
this  liquid  mass  is  less  than  A*  B'  C,  the  attractive  force  which 
it  exerts  must  be  less  by  an  amount  we  will  call  5,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  value  of  B  will  increase  as  the  radius  of  curvature 
of  the  surface  diminishes.  The  value  of  the  force  which  is  ex- 
erted in  molecular  pressure  may  then  be  represented  by  A  —  Z?, 
when  the  surface  is  concave. 

If,  lastly,  the  surface  is  convex,  as  JTZ,  and  wo  draw  K'  L' 
symmetrical  with  this,  it  is  equally  evident  that  the  active  por- 
tion of  the  liquid  is  now  K'  L'  C;  and  since  this  mass  is  greater 
than  A*  B'  C,  the  value  of  the  molecular  pressure  may  be  repre- 
sented by  A  +  B\  when  the  surface  is  convex. 

Since  what  has  been  shown  to  be  true  of  the  pressure  exerted 


Fig  816. 
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by  the  molocule  M'  is  truo  of  all  the  molecules  contained  in  the 
thin  film  bounded  by  the  surfaces  X  Y,  and  X'  Y  (Fig.  316),  it 
follows  that,  when  the  surface  of  a  column  of  liquid  is  concave, 
it  exerts  a  less  pressure,  and  coiiTersely,  when  the  surface  is 
convex,  it  exerts  a  greater  pressure  than  when  it  is  plane,  as- 
suming always  that  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  surface  is 
comparable  with  the  radius  of  sensible  attraction. 

(188.)  Effects  of  Molecular  Pressure,  —  It  is  now  easy  to 
see  in  what  way  the  molecular  pressure  may  modify  the  prin- 
ciple of  (130),  when  one  of  the  vessels  is  very  small.  Let  us 
suppose,  then,  that  we  have  a  fine  tube  of 
glass,  dipping  into  a  liquid  (Fig,  817).  I>y 
the  principles  of  hydrostatics,  the  lovcl  of 
the  liquid  should  be  the  same  within  and 
without  tlio  tube,  because  it  is  a  necessary 
condition  of  e(|uilibrium  that  the  pressure  on 
any  given  section,  as  MNj  sliould  be  the 
same,  whether  exerted  by  the  colura:i  of  liquid 
in  the  tube,  or  by  the  liquid  mass  outside,  and 
this  cau  only  bo  whcu 

S.H.  aSjK Cr,)  =  S  .  ir  .  (Sp. Gr.)  [122.] 


Pif.817. 


or  when  //=  //'  (compare  130).  This  equation,  however,  only 
has  regard  to  the  pressure  exerted  by  liquids  in  consequence  of 
their  weight,  although,  as  wo  have  just  said,  the  molecular  forces 
exert  a  pressure  themselves  whose  effect  must  be  added  to  that 
of  gravity.  As  tlie  surface  of  the  liquid  outside  the  tube  is  hori- 
zontal, the  molecular  pressure  transmitted  by  it  to  the  section 
M  N  may  be  represented  by  A,  and  the  whole  pressure  on  the 
section  will  be  S  .  //.  (S/?.G^r.)  +  -4.  If^  however,  the  liquid 
wets  the  tube,  the  interior  surface  will  be  concave,  and  the  pres- 
sure transmitted  from  the  interior  of  the  tube  to  the  section  will 
be  S  .  If '  .  ( Sp.  Gr,)  +  (il  —  /J)-  Evidently  there  can  only  be 
an  equilibrium  when 


or 


S.Il.(Fp.Gr.:)  +  A=S.ir.(^Sp.Gr.^  +  (^A  —  E), 

H'  =  H+  h;  [123.] 


that  is  to  say,  when  the  level  in  the  tul>e  is  above  the  level 
outside.    The  difierence  of  level,  A,  measures  the  difference  of 
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prcssiiro,  B^  caused  by  the  concayity  of  the 
surface. 

If  the  liquid  does  not  wet  the  tube  (Fig. 
318),  then  the  interior  surface  will  bo  con- 
vex, and  the  pressure  transmitted  from  the 
interior  of  the  tube  to  the  section  will  be 
S.II'  .  CSp.Ch-.)  +  (il  +  ^')-  Wo  shall 
tlien  have  equilibrium  when 


Fig.  818. 


S.H  .  CSp.Gr.:}  +  A=  S .  II' .  CSp.Gr.^  +  (A  +  BO, 


or 


H'  =  H  —  k'; 


[124.] 


tliat  is  to  say,  when  the  level  in  the  tube  is  below  tlie  level  out- 
side ;  and  here,  as  before,  the  difference  of  level  measures  the 
difference  of  pressure,  which  is  caused  in  this  case  by  the  con- 
vexity of  the  surface. 

Between  these  two  conditions  there  is  a  third,  in  which  the 
liquid  surface  is  level  within  the  tube.  In  this  case  it  is  evident 
tliat  the  molecular  pressures  will  balance  each  other,  and  there 
can  be  equilibrium  only  when  H'  =  Hy  or  when  the  level  is  the 
same  within  and  without  the  tube. 

These  results,  which  we  have  now  deduced  theoretically,  are 
fully  confirmed  by  observation  ;  for  we  find,  as  has  already  I)een 
stated  (184),  that  a  concave  meniscus  is  always  accompanied  by 
an  elevation  of  the  liquid  colunm  in  a  capillary  tube,  and  a  con- 
vex meniscus  by  a  corresponding  depression.  The  phenomena 
of  capillarity  may  bo  illustrated  not  only 
by  means  of  a  simple  tube,  as  represented 
in  Figs.  310  and  811,  but  also  by  a  siphon 
tube,  one  of  whose  branches  is  very  small, 
while  tlio  other  is  at  least  20  millimetres 
in  diameter  (Figs.  319  and  320).  The 
depression  or  elevation  of  the  liquid  in 
the  smaller  tube  becomes  then  very  evi- 
dent, and  can  easily  be  measured.  A 
number  of  these  tubes  may  be  moimted 
together  for  comparison,  as  represented 
in  Fig.  321. 

These  phenomena  are  entirely  independent  of  the  pressure 
80* 


Pig  81ft 


Fig.  390. 
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to  which  tho  apparatus  is  ex- 
posed. They  are  tlie  same  iu 
compressed  air  as  m  a  vacuum, 
aiid  are  not  iiifliieuced  by  tho 
thickness  of  tho  walls  of  tlie 
tiibe.  They  vary,  on  tlie  otlv- 
er  hand,  with  tho  material  of 
the  tube,  and  witli  tho  nature 
of  the  liquid.  When,  how- 
ever, the  tube  has  previously 
been  wet  with  the  liquid,  the 
phenomena  are  also  entirely 
independent  of  the  material 
of  which  it  is  formed,  and  at 
any  given  temperature  vary 
only  with  the  nature  of  the 
liquid  and  the  diameter  of 
t!ie  tube. 

If  we  take  tubes  of  the  same 
diameter,  and  dip  their  ends 
in  different  liquids,  capable  of 
moistening  the  walls,  we  find  that  the  heights  to  whicli  the  liquid 
columns  are  elevated  differ  very  greatly.  If  the  tulie  is  1.8  m.  m. 
in  diameter,  the  height  is  23.1  m.  m.  for  water,  9.8  m.  m.  for  oil 
of  turpentine,  7.07  m.  m.  for  alcoliol,  and  still  less  for  ether.  It 
is  essential  in  these  experiments  that  the  tubes  should  bo  pre- 
viously cleaned,  and  carefully  rinsed  out  with  the  liquid  to  be 
used.  Otherwise  the  phenomena  are  also  influenced  by  the  ma- 
terial of  the  tube,  and  are  rendered  very  irregular  by  the  film  of 
air  adhering  to  the  surface.  This  is  especially  true  when  tlic 
liquid  has  not  the  power  of  wetting  the  surface,  and  the  order  of 
the  phenomena  is  reversed.  The  amount  of  depression  m  such 
cases  not  only  varies  vriilx  tho  nature  of  the  tube  and  of  tlie 
liquid,  but,  moreover,  it  is  not  the  same  for  the  same  tube  and 
liquid  luidcr  different  circumstances.  For  example,  in  the  case 
of  mercury  and  glass,  the  form  of  the  meniscus,  and  the  depres- 
sion of  the  merctiry  column,  which  depends  upon  this  form,  vary 
so  greatly  with  the  impurity  of  tlie  metal,  the  presence  of  the  air, 
and  the  nature  of  the  glass,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  calculate  the 
amoiuit  from  any  general  measurements,  but  it  is  necessary  to  de- 
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termine  it  by  exporimcut  for  each  particular  instrument.  Thus, 
in  the  same  tube  the  mercury  column  will  be  more  depressed  in 
a  vacuum  than  in  the  air,  especially  when  the  air  is  moist.  So, 
also,  mercury  which  has  been  boiled  in  the  air  forms  a  less  con- 
vex meniscus  Uian  mercury  which  has  been  boiled  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  hydrogen  or  carbonic  acid.  And  lastly,  a  small  amount 
of  oxide  dissolved  in  the  mercury  may  even  invert  the  order  of 
the  phenomena,  causing  it  to  assume  a  plane,  or  even  a  slightly 
concave  surface. 

In  determining  the  amount  of  pressure  from  the  height  of 
a  mercury  column  hi  a  barometer  tube,  or  in  other  forms  of 
tube-apparatus  used  in  experiments  on  gases,  it  is  important 
to  correct  the  observations  for  the  capillary  depression  ;  but 
since,  from  the  causes  just  stated,  the  amount  is  uncertain,  it  is 
best  cither  to  use  tubes  so  large  that  it  is  rendered  insensible, 
or  else  so  to  arrange  the  apparatus  that  the  cifect  of  capillarity  in 
one  arm  of  a  siphon  is  balanced  by  an  equal  effect  in  the  other. 
In  the  barometers  of  Regnault  and  Fortin  the  amount  of  depres- 
sion is  a  constant  quantity,  and  is  determined  once  for  each  instru- 
ment (159  and  IGO) ;  but  even  in  a  well-made  barometer  the 
surface  of  tlie  mercury  is  liable  to  changes,  which  alter  the  form 
of  the  meniscus,  and  consequently  cause  a  variation  in  the 
amount  of  depression.  Tlie  convexity  of  the  meniscus  can  gen- 
erally be  restored  by  tapping  on  the  glass ;  but  when  the  surface 
of  the  mercury  is  badly  soiled,  it  is  necessary  to  refill  the  tube. 

(189.)    Numerical  Laws.  —  Although  the  theory  of  capillarity, 
as  thus  far  developed,  explains  and  predicts  tlie  general  order 
of  the  phenomena,  it  does  not  yet  enable  us  to  calculate  the 
amount  of  the  elevation  and  depression  in  different 
tubes.     Tliis,  as  we  have  seen,  varies  with  the  na- 
ture of  tlie  liquid,  and,  when  the  walk  of  the  tube 
have  not  been  previously  moistened  with  the  liquid, 
also  with  the  nature  of  the  tube.     But  assuming 
that  all  other  conditions   are  equal,  let   us  in- 
vestigate the  relation  between  the  capillary  effect 
and  the  size  of  the  tube. 

For  this  purpose  let  us  take  the  simple  case 
of  a  capillary  tube  (Fig.  822)  dipping  in  a  mass 
of  liquid  which  is  capable  of  wetting  its  surface, 
and   which  consequently  rises  in  its  bore  to  a  ng.jBS. 
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mean  height  AB.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  the 
mass  of  the  tube  just  above  this  level  must  attract  the  liquid 
molecules  below,  and  that  there  will  thus  result  a  vertical  force, 
which  will  tend  to  raise  the  liquid  column.  Since  this  force  is 
proportional  to  the  number  of  solid  particles  within  the  sphere 
of  attraction,  and  hence  to  the  perimeter  of  the  tube,  we  maj 
represent  it  by  the  expression  pa,  in  which  a  is  a  constant 
quantity  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  tube  and  the  liquid,  and 
p  the  perimeter  of  the  tube.  If  now,  in  the  second  place,  we  con- 
sider the  portion  of  the  tube  between  A  B  and  CD,  it  is  equally 
evident  that  the  attractive  forces  exerted  by  the  solid  particles 
will  balance  each  other,  and  can  therefore  produce  no  effect  either 
in  elevating  or  depressing  the  column.  Finally,  the  molecules  of 
the  tube  placed  just  above  C  D  will  attract  the  particles  situated 
just  below  in  the  prolongation  of  the  liquid  column,  and  will  evi- 
dently exert  a  force  tending  to  raise  this  column,  which  equals,  as 
before,  pa,  and  which  added  to  the  first  gives  us  2/7 a  as  the 
whole  value  of  the  upward  pressure. 

But  we  have  thus  far  left  out  of  view  the  liquid  mass  below 
the  end  of  the  tube.  If  we  conceive  of  the  solid  tube  as  pro- 
longed by  a  tube  of  liquid,  CDMN,  it  is  evident  that  the 
liquid  particles  forming  the  walls  of  this  tube  will  attract  those 
of  the  liquid  column  just  above  C  D,  and  will  thus  exert  a  force 
tending  to  depress  it.  Representing  by  a*  a  constant  depending 
on  the  nature  of  the  liquid,  we  shall  have  for  this  downward 
force  the  value  p  a',  and  for  the  whole  vertical  force  the  value 
p  (2  a — a'),  a  force  which  will  raise  or  depress  the  column 
according  as  (2  a  —  a')  is  positive  or  negative.  This  force  must 
evidently  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  column  of  liquid  which 
it  elevates  or  depresses;  and  since  this  weight  may  be  found 
by  miQtiplying  together  the  area  of  the  section  of  the  tube,  s,  the 
height  of  the  column.  A,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid, 
Sp.  Gt.y  we  obtain 

/?  (2  a  —  a')  =  *  .  A  .  (Sp.  Gr.), 
or 

in  which  last  a"  =  -« — j^r-  j  and  is  constant  so  long  as  the  liquid 
and  substance  of  the  tube  are  the  same. 
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If  the  tube  is  cylindrical,  ^  =  —n  =  n  *^^d  A  =  =b  ^  a". 
For  anotlier  tube  of  the  same  material,  but  different  diameter, 
l^,  we  obtaui  A'  =  ±  ^v  ^'S  whence  we  deduce 

dz  A:  db  A'  =  2)':  D,  [126.] 

or  in  words,  The  elevations  or  depressions  of  a  given  liquid  in 
cylindrical  tubes  of  the  same  material^  but  of  different  diameters^ 
are  inversely  proportional  to  the  diameters  of  the  tubes. 

If  the  tube  has  a  rectangular  section,  the  perimeter  is  equal 
to  2  (m  -h  ^)9  the  lengths  m  and  n  being  those  of  the  sides  of 

the  rectangle,  and  we  have  ^=     v^  "T  ^)  ^     When  the  length 

of  one   side  is   infinite,  we  have   also  n  =  oo ,  ^  =  —    and 

2  i        m 

A  =  db  —a",  from  which  wo  can  deduce 

dbA:  db  A'=w':  m.  [127.] 

Tlie  case  supposed  is  evidently  that  of  two  plates  parallel  to  each 
otlier,   and  separated  by  a  distance  m.      Hence  the  elevation 
or  depression  of  a  given  liquid  between  two  parallel  plates  is 
inversely  proportional  to  their  dista/nce  apart. 
If,  lastly,  we  compare  the  effect  produced  by  a  cylindrical  tube 

4  2 

when  hs=zhjy  a",  and  that  by  parallel  plates  when  A'  =  d=  —  a", 

we  obtain  the  proportion 

A:  A' =  2m:  A  [128.] 

by  which  we  find,  that  when  «i  =  jD,  then  A  =  2  A',  or  in 
words,  The  variation  of  level  caused  by  two  plates  is  one  half 
of  thai  caused  by  a  tube  of  the  same  nature^  whose  diameter  is 
equal  to  the  distance  between  the  plates. 

(190.)  Verification  of  the  Laws.  First  Law.  —  It  follows 
from  [126],  that,  if  the  first  of  the  three  numerical  laws,  which 
have  thus  been  deduced  theoretically,  is  correct,  the  product  of 
the  elevation  or  depression  of  the  liquid  column  into  the  diam- 
eter of  the  tube  must  be  always  a  constant  quantity  for  the  same 
liquid.  That  this  is  approximatively,  at  least,  the  case,  is  shown 
by  the  following  table,  taken  from  Jamin's  Cours  de  Physique^ 
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to  which  we  are  indebted  also  for  tlie  general  method  followed 
in  the  discussion  of  this  subject. 

■UrmttoaA.  PvodoetDA. 


Water,       P'^ 

(.1.8 

^^'^^^ {I'j 


2S.16 

29.87 

15^8 

29.60 

9.18 

11.84 

6.08 

11.55 

13.57 

1452 

This  law  is  not,  however,  exact,  when  the  diameter  of  the 
tube  is  so  large  that  we  can  no  longer  neglect  the  curvature 
of  the  surface  which  terminates  the  liquid  column  (we  assume 
always  that  the  height  of  the  column  is  measured  to  the  lowest 
point  of  the  concavity,  or  to  the  highest  point  of  the  con- 
vexity). When  the  diameter  of  the  tube  is  not  greater  than 
one  or  two  millimetres,  the  surface  is  approximatively  hemi- 
spherical, and  we  can  then  easily  estimate  the  amount  of  devi- 
ation. If,  as  above,  we  represent  by  A  and  A'  the  heights  of 
two  columns  of  the  same  liquid  in  tubes  of  different  diameters, 
measured  to  the  lowest  point,  n,  of  a  concave  meniscus,  it  is  evi- 
dent that,  in  order  to  obtain  exactly  the  weight  of  these  liquid 
columns,  we  must  add  to  the  weights  of  the  liquid  cylinders 
5  .  A  .  (iSp.Gr.)  and  «' .  A' .  (^Sp.GrS)  the  weight  of  liquid  above 
the  point  n.  The  volume  of  this  liquid  is  evidently  equal  to 
the  difference  of  volume  between  a  hemisphere  and  a  cylin- 
der of  the  same  diameter  and  of  a  height  equal  to  the  itidius 
of  the  hemisphere.  Using  the  notation  of  the  last  section,  we 
find  for  this  volume  the  value  jD*7r  —  ^  D*  n  r=s  ^\  D*  n^ 
and   for  the   total  weights  of  the  liquid   columns  tlie  values 

iiy  7t  (a+  ^  (;^.Gr.),and  i  I>« w  (a'  +  ^)  (iS/i.er.),and 

by  the  same  course  of  reasoning  as  before  [125],  we  deduce 

±(A  +  ^:±(A'+f)  =  D':D.  [129.] 

The  double  sign  db  is  used,  because,  as  can  easily  be  proved,  the 
proportion  is  equally  true  when  the  meniscus  is  convex.  Hence 
it  follows,  that,  when  the  tubes  are  not  more  than  one  or  two  mil- 
limetres in  diameter,  the  law  of  inverse  proportions  is  correct, 
when  we  add  to  the  observed  heights  one  sixth  of  the  diameter 
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of  the  tube,  the  correction  required  for  the  meniscus ;  and  obser- 
yation  confirms  this  result  of  theory. 

When  the  tubes  are  very  small,  and  the  eleyations  or  depres- 
sions correspondingly  large,  we  can  neglect  the  very  small  value 

-g,  and  regard  the  law  as  accurate  without  this  correction.  When, 

however,  the  tubes  are  extremely  small,  a  new  cause  of  devia- 
tion from  the  law  is  introduced.  In  experiments  on  capillarity, 
as  already  stated,  we  can  obtain  constant  results  only  when  the 
surfaces  of  the  tubes  have  been  previously  moistened  with  the 
liquid  to  be  used,  and  the  results  are  then  the  same  as  if  the 
experiment  were  made  with  a  liquid  tube  of  less  diameter, 
the  solid  wall  serving  only  to  support  the  liquid  particles.  If 
the  tube  is  one  or  two  millimetres  in  diameter,  the  thickness 
of  the  liquid  film  may  be  neglected ;  but  when  the  tube  is  very 
small,  this  thickness  sensibly  diminishes  its  effective  size,  and  we 
should  therefore  expect  that  it  would  raise  a  liquid  column  to  a 
greater  height  than  that  required  by  the  law,  as  we  find  to  be 
the  case. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tubes  are  more  than  three  milli- 
metres in  diameter,  the  surface  of  the  liquid  column  differs  so 
considerably  from  that  of  a  hemisphere,  that  the  proportion  [129] 
no  longer  holds  true,  and  the  deviation  from  the  law  becomes 
very  large.  Even  in  such  cases,  however,  the  heights  to  which 
liquids  will  rise  can  be  calculated  when  the  precise  form  of  the 
meniscus  is  given ;  but  the  methods  are  too  complicated  for  an 
elementary  treatise. 

Second  Law.  —  The  second  law  of  (189)  can  be  verified  by  a 
very  instructive  experiment.     If  we   take 
two  glass  plates,  united  by  hinges  at  one 
side,  and,  having  very  slightly  opened  these 
hinges,  dip  the  ends  of  the  plates,  as  repre- 
sented by  Fig.  323,  in  colored  water,  we 
find  that  the  liquid   rises  between   these 
plates  to  a  variable  height,  depending  on 
the  interval  which  separates  them,  its  up- 
per surface  taking  the  form  of  a  curve,  i^Tm" 
known  in  geometry  under  the  name  of  an 
equilateral  hyperbola.     Let  us  inquire  whether  the  form  of  tliis 
curve  does  not  furnish  a  confirmation  of  the  law  under  discussion. 
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We  maj  eyidentlj  regard  the  two  glass  plates  as  consisting 
of  an  infinite  number  of  infinitely  narrow  parallel  strips,  as 
shown  hj  Fig.  824.  If  tlien  the  law  is 
■^HH|H^^H  correct,  it  follows  [127]  that  the  heiglits 
^^^^^^^^^^1  to  which  the  liquid  is  elevated,  at  any  two 
^^^^^^^^^^^  points,  will  be  proportional  to  the  interval 
^  ^^  between  the  plates  at  these  points,  so  that 

2  a" 
at  every  point  we  must  have  A  ==  — .      If  now  we  take  for 

the  axis  of  y  the  vertical  line  of  intersection  of  tlie  two  planes, 

and  for  the  axis  of  x  the  line  of  contact 
of  tlie  water'level  with  one  of  them,  we 
sliall  have  (Fig.  825),  JfP=A  =  y, 
A  PsssXj  and  P  Q  =s  m  =  Cx,  in 
which  C  is  a  constant  quantity  depend- 
ing on  the  angle  between  the  planes. 

2  a" 
Substituting  these  values  in  A  =  — , 

2  a"  "* 

we  obtam        y  =  —  , 

or  xy=  -77-  =  a  constant, 

which  is  the  equation  of  an  equilateral  hyperbola  referred  to  its 
asymptotes  as  co-ordinate  axes.  Since  tliis  is  the  curve  which 
the  liquid  surface  always  assumes,  it  is  evident  that  the  second 
law  is  verified  by  the  experiment. 

Uiird  Law.  —  When  the  ends  of  two  parallel  glass  plates, 
maintained  at  a  small  distance  from  each  other,  are  dipped  into 
water,  and  the  difibrence  of  level  measured,  it  has  been  found  that 
the  product  of  the  distance  between  the  plates  by  the  elevation 
of  the  liquid  is  one  half  of  that  obtained  with  glass  tubes.  This 
fact  is  shown  in  the  table  on  page  358,  and  verifies  the  third  law. 

(191.)  Influence  of  Temperature  on  Capillary  Phenomena,  — 
The  general  expression  for  the  elevation  or  depression  of  the 
liquid  column  in  a  capillary  tube  [125]  may  be  written 

,_    4        2a  — a' 

and  it  is  evident  that  any  cause  which  changes  either  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  liquid,  or  the  relative  values  of  the  cohesive 
and  adhesive  forces,  will  produce  variations  in  the  value  A. 
Hence  an  increase  of  temperature,  which  diminishes  the  specific 
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gravity  by  expanding  the  liquid,  would  of  itself  alone  increase 
the  elevation  or  depression  of  the  column ;  but  since  this  increase 
of  temperature  produces  changes  in  the  molecular  forces,  and 
hence  affects  the  value  of  the  term  2  a  —  a'j  we  find  that  the 
elevation  or  depression,  instead  of  increasing  with  the  temperar 
tare,  actually  diminishes.  This  decrease  is  not,  however,* simply 
proportional  to  the  temperature,  but  follows  much  more  compli- 
cated laws.  The  following  table  shows  tlie  height  at  which  tlie  dif- 
ferent liquids  enumerated  stand  at  O""  C.  iu  a  tube  two  millimetres 
in  diameter,  together  with  the  coefficient  of  correction  for  tempera- 
ture, which,  multiplied  by  tj  the  number  of  degrees  above  0"*, 
gives  the  amount  in  millimetres  to  be  deducted  from  the  height 
at  0^,  in  order  to  find  the  height  of  the  capillary  column  at  the 
temperature  required.  The  last  column  gives  the  limits  of  temr 
perature  between  which  the  formula  hold  true. 


8p.  Or. 
•too. 

h. 

Umltiof 
Ttempemtore. 

Water, 

1.0000  15T332 

— 0.0286  < 

0  to   82 

Ether, 

0.7370 

5.400 

— 0.0254  < 

— 6  to    35 

OUve  Oil, 

0.9150 

7.461 

—0.0105  t 

15  to  150 

CHI  of  Turpentine,  0.8902 

G.760 

— 0.0167  « 

17  to  137 

Alcohol, 

0.8208 

6.050 

— 0.0116  « 

—0.000051  ^ 

0  to    75 

Sulphuric 

Acid, 

1.840 

8.400 

—0.0153  i 

— 0.000094  <« 

12  to    90 

(192.)  Spheroidal  Condition  of  Liquids.  ^ —  When  the  adhe- 
sion of  a  liquid  to  a  solid  surface  is  more  than  twice  as  great  as 
the  cohesion  between  its  particles,  it  spreads  over  the  surface  of 
the  solid  and  wets  it  (185).  If,  however,  the  force  of  adhesion 
is  less  than  this,  the  liquid  forms  in  drops,  which  roll  round  on 
tlie  solid  surface  like  drops  of  mercury  on  glass,  or  drops  of  water 
on  oiled  paper.  The  form  of  these  drops  is  determined  by  the 
action  of  three  forces  ;  first,  the  cohesion  of  the  particles  of  the 
liquid,  secondly,  the  adhesion  of  the  liquid  to  the  solid,  and 
lastly,  gravity.  When  very  small,  the  drops  are  sensibly  spher- 
ical ;  but  as  they  increase,  the  sphere  becomes  flattened  by  the 
action  of  gravity,  and  they  assume  a  spheroidal  shape.  Hence 
liquids,  under  these  circumstances,  are  said  to  be  in  a  spheroidal 
condition.  Since  most  solid  surfaces  are  wet  by  water,  alcohol, 
and  similar  liquids,  the  spheroidal  condition  is  their  exceptional 
state  ;  but  it  is  familiar  to  us  in  the  cases  just  mentioned,  and 
in  several  others.  As  the  effect  of  heat  is  to  diminish  both  the 
81 
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cohesiye  and  adhesive  forces,  we  can  easily  eonoeiye  how  it  maj 
80  far  alter  their  relative  values  as  entirely  to  change  the  rela- 
tions of  a  liquid  to  a  solid  surface.  Thb  result  is  readily  ob- 
tained with  water,  alcohol,  and  similar  liquids,  which,  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  wet  metallic  surfaces. 

It  will  hereafter  be  shown,  that  we  cannot  heat  a  liquid  in  tlie 
open  air  above  its  boiling  point,  and  hence  we  cannot  diminish  the 
cohesive  force,  except  to  a  limited  extent;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  can  heat  the  metals  to  a  far  higher  temperature,  and  thus  di- 
minish the  adhesion,  until  the  force  becomes  less  than  twice  that 
of  cohesion,  when  the  liquid  will  assume  the  spheroidal  state. 
Thus,  for  example,  if  water  is  dropped  into  a  metallic  vessel  heat- 
ed above  171^  G.,  it  rolls  along  the  surface  of  the  metal  like  mer- 
cury on  glass,  and  remains  in  that  state  until  the  temperature  falls 
to  142^ ;  then  it  moistens  the  metallic  surface,  and  evaporates 
rapidly.  Alcohol  acts  in  the  same  way  when  the  temperature  of 
the  vessel  is  above  134^,  and  ether  when  it  is  above  61''.  The 
temperature  of  the  liquid  itself,  under  these  circumstances,  is 
nearly  constant,  being  always  several  degrees  below  its  boiling 
point:  thus  96.5  is  tlie  temperature  of  water,  75.8  tliat  of 
absolute  alcohol,  84.2  that  of  ether,  and  — 10.5  that  of  liquid 
sulphurous  acid.  The  temperature  of  the  liquid'  may  there- 
fore be  several  hundred  degrees  below  tliat  of  the  metallic 
vessel,  as  is  well  illustrated  by  liquid  sulphurous  acid,  which  in 
the  spheroidal  state  retains  a  temperaturo  10.5  degrees  below 
tlie  freezing  point  of  water,  even  when  the  metallic  crucible 
containing  it  is  visibly  red-hot.  If  water  is  slowly  dropped 
into  this  singular  liquid  under  these  circumstances,  it  is  at  once 
congealed,  thus  exhibiting  the  apparent  paradox  of  freezing 
water  in  a  red-hot  crucible. 

One  of  the  most  instructive  illustrations  of  the  spheroidal  con- 
dition of  water  is  the  rude  method  used  in  laundries  for  testing 
the  degree  of  heat  of  a  flat-iron.  If  a  drop  of  water  let  fall  upon 
it  does  not  boil,  but  runs  along  the  surface  of  the  metal,  the  iron 
is  considered  sufficiently  hot ;  but  if  the  drop  adheres,  and  rapidly 
boils  away,  the  temperature  is  known  to  be  too  low.  We  shall 
have  occasion  to  return  to  this  subject  in  the  chapter  on  Heat. 

(193.)  Examples  and  lUusiraiions  of  Capilhrity.  —  One 
of  the  most  familiar  examples  of  capillary  action  is  seen  iu 
the  wicks  of  lamps  and  candles.    These  consist  of  very  fine 
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vegetable  tubes,  through  wliich  tlie  oil  or  melted  combustible  is 
elevated  to  the  flame,  aud  supplied  as  fast  as  it  is  burnt.  This 
same  priuciple  also  influences  the  circulation  of  the  liquid  juices 
in  the  porous  tissues  of  organized  beings,  and  it  is  the  principal 
means  bj  which  water,  with  the  substances  it  holds  in  solution,  is 
supplied  to  the  growing  plant.  It  is  the  capillary  action,  whicli, 
during  the  droughts  of  summer,  draws  up  to  the  surface  of  the 
soil  the  water  necessary  for  vegetation,  which  had  penetrated  into 
it  during  the  heavy  rains  of  spring.  When  the  water  holds  salts 
in  solution,  these  are  deposited  as  it  subsequently  evaporates, 
forming  those  incrustations  which  are  frequently  seen  on  the 
brick  walls  of  old  houses  and  on  the  surfaces  of  saltpetre  beds. 

The  laws  of  capillary  action  furnish  tlie  explanation  of  many 
other  remarkable  phenomena.  A  platinum  wire  will  float  on  the 
surface  of  mercury,  although  its  specific  gravity  is  very  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  liquid  metal.  So  also  a  very  fine  metal- 
lic wire,  which  has  been  slightly  greased  by  passing  it  between  the 
fingers,  can  be  made  to  float  upon  water,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
many  metallic  powders.  This  singular  result  is  explained  by 
the  fact,  that  the  floating  body  is  not  wot  by  the  liquid,  and  con- 
sequently there  forms  around  it  a  meniscus,  which  displaces  a 
large  volume  of  liquid  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  solid; 
and  since  the  volume  of  water  thus  displaced  weighs  as  much 
as  the  floating  body,  it  cannot  sink.  There  are  some  insects 
which  walk  on  the  surface  of  water,  but  which  would  almost 
entirely  sink  in  the  liquid  were  it  not  that  the  capillary  depres- 
sion formed  by  their  extended  feet  (which  are  kept  from  being 
wet  by  a  greasy  coating)  displaces  a  weight  of  water  equal  to 
that  of  the  insect. 

(194.)  Absorption.  —  The  power  which  porous  solids,  like 
wood,  cloth,  paper,  or  animal  membrane,  possess  of  absorbing 
liquids,  is  also  a  phase  of  capillary  action.  These  solid  bodies 
are  filled  with  minute  channels,  into  which  the  liquid  is  drawn 
with  great  force,  as  before  explained.  We  may  gain  an  idea  of 
the  intensity  of  this  force  by  reflecting  tliat  in  a  tube  1  millimetre 
in  diameter  it  is  measured  by  a  column  of  water  80  m.  m.  high, 
and  hence  in  a  tu}>e  ^i^  millimetre  in  diameter  by  a  column  of 
water  3  metres  in  height.  Now  since  the  minute  channels  with 
which  these  porous  solids  are  filled  are  as  small  as  this,  or  even 
smaller,  it  is  evident  that  they  will  absorb  water  with  an  almost 
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irresistible  force ;  hence  the'  difficulty  of  pressing  out  the  liquid 
when  it  has  once  been  imbibed.  In  many  cases  the  absorp- 
tion of  a  liquid  is  attended  with  an  increase  of  volume,  and 
the  intensity  of  the  capillary  force  is  rendered  evident  by  the 
expansive  power  which  is  thus  exhibited.  A  common  method 
of  splitting  granite  rock  consists  in  drilling  a  number  of  holes 
along  the  line  of  fracture,  and  subsequently  plugging  them  up 
with  dry  wood.  Water  is  then  poured  over  the  plugs,  which 
expand  and  split  the  stone. 

The  amount  of  liquid  absorbed  by  a  given  solid  varies  with  the 
nature  of  the  liquid  used ;  thus  it  has  been  found  that  100  parts 
by  weight  of  the  dried  bladder  of  an  ox  absorbed  in  twcnty*four 
hours 

268  parts  of  pure  water, 
133      ^^        water  saturated  wiUi  common  salt, 
88      "        alcohol,  84  per  cent. 
17      "         bone  oil. 
It  has  also  been  found,  that,  if  the  bladder  saturated  with  oil  is 
soaked  in  water,  the  oil  is  after  a  while  entirely  replaced  by  water, 
and  by  as*  much  water  as  the  bladder  is  capable  of  absorbing. 
These  facts  indicate  not  only  that  porous  solids  exert  an  iinequal 
attraction  for  different  liquids,  but  also  that  tlicy  attract  most 
powerfully  those  of  which  they  absorb  the  greatest  volume. 

In  connection  with  these  facts  may  be  mentioned  tlie  singular 
property  which  many  kinds  of  charcoal  possess,  of  absorbing  color- 
ing-matters and  other  organic  principles.  Thus,  if  water  colored 
by  litmus  is  shaken  up  with  pulverized  charcoal,  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  coloring-matter  will  be  retained  by  the  charcoal,  and,  on 
filtering,  the  liquid  will  run  through  colorless.  A  variety  of  char- 
coal called  bone-black  possesses  this  power  in  a  high  degree,  and 
is  used  for  removing  the  color  from  tlie  brown  syrups  in  tlie  pro- 
cess of  refining  sugar.  The  syrups  are  filtered  through  a  layer  of 
charcoal  twelve  or  thirteen  feet  in  thickness,  contained  in  a  tall 
iron  cylinder,  and  are  thus  obtained  perfectly  colorless.  Bone- 
black  is  prepared  by  calcining  bones  in  close  vessels,  and  does  not 
contain  more  than  one  tenth  or  one  twelfth  of  its  weight  of  char- 
coal ;  the  remainder  consists  of  earthy  matter,  chiefly  phosphate 
of  lime.  Whether  the  peculiar  property  under  consideration  is 
due  to  the  charcoal  alone,  or  whether  it  is  also  shared  by  the 
earthy  salts,  is  not  known.    Other  animal  substances,  especially 
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dried  blood,  furnish  when  calcined  a  charcoal,  which,  if  well 
washed,  is  even  more  efficacious  than  bone-black,  and  the  addi- 
tion of  carbonate  of  potash  to  the  mass  before  calcining  still 
further  increases  the  decolorizing  power  of  the  charcoal. 

The  absorbuig  power  of  charcoal  is  not,  however,  confined  to 
the  coloring  principles  alone.  Many  inorganic  substances  when 
in  solution,  especially  of  feeble  solubility,  are  absorbed  in  the 
same  way.  Professor  Graham  has  shown  that  this  is  the  case 
with  the  metallic  oxides  when  dissolved  in  potash  or  ammonia, 
and  with  arsenious  acid  when  dissolved  in  water.  It  is  also  true 
of  most  organic  extractive  matters.  Thus,  if  porter  is  filtered 
through  lampblack,  it  will  be  found  to  have  lost  the  greater  part 
of  its  bitterness,  as  well  as  its  color,  and  in  the  preparation  of 
organic^  extracts  miich  of  the  active  principle  is  lost,  if,  as  is  not 
iinfrequeutly  the  case,  the  liquid  is  digested  with  animal  char- 
coal for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  color. 

(195.)  Solution.  —  "When  the  adhesion  of  a  liquid  to  a  solid  is 
sufficiently  strong  to  overcome  the  force  of  cohesion,  the  solid 
enters  into  solution ;  that  is,  it  diffiises  throughout  the  mass  of 
the  liquid,  without  destroying  its  transparency.  Thus  salt  or 
sugar  dissolves  in  water,  resins  dissolve  in  alcohol,  fats  dissolve  in 
ether,  and  most  of  the  metals  dissolve  in  mercury.  The  solvent 
power  of  a  given  liquid  for  diffijrent  solids  varies  almost  indefi- 
nitely. Tims  sulphate  of  baryta  is  almost  insoluble  in  water ; 
sulphate  of  lime  dissolves  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  part  in 
400  parts  of  water,  and  sugar  in  one  third  of  its  weight  of  water, 
while  hydrate  of  potassa  may  be  dissolved  in  this  liquid  to  almost 
any  extent. 

If  we  add  a  solid  body,  in  successive  portions,  to  a  liquid 
capable  of  dissolving  it,  we  find  that  the  first  portions  disap- 
pear very  rapidly,  but  each  succeeding  portion  dissolves  less 
rapidly,  until  at  length  a  point  is  reached  when  the  Folld  is  no 
longer  dissolved.  The  liquid  is  then  said  to  be  sattirated  with 
the  particular  solid.  It  would  appear  that  the  adhesion  of  the 
liquid  had  the  power  of  overcoming  the  cohesion  of  tlie  solid  to 
a  limited  extent,  until  the  two  forces  were  in  a  condition  of 
equilibrium.  A  liquid,  however,  which  is  saturated  with  one 
substance  may  still  continue  to  dissolve  others. 

Tlie  solvent  power  of  a  given  liquid  for  the  same  solid,  as  a 
general  rule,  varies  very  greatly  with  the  temperatxire.  Since 
81» 
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heat  tends  to  weaken  the  force  of  cohesion,  we  should  naturally 
expect  that  it  would  mcrease  tlie  solvent  power  of  a  liquid,  and 
we  find  tliat  in  most  cases  it  does.  There  are,  however,  many 
striking  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Thus  water  at  the  freezing 
point  dissolves  nearly  twice  as  mucli  lime  as  it  does  when  hoiling ; 
and  in  like  manner  sulphate  of  lime,  citrate  of  lime,  sulphate  of 
lanthanum,  and  several  other  substances,  are  known  to  be  more 
soluble  in  cold  than  in  hot  water. 

The  increase  of  solubility  with  the  temperature  is  very  unequal 
in  different  cases.  The  solubility  of  conunon  salt  scarcely  ui- 
creases  between  0^  and  100^.  Thus  100  parts  of  water  dissolve 
at  the  ordinary  temperature  86  parts  of  common  salt,  and  at  tlie 
boiling  point  a  little  over  89  parts.  With  a  few  salts  tlie  increase 
of  solubility  is  exactly  proportional  to  tlie  temperature,  and  may 
be  represented  by  tlio  general  formula,  S  =  J.  +  J?  ^,  in  whidi 
A  re])rcsents  the  solubility  at  0^,  and  B  the  increase  of  solubility 
for  each  degree  of  temperature.  This  is  the  case  with  the  fol- 
lowing three  salts.     One  hundred  parts  of  water  dissolve  at  ^, 

Parte. 

of  Sulphate  of  Potash,  5—    8.3G  +  0.1741  <, 

•*  Chloride  of  Potassium,  S  —  29.23  -f  0.2738  <, 

«  Chloride  of  Barium,  S  —  32.02  -f-  ^-271 1 1. 

In  most  cases,  however,  the  solubility  increases  more  rapidly  than 
the  temperature.  This  is  the  case  with  common  nitre,  as  may  bo 
seen  in  the  following  table,  in  which  the  solubilities  bodi  of  nitre 
and  chloride  of  potassium  are  given  side  by  side  for  every  20®  be- 
tween the  freezing  and  boiling  points  of  water. 

Chloride  of  Potanium.  Nitre. 

o 

5-47  „^  "-^^  18.38 

5.48  20  31.70  3337 

5.48  ^0  «3.97  46^5 

6.48  «0  "0-33  59.92 


*«nip«nta] 

■*     100  of  »«l«r. 

0 

0 

29.23 

20 

34.70 

40 

40.18 

60 

45.66 

80 

51.14 

100 

66.62 

5.48 


80  170.25 

100 


Since  the  solubility  of  a  salt  is  always  some  function  of  the  tem- 
perature, it  can  in  every  case  be  expressed  by  the  general  formula, 
into  which  every  algebraic  function  may  be  developed : 

S  =  ^  +  5^  +  C^*  +  D^»  +  Ac.  [180.] 
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In  this  formula,  A  is  the  solubility  at  0"*,  and  J3,  C,  D,  &c.  are 
empirical  coefficients,  which  can  bo  easily  calculated  in  any  given 
case  from  the  results  of  experiment.  Thus,  for  example,  100 
parts  of  water  dissolve  at  the  temperature  i  an  amount  of  nitre 
represented  by 

S=  13,82  +  0.5788^  +  0.017108^  +  0.00000S5977 /», 

and  of  nitrate  of  barjrta  an  amount 

S=  5.00  +  0.17179^  +  0.0017406  ^»—  0.0000050035  ^». 

Tlie  values  of  the  coefficients  of  the  powers  of  /  are  calculated 
by  substituting  in  the  general  equation  [130]  the  value  of  Aj 
and  also  the  values  of  S  and  /,  for  each  temperature  at  which 
the  solubility  has  been  determined.  We  shall  thus  obtaih  as 
many  separate  equations  as  there  arc  separate  determinations, 
and,  by  combining  them  together  according  to  the  well-known 
methods  of  algebra,  we  can  easily  calculate  the  coefficients  re- 
quired. It  is  e^ddent  that  we  can  only  ascertain  as  many  co- 
efficients as  there  are  equations,  and  also  that  the  resulting 
formula  is  purely  empirical,  and  can  only  be  trusted  for  tem- 
peratures between  those  at  which  the  experiments  were  made. 

The  solubility  of  a  salt  at  different  temperatures  can  be  also 
expressed  graphically,  according  to  the  metliod  of  analytical 
geometry,  as  represented  in  Fig.  826.     The  horizontal  axis, 


rig.  8M. 


which  corresponds  to  the  axis  of  abscissas,  is  divided  into  equal 
parts,  which  indicate  degrees  of  temperature,  and  the  vertical 
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axis,  which  corresponds  to  the  axis  of  ordinates,  is  also  divided 
into  equal  parts,  which  indicate  the  number  of  grammes  of  salt 
soluble  at  the  given  temperatures  in  100  parts  of  water.  In 
order  to  form  the  curve,  we  fix  as  many  points  as  possible  from 
the  experimental  data,  and  then  through  the  points  tlius  deter- 
muiod  we  di*aw  a  line,  which  is  the  curve  requiied.  We  can  now, 
by  inspection,  easily  determine  the  solubility  of  the  salt  at  any 
temperature  which  is  within  the  limits  of  our  experiments.  Sup- 
pose, for  example,  we  wish  to  know  the  solubility  of  nitre  at  40", 
we  follow  up  the  vertical  line  marked  40"  until  it  crosses  the 
curve ;  and  then,  opposite  to  the  point  of  intersection,  we  find  on 
the  axis  of  ordinates  the  number  64,  indicatuig  that  at  this  tem- 
perature 64  parts  of  salt  dissolve  in  100  parts  of  water.  Such 
curves  convey  at  a  glance  a  general  idea  of  the  law  which  the 
solubility  of  a  given  salt  follows,  and  also  the  relative  solubility  of 
difierent  salts  at  any  given  temperature.  Thus  it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  curve  of  common  salt  is  a  straight  line  parallel  to  the 
horizontal  axis,  indicating  that  its  solubility  does  not  vary  with 
the  temperature.  The  curves  of  chloride  of  barium  and  chloride 
of  potassium  are  also  straight  lines,  inclined  at  a  certain  angle 
to  the  horizontal  axis,  showing  that  the  increase  of  solubility  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  temperature.  The  curve  of  sul- 
phate of  magnesia  is  also  a  straight  line,  but  more  inclined  to 
the  horizontal  tlian  the  last,  proving  that  the  solubility  of  this 
salt  increases  proportionally  to  the  temperature,  but  at  a  more 
rapid  ratio  than  that  of  tiie  last  two.  The  curves  of  nitrate 
of  baryta,  of  chlorate  of  potassa,  and  of  nitrate  of  potassa,  in- 
dicate that  their  solubility  increases  more  rapidly  than  the  tem- 
perature, and  according  to  very  difierent  laws.  Lastly,  it  will 
be  noticed  that  the  order  of  relative  solubility  of  the  three  salts, 
sulphate  of  potassa,  nitrate  of  baryta,  and  chlorate  of  potassa,  is 
completely  inverted  in  passing  from  86**  to  55®. 

The  relative  solubility  of  chemical  compounds  is  one  of  the 
most  important  circumstances  in  determining  chemical  changes ; 
and  it  can  be  easily  seen  how  important  these  tables  of  curves 
must  be  to  the  chemist.  Unfortunately,  full  determinations 
of  the  solubility  of  substances  at  different  temperatures  have 
only  been  made  in  a  few  cases,  and  these  have  been  mostly 
limited  to  solubility  in  water. 

From  a  knowledge  of  the  solubility  of  a  solid  in  one  liquid, 
we  can  draw  no  conclusions  in  regard  to  its  solubility  in  an- 
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other,  and  this  is  also  true  in  regard  to  the  law  according  to 
which  the  solubility  changes  with  the  temperature.  *Thi8  gener- 
ally differs  entirely  for  different  liquids,  even  when  the  solid  is 
the  same,  and  must  therefore  be  determined  separately  for  each. 

In  sereral  cases  the  solubility  of  substances  has  been  deter- 
mined both  above  and  below  their  melting  point ;  but  no  sud- 
den change  of  solubility  has  been  noticed  at  this  point,  as  might 
have  been  expected.  Thus  the  melting  pcnnts  of  spermaceti, 
paraffine,  and  of  several  other  similar  solids,  are  below  the  boil- 
ing point  of  alcohol,  so  that  we  can  determine  tlie  solubility  of 
these  substances  in  alcohol,  both  above  and  below  their  melting 
points.  Li  each  case,  the  solubility  has  been  found  to  increase 
gradually  throughout  the  whole  range  of  temperature,  and  the 
melting  of  tlie  solid  does  not  appear  by  itself  alone  to  produce 
any  change. 

(196.)  Determination  of  Solubilities,  —  In  order  to  deter- 
mine the  solubility  of  a  substance  at  a  given  temperature,  a 
saturated  solution  is  first  prepared  at  the  temperature  required. 
This  may  be  prepared  in  one  of  two  ways.  We  may  either  keep  the 
liquid  in  contact  with  a  large  excess  of  the  solid  for  a  long  time, 
at  the  given  temperature,  until  it  has  dissolved  all  that  it  can,  or 
we  may  prepare  a  saturated  solution  at  a  slightly  higher  temper- 
ature, and,  after  having  cooled  it  to  the  required  temperature, 
keep  it  at  that  point  until  the  excess  of  the  solid  has  been  depos- 
ited. Experiments  have  proved  that  we  obtain  the  same  result 
by  both  methods ;  but  in  employing  the  second,  it  is  necessary  to 
take  certain  precautions.  It  has  been  observed,  that  a  liquid, 
when  not  in  contact  with  the  solid  particles  themselves,  will 
retain  in  solution  an  amount  of  the  solid  which  is  greater  than 
it  can  normally  dissolve  at  the  given  temperature.  But  if  a  few 
crystals  of  the  solid  are  dropped  into  it,  the  excess  will  be  at  once 
deposited.  Violent  agitation  favors  the  separation,  but  we  can- 
not in  any  case  be  certain  that  the  excess  has  been  completely 
removed  until  after  several  hours. 

Having  prepared  a  saturated  solution,  by  either  of  these  pro- 
cesses, we  next  transfer  a  quantity  of  it  to  a  tared  flask,  and  care- 
fully determine  its  weight,  which  should  be  about  60  grammes. 
We  then  evaporate  the  liquid  by  placing  the  flask  over  a  sand- 
bath  or  a  small  furnace,  as  represented  in  Fig.  827,  taking  care 
to  keep  the  neck  of  the  flask,-  which  should  be  quite  long,  iik. 
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dined  at  an  angle  of  about  45*,  in  order  to  prevent  loss  by  spirt- 
ing. The  evaporation  is  continued  until  both  the  water  of  crys- 
tallization  and  tliat  of  sohition  have  been  driven  off,  and  the  aedt 
left  in  an  anhydrous  condition.  The  last  traces  of  moisture 
are  best  removed  by  blowing  into  the  flask  a  stream  of  dry  air, 
through  a  glass  tube  attached  to  the  nozzle  of  a  pair  of  bellows. 
When  the  flask  is  cold,  we  weigh  it,  and  thus  obtain  the  weight 
of  the  anhydrous  salt  which  the  solution  contained,  and  from 


IIC.8S7. 

this  weight  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  weight  of  salt  dissolved  by 
100  parts  of  water  at  the  given  temperature. 

Let  us  represent  the  weight  of  solution  used  in  our  ex- 
periment by  IT,  and  the  weight  of  dry  salt  obtained  by  W'. 
W  —  TF'  is  then  the  weight  of  water  which  dissolves  a  weight 
W  of  the  anhydrous  salt.  The  amount  of  salt  which  100  parts 
of  water  will  dissolve  may  then  be  ascertained  by  the  proportion, 

TT—  IT' :  IT'  =  100 :  J,  from  which  we  get  J  =  100  j^r^  lyi- 
If  the  salt  contains  water  of  crystallization,  we  shall  wish  to  cal- 
culate from  the  weight  of  the  anhydrous  residue  the  weight  of 
crystallized  salt  which  100  parts  of  water  dissolved  at  the  ten> 
perature  of  the  experiment.  Let  us  represent  by  w  the  weight 
of  water  of  crystallization  with  which  the  weight  W'  of  anhy- 
drous salt  combines.  W'  -}-  ta  then  evidently  represents  the 
weight  of  crystallized  salt  which  was  dissolved  in  the  weight  of 
water  W —  (  TT'  -|-  u;).   Hence  we  get  the  proportion,  as  before, 

IT— TT'  — i£7:Tr'  +  i£7  =  100:  J,andJ=100  j^^^i^—^, 

the  amount  of  crystallized  salt  which  will  dissolve  at  the  given 
temperature  in  100  parts  of  water. 
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Instead  of  evaporating  the  solution,  it  is  frequently  more  con- 
venient to  determine  the  weight  of  salt  dissolved  by  precipitating 
one  of  its  constituents,  as  in  the  oridinary  method  of  chemical 
analysis.  Thus  the  amount  of  sulphate  of  soda  in  a  solution 
may  be  ascertained  by  precipitating  the  sulphuric  acid  as  sul* 
phate  of  baryta,  and  afterwards  collecting  and  weighing  the  pre- 
cipitate in  the  usual  way ;  and  the  same  method  may  be  followed 
with  any  sulphate.  In  like  manner,  the  solubility  of  any  chloride 
in  water  may  be  determined  by  precipitating  the  chlorine  as 
chloride  of  silver.  In  either  case,  from  the  weight  of  the  pre- 
cipitate we  can  easily  calculate,  by  the  rules  of  stochiometry,  the 
weight  of  salt  which  was  in  solution,  whether  in  an  anhydrous  or 
a  crystalline  condition.  When  a  salt  is  easily  decomposed  by 
heat,  this  chemical  method  of  determining  its  solubility  is  always 
to  be  preferred. 

(197.)  Solution  and  Chemical  Change.  —  Solution  is  gener- 
ally regarded  as  merely  a  mechanical  separation  of  the  particles 
of  a  solid,  which  are  diffused  through  the  liquid  solvent.  Thus, 
when  sugar  dissolves  in  water,  its  particles  are  diffused  through- 
out the  liquid ;  but  they  are  not  supposed  to  undergo  any  essen- 
tial change,  for  the  syrup  retains  the  sweetness  of  the  sugar,  and 
on  evaporation  yields  solid  sugar,  with  all  its  peculiar  properties. 
So  also  a  solution  of  camphor  in  alcohol  partakes  of  the  proper- 
ties of  both  substances,  and  when  evaporated  deposits  the  solid 
camphor  entirely  unchanged.  Such  a  change  is  supposed  to  be 
entirely  mechanical,  and  to  differ  widely  from  true  chemical  com- 
bination, in  which  the  properties  of  the  combining  substances 
are  entirely  merged  and  lost  in  those  of  the  compound.  Thus, 
when  we  add  lime  to  dilute  nitric  acid,  it  apparently  dissolves, 
as  sugar  dissolves  in  water,  and  the  result  is  a  clear  solution  ;  if, 
however,  we  examine  the  solution,  we  find  that  the  properties  of 
lime  have  disappeared,  and  on  evaporating  it  we  obtain,  not  lime, 
but  a  new  substance  called  nitrate  of  lime.  These  examples 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  a  very  marked  distinction 
between  solution  and  chemical  combination,  and  this  conclusion 
is  apparently  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  whereas  chemical  com- 
bination takes  place  most  easily  between  those  substances  which 
are  most  unlike,  solution  generally  occurs  most  readily  when 
the  solvent  is  more  or  less  closely  allied  in  its  properties  to 
the  body  dissolved ;  thus  mercury  dissolves  tlie  metals,  alcohol 
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the  resins,  and  oils  dissolve  the  fats.  But  if,  instead  of  compar- 
ing these  extreme  cases,  we  study  the  whole  range  of  chemical 
phenomena,  we  shall  find  that  the  distinction  between  solution 
and  chemical  combination  is  by  no  means  so  clearly  marked,  and 
that  it  is  impossible  to  say  where  the  one  ends  and  the  other  begins. 
In  many  cases,  what  seems  to  be  an  example  of  simple  solution 
can  be  shown  to  be  a  mixed  eflfoct,  at  least,  of  solution  and  chem- 
ical combination ;  and  between  this  condition  of  things,  where  the 
evidence  of  chemical  combination  is  unmistakable,  and  a  simple 
solution  like  that  of  sugar  in  water,  we  have  every  degree  of 
gradation.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  true,  tiiat  the  facts  seem  to 
justify  the  opinion  that  solution  is  in  every  case  a  chemical  com- 
bination of  the  substance  dissolved  with  the  solvent,  and  that 
it  differs  from  other  examples  of  chemical  change  only  in  the 
weakness  of  the  combining  force.  There  are  many  remarkable 
phenomena  connected  with  the  solution  of  salts  in  water,  which 
are  probably  caused  by  the  intervention  of  chemical  affinity. 

There  are  but  few  anhydrous  salts  which  dissolve  in  water 
without  entering  into  chemical  combination  with  it ;  in  such 
cases  we  obtain,  not,  properly  speaking,  a  solution  of  the  anhy- 
drous salt,  but  a  solution  of  a  compound  of  the  anhydrous  salt 
and  water.  Thus,  for  example,  if  we  dissolve  anhydrous  sul- 
phate of  soda  in  water,  every  44.2  parts  of  the  salt  combine  with 
65.8  parts  of  water,  and  we  obtain  a  solution,  not  of  Na  0,  80$, 
but  of  Na  0,  S  Oj .  10  HO ;  and  on  evaporating  the  solution  at 
the  ordinary  temperature,  crystals  of  the  hydrated  salt  are  de- 
posited. The  water  which  is  thus  combined  with  the  salt  is 
termed  water  of  crystallization.  It  is  combined  in  definite  pro- 
portions, but  is  united  by  so  feeble  an  affinity,  that  it  is  entirely 
driven  off  when  the  crystallized  salt  is  heated  to  83^  in  the  open 
air.  It  is  true  that  it  is  difficult,  and  frequently  impossible,  to 
ascertain  the  condition  in  which  a  salt  exists  when  in  solution, 
and  that  the  condition  in  which  it  is  deposited  on  evaporation 
is  not  necessarily  the  same  as  that  in  which  it  was  dissolved. 
Even  in  the  case  just  cited,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  with 
certainty  whether  the  hydrated  salt  exists  as  such,  in  solution, 
or  whether  it  is  first  formed  at  tlie  moment  of  crystallization. 
Several  facts,  however,  seem  to  support  the  first  hypothesis. 

On  examining  the  curve  of  solubility  of  anhydrous  sulphate 
of  soda  (Fig.  828),  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  solubility  rapidly 
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increases  with  the  temperature  up  to  83**,  where  it  reaches  its 
juaximum,  and  then  diminishes  as  the  temperature  rises  above  this 
point.  Such  a  sudden  break  in  the  continuity  of  thoi  curve  as 
this  is  inexplicable,  at  least  with  our  present  knowledge,  if  we 
suppose  that  the  water  holds  in  solution  one  and  the  same  body 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  temperature ;  while  it  is  easily 
explained,  if  we  assume  that  the  composition  of  the  salt  in  solu- 
tion changes  with  the  temperature  ;  —  for  if,  as  would  naturally 
be  the  case,  the  solubility  of  the  salt  is  diflfereut  in  its  hydrated 


ng.828. 

and  its  anhydrous  conditions,  the  sudden  change  in  its  solubility 
may  be  caused  by  a  change  of  composition  commencing  at  a  par- 
ticular point.  That  this  is  the  case  with  sulphate  of  soda  is 
substantiated  by  the  fact,  that  the  sudden  change  in  the  law  of 
its  solubility  takes  place  at  £8*^,  the  temperature  at  which  the 
hydrated  salt  loses  its  water  in  the  air.  It  is  not  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  the  change  of  composition  is  completed  at  that  tem- 
perature, but  only  that  it  commences  at  that  point,  and  becomes 
more  complete  as  the  temperature  rises.  Below  88^,  the  change 
of  solubility  is  owing  to  the  natural  effect  of  heat  in  increasing 
tho  solubility  of  the  hydrated  salt.  Above  88'',  tlie  change  is 
a  mixed  effect  of  the  cause  just  mentioned  and  of  the  change  of 
the  hydrated  into  the  less  soluble  anhydrous  salt. 

It  is  obvious,  from  what  has  been  stated,  that  the  curve  of 
solubility  of  anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda  given  in  Fig.  828  is  a 

82 
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piire  fiction,  since  below  88"*  it  is  NaO,  SOs  •  10  HO,  and  not 
NaO,  SOs,  which  is  in  solution  ;  and  the  same  is  true  also  of  sul- 
phate of  magnesia  and  chloride  of  barium,  both  of  which  form 
crystalline  compounds  in  water.  Indeed,  in  order  that  such  a 
curve  should  be  a  representation  of  actual  facts,  it  is  essential 
to  know  in  what  condition  the  salt  exists  in  solution  at  each  tem- 
perature, and  to  calculate  the  solubilitj  solelj  for  the  hydrate 
which  is  known  to  be  present.  A  separate  curre  should  tlien  be 
constructed  for  each  definite  compound,  between  the  limits  of 
temperature  at  which  it  is  known  to  exist.  This  has  been  done 
in  the  case  of  sulphate  of  soda,  by  Loewel,*  who  has  determined 
separately  the  solubility  of  the  three  compounds  NaO,  S0„ 
NaO,  SO, .  7 HO,  and  NaO,  SO, .  10 HO,  between  the  limits  of 
temperature  at  which  they  are  capable  of  existing.  His  numer- 
ical results  are  given  in  the  table  on  page  375,t  and  from  them 
the  curve  may  easily  bo  dmwn. 

In  the  case  of  the  two  hydrates,  the  table  gives  in  each  in- 
stance the  amount  of  anhydrous  salt  corresponding  to  the  hydrate 
dissolved,  and  by  comparing  the  three  columns  headed  ^^  anhy- 
drous salt,*'  it  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  of  NaO,  SO,  which 
100  parts  of  water  will  dissolve  at  20^,  for  example,  varies  very 
considerably  with  the  condition  of  hydration  in  which  it  exists. 
It  will  also  be  noticed,  that  the  change  of  solubility  for  each  com- 
pound follows  a  uniform  law  throughout ;  the  solubility  increas- 
ing with  the  temperature  in  the  case  of  the  two  hydrates,  and 
diminishing  with  the  temperature  in  that  of  the  anhydrous  salt. 
It  is  the  combination  of  these  two  phenomena  which  causes  the 
seeming  irregularity  in  the  curve  of  anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda, 
as  determined  by  Gay-Lussac,  and  represented  in  the  figure  above. 
Similar  irregularities,  which  have  been  observed  in  seleniate  of 
soda,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  many  other  salts,  are  probably  to  be 
explained  in  the  same  way,  although  the  subject  has  not  been 
as  yet  sufficiently  investigated  to  furnish  the  data  for  a  satisfac- 
tory conclusion  in  all  cases. 

Loewel,  whose  memoirs  on  the  solubility  of  sulphate  of  soda 
we  have  just  cited,  has  investigated  with  equal  care  the  solubil- 
ity of  a  few  other  salts.  ^    In  the  case  both  of  carbonate  of  soda 

•  AnnaleB  de  Chimie  et  de  Pbysiqae,  Tom.  XXIX.  p.  62  ;  Tom.  XXXTTI.  p.  334. 

t  Ibid.,  Torn.  XLIX.  p.  88. 

I  Ibid.,  Tom.  XXXIII.  p.  834  ;  Tom.  XLIII.  p.  405  ;  Tom.  XLIY.  p.  313. 
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and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  he  found,  yerj  remarkably,  that  the 
solubility  not  oulj  differed  for  the  different  hydrates,  but  also 
was  different  for  the  different  states  of  the  same  hydrate.  Thus 
the  salt  NaO,  COt .  7  HO  can  be  obtained  in  two  different  con- 
ditions or  allotropic  modifications,  which  we  may  distinguish  as 
a  and  6,  the  salt  a  ciystallizing  in  rhombohedrons,  the  salt  b  in 
tabular  prisms.  Loewel  observed  that  the  solubility  of  the  salt 
was  Tery  different  in  these  two  modifications,  that  of  a  being  ueariy 
twice  as  great  as  that  of  b.  The  table  on  page  377,  which  has 
been  taken  from  the  original  memoir,*  gives  tlie  solubility  at  dif- 
ferent temperatures,  not  only  of  these  two  modifications,  but  also 
of  the  ordinary  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda,  which  contains 
ten  equivalents  of  water  of  crystallization.  In  the  case  of  each 
salt,  the  corresponding  amounts  of  anhydrous  salt  are  given  for 
the  sake  of  comparison. 

This  table  illustrates  even  in  a  more  marked  manner  than  the 
last  the  fact  on  which  we  liavo  insisted  so  strongly  in  this  section, 
tliat  tlie  solubility  of  a  salt  varies  not  only  with  Uie  temperature, 
but  also  with  its  state  of  hydration;  and  it  illustrates  an  addition- 
al fact,  that  the  solubility  may  also  be  altered  by  a  mere  change 
of  molecular  condition,  without  any  change  in  composition.  Phe- 
nomena analogous  to  those  just  described  were  also  observed  by 
Loewel  in  tlie  case  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  but  for  the  details  in 
regard  to  them  we  must  refer  to  the  original  memoir.f 

(198.)  Supersaturated  Solutions.  —  Water  is  said  to  be  su- 
persaturated when  it  contains  in  solution  more  of  a  salt  than  it 
would  dissolve  if  presented  to  the  salt  at  the  given  temperature. 
That  saturated  solutions  do  not  at  once  deposit  the  excess  of  salt 
which  they  hold  in  solution,  when  cooled  to  a  lower  temperature, 
is  a  fact  famili^  to  every  one  who  has  experimented  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  but  there  can  be  also  no  doubt  that  the  promment  examr 
pies,  which  are  frequently  cited  as  illustrations  of  this  fact,  are 
to  be  referred  to  the  intervention  of  the  force  of  chemical  afiinity 
in  a  manner  similar  to  that  explained  in  the  last  section. 

If  we  prepare  a  boiling  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda 
in  a  glass  flask,  and,  having  corked  the  flask  while  the  solution  is 
boiling,  allow  it  to  cool  to  the  temperature  of  the  air,  it  may  be 


*  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  Tom.  x;iXlIT.  p.  334. 
t  Ibid.,  Tom.  XUIL  p.  405. 
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kept  for  months  without  crystallizing ;  but  the  moment  a  glass 
rod  or  a  crystal  of  Glauber's  salt  is  dipped  into  it,  the  whole  mass 
becomes  semi-solid  from  the  sudden  formation  of  crystals,  which 
ray  out  from  die  solid  nucleus  in  every  direction.  This  singular 
phenomenon  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  similar  to  what  is  fre- 
quently observed  during  the  freezing  of  water  and  the  solidify- 
ing of  monohydrated  acetic  acid,  melted  phosphorus,  and  many 
other  substances.  It  is  well  known  that  these  liquids,  if  kept 
perfectly  still,  may  be  cooled  several  degrees  below  the  melting 
point  without  losing  iheir  liquid  condition,  but  that^if  disturbed 
when  in  this  state,  they  at  once  become  solid.  These  phenomena 
have  been  referred  to  the  inertia  of  the  particles,  which  tends 
to  retain  the  substance  in  a  liquid  condition  below  the  usual 
temperature,  and  the  same  explanation  has  been  extended  to  the 
sudden  crystallization  of  sulphate  of  soda,  as  above  described. 

Loewel,  in  the  memoir  already  referred  to,*  has  investigated 
this  subject  with  great  care.  He  found  that,  if  a  supersatu- 
rated solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  is  cooled  to  a  low  tempera- 
ture, it  deposits  crystals  containing  seven  equivalents  of  water, 
which  are  much  more  soluble  than  the  ordinary  crystals  of 
Glauber's  saltf  (Na  O,  SO, .  10  HO).  From  this  fact  he  con- 
cluded that  the  so-called  supersaturated  solution  is  not  a  super- 
saturated solution  of  Glauber's  salt,  but  merely  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  the  more  soluble  hydrate  (Na  O,  SO, .  7  HO).  That  the 
solution  is  not  at  all  changed  by  the  deposition  of  the  crystals 
Na  0,  SOs .  7  HO,  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that,  if  it  is  exposed  to 
the  air  or  touched  by  a  glass  rod,  it  becomes  suddenly  semi-solid 
from  the  deposition  of  Glauber's  salt.  These,  and  a  large  number 
of  additional  facts  which  Loewel  |  has  observed,  all  tend  to  sup- 

*  Annalet  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  Tom.  XXCL  p.  62. 

t  See  table  on  page  375. 

I  Id  a  more  recent  memoir,  Loewel  inclines  to  the  opinion,  diat  sulphate  of  aoda 
always  dissolTes  in  water  as  an  anhydrous  salt,  and  hence  that  in  a  solution  made 
withNa  O,  8O3 .  10  HO,  or  Na  O,  SO3 .  7  HO,  none  of  the  water  is  combined  chemi- 
cally with  the  salt  as  water  of  crysullization.  8nch  a  change  of  views  does  not,  how- 
ever, seem  to  be  a  necessary  inference  from  the  facts  cited,  and,  as  he  admits,  the  new 
hypothesis  leaves  the  anequal  solubilities  of  the  different  hydrates  entirely  unexplained. 
The  author,  therefore,  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  change  the  opinion  expressed 
above  in  the  text,  although  it  is  true  that  diese  later  investigations  of  Loewel  seem  to 
show  that  at  certain  temperatures  sulphate  of  soda  exists  in  the  so-called  supersamTuted 
solutions  in  an  anhydrous  condition.  See  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  (8*  S^ie,) 
Tom.  XXIX.  p.  32,  and  compare  Jahresbericht  der  Chimie,  6c.  fOr  1857,  8. 3S1.  See 
also  an  article  by  Dr.  Hugo  Schiff,  Ann.  der  Cbem.  and  Phann.,  Band  CXL  S.  68. 
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port  the  conclusion,  that  in  the  6(H!alled  supersaturated  solution 
of  sulphate  of  soda  the  salt  exists  in  solution  combined  with 
seven  equivalents  of  water,  and  does  not  crystallize  until  some 
circumstance  causes  it  to  combine  withl;hree  equivalents  more  of 
water,  and  to  change  into  the  less  soluble  compound  which  we 
have  called  Glauber's  salt.  What  the  circumstances  are  which 
produce  this  singular  change,  or  in  what  way  they  act,  we  do 
not  yet  fully  understand.  Some  very  remarkable  facts  in  con- 
nection with  it  have  been  noticed  by  Loewel  and  others.  Thus 
a  glass  rod,  if  heated  and  afterwards  cooled,  loses  its  power  of 
causing  the  crystallization.  Alcohol,  if  poured  into  the  flask  so 
as  to  form  a  layer  over  the  solution,  generally  causes  it  to  crys- 
tallize ;  but  if  previously  boiled,  it  no  longer  produces  this  e£fect. 
It  slowly,  however,  withdraws  the  water  from  the  solution,  and 
causes  it  to  deposit  crystals  of  Na  0,  SO3 .  7  HO ;  and  it  was  in 
this  way  that  Loewel  obtained  die  largest  and  purest  crystals  of 
this  hydrate.  The  opinion  has  been  advanced  by  Lieben,*  that 
it  is  the  dust  floating  in  the  air,  or  adhering  to  the  glass  rod, 
which  causes  the  sudden  crystallization  of  supersaturated  solu- 
tion ;  and  he  has  endeavored  to  show  that  neither  the  air  nor  a 
solid  body  will  produce  the  efiect  after  they  have  been  freed  from 
dust,  by  heating,  by  washing  witli  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  any 
other  means.  This  theory,  although  ingenious,  and  supported 
by  experiment,  does  not  meet  all  the  facts  of  tlie  case,  and  the 
subject  requires  further  investigation. 

The  phenomena  of  *^  supersaturated "  solutions,  which  are 
so  marked  in  the  case  of  Glauber's  salt,  have  also  been  noticed  in 
the  case  of  carbonate  of  soda,  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  of  acetate 
of  soda,  of  chloride  of  calcium,  and  of  many  other  salts.t  In  some 
of  these  cases,  they  are  to  be  explained  as  in  the  case  of  Glauber's 
salts,  by  the  formation  of  a  hydrate  more  soluble  than  the  one 
dissolved,  while  in  others  they  may  be  caused  by  the  formation 
of  a  more  soluble  modification  of  the  same  hydrate ;  but  the 
whole  subject  is  still  involved  in  great  obscurity. 

Solids  on  Gases. 
(199.)     Absorption  of  Gases  by  Porous  Solids.  —  If  a  piece 
of  well-burnt  boxwood  charcoal  is  plunged  while  red-hot  under 
mercury,  and  when  cold  passed  up  into  a  jar  of  gas  confined  over 

•  Wkm.  Acad.  Ber.,  XII.  771  and  1087. 
t  See  the  memoirs  of  Loewel,  just  cited. 
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the  same  liquid,  it  will  be  found  to  absorb  the  gas  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  varying  with  the  nature  of  the  gas  used.  Accord* 
ing  to  Saussure's  experiments,  one  cubic  centimetre  of  charcoal 
will  absorb  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  of  the  different  gases 
given  in  the  following  table :  — 


Absorption  of  Gases  by  Charcoal, 


Ammonia,      •        .  .90  cm/ 
Chlorohydric  Acid,      .         85     ^ 

Sulphurous  Acid,    .  .     65     '^ 
Sulphide  of  Hydrogen,         55     ^ 

Protoxide  of  Nitrogen,  .     40     " 
Carbonic  Acid,    .         .         35     ** 


Olefiant  Gas,      • 
Carbonic  Oxide, 
Oxygen,    • 
Nitrogen, 
Marsh  Gas, 
Hydrogen, 


35  cT 
9.4     ' 

9.2  ' 
7.2  ' 
5.0  * 
1.7     * 


In  some  cases  the  volume  of  the  gases  thus  condensed  is  less 
than  that  which  they  would  occupy  in  a  liquid  state,  and  as 
a  general  rule,  the  more  readily  a  gas  can  be  condensed  to  a 
liquid,  the  greater  is  the  volume  absorbed  by  the  charcoal.  It 
will  also  be  noticed,  that  the  above  results  follow  very  nearly  t!ie 
same  order  as  the  solubility  of  the  gases  in  water. 

A  piece  of  freshly  burnt  charcoal,  if  exposed  to  the  air,  con- 
denses the  gases  and  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  to  such  an 
extent,  that  its  weight  frequently  increases  one  fifth  in  a  few  days. 
The  presence  of  condensed  air  in  common  wood  charcoal  can 
easily  be  made  evident  by  plunging  it  under  hot  water.  The 
heat  of  the  water  expands  the  confined  air,  which  is  tlius  driven 
out  of  the  pores  of  the  wood,  and  bubbles  up  through  the  water. 
Owing  to  this  absorbing  power  of  charcoal,  water  saturated  with 
many  gases  may  be  freed  from  them  by  filtering  it  through  ivory- 
black.  Water  impregnated  with  sulphide  of  hydrogen  may  be 
in  this  way  so  perfectly  purified,  that  its  presence  cannot  be*  de- 
tected either  by  the  nauseous  odor  or  by  the  ordmary  tests. 

This  power  of  absorbing  gases  is  not  confined  to  charcoal,  but 
belongs  in  a  greater  «or  less  degree  to  other  porous  solids.  The 
following  table  gives  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  of  difierent 
gases  absorbed  respectively  by  one  cubic  centimetre  of  Meer- 
schaum, plaster  of  Paris,  and  silk,  when  the  temperature  is  15^ 
and  the  pressure  of  the  air  73  c.  m.  By  comparing  tliis  table 
with  the  last,  it  will  be  noticed  that  not  only  the  absolute  quan- 
tities of  the  gases  absorbed  are  different  for  different  solids,  but 
also  that  the  relative  power  of  absorption  of  these  solids  for  the 
different  gases  is  different  in  every  case. 
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AhtorpHan  of  Gases  h^  Afeersehaumj  Plaster  of  Paris^  aa%d  SiBi 
Meerachanm.        Fhuter  of  PAris.  Silk. 

Ammonia,  15.      cTm.*  78.1    c7m.' 

Protoxide  of  Nitrogen,  8.75     ** 


Carbonic  Add, 

5.26     « 

0.43  cm.9 

1.1 

Oxide  of  Carbon, 

1.17     " 

0.3 

Oxygen, 

1.49     « 

0.58     « 

0.44 

Nitrogen, 

l.GO     « 

0.53     « 

0.13 

Hydrogen, 

.44    « 

0.50    « 

0.3 

In  like  manner  the  metals  in  the  state  of  fine  powder,  lead, 
iron,  and  platinum,  for  example,  absorb  gases  in  very  large 
amounts.  The  finely  diyided  platinum  called  platinum-black, 
which  is  obtained  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  chloride  of  plati- 
num with  alcohol,  absorbs,  according  to  Doebereiner,  250  times 
its  own  volume  of  oxygen.  The  latent  heat  which  is  set  free  by 
this  great  condensation  is  sufficient  to  ignite  the  metallic  mass. 
Platinum  sponge,  and  even  platinum  plate,  possess  the  same  power, 
although  to  a  less  degree,  and  it  is  probable  that  all  solid  surfaces 
exert  a  similar  influence  to  a  limited  extent. 

The  absorption  of  gases  by  solids  is  very  greatly  influenced 
both  by  the  temperature  and  the  pressure  to  which  they  are 
exposed.  The  higher  the  temperature,  the  smaller  is  the  amount 
of  gas  absorbed,  and  the  most  efficient  means  of  expelling  the 
gas  from  a  porous  solid  is  to  expose  it  to  a  red  heat.  It  is  how- 
ever uncertain  whether  even  in  this  way  we  can  remove  all  the 
gas  condensed  on  the  surfaces  of  solid  substances,  and  at  all 
events  to  do  this  requires  a  condd^rable  time.  Charcoal  and 
other  porous  solids  absorb  the  largest  amount  of  gas  only  after 
a  prolonged  ignition'  in  a  vacuum.  In  filling  a  barometer  tube 
the  mercury  is  boiled  in  the  tube  in  order  to  remove  the  air 
and  moisture,  not  only  from  the  mercury,  but  also  from  the 
surface  of  the  glass. 

The  greater  the  pressure  to  which  a  gas  is  exposed,  the  great- 
er is  the  quantity  which  is  absorbed  by  a  solid ;  but  then  the 
quantity  does  not  increase  so  rapidly  as  the  pressure.  On  tlie 
other  hand,  under  a  diminished  pressure  a  solid  body  absorbs 
a  less  quantity  of  gas,  but  a  greater  volume.  Hence  it  is  not 
possible  by  means  of  an  air-pump  to  reihove  all  the  air  from 
a  porous  solid. 
K  a  porous  body,  which  is  saturated  with  one  gas,  is  put  into 
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a  difierent  gas,  it  gives  tip  a  portion  of  tlie  gas  which  it  had 
first  absorbed,  and  takes  in  its  place  a  quantity  of  the  second. 
Sometimes  the  presence  of  one  gas  increases  die  power  of  a 
solid  for  absorbing  a  ^cond.  Thus  charcoal  saturated  with 
oxygen  will  absorb  more  hydrogen,  and  charcoal  saturated  witli 
hydrogen  will  absorb  more  nitrogen,  than  it  would  if  the  other 
gas  was  not  present.  But  as  a  general  rule,  the  presence  of 
one  gas  diminishes  the  power  of  a  solid  for  absorbing  others. 
Thus  charcoal,  which  after  ignition  will  a1)sorb  thirty-five  times 
its  volume  of  carbonic  acid,  will  only  absorb  about  fifteen  times 
its  volume  if  it  has  been  previously  exposed  to  the  atmosphere, 
and  thus  saturated  witli  air  and  moisture. 

From  the  analogous  constitution  of  liquids  and  gases,  we 
should  naturally  expect  that  solids  would  act  on  these  two 
forms  of  fluid  matter  in  an  analogous  way.  The  same  adhesive 
force  which  attracts  liquids  to  the  surfaces  of  solids  we  should  ex- 
pect would  also  attract  gases ;  and,  moreover,  since  gases  are 
very  compressible,  we  should  further  expect  that  the  adhesion 
would  condense  the  gas  upon  the  surface  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  the  attraction.  Moreover,  as  in  the  case  of  liquids, 
we  should  expect  that  the  amount  of  gas  adhering  to  the  sur- 
face or  absorbed  into  tlie  pores  of  a  solid  would  vary  with  the 
nature  both  of  the  solid  and  of  the  gas,  with  the  extent  of  the 
surface,  with  the  fineness  of  the  pores,  and,  lastly,  with  the  tem- 
perature, becoming  less  as  the  temperature  rose. 

The  phenomena  just  described,  it  will  be  noticed,  coincide 
perfectly,  as  far  as  they  go,  with  these  natural  inferences,  thus 
showing  that  they  are  merely  phases  of  adhesion  and  capillary 
action.  The  force  of  surface  attraction,  and  hence  tlie  amoimt 
of  gas  absorbed,  varies  even  more  markedly  than  in  the  case  of 
liquids,  both  with  the  nature  of  tlie  solid  and  that  of  the  gas. 
It  varies  also  with  the  extent  of  the  surface ;  and,  other  tilings 
being  equal,  it  is  greatest  with  porous  bodies  or  fine  powders,  which 
expose  the  greatest  surface ;  finally  heat,  which  lessens  the  at- 
tractive force,  diminishes  the  amount  of  gas  absorbed  by  a  solid, 
as  it  does  the  amount  of  liquid.  There  are,  it  is  true,  phenomena 
connected  with  the  adhesion  of  gases  to  solids  which  liquids  do 
not  present,  but  these  are  such  as  may  be  supposed  to  arise 
from  the  special  law  of  compressibility,  which  all  gases  obey. 

The  phenomena  described  in  this  section,  like  those  both  of 
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capillarity  and  solution,  are  greatly  influenced,  it  will  be  noticed, 
by  the  chemical  nature  of  the  bodies  concerned,  and  in  fact 
pass  by  insensible  gradations  into  those  which  we  should  class 
among  purely  chemical  changes.  Like  most  phenomena  which 
occupy  the  debatable  ground  between  chemistry  and  physics, 
they  present  great  complexity,  and  are  difficult  to  investigate, 
so  that  our  knowledge  in  regard  to  them  is  exceedingly  in- 
complete.* 

There  are  many  phenomena  besides  those  of  absorption  which 
are  connected  with  the  adhesion  of  gases  to  solids.  Tlie  fact 
that  iron  filings,  and  many  other  fine  powders,  sifted  over  the 
siuface  of  water,  will  float,  though  very  much  heavier  than  the 
liquid,  has  already  been  mentioned.  This  was  then  explained 
by  the  principles  of  capillary  action.  The  water  is  prevented 
from  wetting  the  solid,  and  therefore  forms  around  the  particles 
a  concave  meniscus  which  buoys  them  up.  But  it  is  solely  the 
thin  film  of  air  adhering  to  these  particles  which  prevents  them 
from  becoming  wot,  when  they  would  at  once  sink.  The  same 
is  true  also  of  the  platinum  wire  floating  on  mercury,  and  of 
other  seemingly  paradoxical  phenomena.  In  all  cases,  if  the 
liquid  is  boiled,  tiie  film  of  air  is  removed  and  the  paradox 
disappears. 

Liquids  on  Liquids, 

(200.)  Liquid  Diffusion.  —  As  a  general  rule,  the  adliesion 
between  the  particles  of  different  liquids  is  so  much  greater  than 
the  cohesion  between  their  own  molecules,  diat  they  may  be  mixed 
together  in  any  proportion.  This  is  not,  however,  always  the 
case  ;  for  after  tlie  liquids  have  been  mixed  to  a  limited  extent, 
the  cohesion  may  balance  the  adhesion,  and  the  liquids  will  then 
be  mutually  saturated.  Thus  ether  and  water  cannot  be  mixed 
indefinitely,  and  if  shaken  up  together,  they  will  separate  in  a 
great  measure  on  being  allowed  to  stand,  the  water  dissolving 
only  about  one  eighth  or  one  tenth  of  its  bulk  of  ether,  and 
the  ether  dissolving  about  the  same  amoimt  of  water.  So  also 
the  volatile  oils,  if  shaken  up  with  water,  separate  from  it  al- 
most entirely  if  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand,  although  the 
water  retains  in  solution  a  sufficient  amount  to  acquire  the 
flavor  and  odor  of  the  essence. 

*  See  a  recent  paper  hy  Qaincke,  Pogg.  Ann.,  CVIIL  326. 
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The  tendency  of  liquids  to  mix  with  each  other  has  been 
termed  liquid  difiusion,  and  can  be  made  evident  by  a  simple 
experiment.  A  tall  glass  jar  is  about  two  thirds  filled  with  a 
solution  of  blue  litmus,  and  then,  by  means  of  a  tube  funnel 
reaching  to  the  bottom,  oil  of  vitriol  is  cautiously  poured  in,  so 
as  to  occupy  the  lower  portion  of  the  jar.  The  plane  of  separa- 
tion of  the  two  liquids  will  be  at  first  distinctly  marked.  But 
this  will  soon  disappear:  the  colored  water  will  sink,  and  the 
acid  will  rise,  until  the  two  liquids  have  become  perfectly  incor- 
porated. This  will  require,  however,  two  or  three  days,  and,  if 
watched  at  intervals,  the  progress  of  the  difiusion  may  be  traced 
by  the  gradual  change  of  color  in  the  water  from  blue  to  red, 
commencing  at  the  bottom  and  slowly  progressing  towards  the 
top.  A  similar  experiment  can  be  made  with  alcohol,  or  with 
brine,  and  water ;  also  with  oil  of  turpentine  and  alcohol,  and 
indeed  with  almost  any  two  liquids  which  differ  considerably  in 
their  specific  gravities.  By  coloring  one  of  the  liquids,  the  pro- 
cess may  be  readily  traced. 

(201.)  Experiments  of  Professor  Graham. — The  subject  of 
liquid  difiusion  has  been  investigated  with  ccure  in  regard  to  sa- 
line solutions,  and  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  Professor  Graliam 
of  London  for  our  knowledge  on  the  subject.  His  experiments 
were  made  with  a  very  simple  apparatus.  ^^  It  consisted  of  a  set 
of  phials  of  nearly  equal  capieicity,  cast  in  the  same  mould,  and 
further  adjusted  by  grinding  to  a  uniform  size  of  aperture.  The 
phials  were  3.8  inches  high,  with  a  neck 
0.5  inch  in  depth,  and  aperture  1.25  inch 
wide,  capacity  to  base  of  neck  equal  to 
2080  grains  of  water,  or  between  4  and  5 
ounces.  For  each  difiusion-phial  a  plain 
glass  water-jar  was  also  provided,  4  inches 
in  diameter  and  7  inches  deep."*  (Fig. 
329.) 

The  difiusion-phial  was  in  the  first  place 

filled  with  the  saline  solution  to  the  base  of 

^^®'  the  neck,  or,  more  accurately,  to  a  level 

exactly  half  an  inch  below  the  ground  surface  of  the  lip.     The 

neck  was  then  filled  with  distilled  water,  and  a  light  float 

*  Graham's  Elements  of  Chemistry,  edited  hj  Watts,  Vol.  H  p.  €04. 
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placed  upon  the  surface.  Thus  prepared,  tlie  phial  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  jar,  which  was  then  filled  with  water  to  the  height 
of  an  inch  above  the  mouth  of  the  phial,  which  was  opened  by 
the  floating  of  the  cover.  This  requii-ed  about  20  ounces  of 
water.  The  apparatus  was  then  left  undisturbed,  and  kept  at  a 
constant  temperature  for  several  days.  At  the  end  of  the  re* 
quired  time,  the  diffusion  was  interrapted  by  closing  the  mouth 
of  the  phial  with  a  ground-glass  plate,  and  the  amount  of  salt 
diflused  ascertained,  by  evaporating  the  water  in  the  jar  to  dry- 
ness, and  weighing  the  residue. 

From  these  experiments,  and  a  number  of  others  made  in  a 
similar  manner,  the  following  important  conclusions  have  been 
deduced. 

1.  With  solutions  of  the  same  substance,  but  of  different 
strengths,  the  quantity  of  salt  diffused  in  equal  times  is  propor- 
tioned to  tlie  quantity  in  solution.  For  example,  four  solutions 
of  common  salt  were  prepared,  containing,  respectively,  1,  2,  3, 
and  4  parts  of  salt  to  100  of  water.  Tlie  experiments  continued 
for  eight  days,  and  the  quantities  diffused  were  respectively  2.78 
grains,  5.54  grains,  8.37  grains,  and  11.11  grains.  These  num- 
bers are  almost  exactly  proportional  to  the  first. 

2.  With  solutions  of  different  substances  of  the  same  strength, 
the  quantity  diffused  varies  with  the  chemical  nature  of  the  sub- 
stance. This  is  shown  by  the  following  table,  which  gives  the 
weight  in  grains  of  tlie  substance  diflused  in  eight  days,  from 
solutions  containing,  in  each  case,  20  parts  of  the  solid  dis- 
solved in  100  parts  of  water,  and  exposed  to  a  temperature 
of  60^5  F. 

Diffusion  of  Solids  in  Solution. 


SobtttncM  wwd. 

8p.ar.«teoor. 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia, 

1.185 

27.42 

Chloride  of  Sodium, 

1.126 

68.68 

Nitrate  of  Soda, 

1.120 

51.56 

Oil  of  Vitriol, 

1.108 

69.82 

Sngar-Candj, 

1.070 

26.74 

Barley  Sugar, 

1.066 

26.21 

Starch  Sugar, 

1.061 

26.94 

6nm  Arabic, 

1.060 

13.24 

Albumen, 

1.058 

8.08 
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The  substances  have  been  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  specific 
gravities  of  the  solution,  and  the  table  also  shows  that  there  is 
no  apparent  connection  between  the  amount  of  difiusion  and  tlie 
specific  gravity  of  the  solution. 

8.  If,  instead  of  comparing  together,  as  in  the  last  table,  tlie 
amounts  of  difierent  substances  difiused  in  equal  times,  we  com« 
pare  together  the  times  required  for  the  equal  diffusion  of  these 
same  substances,  we  discover  some  remarkable  numerical  rela- 
tions. There  exist  classes  of  equi-difiusive  substances,  and,  as  a 
general  rule,  those  substances  which  have  an  analogous  chemical 
composition,  and  crystallize  in  closely  alUed  forms,  have  equal 
rates  of  diffusion.  Several  such  groups  have  been  distinguished, 
and  the  rate  of  diffusion  in  each  group  is  connected  with  the  rate 
of  diffusion  in  the  other  groups  by  a  simple  numerical  relation, 
as  is  shown  in  the  following  table.  The  first  column  gives  the 
number  of  tlie  group,  with  the  name  of  the  most  characteristic 
substance  belonging  to  it.  The  second  gives  the  relative  difiu- 
sion of  these  substances  in  equal  times,  in  other  words,  the  rate 
of  difiusion.  The  third  gives  the  times  of  equal  diffusion ;  and 
the  fourth,  the  squares  of  these  times,  which  stand  to  each  other 
very  nearly  in  the  simple  relation  expressed  in  the  last  column. 

Oroaps. 

1.  Clilorohydric  Acid, 

2.  Hydrate  of  Potash, 
8.  Nitrate  of  Potash, 

4.  Nitrate  of  Soda, 

5.  Sulphate  of  Potash, 

6.  Sulphate  of  Soda, 

7.  Sulphate  of  Magnesia, 

4.  The  rate  of  diffusion  increases  with  the  temperature,  but 
increases  in  an  equal  proportion  for  all  substances,  so  that  the 
ratio  between  the  diffiision  of  different  bodies  is  the  same  for  all 
temperatures. 

5.  If  two  substances,  which  do  not  combine  chemically  and 
have  different  rates  of  diffusion,  are  placed  in  the  diffiision-phial, 
they  may  be  partially  separated  by  the  process  of  diffusion,  since 
the  more  diffusible  passes  out  the  most  rapidly,  although  the 
relative  rate  of  diffiision  may  be  somewhat  changed. 

Chemical  decomposition  may  be  even  effected  in  this  way,  one 
ingredient  of  the  compound  diffusing  more  rapidly  than  the  other. 


Kate  of 
Diaiukm. 

nmMorBqnsI 
DiiTuion. 

Bqoara 

OfTtlMI. 

Bail 

1.000 

S.960 

15.682 

2 

0.800 

4.950 

24.502 

3 

0.5G5 

7.000 

49.000 

6 

0.462 

8.573 

73.496 

9 

0.400 

9.900 

98.010 

12 

0.326 

12.125 

147.015 

18 

0.200 

19.800 

892.040 
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From  a  solution  of  bisulphate  of  potash  saturated  at  20^  G  ,  there 
were  difiused  m  fifty  days  81.8  parts  of  bisulphate  of  potash,  and 
12.8  parts  of  hydrated  sulphuric  acid.  Fi*om  a  solution  of  8 
parts  of  anhydrous  alum  in  100  parts  of  water  there  were  dif 
fused  in  eight  days,  at  17'*.9  C,  6.3  parts  of  alum  and  2.2  parts  of 
sulphate  of  potash  ;  and  other  similar  examples  might  be  cited.* 

6.  The  diffusion  of  a  salt  into  the  solution  of  another  salt 
takes  place  with  nearly  the  same  Telocity  as  into  pure  water,  at 
least  when  tlie  solutions  are  dilute.  Here,  as  in  all  experiments 
on  liquid  diffusion,  uniformity  of  action  takes  place  only  in  dilute 
solution.  As  the  solution  becomes  saturated,  tiie  cohesion  of  the 
particles  of  tlie  solid  appears  to  introduce  irregularities. 

7.  "  The  velocity  with  which  a  soluble  salt  diffuses  from  a 
stronger  into  a  weaker  solution,  is  proportional  to  the  difference 
of  concentration  between  two  contiguous  strata."  This  law  has 
been  experimentally  demonstrated  by  Frick  in  the  case  of  chlo- 
ride of  sodium,  but  it  cannot  as  yet  be  regarded  as  completely 
established,  t 

(202.)  Osmose.  —  When  two  liquids  are  separated  by  a 
porous  diaphragm,  diffusion  may  still 
take  place,  although  the  phenomena 
are  modified  in  a  remarkable  manner 
by  the  presence  of  the  septum.  This 
is  best  illustrated  by  means  of  the 
apparatus  called  an  osmometer.  It 
may  be  constructed  in  various  ways, 
but  as  represented  in  Fig.  330  it  con- 
sists of  a  membranous  bag  or  bladder 
opening  into  a  glass  tube,  to  which  it 
is  fastened  hermetically.  The  bladder 
is  filled  with  a  concentrated  solution 
of  common  salt,  and  suspended  in  a 
jar  filled  with  pure  water.  Since  the 
animal  membrane  is  readily  penetrat- 
ed by  the  water,  it  is  evident  that 
the  water  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
salt  solution  on  the  other,  must  be  in 
direct  contact,  and  hence  a  difiusion  of 


Flg.8a0. 


*  GrEham's  Chemiatry,  Vol.  II.  p.  614. 


t  Ibid.,  p.  610. 
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the  salt  must  take  place,  following  the  laws  of  liquid  difiusion 
enunciated  in  the  last  section.  We  should,  therefore,  expect 
that  the  salt  would  pass  out  into  the  water  of  the  jar,  as  we 
find  to  be  the  case ;  but  the  remarkable  fact  in  connection  with 
this  experiment  is,  that  a  volume  of  water  enters  the  bladder 
which  is  very  much  greater  than  could  be  introduced  bjr  simple 
liquid  diffusion,  amounting  in  some  cases  to  several  hundred 
times  that  of  tlie  salt  displaced,  the  liquid  slowlj  rising  in  the 
glass  tube  of  the  osmometer  until  it  attains  a  very  considerable 
height.  The  flow  of  water  through  the  membrane  is  termed 
osmose,  and  the  unknown  power  which  produces  it,  osmotic 
force.  It  is  a  force  of  great  intensity,  capable  of  supporting  a 
column  of  water  several  metres  high.  The  first  important  phe- 
nomenon to  be  studied  in  this  connection  is  this  remarkable  flow 
of  water.  The  movement  of  the  salt  in  the  opposite  direction 
appears  to  follow  the  laws  of  liquid  difiusion,  and,  according  to 
Graham's  experiments,  is  not  influenced  by  the  presence  of  the 
membrane,  unless  it  is  quite  thick. 

We  have  supposed  that  the  bladder  in  this  experiment  con- 
tained a  solution  of  common  salt ;  but  we  may  use  in  its  place 
alcohol,  or  solutions  of  cane  sugar,  of  Glauber's  salt,  and  of 
many  other  saline  bodies,  with  precisely  the  same  result.  The 
conditions  of  osmose  appear  to  be,  that  the  liquids  are  capable  of 
mixing,  and  that  the  membrane  or  septum  which  separates  them 
has  a  greater  adhesion  for  one  liquid  than  for  the  other. 

)Vhen  the  osmose  takes  place  between  water  and  solutions  of 
salts,  the  quantity  of  salt  which  passes  through  the  membrane 
into  the  water  is  always  replaced  by  a  definite  quantity  of  water, 
and  the  ratio  obtained  by  dividing  the  last  quantity  by  tlie  first 
has  been  termed  the  osmotic  equivalent  of  the  salt.  This  ratio 
varies  with  the  nature  of  the  salt,  and  also,  to  some  extent  cer- 
tainly, with  that  of  the  membrane.  It  moreover  increases  with 
the  temp)erature,  but  it  appears  to  be  independent  of  the  density 
of  the  solution.  The  osmotic  equivalent  for  Glauber's  salts,- for 
example,  when  the  pericardium  of  the  calf  is  used  as  the  septum, 
was  found  by  Hoffmann*  to  be  6.1. 

The  action  of  the  septum  in  osmose  has  been  explained  in 
various  ways.     The  simplest  explanation  which  has  been  given 

*  Untersachongea  fiber  das  endosmotiicbe  Aeqniyalent  des  QUnbenabes.  Gieasea, 
1858.  • 
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is  based  on  the  unequal  adhesion  of  tlie  two  liquids  to  the  porous 
septum.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  septum  is  a  piece  of  the  blad- 
der of  an  ox,  and  that  on  one  side  it  is  in  contact  with  alcohol, 
and  on  tlie  other  with  water.  As  was  stated  (194)  the  mem- 
brane has  a  very  much  greater  attraction  for  water  than  for 
alcohol,  and  would  therefore  absorb  the  first  to  the  entire  exclu- 
sion of  tlie  second,  were  it  not  for  the  adhesion  between  the  two 
liquids.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  alcohol  is  slowly  diffused 
through  tlie  water  contained  in  the  membrane,  which  thus  be* 
comes  saturated  with  greatly  diluted  alcohol.  Hence,  on  the 
side  of  the  membrane  towards  the  alcohol,  nearly  pure  water  is 
in  contact  with  strong  alcohol,  and  a  rapid  diffusion  of  the  first 
into  the  last  necessarily  results.  The  place  of  the  water  thus 
escaping  is  supplied  by  fresh  water,  and  a  current  of  water  is 
thus  established  flowing  in  towards  the  alcohol.  On  the  side  of 
the  membrane  towards  the  water,  we  have,  on  the  other  hand, 
very  dilute  alcohol  in  contact  with  water,  so  that,  although  dif- 
fusion takes  place,  it  is  very  much  less  rapid  than  that  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  flow  of  the  water  is  then  the  result  of 
two  forces,  —  first,  the  excess  of  the  attraction  of  the  bladder 
for  water  over  its  attraction  for  alcohol,  and,  secondly,  the  difiu- 
sive  force  between  the  two  liquids ;  while  the  flow  of  the  alcohol 
is  due  to  the  diffusive  force  alone,  and  must  therefore  be  less 
rapid. 

This  subject  of  osmotic  action  has  aL^  been  carefully  investigated 
by  Professor  Graham,  who  has  established  several  important  facts  in 
relation  to  it 

The  most  remarkable  conclusion  is,  that  all  substances  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  which  he  names  crystalloids  and  colloids.  The  first  class 
are  capable  of  crystallizing,  and  as  a  general  rule  they  form  perfectly 
fluid  solutions,  which  have  a  decided  taste.  The  second  class,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  incapable  of  crystallizing,  and  give  insipid  viscid  solutions, 
which  readily  form  into  jelly.  Hence  the  name  eottaid,  from  K^Kkfiy  glue. 
Moreover,  while  crystalloid  bodies,  like  sugar  or  salt,  diffuse  with  com- 
parative rapidity,  the  colloids,  such  as  gum,  starch,  caramel,  gelatine,  and 
albumen,  are  diaracterized  by  a  remarkable  sluggishness  and  indisposi- 
tion to  diffusion.  This  ^t  is  made  evident  by  the  following  table,  and 
it  will  be  noticed  that  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  cane-sugar,  which  are 
among  the  least  diffusible  of  crystalline*  bodies,  diffuse  seven  times  as 
rapidly  as  albumen,  and  fourteen  times  as  rapidly  as  caramel,  bo^  well- 
marked  colloids. 

83* 
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Approximate  Times  of  Equal  Diffusion. 

Hydrochloric  Acid 1. 

Chloride  of  Sodium 2.33 

Cane-Sugar 7. 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia 7. 

Albumen 49. 

Caramel 98. 

Upon  this  marked  difference  of  qualities,  Graham  has  based  a  most 
valuable  method  of  separating  the  two  classes  of  bodies  from  each  other, 
which  he  terms  diafysii.  A  shallow  tray  is  prepared  by  stretching  paich* 
ment  paper  (which  is  itself  an  insoluble  colloid)  over  one  side  of  a  gutta- 
percha hoop,  and  holding  it  in  place  by  a  somewhat  larger  hoop  of  the 
same  material.  The  solution  to  be  dialysed  is  poured  into  this  tray,  which 
is  then  floated  on  pure  water  in  a  shallow  dish,  the  volume  of  the  water 
being  from  six  to  ten  times  greater  than  that  of  the  solution.  Under 
these  conditions,  the  crystalloid  will  diffuse  through  the  porous  septum 
into  the  water,  leaving  the  colloid  on  the  tray,  and  in  the  course  of  one 
or  two  days  the  separation  will  have  taken  place  more  or  less  completely. 

The  value  of  this  process,  both  in  chemistry  and  pharmacy,  can  be 
readily  understood.  In  examining  organic  mixtures  for  poisons,  it  affords 
a  ready  means  of  separating  the  mineral  adds  and  the  vegetable  alka- 
loids (all  crystalline  bodies)  from  the  vegetable  colloids,  with  which 
they  are  mixed,  and  which  would  obscure  their  chemical  reactions ;  and 
again  it  furnishes  an  equally  efficient  means  of  freeing  silicic  acid,  cara- 
mel,  albumen,  and  other  colloid  bodies,  from  saline  impurities,  which  it  is 
very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  remove  in  any  other  way.  It  is  not 
essential  for  the  success  of  this  process  that  the  solution  of  the  colloid 
should  remain  fluid,  for  even  after  the  solution  has  set  into  a  firm  jelly 
the  diffusion  will  continue  apparently  as  rapidly  as  before. 

The  best-known  colloid  bodies,  such  as  gum,  starch,  fruit-jelly,  and 
glue,  —  the  type  of  the  class,  —  are  substances  of  organic  origin,  and  this 
condition  of  matters  seems  to  be  especially  adapted  in  the  plan  of  crea- 
tion for  forming  the  tissues  of  living  beings ;  but  there  are  also  many 
inorganic  colloids,  and  one  at  least  which  plays  a  very  important  part  in 
the  mineral  kingdom.  The  soluble  form  of  silicic  acid  is  a  true  colloid. 
It  can  readily  be  obtained  by  pouring  a  solution  of  silicate  of  soda  into 
diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  the  acid  being  maintained  in  great  excess. 
When,  now,  the  resulting  liquid  is  placed  on  a  dialyser,  the  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  the  common  salt  formed  by  the  chemical  reaction, 
together  with  a  small  amount  of  silica,  diffuse  into  the  water  below,  leav- 
ing on  the  tray  a  solution  containing  the  great  mass  of  the  silica  in  a 
pure  condition. 
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Id  this  way  a  solution  can  readily  be  obtained  containing  10  or  12  per  x 
cent  of  silica.  Such  a  solution  gelatizes  spontaneously  in  a  few  hours 
even  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  immediately  when  heated.  The 
more  dilute  the  solution  the  longer  it  can  be  kept  without  change,  and  a 
solution  holding  only  one  per  cent  of  silica  is  practically  unalterable  by 
time.  In  a  like  manner  Professor  Graham  has  obtained  alumina,  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron,  sesquioxide  of  chromium,  and  stannic,  meta-stannic,  titanic, 
tungstic,  and  molybdic  acids,  dissolved  in  water  in  a  coloidal  condition, 
and  presenting  properties  similar  to  those  of  silicic  acid  in  the  same  state. 
All  these  substances  usually  exist  in  the  crystalline  condition.  The  col- 
loid condition  is  an  abnormal  state,  and  in  all  colloids  there  is  usually  a 
tendency  to  approach  the  crystalloid  form.  The  water  of  crystallization 
in  a  crystalloid  is  represented  in  a  colloid  by  what  has  been  called  water 
of  gelatin  ization. 

Liquids  on  Gases, 

(203.)  Adhesion  of  Liquids  to  Gases. 
— The  adhesion  of  liquids  to  gases  is  ex- 
emplified by  t!ie  familiar  fact,  that,  when 
liquids  aro  poured  from  one  vessel  to  an- 
other, bubbles  of  air  arc  earned  down  with 
the  descending  stream,  which  rise  and  break 
upon  the  s^ufface  of  l]ic  liquid.  The  adhe- 
sion of  water  to  air  ia  a  force  of  considerable 
power,  and  is  applied  in  some  places  for 
producing  the  constant  blast  which  is  re- 
quired for  working  au  iron  forge.  In  Fig. 
331  is  represented  the  machine  which  is 
used  for  tins  purpose  at  some  iron  forges 
in  Catalonia.  Water  is  discharged  from 
the  reservoir  Aj  into  which  it  flows  from 

a  higher  level, 
into  the  tube 
By  through  a 
conical  orifice, 
a  a.  The  op- 
enings c  c  ad- 
mit air  to  the 
upper  part  of 

ZZJ   the    tube    B, 

rig.  881. 
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which  is  carried  down  by  the  stream  of  water  into  the  reservoir  C, 
and  then  forced  through  the  tube  EFG  and  the  tuyere  TU 
into  the  crucible  of  the  forge.  The  stream  of  water  is  broken 
on  a  projecting  ledge,  and  escapes  by  the  opening  D.  By  rais- 
ing or  lowering  the  stopper  g*,  the  quantity  of  water  which 
falls,  and  hence  also  the  intensity  of  the  blast,  can  easily  be 
regulated. 

An  aspirator  for  establishing  a  current  of  gas  through  various 
forms  of  chemical  apparatus,  founded  on  the  principle  of  this 
blast  machine,  has  been  described  by  M.  W.  Johnson.*  It  con- 
sists merely  of  a  tube  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  length,  attached  by 
means  of  an  india-rubber  connector  to  a  water-cock.  Near  the 
top  of  this  tube  there  is  a  lateral  tubulature,  which  is  connected 
by  an  india-rubber  hose  with  the  vessel  through  which  the  air  is 
to  be  drawn.  When  the  water-cock  is  partially  opened,  a  very 
uniform  and  abundant  current  of  gas  is  drawn  in  at  the  lateral 
opeuiug,  and  its  velocity  (Tan  be  regulated  by  varying  the  length 
of  the  tube. 

(204.)  Solution  of  Gases. — Another  effect  of  adhesion,  still 
more  important  in  its  chemical  relations  than  the  one  just  con- 
sidered, is  the  absorption  of  gases  by  water  and  other  liquids. 
Water  has  the  power  of  dissolving  all  gases,  although  in  very 
different  proportions,  varying  from  one  thousand  times  its  own 
volume,  in  the  case  of  ammonia,  to  only  about  one  fiftieth  of  its 
volume,  in  that  of  nitrogen. 

The  amount  of  gas  dissolved  by  a  liquid  on  which  it  exerts  no 
chemical  action  depends  upon,  — 

1st.  The  peculiar  nature  of  the  gas  and  the  absorbing  liquid. 

2d.  The  pressure  to  which  the  gas  is  exposed. 

8d.  The  temperature. 

The  volume  of  a  gas  (reduced  to  0*  and  to  76  cm.  pressure) 
which  is  absorbed  by.one  cubic  centimetre  of  a  liquid  under  the 
pressure  of  76  c.  m.  is  called  the  coefficient  of  absorption.  This 
coefficient  of  absorption  varies  with  the  temperature,  but  for  any 
given  temperature  it  is  a  constant  quantity  for  the  same  gas  and 
liquid.  The  coefficients  of  absorption  at  0®  of  a  few  of  the  best 
known  gases  are  given  in  the  following  table,  both  for  water  and 
for  alcohol :  — 

•  Jownal  of  tilt  Chemical  Society  of  London,  Vol.  lY.  p.  IStt. 
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Name  of  Gas. 

Nitrogen, 
Hydrogen, 
Oxygen, 
Carbonic  Acid,  . 
Sulphide  of  Hydrogen, 
Sulphurous  Acid, 
Ammonia,     .         • 


Yolmne  in  e.  m.*  alMorbed  by  one  elm?  of 


Water. 

0.02035 
.     0.01930 

0.04114 
.     1.79670 

4.37060 
.  68.86100 
1049.60000 


Alcohol. 
0.12634 
0.06925 
0.28397 
4.32950 
17.89100 
328.62000 


(205.)     Variation  of  the  Coefficient  of  Absorption  with  the 
Temperature.  —  In  a  solid,  the  force  which  the  solvent  power 
of  a  liquid  has  to  overcome  is  that  of  cohesion ;  in  a  gas,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  that  of  repulsion  ;  and  we-  should  therefore 
naturally  expect,  contraiy  to  what  is  true  of  solids,  that  the  sol- 
ubility of  gases  would  diminish  with  the  increase  of  the  tempera- 
ture.    Thi?  we  find  to  be  the  case,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
the  solubility  of  a  gas  is  greater  the  lower  the  temperature.     As 
in  the  case  of  solids,  however,  the  law  of  the  variation  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  gas,  and  must  therefore  be  determined  for 
each  special  case.    In  Table  VII.  of  the  Appendix,  the  coefficients 
of  solubility  of  the  most  familiar  gases  are  given  for  different  tem- 
peratures within  tlio  limits  of  ordinary  obser^'ation.     By  compar- 
ing together  the  results  of  observation  at  different  temperatures, 
we  can  obtain,  as  in  the  case  of  the  solubility  of  solids,  interpo- 
lation formulae  by  means  of  which  the  coefficients  may  be  cal- 
culated for  other  temperatures  within  certain  restricted  limits. 
Thus   in  the  case  of  the  absorption  of  nitrogen  by  water,  the 
results  of  five  experiments  were  as  given  in  the  following  table 
from  Bunsen's  Gasometry.* 


No.  or  the 

Experiment. 

pSSSoS:      ,Co.(lldento  found. 

Fonnola. 

DifEaxenee. 

1 
2 

8 
4 
5 

4.0 

6.2 

12.6 

17.7 

28.7 

0.01848 
0.01761 
0.01620 
0.01486 
0.01892 

0.01887 
0.01787 
.  0.01683 
0.01480 
0.01384 

— 0.00006 
—0.00014 
+0.00013 
—0.00006 
— 0.00008 

By  combination  of  the  experiments  1,  2,  8 ;  2,  8,  4 ;  8,  4,  6,  we 
obtain  the  interpolation  formula 

#  Gasometry,  by  Bobert  Bunsen.    Translated  by  Bosooe.    London.    1857. 
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e  =  0.020846  —  0.00058887/  +  0.000011156? ,         [131.] 

by  means  of  which  the  numbers  of  Table  YIL  may  be  calca- 
lated.  For  the  mterpolation  formulffi  by  which  the  coefficients 
of  absorption  of  other  gases  may  be  calculated,  as  well  in  alcohol 
as  in  water,  we  must  refer  the  student  to  the  excellent  work 
of  Professor  Buusen  already  cited,  from  which  Table  YIL  has 
been  taken. 

To  tlie  general  law  that  tlie  solubility  of  a  gas  diminishes 
with  the  increase  of  the  temperature,  there  are  several  excep- 
tions. Thus,  the  coefficient  of  absorption  of  oxygen  in  alcohol  is 
constant  at  0.28397  for  temperatures  between  0"*  and  24**,  and 
the  same  is  true  also  for  hydrogen  in  water.  So  also  one  toI- 
imie  of  water  at  6*  absorbs  less  chlorine  gas  than  at  8' ;  but  here, 
as  in  similar  cases,  the  apparent  exception  to  the  law  is  caused 
by  the  intervention  of  chemical  affinity.  Chlorine  forms  at  (f 
a  definite  crystalline  compound  with  water,  and  tlie  solubility 
of  this  solid  increases  with  the  temperature  up  to  10"*.  Above 
this  temperature  the  crystalline  hydrate  cannot  exist,  the  chlo- 
rine dissolves  as  a  gas,  and  its  solubility  follows  the  general 
law,  diminishing  with  the  temperature. 

Although  the  solubility  of  a  gas  increases  as  the  tempera- 
ture falls,  yet  at  the  moment  the  liquid  freezes,  the  absorbed 
gas  is  almost  entirely  set  free.  During  the  freezing  of  water 
the  air  dissolved  separates  from  it,  forming  bubbles  in  the  ice. 
So  also  the  oxygen  which  is  absorbed  in  large  quantity  by  melted 
silver  is  evolved  when  it  solidifies.  But  when  at  the  freezing 
point  the  dissolved  gas  forms  a  definite  compound  with  tfie 
water,  it  sometimes  happens  that  no  gas  is  evolved  when  tlie 
water  freezes,  as  is  the  case  with  the  solution  of  chlorine  just 
mentioned.  • 

(206.)  Variation  of  the  Solubility  of  a  Ga^  with  the  Pres- 
sure. —  This  variation  follows  a  very  simple  law.  274^  quan- 
^%  of  gas  *  absorbed  by  a  liquid  varies  directly  as  the  pressure 
which  the  ga>s  exerts  upon  it.  If  now,  instead  of  considering 
the  quantity  of  gas  absorbed,  we  consider  the  volume  absorbed 
under  any  given  pressure,  it  follows,  from  Mariotte's  law,  that 
this  volume  must  be  the  same  jn  all  cases.  Thus,  for  example,  at 
0®  one  cubic  centimetre  of  water  absorbs  1.797  cTm.'  of  carbopic 

*  By  the  term  quantity  of  a  gas  is  always  to  be  nnderetood  the  number  of  cobic  cen- 
timetres measnred  at  0^  C.  and  under  a  preMure  measured  by  76  c.  m.  of  mercoiy. 
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acid  gas,  whatever  maj  be  its  pressure.  If  the  pressure  is  76  c.  m., 
the  quantity  of  gas  absorbed  measures,  at  the  standard  tempera- 
ture and  pressure,  exactly  1.797  cTml'.  If  now  the  pressure  is 
doubled,  the  volume  of  gas  absorbed  is  the  same  as  before,  but 
the  quantity  (measured  at  0"*  C.  and  76  c.  m.)  will  be  found  equal 
to  twice  1.797  or  3.594  cTm.',  and  the  same  is  true  for  all  pres- 
sures within  the  limits  at  which  Mariotte's  law  holds  good. 
(165.)  It  is  true  that  the  law  has  not  been  demonstrated  ex- 
perimentally except  m  a  few  cases  and  within  very  restricted 
limits,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  is  as  constant  as  that  of 
Mariotte.  Representing  by  K  and  VJ  the  ^an^i^ie^  of  a  given 
gas  absorbed  by  a  given  volume  of  liquid  corresponding  to  the 
pressures  H^  and  Hj^  we  have  for  the  mathematical  expression  of 
this  fundamental  law  of  gasometry  the  proportion 


r.:Vj  =  H^:Hj. 


[132.] 


The  principles  of  this  section  are  illustrated  by  the  apparatus 
represented  in  Figs.  332  and  333,  used  for  saturating  water  with 
carbonic  acid  gas  under 
pressure  (soda-water).  It 
is  made  of  earthenware; 
and  the  two  chambers  A 
and  B^  as  shown  in  the 
section,  are  connected  to- 
gether by  the  fine  tube 
a  b.  Through  the  neck  of 
the  apparatus  at  u^  water  is 
introduced  into  the  upper 
chamber,  B,  which  is  then 
closed  by  a  screw  plug. 
Through  this  plug  passes  a 
tube,  p  f ,  closed  by  a  valve 
stopcock,  by  means  of  which  the  water  may  be  drawn  off  when 
saturated  with  gas.  Through  a  tubulature  at  o,  which  can  also 
be  closed  by  a  screw  plug,  the  materials  for  making  carbonic 
acid  gas  (bicarbonate  of  soda,  tartaric  acid,  and  water)  are  in- 
troduced into  the  lower  chamber, -il.  The  gas,  as  it  is  evolved, 
escapes  through  the  tube  b  a  into  the  upper  part  of  the  chamber 
5,  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
is  in  part  dissolved,  while  the  rest  exerts  a  pressure  upon  it 
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amounting  to  sereral  atmospheres.  On  opening  the  stopcock, 
the  water  charged  with  gas  is  driven  out  with  force,  and  tlie 
amount  of  gas  dissolved  is  found  to  be  exactly  proportional  to 
the  pressure  which  it  exerted  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

When  the  water  thus  surcharged  with  gas  is  drawn  out  into  a 
glass  tumbler,  the  excess  of  gas  escapes  with  effervescence.  If 
the  process  is  closely  examined,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  bubbles 
of  gas  rise  from  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  tumbler,  and  if,  while 
tlie  water  is  still  saturated,  we  drop  into  h  a  solid  body  with  a 
rough  surface,  a  piece  of  bread,  for  example,  tliere  will  ensue  a 
brisk  effervescence  around  the  body.  The  cause  of  diis  phenom* 
enon  is  thus  explained.  Tlie  gas,  as  we  have  assumed,  is  held 
in  solution  by  the  adhesion  of  the  liquid  particles.  In  the  midst 
of  the  water  tlie  particles  of  carbonic  acid  are  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  particles  of  liquid,  but  immediately  in  contact  with  the 
solid  they  are  only  attracted  on  one  side  by  the  liquid,  since  on 
the  other  they  are  in  contact  with  the  solid  surface.  It  is  evident 
that  the  adhesive  force,  and  hence  also  the  solvent  power,  must  be 
less  in  the  last  case  than  in  the  first,  so  that  the  particles  of  gas 
in  contact  with  the  solid  surfaces  will  be  the  first  to  assume 
the  aeriform  condition.  These  particles  uniting  together  form  a 
small  bubble  of  gas,  which,  as  it  rises  through  the  solution,  con- 
stantly enlarges,  and  acquires  a  considerable  size  before  it  breaks 
on  the  surface.  The  bubble  ihcreases  in  size  as  it  ascends,  be- 
cause, as  is  evident,  it  must  have  the  same  effect  as  a  soUd  body 
on  all  the  particles  of  the  solution  with  which  it  comes  in  contact, 
diminishing  the  adhesive  force  between  the  water  and  gas. 

If  water  saturated  with  carbonic  acid  is  placed  under  a  glass 
bell  resting  on  the  plate  of  an  air-pump,  tlie  carbonic  acid  will 
escape  from  the  solution,  and  collect  in  the  bell,  until  the  quantity 
remaining  in  solution  corresponds  to  the  pressure  exerted  by 
the  carbonic  acid  which  has  escaped.  The  presence  of  air  in 
the  bell  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  final  result,  and  precisely 
the  same  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  and  no  more,  would  rise  into 
the  bell  if  the  air  were  completely  removed.  It  is  true,  how- 
ever, that,  if  the  bell  were  exhausted,  this  quantity  would  escape 
instantaneously,  while,  if  it  is  filled  with  air,  the  equilibrium  is 
only  attained  after  a  considerable  time.  The  same  is  true  if  the 
bell  is  filled  with  other  gases  than  air.  Let  us  now  suppose  that, 
after  the  equilibrium  has  been  attainedi  a  portion  of  the  mixture 
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of  carbonic  acid  and  air  is  remoTcd  by  the  pump.  The  pressure 
which  the  carbonic  acid  exerts  on  the  solution  will  tlius  be  di- 
minished, and  more  gas  will  escape  from  the  solution,  until  the 
equilibrium  between  tlie  gas  dissolved  and  the  pressure  of  gas  in 
the  bell  is  again  restored.  It  is  evident  that  the  whole  gas  can- 
not be  removed  from  a  solution  by  the  air-pump,  since  we  can 
never  remove  the  whole  of  the  gas  from  the  surface  of  the  liquid, 
and  cannot  therefore  entirely  remove  the  pressure  which  the  gas 
escaping  from  the  solution  exerts.  This  object,  however,  can 
be  readily  attained  by  placing  at  the  side  of  the  glass  holding  the 
solution  another  glass,  containing  some  chemical  reagent  which 
has  the  power  of  absorbing  the  gas.  Thus,  if  we  place  under 
the  same  bell  containing  a  solution  of  carbonic  acid  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  caustic  potash,  this  reagent  will  keep  the  bell 
free  from  carbonic  acid,  and  reduce  the  pressure  it  exerts  to 
nothing,  so  that  the  gas  will  continue  to  escape  from  the  solution 
until  the  whole  is  removed.  If  at  the  same  time  we  exhaust  the 
air  with  the  pump,  we  shall  greatly  hasten  the  process,  although 
the  final  result  is  not  affected  by  the  presence  of  the  air,  or  any 
other  chemically  inactive  gas. 

The  amount  of  carbonic  acid  present  in  the  atmosphere  is  so 
small,  that  it  exerts  no  appreciable  pressure  ;  so  that,  if  a  solu- 
tion of  this  gas  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  the  whole  of  the  gas 
should  according  to  the  law  escape.  This  we  find  to  be  the  case, 
although,  on  account  of  the  slow  diffusion  of  carbonic  acid  into 
air,  it  requires  a  long  time  before  the  whole  has  disappeared. 
The  same  must,  of  course,  also  be  true  of  solutions  of  all  gases 
with  the  exception  of  those  composing  the  atmosphere. 

The  most  available  means  of  driving  out  a  gas  from  a  solution 
is  boiling.  The  high  temperature  diminishes  the  coefl5cient  of 
absorption,  and  moreover  the  escaping  vapor  carries  away  with 
it  the  gas  from  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  so  that  the  pressure 
which  the  gas  exerts  on  this  surface  is  constantly  diminishing, 
and  with  it  also  the  amount  of  the  gas  which  the  liquid  can  hold 
in  solution.  On  this  same  principle,  protoxide  of  nitrogen  can 
be  entirely  removed  from  water  by  passing  through  it  a  current 
of  air. 

There  are  a  few  gases,  such  as  chlorohydric  acid,  which  have 
so  strong  an  affinity  for  water  that  they  cannot  be  removed  by 
boiling,  since,  after  the  solution  is  reduced  to  a  certain  degree 
84 
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of  concentration,  the  liquid  and  gas  cTaporate  together  as  a 
whole. 

(207.)  As  a  general  rule,  the  solubility  of  a  gas  is  diminished 
by  the  presence  of  other  substances  in  the  solution.  Thus,  for 
example,  water  containing  sulphuric  acid  or  any  salt  will  absorb, 
in  most  cases,  less  gas  than  when  pure.  As  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, the  gas  which  water  holds  in  solution  can  in  great  meas- 
ure be  driven  out  by  the  addition  of  oil  of  vitriol,  or  by  dissolving 
in  it  some  salt.  So  also  melted  silver,  which  absorbs  from  the 
atmosphere  a  large  volume  of  oxygen,  disengages  with  efferves- 
cence the  whole  of  the  dissolved  gas,  on  the  addition  of  an  equal 
weight  of  melted  gold. 

Whenever,  on  the  other  hand,  as  is  sometimes  tlie  case,  tlie 
solubility  of  a  gas  is  increased  by  the  presence  of  salts  or  other 
substances  in  solution,  this  exception  to  the  general  rule  is  appar- 
ently caused  by  the  chemical  affinity  of  tlie  dissolved  substance. 
The  presence  of  phosphate  of  soda  increases  greatly  the  solubility 
of  carbonic  acid,  and  tlie  presence  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  sul- 
phate of  protoxide  of  iron,  the  solubility  of  oxide  of  carbon  and 
deutoxide  of  nitrogen,  respectively.  It  is  true  that  in  all  these 
cases  the  gas  can  be  driven  out  of  the  solution  by  boiling,  but 
nevertheless  it  is  probable  that  unstable  compounds  are  in  each 
case  formed ;  and  this  opinion  is  substantiated  in  the  last  case  by 
the  very  remarkable  change  of  color  which  the  solution  of  green 
vitriol  undcrgo3s  by  absorbing  deutoxide  of  nitrogen  gas. 

The  principles  of  this  section,  it  should  be  noticed,  apply  only 
to  solid  and  liquid  bodies,  since  the  coefficient  of  absorption  of 
one  gas  is  not  apparently  influenced  by  the  presence  in  the  solu- 
tion of  another  gas  on  which  it  is  chemically  inactive.  This  last 
principle  will  be  considered  in  detail  in  section  (209). 

(20S.)  Determination  of  the  Coefficient  of  Absorption. — As  has 
been  already  stated,  the  coefficient  of  absorption  is  the  volume  of 
gas  (measured  in  cubic  centimetres  at  0^  and  76  c.  m.)  absorbed 
by  one  cubic  centimetre  of  liquid.  Since  this  coefficient  varies  witli 
the  temperature,  it  must  be  determined  for  each  temperature,  or 
we  may  determine  it  with  accuracy  for  several  temperatures  at 
suitable  intervals,  and  then  from  these  results  deduce  an  interpo- 
lation formula  by  which  we  may  calculate  the  coefficient  for  all 
intermediate  temperatures,  and  prepare  tables  like  Table  YII. 
of  the  Appendix.     It  is  only  then  necessary  to  inquire  how  the 
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coefficient  is  determined  for  any  given  temperature,  t.    There  are, 
in  general,  two  methods  which  are  used  for  this  purpose. 

First  Method.  —  The  first  method  consists  in  passing  a  current 
of  the  gas  through  the  liquid  under  experiment,  until  the  last  is 


Fig.  884. 

saturated;  then,  having  carefiilly  observed  the  temperature  of 
the  solution,  transferring  with  proper  precautions  a  measured 
volume  to  a  glass  beaker,  and  determining  tlie  weight  of  the  dis- 
solved gas  by  some  process  of  chemical  analysis.  This  method 
will  be  better  understood  if  illustrated  by  an  example,  and  we 
will  select  for  the  purpose  the  determination  of  the  coefficient  of 
absorption  of  sulphide  of  hydrogen  in  alcohol,  which  was  made 
by  Drs.  Schonfeld  and  Carius,  with  the  apparatus  represented  in 
Fig.  334.* 

The  flask  a  a  is  closed  by  a  tight  cork,  through  which  four 
holes  have  been  bored.     Through  the  first  of  these  passes  a  ther- 

*  See  Bonsen's  Qasometrj,  page  160. 
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mometer,  b ;  through  the  second,  the  tube,  c,  conducting  the  gas; 
through  the  third,  a  short  tube,  d^  serving  as  a  vent  to  the  gas, 
and  ending  in  a  small  india-rubber  tube,  which  can  be  easily 
closed  by  a  glass  rod ;  lastly,  tlirough  the  fourth  hole  passes  a 
siphon  tube,  e.  These  tubes  exactly  fit  the  holes  in  the  cork,  so 
that  if  the  tube  d  is  closed  while  the  current  of  gas  is  flowing 
into  the  flask  through  the  tube  c,  the  solution  will  be  forced  out 
through  this  siphon  tube,  e. 

In  making  the  determination,  the  sulphide  of  hydrogen  was 
generated  from  sulphide  of  iron  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and, 
having  been  washed  with  water,  was  passed  through  alcohol  in 
the  flask,  which  had  been  previously  boiled  in  order  to  expel  all 
the  air  it  contained  in  solution.    The  alcohol  ih  the  mean  time 
was  kept  at  a  constant  temperature  by  placing  the  flask  in  a  wa- 
ter-bath, and  this  temperature,  which  was  careMly  observed  by 
the  thermometer  6,  we  will  call  f*.    The  tube  d  was  also  left 
open,  so  that  the  sulphide  of  hydrogen  gas,  which  filled  the  upper 
part  of  the  flask,  exerted  the  same  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the 
alcohol  as  that  indicated  by  the  barometer  at  the  time  of  the 
experiment.     We  will  represent  this  by  H.    At  the  end  of  two 
hours,  when  it  was  assumed  that  the  liquid  was  saturated  witli 
the  gas,  the  india-rubber  connector  at  d  was  closed  by  a  glass 
rod,  and  the  solution,  as  it  was  forced  out  through  the  siphon  e, 
collected  in  a  measuring-glass.     The  tube  e  was  so  adjusted  as 
to  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  measuring-glass,  and  after  the  glass 
was  full,  the  solution  was  permitted  to  overflow  the  mouth  for 
some  time,  and  until  the  upper  layers  of  the  liquid,  which  had 
been  exposed  to  the  air,  and  consequently  lost  a  portion  of  their 
gas,  had  been  replaced  hj  the  saturated  solution  rising  from 
below.    The  glass  was  then  quickly  closed  by  its  stopper,  and  its 
contents  immediately  after  transferred  to  a  beaker  containing  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  copper.    The  volume  of  the  solution  used 
was,  of  course,  the  same  aa  that  of  the  measuring-glass,  and  we 
will  represent  it  by  F.    Lastly,  the  sulphur  of  the  precipitated  . 
sulphide  of  copper  was  converted  into  sulphuric  acid  by  nitric 
acid,  and  weighed  in  the  usual  way  as  sulphate  of  baryta.    From 
the  weight  of  sulphate  of  baryta  the  weight  of  sulphide  of  hydro- 
gen contained  in  the  solution  was  easily  calculated.    Bepresent 
this  weight  by  IT,  and  the  known  weight  of  one  cubic  centimetre 
of  sulphide  of  hydrogen  gas  at  O''  and  76  c.  m.  by  w  (Table  11.), 
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and  W6  have  all  the  data  for  calculating  the  coefficient  of  absorp* 
tion  at  the  temperature  of  the  experiment. 

V  SB  volume  of  eolation  saturated  with  H  S  at  ^  and  ^  c.  m. 
W  »■  weight  of  H  S  in  ditto,  at  f  and  If  cm» 

Then  by  [132], 

W-^'  =  weight  of  H  S  in  ditto  at  <°  and  76  cm. 
Ji 

Dividing  by  w^  we  get 

TT    76 

—  •  ^  =  volume  of  H  S  (measured  at  0^  and  76  c.  m.)  dissolved  at 

*^      ^  <«  and  76  c  m.      . 

It  was  assumed  in  this  determination  that  the  volume  of  alcohol 
underwent  no  change  by  absorbing  sulphide  of  hydrogen,  so  tliat 
V  represents  not  only  the  volume  of  the  solution,  but  also  the 
volume  of  the  alcohol  it  contained.     Hence,  F  cubic  centime- 

tres  of  alcohol  at  f*  dissolve  —  .  ^  cubic  centimetres  of  sulphide 

of  hydrogen,  measured  at  0**  and  76  c.  m.  Consequently,  the 
coefficient  of  absorption,  or 

As  is  evident,  this  formula  is  not  only  applicable  to  the  particu- 
lar case  under  consideration,  but  may  also  be  used  in  all  similar 
cases,  in  which  the  volume  of  the  liquid  is  not  sensibly  altered 
by  dissolving  a  gas. 

If,  however,  we  seek  to  determine  the  solubility  of  sulphurous 
acid  gas  in  alcohol  by  tlie  same  method,  it  will  be  found  that  the  . 
assumption  made  in  the  last  example  is  no  longer  correct,  and 
that  it  is  essential  to  pay  regard  to  the  change  of  volume.  As 
for  the  rest,  the  determination  may  be  conducted  in  precisely 
the  same  manner,  only  the  weight,  TT,  of  sulphurous  acid  gas 
contained  in  a  measured  volume,  F,  of  the  solution,  must  be  de- 
termined by  some  special  method  of  chemical  analysis.  As  we 
cannot  conveniently  measure  the  volume  of  alcohol  before  the  ab- 
sorption corresponding  to  the  measured  volume,  F,  of  tlie  solution, 
we  determine  carefully  the  specific  gravity  of  the  alcohol  and 
of  the  solution,  and  thus  obtain  all  the  data  for  our  calculation. 
84* 
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V  '^  Yolume  of  alcohol  saturated  with  S  0|  at  ^  and  Scvl 

(J^.  Cfr.)        — *  specific  gravity  of  ditto. 

V.  (Sp.  Gr.)  —  weight  of  ditta     See  [56]. 

W  —  weight  of  S  0|  dissolved  at  f  and  ffc  m.  in  VZ^^  of 

solution. 
V .  (Sp,  Gr.)  —  IT—  weight  of  alcohol  in  Fcm.*  of  solution. 
{Sp.  Gr.y        mm  specific  gravity  of  alcohol  before  absorption. 

Hence  by  [56], 

— -^/A—^-l-r—- —  —•  volume  of  alcohol  in  KcTncL^  of  saturated  solution. 
(Sp.  Gr.y 

w  mm  weight  of  one  cubic  centimetre  of  S  0|  gas  measured  at  (f 

and  76  c  m. 

W 

—  ..  volume  of  S  O*  (measured  at  0*  and  76  c  m.)  dissolved  in 

V  cTm.*  of  solution  at  f  and  ^c  m. 

—  '  Tr  ^^  volume  of  ditto  dissolved  in  FcTm.*  of  solution  at  f  and  76  cm. 

V  (So  Ch'^  —  W 
Hence  — ^  %*  ^  y cTmi'  of  alcohol  dissolve,  at  f  and  76 

c.  m.,    —  *  Tf  ^  ™-*  ^^  ^  ^«  8*^* 

Whence 

r     76^         (Sp.Gr.y  ..g-, 

""-wH    v7(SfG^:)^::w  l-i^-J 

This  formula  may  be  used  in  all  similar  determinations  of  the 
coefficient  of  absorption,  where  the  volume  of  the  liquid  is  sensibly 
changed  by  the  absorption  of  the  gas.     When  there  is  no  change 

of  volume,  F=  """^^^^vT^ — >  which,  ^substituted  in  [134], 
reduces  it  to  [133]. 

The  method  of  determining  tlie  coefficient  of  absorption  just 
described  is  the  best  whenever  the  gas  dissolves  in  large  quanti- 
ties in  the  liquid,  and  when  it  is  of  such  a  nature  that  the 
amount  in  solution  can  be  readily  determined  by  the  methods  of 
chemical  analysis.  In  the  practical  application  of  this  method, 
peculiar  precautions  are  required  in  each  special  case.  For  a 
description  of  these,  we  must  refer  the  student  to  the  work  of 
Professor  Bunsen,  already  noticed. 

Second  Method,  —  The  second  method  of  determining  the  co- 
efficient of  absorption  consists  m  shaking  up  in  a  graduated  glass 
tube  a  measured  volume  of  gas  with  a  measured  volume  of 
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Fig.  886. 


liquid,  and  carefully  observing  the  volume  of  gas  absorbed.     A 
very  elegant  apparatus  for  this  purpose,  called  an  absorption- 
metre,  is  described  and  figured  by  Bunsen  in  his  work  on  Gasom- 
etry,  and  a  diagram  illustrating  its  principle  is  given  here  in  Fig. 
335.    The  gas  is  collected  in  the  gradu- 
ated glass  tube  a  a  over  a  mercury  pneu- 
matic trough,  and  its  volume  carefully 
determined.    We  will  call  this  volume 
corrected   for  temperature,  FJ.    At   the 
same  time,  we  observe  the  height  of  the 
barometer,  and  the  height  of  the  surface 
of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  above  the 
surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  pneumatic 
trough.     The  difference  of  these  heights' 
gives  us  a  quantity,  jBT,  which  is  the  pres- 
sure to  which  the  gas  confined  in  the 
tube  is  exposed  (169).    Next,  a  volume 
of  liquid  from  which  all  the  air  has  been 
expelled  by  boiling  is  passed  up  into  the 
tube,  still  standing    over   the   mercury 
trough.    This  volume  is  also  carefully  observed,  and  we  will 
represent  it  by  F.     The  tube  is  now  closed  by  screwing  on 
to  the  iron  ring  c  c  (which  is  cemented  to  the  tube  a  short  dis- 
tance from  its  mouth)  the  iron  cap  bbdd.    The  surface  rfrf  is 
covered  with  a  piece  of  sheet  india-rubber,  which  is  pressed  by 
the  screw  against  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  and  hermetically  closes 
it.     The  tube  (filled  with  mercury,  gas,  and  the  liquid)  is  now 
transferred  to  the  glass  cylinder  gg.    This  cylinder  is  cemented 
to  a  base  A,  and  a  rectangular  projection/,  at  the  bottom  of  th(» 
iron  cap,  exactly  fits  a  corresponding  hole  in  the  upper  surface 
of  the  base.     The  cylinder  may  be  closed  by  an  iron  lid,  whicl! 
turns  on  a  hinge  t,  and  which  may  be  fastened  by  the  thumb 
screw  n.    To  the  under  surface  of  the  cover  a  piece  of  indif) 
rubber,  m,  is  cemented,  which,  when  the  cover  is  closed,  presses 
against  the  top  of  the  glass  tube  and  keeps  it  in  place.     The 
graduated  tube  having  been  introduced  and  adjusted,  mercury  is 
poured  into  the  cylinder  until  it  covers  the  bottom  to  the  depth  of 
seyeral  centimetres,  and  the  rest  of  the  cylinder  is  then  filled  with 
water.     The  cover  is  now  closed  and  fastened,  and  the  whole 
apparatus  violently  shaken  in  order  to  facilitate  the  solution  of 
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the  gas.  The  lid  is  next  opened,  and  by  turning  the  tube  the 
cap  is  unscrewed,  and  the  mouth  of  the  tube  opened  under  the 
mercurj,  which  rises  to  take  the  place  of  the  gas  which  has  been 
absorbed.  By  turning  the  tube  in  the  reverse  direction  the 
mouth  is  now  closed,  and,  the  covw  having  been  shut  down  and 
fastened,  the  apparatus  is  again  shaken;  and  this  process  is 
repeated  until  no  further  absorption  of  gas  is  perceptible.  When 
the  absorption  is  completed,  the  volume  of  gas  remaining  in  the 
tube  is  carefully  observed.  This  volume  corrected  for  tempera* 
ture  we  will  call  T'o.  The  pressure  -ff',  to  which  the  gas  is 
exposed,  can  now  be  calculated  from  the  height  of  the  barometer, 
the  difference  of  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  and  in  the  cyl- 
inder, and,  lastly,  the  heights  of  tlie  columns  of  water  in  the  two 
vessels.  These  quantifies  having  been  carefully  observed,  we 
commence  the  calculation  by  finding  firom  Table  XIX.  the  equiv- 
alents of  the  two  water  columns  in  centimetres  of  mercury. 
Representing  these  values  by  h'  and  A",  the  difference  of  level 
of  the  mercury  by  A,  and  the  height  of  the  barometer  by  fl",  we 
have  for  the  value  of  the  pressure  jBT'  =  fi" —  A  +  (A'  —  A"). 
A  thermometer  placed  within  the  cylinder  gives  the  temperature 
of  the  water,  and  hence  tlie  temperature  at  which  the  coefficient 
is  determined.  We  have  now  determined  all  the  data  required 
for  calculating  the  coefficient. 

Vo        =  volume  of  gas  before  absorption,  at  0*  and  pressure  ff  c.  m. 

Vo  ^  =      "^  «  «  «  «  ''  76  cm. 

76 

Vo'       =       "  "       after  «  «  "  ffcuL 

y,H  —        u  u  a  a  u  u  76  C  m. 

'  76 

F^  s~  —  Vi  ^—  M reduced volumeofgasabsorbedunderthepressureJ?. 

76  76 

By  [132], 

V  H 

-j^ Fq'  =  reduced  volume  of  gas  absorbed  under  the  pressure  76 

c.  m.  by  Fcfm*  of  liquid. 

In  making  determinations  of  the  coefficient  of  absorption  by 
this  method,  it  is  necessary  to  correct  the  measured  tensions  of 
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gas  both  for  temperature  and  for  the  tension  of  vapor,  and  to 
reduce  the  measured  columns  of  mercury  to  0®  C.  The  method 
by  which  these  reductions  are  made  will  be  explained  in  the  next 
chapter,  and  examples  illustrating  the  whole  subject  will  be 
found  in  Bunsen's  work  on  Gasometry,  abeady  noticed,  to  which 
we  must  refer  for  further  details. 

(209.)  Partial  Pressure.  —  If  we  conceiye  of  three  masses  of 
different  gases,  occupying  the  volumes  Viy  Vt,  Vg,  and  each  exerting 
a  pressure  measured  by  IZ,  and  then  suppose  that  the  diaphragms 
which  separate  them  are  removed,  the  three  gases  will  mix  per- 
fectly together,  as  is  well  known,  until  each  is  equally  difiused 
through  the  whole  space  F,  which  equals  Vt  +  i?a  +  Va ,  and 
the  mixture  will  then  exert  the  same  pressure  as  that  exerted  by 
each  gas  separately,  or  H,  It  is  evident,  then,  from  Mariotte's 
law  (163),  that  each  gas  of  this  mixture  must  exert,  by  itself, 
a  pressure  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  whole  pressure 
that  the  original  volume  of  this  gas  bears  to  its  expanded  vol- 
umes. It  is  easy,  then,  to  calculate  that  the  pressures  exerted  by 
the  three  gases  of  the  mixture  are  respectively 

■  ""'  H,         ,  ""V     H,   and        .  ^'^    >      H.    [186.] 

These  pressures  are  called  partial  pressures  j  in  distinction  from 
tlie  total  pressure  J  which  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  these  partial 
pressures,  or 


H=^ 


.  ^'         H+— T-S— g+-     .    ',      S.    [137.] 

If  now  a  volume  of  liquid,  which  we  will  represent  by  Vi ,  is 
exposed  to  this  gaseous  mixture,  it  will  absorb  of  each  gas  a 
quantity  which  is  exactly  proportional  to  the  partial  pressure 
which  this  gas  exerts.  In  other  words,  the  law  of  (206)  holds 
true  in  regard  to  each  gas,  and  the  solubility  of  one  gas  is  not 
influenced  by  ilie  presence  of  the  rest. 

Representing  then  by  C|,  c^,  and  Ca  the  coefficients  of  absorp- 
tion of  the  three  gases  respectively,  and  assuming  that  the  total 
volume  of  the  mixture  is  so  large,  or  so  frequently  renewed,  that 
the  partial  pressures  are  not  altered  by  the  absorption,  we  can 
easily  calculate  that  the  absolute  volume  of  each  gas  in  cubic 
centimetres  absorbed  by  the  given  volume,  Ti,  of  the  liquid, 
will  be,  respectively, 
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Vi  U  ^    V  ^^ 


^i    *»   «   J_«   -!_«_  '   7R  >  ^   '^ 


and  r,  ff  [138.] 

""•  *^»  r^  +  r,  +  r,  •  76- 

The  sum  of  these  quantities,  or  the  total  volume  of  mixed  gases 
absorbed,  is 

^^  t,,+J,-fr,  •  tI  (^^  ^'^  +  C3  V.  +  c.  t;.).         [139.] 

Dividing  each  of  the  quantities  [188]  by  this  sum,  we  shall  ob- 
tain the  composition  of  the  absorbed  gas,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
amount  of  each  gas  composing  one  volume  of  the  mixed  gases 
dissolved.    These  are 

« £l!!i «#  ^  ^« 


^,=  [140.] 

If  there  were  but  two  gases,  the  values  i^s,  «,,  and  Ca  must  evi- 
dently be  cancelled  in  all  the  above  equations  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  formulae  may  readily  be  extended  to  any  number  of 
gases  by  introducing  additional  terms. 

The  solution  of  atmospheric  air  in  water  furnishes  a  good  illus- 
tration of  the  principles  of  this  section.  Let  it  be  required  to 
determine  the  absolute  volumes  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  absorbed 
by  F|  volume  of  water  at  the  temperature  of  15®.  The  air  is  a 
mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  exerting  on  the  water  a  variable 
pressure,  which  we  will  assume,  at  the  time  of  the  determination, 
is  76  c.  m. ;  and  its  mean  composition  in  volume  is 

Oxygen, 0.2096 

Nitrogen, 0.7904         [141.] 

1,0000 
The  coefficients  of  absorption  at  15"*  are,  by  Table   VII.,  of 
oxygen  0.02989,  and  of  nitrogen  0.01478.     The  absolute  vol- 
umes of  the  two  gases  absorbed  by  Fj  volume  of  water  are,  then, 
of  oxygen, 

0.02989  F|  X  0.2096  =  0.006266  V, ; 
and  of  nitrogen, 

0.01478  Fi  X  0.7904  =  0.011682  V,. 

The  composition  of  the  dissolved  gas  in  one  volume  is,  then, 
by  [140], 
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Oxygen, 0.3491 

Nitrogen, 0.6509         [142,] 

1.0000 

We  can  also,  eyidently,  reverse  the  above  calculation,  and  from 
the  composition  of  the  dissolved  gas  calculate  the  composition  of 
the  gaseous  mixture  to  which  the  liquid  has  been  exposed.  Rep- 
resenting the  denominators  of  the  fractions  [140]  bj  A^  we 
easily  obtain  the  values, 

r,  =  -*il,         v,  =  ^il,       and         v.  =  ^il,       [148.] 

which  are  the  volumes  of  the  respective  gases  composing  FcTm.' 

of  the  mixture.     Dividing  each  of  these  quantities  by  the  sum 

of  the  whole,  we  obtain  the  composition  of  one  volume  of  the 

mixture.* 

tft  «t 


H  +  i^  +  H  Hi  4.  !1 -L  ?1 

and  «s  [144.] 

iff  9   srs     • 

"~    -4-  -^   — 

CI        e»        CI 

From  the  composition  of  the  mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
dissolved  in  rain-water,  we  can  easily  calculate,  by  these  formulae, 
the  composition  of  the  air.  Evidently,  when  there  are  only  two 
gases,  the  third  value,  ir,,  and  the  last  term  of  the  denominators 
of  Wi  and  W2  &i^  cancelled. 

All  the  above  formulae  are  based  upon  the  supposition,  that  the 
volume  of  the  gaseous  mixture  is  so  large  that  the  partial  pres- 
sures of  its  constituent  gases  are  not  essentially  changed  by 
the  absorption.  This  is  true  in  regard  to  the  atmosphere,  as 
already  stated;  but  when  we  experiment  upon  a  very  limited 
volume. of  a  gaseous  mixture,  as  in  the  absorption-tube  of  appa- 
ratus (Fig.  835),  such  an  assumption  is  far  from  being  correct, 
and  we  must  then  pay  regard  to  the  change  of  composition  and 
of  pressure  in  the  gaseous  mixture.  In  order  to  make  the  case 
as  simple  as  possible,  let  us  take  a  mixture  of  only  two  gases,  and 
consider  the  changes  it  will  undergo  by  absorption  if  in  contact 

*  It  will  afford  the  student  assistance,  in  following  out  the  coarse  of  reasoning  in  this 
section,  to  remember  that,  in  the  notation  adopted,  vi  -h  t'a  -h  vb  =  F^Tm.'  of  the  mixed 
gases  before  solntion^  tii  -h  tis  -h  fa  =  1  o.m.'  of  the  mixed  gases  in  solution,  and 
toi -^  W2 -^  W9  =^  1  ^HiL'  of  the  mixed  gases  before  solution. 
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with  a  volume  of  liquid,  adopting  for  the  purpose  the  following 
notation,  and  assuming  that  the  volumes  of  all  the  gases  entering 
into  the  calculation  are  measured  at  0^. 

F      =  Tolume  of  mixed  gases  before  abaorption,  measured  at  pres- 
sure ff. 
V     =  volume  of  mixed  gases  after  absorption,  measured  at  pressure  M\ 
Vi      =  volume  of  absorbing  liquid. 
Vu  v^  =  volumes  respectively  of  the  two  gasepia  the  unit  volume  of  the 

mixed  gases  before  absorption,  so  that  Vj  -|-  v,  =  1  cTm.^. 
tfi,  lit  =  volumes  respectively  of  the  two  gases  in  the  unit  volume  of  the 
mixed  gases  remaining  unabsorbed,  so  that  u |  -|-  k,  =  1  cTm.'. 
Ci,  C2  =  coefficients  of  absorption  of  the  two  gases  respectively. 

It  is  now  evident  that  the  volume  V  of  the  mixed  gases  eon- 
tains  Vi  FcTm'  of  the  first  gas  measured  under  the  pressure  H. 
Under  a  pressure  of  76  c  m.   this  same  volume  would  measure, 

by  [98],  Vi  V  i^  cTml*  By  the  absorption,  this  qtuifUiti/ o{  gsis 
is  divided  into  two  parts :  first,  a  quantity ^x^ ,  which  remains  Yin- 
dissolved  \  second;  a  quantity,  x^j  which  dissolves  in  the  liquid ; 

TT 

SO  that  we  have  Xi  -j-  ai^  =  Vi  T^  p^  •    The  value  of  x^  may  now 

readily  be  determined  by  the  laws  of  absorption,  since  we  know 
the  coefficient  of  absorption  Ci,  and  can  easily  calculate  the  par- 
tial pressure  which  the  gas  exerts  on  the  liquid  after  the  absorp- 
tion.    The  qwmtityx^  ot  gas,  if  measured  at  the  pressure  H'j 

76 
would  equal  Xi  jj, ;  and  since  the  whole  volume  of  mixed  gases 

remaining  unabsorbed,  or  V'^  exerts  a  pressure  H' ,  the  partial 

76  X 

pressure  of  the  portion  of  this  volume  x^  jy^   must  be    -y-,  76. 

At  the  pressure  of  76  c.  m.,  we  know  that  Fj  cm.*  of  liquid  ab- 
sorbs Ci  Ft  cTm.'  of  the  gas.      Hence,  under  the  pressure  of 

^  76  c.  m.,  the  same  volume  of  liquid  will  absorb    '    '    '  cTm? 

of  gas.  This  is  the  value  of  x^ ;  and  substituting  it  above, 
we  obtain 

^1  +  '-y\-  ^v,r  y- ,     or     a:^  =  —^ — — .    [145.] 

y  76(1+^) 

By  «  similar  course  of  reasoning,  we  should  obtain,  for  the  vol- 
ume of  the  second  gas  remaining  unabsorbed,  the  value 
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76 


('+^) 


If,  for  the  sake  of  abbreyiation,  we  put  A^^zVi  V  H  and  A^  = 

vg  VH,  also  JBi=  (l  +  ""ip^)  and  -B.  =  (l  +  ^^^^),  we  shaU 

A  A 

have  Zi  =  =—^  and  yi  =  ^-W  and  from  these  we  can  easily 

calculate  the  composition  of  the  unit  of  roliime  of  the  unab» 
sorbed  gas,  which  we  shall  find  to  be 
xy  A^  B, 


Wi: 


^\+yi       ^i  B,  +  -is  B^ 


and  .   n  [146.] 

(210.)  Analysis  of  a  Mixture  x>f  two  Gases  by  the  Absorption 
Meter.  —  It  is  evident,  from  the  computations  of  the  last  section, 
that  we  can  even  determine  the  unknown  composition  of  a  gase- 
ous mixture  from  the  change  of  volume  it  undergoes  by  absorp- 
tion in  a  known  volume  of  liquid.  This  leads  us  to  a  method  of 
gas  analysis,  which,  under  certain  circumstances,  admits  of  great 
accuracy,  and  enables  us  to  solve  problems  which  cannot  be  r^ 
solved  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  chemical  investigation.  Let 
us  suppose,  then,  that  we  have  given  the  following  data,  all 
reduced  to  0**  C,  as  before. 

V     =  the  original  volume  of  the  gaseous  mixture,  measured  under  the 

pressure  JL 
V*    ^=  the  volume  of  the  mixture  after  absorption,  measured  under  the 

pressure  H'. 
Vi     .=  the  volume  of  absorbing  liquid. 

Ci,  c^  =  the  coefficients  of  absorption  of  the  two  gases  composing  the 
mixture. 

It  is  required,  from  these  data,  to  determine  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  two  gases  in  the  original  mixture.  Let  us  repre- 
sent, then,  by  the  unknown  quantities  x  and  y  the  volumes  of 
the  two  constituent  gases  measured  under  the  pressure  1 ;  by  a;' 
and  y*^  the  volumes  of  these  gases  after  absorption  measured 
under  the  same  pressure. 

It  follows  directly  from  the  law  of  Mariotte,  that  the  volume 

a/,  if  measured  under  the  pressure  H'j  would  be  -07 ;  and  since 
85 
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this  volumey  after  the  absorption,  is  expanded  through  the  whole 
volume  V^f  it  is  evident  that  the  partial  pressure  it  then  exerts  on 
the  absorbing  liquid  is  as  much  less  than  H'  as  w,  ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 
V'j  and  must  therefore  be  equal  to  -p, .  The  volume  of  the 
first  gas  which  would  be  absorbed  by  F|  c7m?  of  liquid  under 
the  pressure  of  76  c.  m.  and  at  0"*  (when  measured  at  0"*  and 
76  c.  m.)  is  Ci  Fj.  As  after  the  absorption  the  pressure  exerted 
by  the  first  gas  on  the  liquid  is  -y^ ,  the  volume  which  is  actu- 
ally absorbed  (measured  at  0"*  and  76  c.  m.)  is,  by  [132], 

c    V  3^ 

fWl^*'  *     ^^  *^^®  volume  is  measured  under  the  pressure  1  c.  m., 
it  will  become  C|  Fj  ^^ .    Hence  we  have 

CiVi  j^f  =^the  volume  offini  gas  cAiorbed  measured  under  the  pressure  L 

Hence,  also, 

[}+  V  ) 
From  this  value  of  af  we  can  easily  calculate  the  partial  pres- 
sure which  the  unabsorbed  portion  of  the  first  gas  exerts  on  the 
absorbing  liquid.    If  measured  under  tlie  pressure  H'y  the  vol- 
ume [147]  becomes 

and  the  partial  pressure  it  exerts  is  as  much  less  than  H'  as 
this  volume  is  less  than  V.  A  simple  proportion  gives  us,  for 
the  value  of  this  pressure,  y,i — y  •  Ii^  like  manner,  by  a 
precisely  similar  course  of  reasoning,  we  shall  obtain,  for  the  par- 
tial pressure  exerted  by  the  unabsorbed  portion  of  the  second  gas, 
— ^ — pr .  Now,  since  it  is  these  two  pressures  which  make  up 
the  observed  total  pressure  fl"',  we  have 

B-eturning  now  to  the  condition  of  the  gas  before  absorption, 
it  is  evident  that  the  volume  of  the  first  gas,  which  measures  z 
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under  the  pressure  1,  would  measure  ^  under  the  pressure  H. 
Hence  the  partial  pressure  which  this  gas  exerted  before  the 
absorption  was  as  much  less  than  fas  the  volume  -^  is  less  than 
Vy  and  must  therefore  have  been  -y.  In  like  maimer,  we  find 
that  the  partial  pressure  exerted  by  the  second  gas  was  -y- ;  so 
that  we  also  have 

^=f+f-  [149.] 

It  will  be  noticed  that  equation  [149]  may  be  derived  directly 
from  [148],  by  making  Ct  and  c,  equal  to  zero,  vhich  would  be 
the  case  where  there  was  no  absorption.  These  equations  may 
also  be  written  in  the  forms 

1  =  (r-  +  '  V,)  Ji'  +  (V'-^c,V,)2t'* 

1  —  *  4-  y 

If  for  the  sake  of  abbreviation  we  put 

W=  VH, 

A  =(F'4-c.  Fi)  JT, 

the  equations  become 

1=5-+  y,        and        l-^-+f. 
By  combining  the  two,  wo  easily  obtain 

»or,  calculating  the  percentage  composition, 

As  an  example  of  this  method  of  analysis,  we  will  take  the 
data  obtained  in  an  experiment  with  the  absorption-meter  on  a 
mixture  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  hydrogen,  as  given  by  Bunsen. 
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YoliiiDe.  Tnman,  Tnnp.       TolnBMatOo. 

Gaa  before  absorption,  180.94        53.68         15!4         171.29 

Gas  after  absorption,  122.01         68.09  5.5         119.61 

Volume  of  water,        •        •        •        •  856.7 

«  «        .        .        .        .  356.1 

Mean, 356.4 

Hence  we  obtain  • 

JI  =       53.6800,  V  =    171.290, 

Zr'=        68.0900,  P=    119.610, 

e,  =          1.4199,  Fi  =    856.400, 

e^  =         0.0193,  W  =  9194.847, 

A  =  42591.3250,  B  =  8612.568. 

And  bj  substituting  these  values  in  [151],  we  get  the  following 
percentage  composition :  — 

By  AbMrptknu       By  Badfcmietar. 

Hydrogen,     .....    0.9206  0.9246 

Carbonic  Afeid,  ....        0.07^  0.0754 

i!00^  1.0000 

And  it  will  be  noticed  how  closely  these  results  agree  with  those 
obtained  by  chemical  analysis  with  the  eudiometer,  which  are 
given  at  the  side  for  comparison. 

By  substituting  the  numerical  values  in  [146],  it  will  be  foimd 
that  the  percentage  composition  of  the  gas  remaining  unab- 
sorbed  is, 

Hydrogen, 0.9829 

Carbonic  acid, 0.0171 

1.0000 

The  same  method  of  gas  analysis  may  be  extended  to  mixtures 
of  three  or  more  gases ;  but  when  the  number  of  gases  exceeds 
two,  the  formulas  become  quite  complex,  and  the  results  less 
accurate. 

Gases  on  Gases. 

(211.)  Effusion. — It  has  been  found  by  Professor  Graham,* 
that  the  velocities  with  which  different  gases,  when  under  pressure, 
flow  through  a  minute  aperture  in  a  metallic  plate,  are  closely 

«  FhiloBophical  Tnnsactioiis,  1846,  p.  574. 
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rdated  to  their  specific  gravities ;  and  to  these  phenomena  has  been 
given  the  name  of  effusion.  In  his  experiments,  the  gases  were 
made  to  flow  through  an  aperture  in  a  very  thin  metallic  plate, 
not  more  than  one  three-hundredth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  into 
a  bell-glass  on  the  plate  of  an  air-pump,  which  was  kept  vacuous 
bj  continued  exhaustion.  The  velocity  of  the  flow  was  found 
to  hicrease  with  the  degree  of  exhaustion,  (that  is,  with  the  pres- 
sure,) until  it  amounted  to  about  one  third  of  an  atmosphere ; 
but  higher  degrees  of  exhaustion  were  not  found  to  produce  a 
corresponding  increase  of  velocity ;  and  when  the  vacuum  was 
nearly  perfect,  a  difference  of  one  inch  in  the  height  of  the  mer- 
cury column  of  the  pump-gauge  scarcely  affected  the  rate  at 
wliich  the  gas  entered  the  bell.  Through  an  aperture  in  a  thin 
plate,  such  as  described,  sixty  cubic  inches  of  dry  air  were  found 
to  enter  the  vacuous  or  nearly  vacuous  receiver  in  one  thousand 
seconds,  and  in  successive  experiments  the  time  of  passage  did 
not  vary  more  than  one  or  two  seconds.  The  times  required  for 
equal  volumes  of  different  gases  to  flow  through  this  aperture 
were  found  to  be  very  nearly  proportional  to  the  square  roots  of 
their  specific  gravities.  Thus,  the  time  required  for  sixty  cubic 
inches  of  oxygen  to  flow  through  the  aperture  was  observed  to  be 
1,051.9, 1,051.9,  1,050.6,  1,060.2  seconds,  in  four  different  ex- 
periments. The  mean  of  these  numbers  is  1,051.1,  which  bears 
almost  precisely  the  same  relation  to  1,000,  the  time  occupied 
by  the  same  volume  of  air,  as  1.0515,  the  square  root  of  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  oxygen,  bears  to  1,  the  square  root  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  air. 

Since  the  times  occupied  by  equal  volumes  of  different  gases 
in  flowing  through  a  fine  aperture  are  proportional  to  the  square 
roots  of  their  specific  gravities,  it  follows  that  the  velocity  of 
the  flow  must  be  inverselp  proportional  to  the  square  roots  of  the 
specific  gravities,  or  directly  proportional  to  tlie  reciprocals  of 
these  quantities.  Representing,  then,  by  T  and  T',  the  number 
of  seconds  required  by  equal  volumes  of  two  gases  in  flowing 
into  a  vacuum,  we  have 

T  :  T=  A/(Sp. Gr.)  :  A/{Sp.Gr,y.  [152.] 

Also  representing  by  ij  and  b'  the  velocity  of  the  flow,  (that  is, 
the  volume  of  gas  entering  the  vacuum  in  one  second,)  we  have, 
since  T :  T'  =  ij' :  ij, 

86* 
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t)  :  t)-  =  V(*.Gr.)'  :  V(*.Gr.)  =  ^74==  :  ^^7^.  [153.] 

If  we  assume  that  the  velocity  of  air  is  unity,  it  follows  from 
[153],  that  the  velocity  of  any  other  gas,  as  compared  with  air, 
must  be  the  reciprocal  of  the  square  root  of  its  specific  gravity, 
if  4he  principle  just  enunciated  is  correct.  That  this  is  really 
the  case  is  shown  by  the  following  table,  taken  from  Miller's 
Chemical  Physics.  In  the  last  column  of  this  table,  headed 
"  Rate  of  Eflftision,"  the  velocities  of  different  gases  compared 
with  air  as  unity  are  given,  as  deduced  from  the  experiments  of 
Professor  Graham ;  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  they  very  closely 
coincide  with  the  reciprocals  of  the  square  roots  of  the  specific 
gravities  given  in  the  fourth  column.  The  coincidence  is  almost 
absolute  in  the  case  of  those  gases  whose  specific  gravities  vary 
but  slightly  from  that  of  the  air.  With  very  light  or  very  heavy 
gases  the  deviation  is  much  greater  ;  but  this  can  be  shown 
to  be  occasioned  by  the  tubularity  of  the  aperture,  arising  from 
the  unavoidable  thickness  of  the  metallic  plate. 

Effusion  of  Gases, 


Qm. 

8p.  Or. 

^8p.Qr. 

1 

-v/Sp.  Or. 

TelodtTof 
Diffaflkni. 

Rate  of 
BfTiiikMi. 

Hydrogen,      . 

0.06926 

0.2632 

8.7994 

8.8300 

8.6130 

Marsh  Gas, 

0.65900 

0.7476 

1.8376 

1.8440 

1.3220 

Steam,   .... 

0.62850 

0.7896 

1.2664 

Carbonic  Oxido, 

0.96780 

0.9887 

1.0166 

1.0149 

1.0123 

Nitrogen,        .        .        . 

0.97180 

0.9856 

1.0147 

1.0148 

1.0164 

Olefiant  Gas,      . 

0.97800 

0.9889 

1.0112 

1.0191 

1.0128 

Binoxide  of  Nitrogen,   . 

1.08900 

1.0196 

0.9808 

Oxygen,     .        .        . 

1.10660 

1.0515 

0.9310 

0.9487 

0.9500 

Sulphuretted  Hydrogen, 

1.19120 

1.0914 

0.9162 

0^500 

Protoxide  of  Nitrogen, 

1.52700 

1.2357 

0.8092 

0.8200 

0.8340 

Carbonic  Acid, 

1.62901 

1.2865 

0.8087 

0.8120 

0.8210 

Sulphurous  Acid, 

2.24700 

1.4991 

0.6671 

0.6S00 

(212.)  Application  of  the  Law  of  Effusion.  —  The  law  of  effu- 
sion, which  was  verified  experimentally  by  Graham  in  the  case 
of  gases,  is  true  generally  of  the  flow  of  all  fluids,  under  pres- 
sure, through  an  aperture  in  a  very  thin  plate.  It  has  been 
applied  by  Bunsen*  in  a  process  of  determining  the  specific 

*  Bunsen'a  GMometry,  p.  121. 
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gravity  of  gases,  which  is  exceedingly  simple,  and  of  especial  value 
where  only  a  small  quantity  of  the  gas  can  be  obtained.  ThQ 
process  consists  in  observing  carefully  the  times  required  by  the 
same  volumes  of  any  given  gas  and  air  in  flowing  through  a  fine 
aperture  in  a  Ihin  plate  when  under  the  same  pressure.  Repre- 
senting these  times  by  T  and  T',  we  have,  from  [162], 

CSp.Gr.)  :  iSp.Gr.y  =  T*  :  T"; 

since  air  is  the  standard  of  specific  gravity,  (^Sp,Gr.y  =  l ;  and 
we  easily  obtain 

(-^.Gr.)=J^.  [164.] 

Tlie  apparatus  used  by  Bunsen  in  these  deter- 
minations is  represented  in  Fig.  836.  It  consists 
of  a  glass  bell,  a  a,  holding  about  seventy  cubic  cen- 
timetres, and  closed  above  by  the  glass  stopcock  c. 
To  the  neck  of  the  bell,  at  rf,  there  is  adjusted,  by 
grinding  with  emery,  the  short  tube  ^,  and  to  the 
top  of  this  tube  there  is  cemented  a  small  piece  of 
platinum-foil,  in  which  a  very  fine  hole  has  been 
perforated.  In  order  that  the  plate  should  be  as 
thin,  and  the  hole  as  fine,  as  possible,  the  platinum- 
foil  is  first  pierced  with  a  very  fine  cambric  needle, 
and  then  hammered  out  with  a  polished  hammer 
on  a  polished  anvil,  until  the  hole  is  no  longer  £. 
perceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  can  only  be  seen 
when  the  plate  is  held  between  the  eye  and  a 
bright  light.  The  edges  of  the  plate  are  next  cut 
away,  so  as  to  leave  a  small  round  disk,  having 
the  hole  in  its  centre.  The  diameter  of  this  disk 
should  be  a  little  less  than  that  of  the  top  of  the 
tube,  to  which  it  can  easily  be  cemented  with  a 
blowpipe.  Within  the  bell,  when  in  use,  is  placed 
the  glass  float,  b  6,  made  of  thin  glass,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  as  light  as  possible.  At  the  top  of 
this  float  there  is  a  small  knob  of  black  glass,  j3, 
surmounted  by  a  thread  of  white  glass ;  and  at 
the  points  j3t  and  jSa  two  black  glass  threads  are  .  ^ 
melted  around  the  stem  of  the  float,  which  serve 
as  index-marks.  '*«•  *^ 
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In  using  this  instroment,  the  glass  bell,  filled  with  &e  gas 
whose  specific  gravity  is  to  be  determined,  is  depressed  in  a 
mercury  trough  until  the  index-mark  /,  on  its  side,  is  on  a 
level  with  the  surface  of  the  mercury.  This  index-mark  is  so 
placed  that,  when  the  bell,  previously  filled  with  gas,  is  de- 
pressed as  just  described,  the  float  will  be  below  the  surface  of 
the  mercury  in  the  trough.  The  bell  is  now  fastened  securely  in 
this  position,  and  the  telescope  of  a  cathetometer  so  adjusted  that 
its  axis  shall  graze  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  trough,  one 
side  of  which,  being  made  of  glass,  enables  the  observer,  looking 
through  the  telescope,  to  see  the  bell  distinctly.  The  apparatus 
being  tlius  arranged,  the  observer  opens  the  stopcock  c,  and  then 
closely  watches  the  tube  through  the  telescope.  After  some  time, 
the  white  thread  of  the  float  rises  into  the  field,  and  forewarns 
the  observer  that  the  black  knob  will  soon  appear.  The  moment 
this  is  seen,  he  commences  his  observation,  and  notes  the  exact 
number  of  seconds  before  the  index-mark  fiz  appears  in  the  field 
of  his  telescope,  of  the  approach  of  which  he  is  forewarned  by 
previously  seeing  the  mark  j3|. 

From  the  construction  of  the  instrument,  it  is  evident  that  tlie 
time  thus  observed  is  the  time  required  for  the  flow,  through  the 
fine  hole  in  the  plate  e,  of  a  given  volume  of  gas,  under  a  given, 
although  varying,  pressure ;  and,  moreover,  that  this  volume  and 
pressure  must  be  the  same  in  all  experiments  with  the  same 
instrument.  Hence  the  squares  of  the  times,  in  the  case  of  dif- 
ferent gases,  must  be  proportional  to  their  specific  gravities ;  so 
that,  having  once  for  all  determined  the  time  required  by  air,  we 
can  easily,  by  means  of  [154],  calculate  the  specific  gravity  of 
any  given  gas  from  a  single  observation  of  the  time  of  its  efiiision. 
It  is  always  best,  however,  to  repeat  the  observation  several  times, 
and  take  the  mean  of  the  results. 

The  following  table  will  give  an  idea  of  the  degree  of  accuracy 
which  can  be  attained  by  this  process.  Column  I.  gives  the 
mean  specific  gravities  calculated  from  several  efiusion  experi- 
ments on  each  gas,  and  Column  II.  the  specific  gravities  of  the 
same  gases  calculated  from  their  chemical  equivalents. 

The  agreement  between  the  calculated  and  the  observed  re- 
sults is  very  satisfactory ;  so  that,  although  this  process  is  not 
comparable  in  accuracy  with  the  direct  metliod  of  detenhining 
specific  gravities  hereafter  to  be  described,  it  is  nevertheless,  on 
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account  of  its  great  simplicity,  recommended  bj  Bunscn  for  use 
iu  the  arts  when  only  approximate  results  are  required. 


Oaaai. 

I. 

n. 

DUbraucM. 

Air, 

Carbonic  Acid,    .... 
1  vol.  CO  +  1  vol.  CO2,      .     .. 

Oxygen, 

1  vol.  0  +  2  vol.  H,      . 
Hydrogen, 

1.000 
1.585 
1.208 
1.118 
0.414 
0.079 

1.000 
1.620 
1.244 
1.106 
0.415 
0.069 

+0.015 
—0.041 
+0.012 
—0.001 
+0.010 

(213.)  Transpiration.  —  The  flow  of  gases  under  pressure 
through  long  capillary  tubes  presents  a  class  of  phenomena  en- 
tirely different  from  those  of  efiusion,  and-  has  been  termed  by 
Graham  Transpiration.  With  a  tube  of  a  given  diameter,  Gra- 
ham found  that  the  shorter  the  tube,  the  more  nearly  tlie  rate  of 
transpiration  approximates  to  the  rate  of  effusion  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  the  tube  was  lengthened,  he  observed  a  deviation 
from  the  effusion  rate,  which  was  very  rapid  with  the  first  increase 
of  length,  but  became  gradually  less,  and  reached  a  maximum 
when  a  certain  length  had  been  attained.  It  was  therefore  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  eliminate  the  effects  of  effusion  from  experiments 
on  transpiration,  to  employ  a  considerable  length  of  tube ;  and 
when  this  precaution  was  observed,  uniform  results  were  obtained. 
The  length  required  in  any  case  was  found  to  vary  with  the 
diameter  of  the  tube,  and  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  gas.  The  most  important  conclusions  which  have 
been  deduced  from  the  researches  hitherto  made  on  transpira- 
tion are  as  follows :  — 

First.  The  velocity  of  transpiration  of  a  given  gas  through  a 
given  capillary  tube  increases  directly  with  the  pressure.  For 
example,  a  litre  of  air  of  double  the  density  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  therefore  exerting  twice  the  pressure,  will  pass  through  a 
capillary  tube  into  a  vacuum  in  one  half  of  the  time  required  by 
the  same  volume  of  air  of  its  natural  density.  This  is  a  very 
remarkable  fact,  and  it  shows  that  the  process  of  transpiration 
differs  very  greatly  in  character  from  effusion. 

Secondly.  With  tubes  of  the  same  diameter,  the  velocity  of 
transpiration  of  a  given  gas  is  inversely  as  the  length  of  the 
tube.  For  example,  if  one  hundred  cubic  centimetres  of  air  will 
pass  through  a  capillary  tube  two  metres  long  in  ten  minutes,  a 
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tabe  of  the  same  diameter  four  metres  long  wonld  allow  the 
passage  of  only  fifty  cubic  centimetres  in  the  same  time. 

Thirdly.  The  Telocity  of  transpiration  of  equal  volumes,  caieris 
paribus^  diminishes  as  the  temperature  rises. 

Fourthly.  The  velocity  of  transpiration  was  found  to  be  the 
same,  whether  the  tubes  were  of  copper  or  of  glass,  or  even  when 
a  porous  mass  of  stucco  was  used. 

Fifthly.  The  velocity  of  transpiration  varies  with  different 
gases,  and  appears  to  be  a  constitutional  property  of  an  aeriform 
substance,  like  the  density  or  the  specific  heat,  not  depending,  as 
is  the  case  with  eflusion,  on  the  specific  gravity. 

Of  all  gases  which  have  been  tried,  oxygen  has  the  slowest  rate  of 
transpiration ;  and  hence  it  may  be  conveniently  taken  as  a  stand- 
ard of  comparison  for  the  other  gases.  In  the  first  column  of  the 
following  table,  the  times  of  transpiration  of  equal  volumes  of  the 
best-known  gases  are  given,  as  compared  with  that  of  oxygen ; 
and  in  the  second  column,  the  corresponding  velocities  of  trans- 
piration, which  are  the  reciprocals  of  the  first  quantities.  In  each 
case  the  gas  was  transpired  through  the  same  tube,  and  under 
precisely  the  same  circumstances  of  temperature  and  pressure. 

Trampirahility  of  Gase$. 


Tlnieilbr 
Tmupixmtfon  of 
•qnal  VolamM. 


Velodtjor 


Oxygen,    .... 
Air, 

r  Nitrogen, 

•<  Binoxide  of  Nitrogen, 

(  Caibonic  Oxide,    . 

C  Protoxide  of  Nitrogen, 

-<  Hydrochloric  Add, 

(  Carbonic  Add,  . 
Chlorine,    .... 
Salpharoos  Acid,  . 
Salphnretted  Hydrogen,    . 
Light  Carboretted  Hydrogen, 
Ammonia, 

Cyanogen,     .... 
Olefiant  Gas,     . 
Hydrogen,     .... 


1.0000 
0.9030 
0.S768 
0.8764 
0.8787 
0.7498 
0.7868 
0.7800 
0.6664 
0.6500 
0.6195 
0.5510 
0.5115 
0.5060 
0.505t 
0.4870 


1.0000 
1.1074 
1.1410 
1.1410 
1.1440 
1.8840 
1.8610 
1.8690 
1.5000 
1.5880 
1.6140 
1.8160 
1.9850 
1.9760 
1.9800 
2.2880 


Some  very  simple  relations  in  the  transpirability  of  different 
gases  may  be  discovered  by  examining  the  above  table.    Thus, 
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equal  weights  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  air,  and  carbonic  oxide  are 
transpired  in  equal  times ;  the  velocities  of  nitrogen,  binoxide  of 
nitrogen,  and  carbonic  oxide,  are  equal ;  the  velocity  of  hydro- 
gen is  double  that  of  the  three  just  notentioned ;  the  velocities 
of  chlorine  and  of  oxygen  are  as  three  to  two.  Many  other 
similar  cases  might  be  cited ;  but  these  relations  seem  to  be  ^ 
merely  accidental,  and  have  not  as  yet  been  connected  with  the 
other  properties  of  the  substances.  "  Professor  Graham  consid- 
ers, at  present,  that  it  is  most  probable  that  the  rate  of  transpi- 
ration is  the  resultant  of  a  kind  of  elasticity  depending  upon  the 
absolute  quantity  of  heat,  latent  as  well  as  sensible,  which  differ- 
ent gases  contain  under  tlie  same  volume,  and  therefore  that  it 
will  be  found  to  be  connected  more  immediately  with  the  specific 
heat  than  with  any  other  property  of  gases."* 

Lastly.  The  velocity  of  transpiration  of  a  mixture  of  equal 
volumes  of  two  gases  is  not  always  the  mean  of  the  velocities  of 
the  two  gases  when  separate.  For  example,  the  velocity  of  a 
mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  is  1.110,  in- 
stead of  1.388,  which  would  be  the  mean  velocity  of  the  two 


•-I 


(214.)  Diffusion. — The  tendency  of  gases  to  mix  with  each 
other  is  so  strong,  that  it  will  overcome  the 
greatest  differences  of  specific  gravity;  and, 
contrary  to  what  a  sufierficial  consideration 
would  lead  us  to  expect,  the  more  widely 
two  gases  differ  in  specific  gravity,  the  more 
rapid  is  the  process  of  intermixture.  Tliis 
process  is  termed  diffusion^  and  maybe 
illustrated  by  means  of  the  apparatus  rep- 
resented in  Fig.  387,  consisting  simply  of 
two  bottles,  A  and  ff,  connected  together 
by  a  long  glass  tube.  If  we  fill  the  upper 
bottle  with  hydrogen  and  the  lower  bottle 
with  chlorine,  we  shall  find,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours,  that  the  two  gases  have  been 
perfectly  mixed  together,  although  the  rar 
tio  of  their  specific  gravities  is  three  times 
as  great  as  the  ratio  of  the  specific  grav- 
ity of    mercury  to  that  of   water.     The  ng.887. 

*  Miller's  Elements  of  Chemistiy,  Part  L  p.  86. 
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chlorine,  although  thirty-eix  times  heavier  than  hydrogen,  will 
be  found  to  have  made  its  way  into  the  upper  bottle,  as  may 
be  seen  by  its  green  color,  while  the  hydrogen  will  have  passed 
downwards  into  the  lower  one ;  and  when  once  mixed,  the  two 
gases  will  never  separate,  however  long  they  may  remain  at 
rest. 

What  has  been  shown  to  be  true  of  hydrogen  and  chlorine  is 
equally  true  of  all  other  gases  and  vapors,  which  do  not  act  chem- 
ically on  each  other.  The  only  differences  observed  with  differ- 
ent substances  are  the  times  required  to  effect  a  perfect  mixture; 
but  when  once  made,  this  mixture,  in  all  cases,  continues  uni- 
form and  permanent.  This  subject  may  be  still  further  illus- 
trated by  filling  two  tall,  narrow  glass  bells  of  equal  diameters 
over  a  pneumatic  trough,  the  one  half  full  of  hydrogen,  and  the 
other  half  full  of  air,  so  that  the  water  shall  stand  at  the  same 
level  ill  both.  If,  now,  we  pass  up  a  few  drops  of  ether  into  each 
jar,  the  same  quantity  of  ether  will  evaporate  in  both,  and  cause, 
iiltimately,  the  same  depression  of  the  water-level ;  but  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  hydrogen  will  take  place  much  the  soonest, 
because,  being  fourteen  and  a  half  times  lighter  than  air,  the 
heavy  ether  vapor  will  mix  with  it  more  rapidly. 

The  law  which  governs  the  rapidity  of  gaseous  diffusion  was 
discovered  by  Graham,  by  means  of  the  apparatus  represented 

in  Pig.  338,  and  called  by  him 
a  diffusion  tube.  It  consists  of 
a  glass  tube  thirty  or  forty  cen- 
timetres in  length,  one  end  of 
which  is  closed  by  a  plug  of 
plaster  of  Paris,  which  shoidd 
be  as  thin  as  is  consistent  with 
strength.  This  tube  serves  as  a 
bell  for  holding  the  gas  under 
experiment  over  the  water  con- 
tained in  a  tall  glass  jar;  and 
it  may  be  easily  filled  without 
wetting  the  porous  diaphragm, 
by  means  of  a  glass  siphon-tube, 
as  represented  in  the  figure.  While  filling  the  tube,  the  top  is 
closed  by  means  of  a  glass  plate,  which  has  previously  been  care- 
fully ground  with  emery  on  to  the  upper  edge  above  the  plaster 
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rig.  888. 
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diaphragm.  The  tuhe,  when  filled  with  gas,  should  be  so  sup- 
ported that  the  water  may  be  on  the  same  level  witliin  and 
without  the  tube.  If  then  the  glass  covering-plate  is  removed, 
the  gas  will  be  found  to  mix  with  the  air  through  the  thin 
plaster  diaphragm,  the  gas  passing  out  into  tlie  atmosphere,  and 
the  air,  on  the  other  hand,  entering  the  tube.  The  relative  ve- 
locity of  the  two  currents  will  be  found  to  depend  on  the  relative 
density  of  the  gas  as  compared  with  air.  If  the  gas  is  lighter 
than  air,  the  outer  current  will  be  the  most  rapid,  and  the  water 
column  will  rise  in  the  tube  to  supply  the  vacuum  thus  formed  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  gas  is  heavier  than  air,  the 
inward  current  will  be  the  most  rapid,  and  the  water  column  will 
be  depressed.  If  the  gas  is  hydrogen,  which  is  fourteen  and  a 
half  times  lighter  than  air,  the  outer  current  will  be  so  much  the 
most  rapid,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  the  water  column, 
under  favorable  circumstances,  will  rise  to  over  one  half  the 
height  of  the  tube.  In  all  cases,  after  a  certaui.  time,  varying 
with  the  specific  gravity  of  the  gas  and  the  thickness  of  the  dia- 
phragm, the  gas  in  the  tube  will  have  been  replaced  entirely  by 
a  volume  of  air,  which  will  be  greater  or  less  than  the  original 
volume  of  gas,  according  as  the  velocity  of  diffusion  of  the  air  is 
greater  or  less  than  that  of  the  gas.  By  comparing,  then,  the 
original  volume  of  the  gas  with  the  volume  of  the  air  remaining 
in  the  tube  at  the  close  of  the  experiment,  we  shall  have  at  once 
the  relative  velocity  of  diffusion  of  the  two  gases.  In  making 
experiments  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  velocity  of  diffu- 
sion, it  is  evidently  essential  to  maintain  the  water  at  the  same 
level,  both  within  and  without  the  tube,  since  otherwise  the  effects 
of  diffusion  would  be  modified  by  the  hydrostatic  pressure. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  method  of  determining  the  velocity  of 
diffusion,  let  us  suppose  that  the  tube  was  filled  with  100  am!'  of 
hydrogen  gas,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  experiment,  during 
which  the  surface  of  the  water  within  and  without  tlie  tube  was 
carefully  maintained  at  the  same  level,  there  remained  in  the 
tube  26.1  cTlm.'  of  air.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  during  the  time 
100  cTm.'  of  hydrogen  escaped  from  the  tube  through  the  porous 
diaphragm,  26.1  cTm.'  of  air  entered.  Hence,  the  velocity  of 
the  diffusion  of  hydrogen  is  3.83  times  (equal  to  100  -^  26.1) 
more  rapid  than  that  of  air.  In  the  same  way,  all  the  numbers 
in  the  column  of  tlie  following  table  headed  "  Velocity  of  Diffu- 
se 
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sion "  were  foand.  They  in  each  case  indicate  the  yelocify  of 
difiusion  as  compared  with  air ;  and  it  will  be  n<^ced  that  they 
Yery  nearly  coincide  with  the  velocity  of  efiusion. 

Diffusion  of  Gases. 


Gm. 

8p.Qr. 

1 

▼cjjodtyof 

Rate  of 

V'Bp*  Or. 

-ygfroi: 

Hydrogen, 

0.06926 

0.2632 

3.7994 

8.8300 

8.6180 

A£arah  Gfl8, 

0.35900 

0.7476 

1.3376 

1.3440 

1.3220 

Steam,   .... 

0.628S0 

0.7896 

1.t664 

Carbonic  Oxide, 

0.96780 

0.9837 

1.0166 

1.0149 

1.0128 

Nitrogen, 

0.97130 

0.9856 

1.0147 

1.0143 

1.0164 

Olcfiant  Gas,      . 

0.97800 

0.9889 

1.0112 

1.0191 

1.0128 

Binoxide  of  Nitrogen,   . 

1.08900 

1.0196 

0.9808 

Oxygen,     .        .        . 

1.10560 

1.0516 

0.9510 

0.9487 

0.0500 

Salphnretted  Hydrogen, 

1.19120 

1.0914 

0ill68 

0.9600 

Protoxide  of  Nitrogen, 

1.62700 

1.2357 

0.8092 

0.8200 

0.8340 

Carbonic  Acid, 

1.52901 

1.2365 

0.8087 

0.8 1 20 

0.8210 

Sulpbnroos  Acid, 

2.24700 

1.4991 

0.6671 

0.6SO0 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  velocity  of  division  of  a  gas  is  the 
same  as  the  velocity  of  efiusion,  and  hence,  like  the  latter,  is 
inversely  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  its  specific  gravity. 
In  other  words,  gases  expand  into  each  other  according  to  the  same 
law  which  they  obey  in  expanding  freely  into  a  vacuum.  Tliis  fact 
has  been  thought  to  support  the  theory  of  Dr.  Dalton,  that  gases 
are  inelastic  towards  each  other,  one  gas  offering  no  more  per- 
manent resistance  to  the  expansion  of  another  gas  than  would 
be  presented  by  a  vacuum.  Thus,  in  the  etperiment  with  the 
two  bottles  (Pig.  887),  Dalton  supposed  that  the  hydrogen  ex- 
panded through  the  space  occupied  by  the  chlorine  just  as  if  the 
space  were  entirely  empty;  and  he  explained  why  the  expan- 
sion was  not  instantaneous  by  the  supposition  that  the  particles 
of  chlorine  offer  the  same  sort  of  resistance  to  the  motion  of 
hydrogen  as  is  offered  by  the  stones  on  the  bed  of  a  brook  to 
the  running  of  water.  There  can  be  no  question  that  tlie  ulti- 
mate result  of  diffiision  is  always  in  conformity  with  Dalton's 
theory ;  and  although  we  may  hesitate  to  assume  that  gases  are 
in  all  respects  vacua  to  each  other,  yet  this  theory  is  at  pres- 
ent the  most  convenient  mode  of  expressing  the  phenomena  of 
diffusion. 

If,  instead  of  using  a  homogeneous  gas,  we  introduce  a  mixture 
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of  two  or  more  gases  into  the  diffusion-tube,  each  gas  will  be 
found  to  preserve  its  own  rate  of  diffusion.  Thus,  if  the  mixture 
consists  of  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid,  the  hydrogen  will  escape 
from  the  tube  much  more  rapidly  than  the  carbonic  acid,  and  a 
partial  mechanical  separation  of  the  two  gases  may  thus  be 
effected. 

It  is  not  essential  that  the  top  of  the  diffusion-tube  should  be 
closed  with  plaster  of  Paris.  Any  dry  porous  substance,  such  as 
charcoal,  wood,  unglazed  earthen-ware,  or  dried  "bladder,  may  be 
substituted  for  the  stucco ;  but  few  of  them  answer  so  well.*  The 
diaphragm  is  best  prepared  by  casting  a  very  thin  disk  of  plaster 
on  a  glass  plate,  and,  after  it  is  thoroughly  dried,  cutting  it  to 
the  required  size  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  cementing  the  edges 
with  sealing-wax  to  the  inner  rim  of  the  tube. 

The  ascent  of  a  column  of  water  in  the  tube,  when  hydrogen 
is  diffused,  forms  a  very  striking  experiment.  This  may  read- 
ily be  shown  to  an  audience  with  a  Gra- 
ham's diffusion-tube  about  a  metre  in  height 
and  four  or  five  centimetres  in  diameter, 
resting  the  bottom  in  a  pan  of  colored 
water.  The  tube  can  easily  be  filled  with 
hydrogen  by  displacement,  and  the  gas  re- 
tained in  its  place  by  covering  the  top  with 
a  ground-glass  plate,  which  should  be  re- 
moved at  the  time  of  the  experiment.  The 
same  principle  can  be  even  more  strikingly 
illustrated  by  means  of  an  apparatus  de- 
scribed by  Professor  Silliman,  Jr.,  and 
represented  in  Fig.  389.  It  is  made  by 
cementing  the  open  mouth  of  a  porous 
earthen-ware  cell  (such  as  are  used  in  a 
galvanic  battery)  to  the  mouth  of  a  glass 
funnel,  and  then  lengthening  the  spout  by 
attaching  to  it  a  long  glass  tube  of  tho 
same  diameter.  When  in  use,  the  appa- 
ratus is  supported  as  represented  in  tho 
figure,  so  that  the  end  of  the  tube  shall  dip 
into  a  glass  filled  with  colored  water.     If,  now,  we  liold  over  the 

*  Later  experiments  have  shown  that  the  best  material  is  compressed  plombago. 
A  film  of  oollodion  on  paper  also  gives  excellent  resolts. 


Fig.  889. 
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porous  cell  a  bell-glass  filled  with  hydrogen,  there  will  be  an 
immediate  rush  of  air  from  the  tube  through  the  water,  because 
the  hydrogen  diffuses  into  the  cell  nearly  four  times  as  rapidly  as 
the  air  passes  out ;  but  upon  removing  the  bell  of  hydrogen  tlie 
conditions  are  reversed,  —  the  hydrogen,  which  the  cell  now  con- 
tains, diffuses  into  tlie  atmosphere,  and  tlie  colored  water  inune- 
diately  rises  into  the  tube. 

As  all  gases  are  expanded  by  heat,  and  therefore  rendered 
specifically  lighter,  it  follows  that  the  absolute  velocity  of  diffu- 
sion of  any  gas  (measured  by  volume)  increases  with  an  increase 
of  temperature ;  but  since  an  elevation  of  temperature  does  not 
increase  the  rate  of  diffusion  as  rapidly  as  it  does  the  volume  of 
a  gas,  it  is  also  true  that  the  same  weight  of  any  gas  will  be  dif- 
fused more  rapidly  at  a  low  than  at  a  high  temperature.  It  will 
hereafter  be  shown  that  heat  expands  all  gases  equally,  so  that 
tlieir  relative  densities  are  preserved,  however  great  the  change  of 
temperature.  Hence  the  relative  velocities  of  diffusion,  which 
are  given  in  the  table  on  p.  422,  are  the  same  for  all  tempera- 
tures, provided,  of  course,  the  gases  be  heated  equally. 

Tliis  diffusive  power  of  gases  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
preserving  the  purity  of  our  atmosphere.  As  it  is,  the  noxious 
carbonic  acid  from  our  lungs,  the  deleterious  fumes  from  our 
factories,  and  the  miasmatic  emanations  from  the  marshes,  are 
rapidly  spread  through  the  atmosphere  and  rendered  harmless  by 
extreme  dilution,  until  they  can  be  removed  by  the  beneficent 
means  appointed  for  this  end.  Moreover,  the  more  they  differ 
in  density  from  the  air,  and  the  more,  therefore,  they  would  tend 
to  separate  from  it,  the  sti-onger  is  the  force  by  which  they  are 
compelled  to  mix.  Were  it  not  for  this  provision  in  the  consti- 
tution of  gases,  these  injurious  substances  would  remain  where 
they  were  formed,  and  might  produce  the  most  disastrous  conse- 
quences. If  we  consider,  also,  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  of  which 
the  atmosphere  essentially  consists,  they  differ  in  density  in  the 
proportions  of  1105  to  971 ;  but  yet  they  are  so  perfectly  mixed, 
that  the  most  accurate  chemical  analysis  has  been  able  to  detect 
no  difference  between  the  air  brought  from  the  top  of  Mont 
Blanc  and  that  from  the  deepest  mine  of  Cornwall.  Were  the 
force  of  diffusion  much  less  than  it  is,  these  two  gases  would  sep- 
arate partially,  and  the  atmosphere  be  unfitted  for  many  of  its 
important  functions. 
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fiunsen,*  vho  has  more  recently  studied  the  phenomena  of 
gaseous  difiusion,  has  obtained  results  which  do  not  coincide  with 
the  simple  law  discovered  bj  Graliam,  and  enunciated  above. 
The  discrepancj  between  the  results  of  these  two  eminent  observ- 
ers probably  arises  from  the  great  thickness  of  the  plaster  dia- 
phragm in  tlie*  apparatus  used  by  Bunsen ;  in  consequence  of 
which  the  phenomena  of  diffusion  were  modified  by  those  of 
transpiration.  Compare  (213).  The  same  must  be  true,  to  a 
certain  extent,  of  the  diffusion-tube  of  Graham ;  and  the  experi- 
mental results  will  probably  approach  tlie  law  in  proportion  as 
the  thickness  of  the  diaphragm  is  diminished,  actually  coinciding 
witli  it  only  when  the  diaphragm  is  entirely  removed  and  the 
gases  expand  freely  into  each  other. 

(215.)  Passage  of  Gases  through  Membranes.  —  If  a  bladder 
half  filled  with  air,  and  having  its  mouth  tied,  is  passed  up  into 
a  bell-glass  of  carbonic  acid  standing  over  water,  it  will  become, 
in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  fully  distended,  and  may  even 
burst,  owing  to  the  passage  of  carbonic  acid  gas  through  the 
pores  of  the  bladder.  This  is  not,  however,  a  simple  phenom- 
enon of  diffusion,  since  the  carbonic  acid  enters  the  bladder  as  a 
liquid  dissolved  in  the  water  permeating  the  substance  of  the 
membrane,  and  evaporates  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  bladder 
like  any  other  volatile  liquid.  A  similar  transfer  takes  place 
with  a  jar  of  gas  standing  on  the  shelf  of  a  pneumatic  trough. 
The  water  dissolves,  to  a  slight  extent,  the  gases  of  the  atmos- 
phere, which  subsequently  evaporate  into  the  jar,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  gas  in  the  jar  slowly  passes  out,  in  a  similar  way, 
into  the  atmosphere.  For  this  reason,  gases  confined  over  water 
cannot  be  kept  pure  for  any  length  of  time.  Analogous  phenom- 
ena have  been  observed  with  membranes  of  india-rubber,  a  sub- 
stance which  has  the  power  of  absorbing  many  gases  to  a  remark- 
able extent,  especially  those  which  are  more  easily  liquefied.  It 
is  probable  that  the  gases  are  always  liquefied  in  the  india-rubber, 
and  pass  through  it  in  this  condition,  evaporating  subsequently 
on  tlie  interior  surface  of  the  membrane.  A  similar  absorption 
must  take  place,  to  a  gi*eater  or  less  extent,  with  any  diaphragm ; 
even  with  plaster  of  Paris  it  is  appreciable,  and  slightly  modifies 
the  experimental  results  of  diffusion. 

*  Bansen*8  Gasometrj,  p.  198. 

86* 
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HEAT. 

(215  6t9.)  Theory  of  Beat.  —  All  natural  substances  aie,  in 
certain  conditions,  capable  of  producing  on  our  bodies  peculiar 
sensations,  which  we  designate  by  the  words  heat  and  cold,  lliese 
sensations  may  result  from  direct  contact  with  the  substance,  as 
when  we  touch  a  heated  stove ;  or  they  may  be  produced  at  a 
great  distance  from  it,  as  when  we  are  warmed  by  the  radiation 
from  burning  fuel  or  by  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

To  the  cause  of  these  efiects  we  give  the  name  of  heat ;  but 
according  to  the  most  generally  received  theory  heat  is  not  a  dis- 
tinct agent,  but  merely  an  aflection  of  matter,  and  the  phenomena 
of  heat  are  thought  to  be  caused  by  the  motion  of  the  molecules 
of  which  all  matter  must  be  supposed  to  consist.  Not  only  are 
the  molecules  of  all  bodies  assumed  to  be  in  rapid  motion  among 
themselves,  but  the  motion  of  Uie  molecules  is  supposed  to  obey 
the  same  laws  as  the  motion  of  large  masses  of  matter.  More- 
over, the  molecules  are  assumed  to  be  perfectly  elastic,  so  that 
motion  may  be  transferred  from  one  molecule  to  anotlier,  as  from 
one  billiard-ball  to  another.  Again,  when  a  moving  body  is 
suddenly  arrested,  it  is  supposed  that  the  motion  of  the  body  is 
distributed  among  the  surrounding  atoms ;  and  on  the  other  hand 
it  is  inferred  that  moving  atoms  may  transfer  their  motion  to 
masses  of  matter,  and  the  atoms  of  steam,  it  is  thought,  thus 
impart  motion  to  the  piston  of  the  steam-engine. 

According,  then,  to  fliis  view,  a  heated  body  differs  from  a  cold 
body  only  in  the  fact  that  its  molecules  are  moving  more  rapidly 
within  its  mass.  The  moving  power  of  the  individual  molecules 
represents  what  we  call  the  temperature,  and  this  is  the  measure 
of  the  force  with  which  they  would  impress  the  nerves  of  feeling. 
The  higher  the  temperature,  the  greater  is  the  moving  power,  and 
for  the  same  temperature  the  molecules  of  all  bodies  are  assumed 
to  have  the  same  moving  power.  The  zero  of  absolute  cold  would 
be  the  temperature  at  which  the  molecules  are  at  rest,  but  such  a 
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point  has  never  been  reached,  even  if  it  is  a  possible  condition  of 
matter.  While  the  moTing  power  of  the  individual  molecules 
represents  the  temperature  of  a  body,  the  total  moving  power  of 
all  the  molecules  represents  the  amount  of  heat  which  it  contains. 
Quantity  of  heat,  then,  is  simply  quantity  of  motion ;  and,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  see,  the  quantity  of  motion  corresponding  to  each 
heat  imit  is  capable  of  exact  measurement. 

The  transfer  of  heat  from  one  body  to  another  is  simply  the 
transfer  of  motion  from  the  molecules  of  the  one  body  to  the 
molecules  of  the  other.  This  transfer  may  result  either  from 
the  direct  collision  of  the  molecules,  as  when  one  ivory  ball 
strikes  another,  or  it  may  be  effected  through  the  intervention 
of  the  ether  atoms  by  which  the  molecules  of  all  bodies  are 
assumed  to  be  surrounded,  the  line  of  ether  atoms  along  which 
the  motion  may  be  supposed  to  be  transmitted,  as  along  a  line  of 
ivory  balls,  representing  the  rays  of  heat.  Such  is  thought  to  be 
the  difference  between  the  conduction  and  the  radiation  of  heat; 
although  it  may  be  that  motion  cannot  pass  even  from  molecule 
to  molecule  except  through  the  contiguous  atoms  of  ether. 

The  difference  between  the  three  states  of  aggregation  of  mat- 
ter, according  to  the  theory  we  are  considering,. depends  upon 
the  relative  freedom  of  motion  of  the  material  molecules.  In  a 
gas  this  motion  is  wholly  unrestrained,  and  the  tension  of  the  gas 
is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  collision  of  the  atoms  against  the 
walls  of  the  containing  vessel.  If  the  walls  are  unyielding,  the 
atoms  recoil  without  losing  any  moving  power,  as  any  elastic  ball 
would  rebound  from  a  fixed  obstacle  (109).  When,  however, 
the  walls  yield  to  the  atomic  blows,  then  the  atoms  lose  a  portion 
of  their  moving  power,  and  a  lower  temperature  is  the  result.  In 
both  solids  and  liquids  the  motion  is  supposed  to  be  more  or  less 
circumscribed  by  the  molecular  forces,  just  as  the  force  of  gravita- 
tion restrains  the  motion  of  the  planets  and  keeps  each  in  a  fixed 
orbit.  In  the  solid  the  motion  is  more  circumscribed  than  in 
the  liquid,  but  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  motion  in  either  case 
there  is  no  uniformity  of  opinion.  As  the  temperature  of  a  body 
increases,  the  moving  power  of  its  molecules  may  become  great 
enough  to  overcome  the  molecular  forces,  and  then  the  molecules, 
freed  from  the  restraint  which  bound  them,  will  move  among  each 
other  with  more  or  less  freedom,  the  solid  changing  first  into  a 
liquid  and  afterwards  into  a  gas.     Since,  however,  the  molecular 
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forces  can  only  be  overcome  by  the  expenditure  of  moving  power, 
such  a  change  must  be  attended  with  tlie  absorption  of  beat ;  and 
when,  on  the  other  hand,  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  tem- 
perature, and  consequently  of  the  moving  power  of  the  molecules, 
these  are  brought  again  under  the  influence  of  the  molecular 
forces,  an  equivalent  amount  of  heat  is  set  free ;  just  as  a  stone, 
which,  thrown  from  the  earth,  falls  again  to  the  ground,  acquire, 
while  falling,  the  same  momentum  which  it  lost  while  rising. 

It  will  hereafter  appear  that  the  change  of  state  of  aggregation 
is  always  accompanied  by  such  an  absorption  or  evolution  of  heat 
as  the  theory  predicts.  Moreover,  it  will  also  appear  diat  the 
arrest  of  motion  is  always  attended  with  the  evolution  of  heat, 
and  that  the  amount  of  heat  evolved  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  the 
moving  power  which  has  disappeared ;  as  must  necessarily  be  the 
case,  if,  as  the  theory  assumes,  the  moving  power  is  transferred  to 
the  neighboring  molecules  at  the  moment  of  collision,  and  their 
motion  manifests  itself  in  the  phenomena  of  heat. 

According  to  the  modem  dieory  of  chemistry,  equal  volumes 
of  all  substances  in  the  state  of  gas  contain  precisely  the  same 
number  of  molecules,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  the 
molecules  of  all  bodies  in  the  state  of  gas  occupy  exactly  equal 
volumes.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  weights  of  the  molecules  of 
any  two  substances  must  be  to  each  other  in  the  same  proportion 
as  the  specific  gravities  of  these  substances  when  in  Uie  state  of 
gas,  or 

m:  m,=^  Sp.  Gr,  :  Sp.  Gr.' 

If,  then,  we  assume  that  the  hydrogen  molecule  shall  be  the  unit 
in  our  system  of  molecular  weights,  we  can  easily  calculate  the 
molecular  weights  of  all  other  bodies  as  compared  with  that  of 
hydrogen.  The  molecular  weights  thus  obtained  are  either  the 
same  numbers  as  those  which  express  in  chemistry  the  combining 
proportions  of  the  different  elements,  or  else  they  are  some  simple 
multiple  of  these  numbers. 

If,  now,  we  represent  by  Fand  Vn  the  velocities  with  which  the 
molecules  of  any  two  substances  in  the  state  of  gas  are  moving  at 
any  given  temperature,  for  example,  0®  Centigrade,  then,  since, 
according  to  our  theory,  the  moving  power  of  any  two  such  mole- 
cules must  be  the  same  at  the  same  temperature,  we  shall  have 

JwF«  =  Jm.  F?; 
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and  from  this  we  can  readily  deduce  the  proportion 

T:  F;  =  v'm.  :  v'^  =  v^SpTGr:' :  v'SpTGr. 
that  is,  the  velocities  of  the  motion  of  the  molecules  of  any  two 
substances  in  the  state  of  gas  are  inversely  proportional  to  the 
square  roots  of  the  weights  of  these  molecules,  or  to  the  square 
roots  of  the  specific  gravities  of  the  gases.  The  difiiision  of  gases 
(214)  is  evidently  a  necessary  result  of  molecular  motion,  and 
the  relative  velocity  of  difiiision  must  be  the  same  as  the  relative 
velocity  of  the  molecular  motion,  and  hence  must  be  inversely 
proportional  to  the  square  roots  of  the  specific  gravities  of  the 
different  gases.  This  is  the  simple  law  already  enunciated  on 
page  422. 

According  to  the  theory  here  adopted,  the  value  J  w  F^,  which 
represents  both  the  moving  power  of  a  given  molecule  and  the 
temperature  of  the  body  of  which  the  molecule  is  a  part,  repre- 
sents also  the  quantity  of  heat  which  that  molecule  contains. 
Hence,  as  all  molecules  at  the  same  temperature  have  the  same 
moving  power,  they  must  have  also  the  same  quantity  of  heat. 
It  must,  therefore,  require  the  same  quantity  of  heat  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  a  single  molecule  of  any  substance  the  same  num- 
ber of  degrees.  And  if  this  is  true  of  single  molecules,  it  must  be 
true  of  equal  numbers  of  such  molecules,  or,  in  other  words,  of 
weights  of  different  substances  which  bear  to  each  other  the  same 
relation  as  the  weights  of  their  respective  molecules.  If,  then, 
the  weights  of  two  substances,  i!f  and  Jkf',  are  to  each  other  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  weights  of  the  molecules  of  these  sub- 
stances, m  and  m',  then  the  same  quantity  of  heat  will  raise  the 
temperature  of  the  unequal  weights  if  and  M'  the  same  number 
of  degrees.  Or,  if  we  represent  by  8  and  S  the  quantities  of  heat 
which  are  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one  kilogramme 
of  each  of  two  substances  one  degree,  and  by  m  and  m'  the  relative 

weights  of  their  respective  molecules,  then  -  and  -;  will  represent 

the  relative  number  of  molecules  of  each  substance  in  one  kilo- 
gramme ;  and  since  the  quantity  of  heat  required  must  be  pro- 
portional to  the  number  of  molecules,  we  shall  have 

^:\=^S:  S,  or  mS  =  rri  S. 

The  quantities  S  and  S  are  called  the  specific  heats  of  the 
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substances;  and  hence,  according  to  the  theory,  the  products 
obtained  by  multiplying  together  the  specific  heats  of  different 
substances  and  their  molecular  weights  (or  combining  propor- 
tions) should  be  equal.  In  the  case  of  the  chemical  elements 
this  is  very  nearly  true ;  and  it  would  probably  be  found  precisely 
true  for  all  substances,  could  the  comparison  always  be  made 
under  precisely  the  same  conditions,  and  when  the  substances 
were  in  the  state  of  gas. 

Again,  since  equal  volumes  of  different  gases  always  contain 
the  same  number  of  molecules,  our  theory  would  lead  us  to 
anticipate  that  equal  quantities  of  heat  would  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  the  same  volume  of  any  gas  to  an  equal  extent.  This 
also  we  find  to  be  true  of  the  permanent  gases ;  and  although  in 
the  case  of  the  vapors  the  deviations  from  this  law  are  apparently 
very  great,  yet  such  deviations  are  probably  owing,  in  part  at 
least,  to  the  imperfect  aeriform  condition  of  these  bodies,  and  also 
perhaps  to  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  molecules  themselves, 
of  which  our  theory  has  as  yet  taken  no  account. 

Of  the  various  theories  which  have  been  proposed  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  heat,  the  one  here  stated  is  the  simplest  and 
the  most  intelligible,  predicting,  as  well  as  could  be  expected,  the 
general  order  of  the  phenomena.  It  must  be  admitted,  however, 
that,  as  here  stated,  this  theory  is  open  to  grave  objections,  and, 
like  all  theories  in  science,  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  provisional 
expedient,  and  not  as  an  established  principle.  That  the  phe- 
nomena of  heat  have  a  purely  mechanical  cause  is  most  probable, 
but  the  mode  or  the  seat  of  the  motion  which  causes  them  is 
wholly  a  matter  of  conjecture.  We  shall  discuss  the  phenomena 
of  heat  in  this  chapter  as  far  as  is  possible  independently  of  any 
theory,  using  for  the  purpose  the  ordinary  language  of  science. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  much  of  this  language  is 
based  on  the  old  theory,  now  rapidly  passing  away,  which  re- 
garded heat  as  a  material,  although  an  imponderable  agent.  No 
difficulty,  however,  will  arise,  if  it  is  remembered  that  quan- 
tity of  heat  means  simply  quantity  of  motion,  and  that  all  terms 
relating  to  quantity  are  as  strictly  applicable  to  motion  as  they 
are  to  matter. 

(216.)  The  Action  of  Heat  on  Matter.  —  The  mechanical  effects 
of  heat  on  matter  may  be  all  explained  by  assuming  that  heat 
acts  as  a  repulsive  force  between  the  particles,  and  therefore 
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opposes  the  attractive  force  of  cohesion.  The  first  effect  of  heat 
on  matter,  in  either  of  its  three  states,  is  to  expand  it.  This 
may  be  illustrated  by  a  great  variety  of  familiar  facts  and  experi- 
ments. A  ball  of  metal,  which  exactly  fits  a  ring  vhen  cold, 
will  not  pass  through  it  when  heated.  The  parts  of  a  wheel  are 
bound  together  by  the  contraction  of  the  tire,  which  is  put  on 
while  hot.  Clocks  go  slower  in  summer  than  in  winter,  because 
the  pendulum  is  lengthened  by  the  beat. 

Different  substances  expand  unequally  for  the  same  increase  of 
temperature.  We  estimate  the  expansion  either  by  measuring  the 
increase  of  length  or  the  increase  of  bulk.  The  first  is  called  the 
linear  expansion^  the  second  the  cuibic  expansion.  In  the  case  of 
solids  we  generally  measure  solely  the  linear  expansion,  while 
in  the  case  of  liquids  and  gases  we  as  generally  measure  solely 
the  cubic  expansion.  The  one,  however,  can  easily  be  calculated 
from  the  other,  since  the  cubic  expansion  is  about  three  times  as 
great  as  the  linear  expansion.  The  following  table  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  amount  of  expansion  in  different  substances, 
and  will  show  that  gases  expand  very  much  more  than  liquids, 
and  liquids  very  much  more  than  solids. 

Between  the  Freezing  and  Boiling  Points  of  Water : 

A  rod  of  zinc  increases  in  length  ^^  that  is,  d2d  o.  m.  become  824 
«        lead        «  *<  rfi,      "       851     «         «       352. 

"tin  «  «  ^f^,      «       516    «         «       517. 

«        silver      «  •*  ^Jj,      "        524    <*  «       525. 

««        glass  (crown)  «        xA2»      "      11^2    «  «      1143. 

Alcohol    increases    in    volume      i^        that  is,      9  cTm.'    become    10. 
Water  **  «  jV*  «         23    «  «         24. 

Mercury        «  «  iV*  **         ^^    *'  "         56. 

Air  and  the  permanent  gases  expand  ^,  that  is,  30  ^Tm.'  become  41. 

Before,  however,  we  study  the  phenomena  of  expansion  in 
detail,  it  is  important  to  examine  the  various  means  by  which  the 
effects  of  expansion  are  used  as  a  measure  of  temperature. 
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THERMOMETERS. 

(217.)  Mercurial  Thermometer. — It  is  obvious  that  we  miglit 
use,  as  the  measure  of  temperature,  the  effect  caused  by  beat  iu 
expanding  either  solids,  liquids,  or  gases,  and  thermometers 
have  been  constructed  of  each  of  these  three  forms  of  matter. 
The  expansion  of  solids,  however,  is  so  small,  and  that  of  gases 
60  difficult  to  measure,  that  their  indications  are  not  available  for 
the  ordinary  purposes  for  which  a  thermometer  is  required; 
while  liquids,  on  the  other  hand,  having  an  intermediate  degree 
of  expansibility,  and  their  changes  of  volume  being  readily  meas- 
ured, are  well  suited  for  thermometrical  uses.  Of  the  various 
liquids  which  might  be  employed,  mercury  is  much  the  best,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  great  range  of  temperature  between  its 
freezing  and  boiling  points,  but  also  because  its  increase  of  vol- 
ume is  very  nearly  proportional  to  the  increase  of  temperature. 

In  order  to  make  a  mercury  thermometer,  a  capillary  glass  tube 
is  first  selected,  whose  bore  is  of  the  same  calibre  throughout,  so 
that  equal  lengths  of  the  tube  will  contain  equal  volumes  of 
mercury.  The  uniformity  of  the  bore  is  readily  tested  by  intro- 
ducing into  the  tube  a  small  amount  of  mercury,  and  moving 
this  short  column  gradually  from  one  end  to  the  other,  measuring 
its  length  in  each  successive  position.  This  should,  of  course,  be 
the  same  in  every  case ;  and  if  not,  the  tube  must  be  rejected. 

The  glass  tube  having  been  selected,  and  cut  off  to  the  required 
length,  a  bulb  is  blown  upon  the  end  by  the  usual  method  of 
glass-blowing,  using,  however,  an  india-rubber  bag  iit^tead  of  the 
mouth,  in  order  to  avoid  moisture.  The  size  of  the  bulb  is  varied 
according  to  the  degree  of  sensibility  required  in  the  instniment ; 
but  it  is  always  made  large  in  comparison  witii  the  tube,  so  that 
a  slight  expansion  of  the  enclosed  liquid  will  cause  it  to  fill  a 
considerable  length  of  the  bore.  The  form  of  the  bulb  may  be 
either  spherical  or  cylindrical.  The  first  is  most  easily  made ; 
but  the  last,  from  exposing  a  greater  surface,  is  more  ♦readily 
affected  by  changes  of  temperature.  To  facilitate  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  mercury,  a  cup  is  sometimes  cemented  to  the  open 
end  of  the  tube,  although  a  paper  funnel  fastened  with  twine  will 
answer  every  purpose. 

The  tube  thus  prepared  is  now  easily  filled  with  mercury. 
Holding  the  tube  in  a  vertical  position,  we  pour  mercury  into  the 
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enp)  and  heat  the  bulb  with  a  lamp  in  order  to  expel  a  portion  of 

the  air.    On  removing*  the  lamp  the  glass  soon  cools,  and  the 

mercury  is  forced  in  by  the  pressure  of 

the    atmosphere,    partially  filling   the 

bulb.     We  now  again  apply  the  lamp, 

as  represented  in  Fig.  340,  until  the 

mercury  boils ;  and  continue  the  boil- 
ing for  scT^ral  minutes,  in  order  that 

the  mercury  yapor  may  drite  out  all 

the  air  and  moisture.    The  lamp  is  then 

again    remold,   when    the    mercury, 

pressed  in  by  the  atmosphere,  descends 

and  fills  completely  the  whole  appara- 
tus.    The  cup  is  then  emptied  of  the 

excess  of  mercury,  and  the  tube  just 

below  it  drawn  out  to  a  narrow  neck 

in  the  flame  of  a  blowpipe,  when  the 

cup  may  be  broken  off. 

As  the  tube  is  now  filled  with  mer- 
cury, a  greater  or  less  portion  of  it 

must  be  remored,  depending  on  tlie 

range  to  be  given  to  the  instrument* 

This  is  accomplished   by  heating  the 
bulb  to  the  highest  temperature  which 

the  thermometer  is  expected  to  measure,  when  the  excess  of 
mercury  is  expelled  through  the  minute  aperture  left  in  the  neck 
of  tlie  tube.  The  source  of  heat  is  now  withdrawn ;  and  the 
moment  the  column  of  mercury  begins  to  descend,  the  flame  of  a 
blowpipe  directed  against  the  end  of  the  stem  hermetically  seals 
the  tube.    It  remains  then  only  to  graduate  the  instrument. 

(218.)  GradtuUion  of  the  Thermometer.  —  If  the  bore  is  uni- 
form, it  is  evident  that  the  rise  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  will 
be  proportional  to  the  expansion,  so  that  we  have  in  the  ther- 
mometer an  instrument  with  which  we  can  measure  any  change 
of  volume  of  the  included  liquid ;  and  if  we  assume  that*  the 
expansion  is  proportional  to  the  increase  of  temperature,  it  is 
evident  that  it  will  also  serve  as  a  very  delicate  measure  of  tem- 
perature. 

The  thermometer  is  always  graduated  by  means  of  two  fixed 
temperatures,  —  those  of  melting  ice  and  of  boiling  water.    The 
37 
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bulb  and  the  portion  of  the  tube  filled  with  mercorj  are  first  sur* 
rounded  by  pulTerized  ice,  and  the  point  to  which  the  mercury  falls 
is  marked  with  a  file  on  the  stem  (Fig. 
841)  •  The  thermometer  is  next  immersed 
in  steam  escaping  freely  into  tlie  atmos- 
phere, and  the  point  to  which  the  mercury 
rises  marked  as  before.  The  temperature 
of  free  steam  is  always  approximatively 
the  same  as  that  of  boiling  water,  and  evm 
more  constant,  not  being  affected  by  many 
circumstances,  such  as  tlie  nature  of  the 
vessel  and  the  presence  of  impurities,  which 
may  change  slightly  the  boiling-point. 

The  apparatus  represented  in  Figs.  842 
and  848^  inyented  by  Regnault,  is  admi- 
rably adapted  for  fixing  the  boiling-point 
Its  construction  is  sufiiciendy  evident 
from  the  drawing,  and  does  not,  there- 
fore, require  description.  The  steam  ris- 
ing from  the  boiling  water  circulates  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrows,  escaping  by  the  tube  D ;  and  the  object  of  the  double 
envelope  is  merely  to  preyent  the  steam  from  condensing  in  the 
inner  cylinder  A. 


F%.8IL 
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Since  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  and  of  the  steam  escap- 
ing from  it  varies  with  the  atmospheric  pressure,  it  is  evidently 
essential  to  pay  regard  to  this  circumstance  in  graduating  the 
thermometer.  The  fixed  point  adopted  for  the  graduation  is  the 
temperature  at  which  water  boils  under  a  pressure  of  76  c.  m. ; 
and  if  the  barometer,  at  the  time  of  graduation,  indicates  a  dif- 
ferent pressure,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  correction  accordingly. 
This  correction  is  easily  calculated,  since  Wollaston  determined 
tliat  the  boiling-point  of  water  increases  one  Centigrade  degree 
for  every  increase  of  pressure  measured  by  2.7  c.  m.  of  mercury 
column.  In  determining  the  boiling-point  with  Regnault's  ap- 
paratus, it  is  necessary  to  guard  i^inst  any  accidental  variation 
of  pressure  in  the  interior ;  and  for  this  reason,  it  is  furnished 
with  the  manometer-tube  m. 

The  two  fixed  points  having  been  marked  on  the  tube,  the 
distance  between  them  is  next  divided  into  equal  parts,  called 
degrees.  Two  diflerent  scales  are  used  in  this  country.  In  the 
Centigrade  scale,  which  is  the  one  most  generally  u^  for  scien- 
tific purposes,  the  distance  is  divided  into  one  hundred  degrees, 
which  are  numbered  from  the  freezing-point  of  water.  ^  These 
divisions  are  continued  of  the  same  size  both  above  100^  and 
below  0^,  the  last  being  distinguished  by  a  minus  sign  ;  thus, 
— -10^  stands  for  ten  degrees  below  zero.  In  the  Fahrenheit  scale, 
which  is  used  almost  exclusively  in  common  life,  the  distance 
is  divided  into  one  hundred  and  eighty  degrees,  which  are  num- 
bered from  a  point  thirty-two  degrees  below  the  freezing-point  of 
water ;  so  that  on  this  scale  the  freezing-point  of  water  is  at 
82^,  and  the  boUing-point  at  82^  +  180"*  =  212^ 

The  Fahrenheit  scale  originated  with  an  instrument-maker  of 
Dantzic,  from  whom  it  is  named,  and  appears  to  have  been  based 
on  some  theoretical  views  in  regard  to  the  expansion  of  mercury 
which  have  long  since  been  forgotten.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
zero  was  chosen  as  marking  the  greatest  cold  which  had  been 
observed  at  Dantzic,  and  which  Fahrenheit  regarded  as  the  great- 
est possible.  We  are  now,  however,  able  to  reduce  the  tempera* 
tare  of  bodies  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  degrees  below  the 
zero  of  Fahrenheit,  so  that  this  zero  is  fieir  from  marking  the 
greatest  possible  cold ;  moreover,  since  cold  is  merely  the  absence 
of  heat,  and  since  we  cannot  remove  all  the  heat  from  matter, 
we  can  never  expect  to  reach  the  absolute  zero.    Indeed,  the 
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•whole  thennotiietric  soale  is  to  be  regarded  as  porelj  arintraiy, 
and  may  be  compared  to  a  chain,  extending  indefinitely  botli  mp- 
wards  and  downwards.  We  select  some  point  on  the  chain,  and 
begin  to  count  the  degrees  from  that.  We  fix  the  lengUi  of  our 
degrees  by  selecting  a  second  point,  at  a  convenient  distance 
aboYe  the  first,  and  dividing  the  intervening  length  into  an  arbi- 
trary number  of  equal  parts.  Thus  all  is  arbitrary ;  and  there 
is  no  peculiar  virtue  in  the  two  points -which  have  been  chosen, 
other  than  that  they  can  be  easily  determined  with  accuracy,  and 
include  between  them  the  range  of  temperature  with  which  we 
are  usually  most  concerned. 

The  Centigrade  scale  has  been  adopted  in  this  work,  not  only 
because  it  has  a  decimal  subdivision,  but  also  because  it  is  the  one 
most  generally  adopted  in  the  scientific  works  both  of  this  coun- 
try and  of  Europe.  At  the  end  of  the  book  there  will  be  found 
a  table  by  which  the  degrees  of  the  Gentigprade  scale  may  be  con- 
verted into  those  of  the  Fahrenheit.  This  reduction  can  easily 
be  made  mentally,  since  100"*  G.  m  180''  F.,  or  S""  G.  =:  9^  F.; 
hence  F.""  a  {  G.""  +  82.  The  82  is  added,  because  tlie  zero  of 
Fahrenheit  is  32  Fahrenheit  degrees  below  the  zero  of  tlie  Centi- 
grade. An  easy  rule  for  mental  calculation  is,  Double  the  number 
of  CefUigrade  degrees^  svbiraci  one  tenth  of  the  whole^  and  add 
thirtft^wo.  When  the  Centigrade  degrees  are  below  zero,  they 
are  marked  with  a  minus  sign  ;  and  this  sign  must  be  regarded 
in  using  tlie  above  rule. 

Besides  the  two  just  mentioned,  the  scale  of  Reaumur  is  also 
used  in  some  countries  of  Europe.  On  this  scale  the  distance 
between  the  freezing  and  boiling  points  of  water  is  divided  into 
eighty  equal  parts,  but  the  zero  is  the  same  as  on  the  Centigrade. 
It  is,  however,  never  used  in  this  country,  and  is  seldom  referred 
to  in  scientific  works. 

In  all  thermometers,  after  the  length  of  a  degree  has  been 
ascertained  by  dividing  the  distance  between  the  freezing  and 
boiling  points  of  water  into  equal  parts,  the  divisions  are  con- 
tinued of  the  same  size  beyond  the  two  fixed  points  on  either 
side.  This  method  of  graduation  occasions  a  defect  in  the 
instrument  which  must  now  be  noticed. 

(219.)  Defects  of  the  Mercury  Thermometer.  — li  will  be 
obvious,  from  a  moment's  reflection,  that  we  do  not  observe  in  a 
thQrtnQmeter-tub^.the  absolute  expansion  of  mercury, but  only 
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(he  relative  expaueion  as  cottipared  with  that  of  the  glass  bulb. 
Did  the  glass  expand  as  much  as  the  mercury,  the  column  of 
liquid  would  evidently  remain  stationary  at  all  temperatures. 
If  it  expanded  more  than  the  mercury,  an  increase  of  tempera- 
ture would  cause  the  column  to  fall.  In  fact,  the  expansion  of 
mercury  is  seven  times  greater  than  that  of  glass ;  so  that  its 
apparent  expansion,  when  enclosed  in  a  glass  vessel,  is  about  one 
seventh  less  than  the  absolute  expansion.  The  rise  of  the  column 
of  mercury  in  a  thermometer-tube  is,  then,  a  mixed  effect  of  the 
expansion  of  the  enclosed  mercury  and  of  the  glass  envelope. 

It  is  further  evident,  that  the  whole  value  of  the  thermometer,' 
as  a  measure  of  temperature,  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
expansion  of  a  given  quantity  of  mercury  is  exactly  proportional 
to  the  amount  of  beat  which  enters  it.     If,  for  example,  a  given 
amount  of  hcatj  entering  the  mercury  of  a  thermometer,  causes 
it  to  expand  0.001  of  its  volume,  and  consequently  to  rise  in 
the  stem  one  centimetre,  it  is  assumed  that  twice,  three  times, 
etc.  as  much  heat  will  cau^  it  to  expand  0.002,  0.003,  etc.  of 
its  volume,  and  to  rise  in  the  stem  2,  8,  etc.  centimetres.    This 
assumption  is  not,  however,  absolutely  correct,  for  the  rate  of 
expansion  of  mercury  gradually  increases  with   the   tempera- 
ture ;  so  that,  in  the  example  just  cited,  twice  as  much  heat  will 
cause  tlie  mercury  to  expand  a  little  more  than  0.002,  and  three 
times  as  much  heat  a  little  more  than  0.003  of  its  original  vol- 
ume.    Or,  to  take  another  illustration,  let  tis  suppose  that  a 
certain  amount  of  heat,  entering  the  mercury  of  a  thermometer, 
causes  the  column  to  rise  in  the  stem  one  centimetre^  which  we 
may  suppose,  in  a  given  case,  to  be  the  length  of  one/Centigrade 
degree ;  and  let  us  also  suppose  that  exactly  equal  amounts  of 
beat  enter  the  same  thermometer  during  successiv^f  intervals  of 
time.     If  the  rate  of  expansion  of  mercury  were  uniform,  each 
addition  of  heat  would  cause  the  mercury  to  rise  exactly  one 
centimetre  ;  so  that,  if  the  stem  were  divided  into  centimetres, 
each  of  these  would  indicate  the  same  accession  of  heat.    As  it 
is,  however,  the  addition  of  the  second  quantity  of  heat  causes 
the  mercury  to  rise  a  little  more  than  a  centimetre,  the  addition 
of  the  third  quantity  causes  a  rise  still  greater  than  before,  and 
so  on.     Hence,  in  order  that  the  degrees  of  the  tliermometer 
may  indicate  equal  accessions  of  heat,  they  should  slowly  in- 
crease in  length  from  zero  upi  -  In  the  case  of  mercury,  the  rate 
87  • 
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of  expansion  changes  so  slowly,  that  the  : 
in  the  length  of  the  degrees  would  not  be  per- 
ceptible to  the  eye  within  the  usual  range  of  ibe 
scale  ;  but  if  the  thermometer  is  filled  with 
water,  whose  rate  of  expansion  increases  very 
rapidly,  the  effect  becomes  very  evident.  The 
water  thermometer,  represented  in  Fig.  344,  is 
so  gpraduated  that  each  division  on  the  scale 
corresponds  to  an  equal  amount  of  heat ;  and  it 
will  be  noticed  that  the  degrees  near  the  top  of 
the  scale  are  several  times  longer  than  those 
near  the  zero  point.  This,  then,  is  an  exa^er- 
ated  representation  of  the  way  in  which  a  mer- 
cury thermometer  should  be  graduated,  in  order 
to  be  perfectly  accurate ;  the  length  of  the  de- 
grees should  slowly  increase  from  the  zero  point 
up.  In  practice,  however,  as  has  been  described, 
they  are  made  of  the  same  length.  The  error, 
thus  caused,  is  not  important  between  the  two 
fixed  points ;  since,  by  dividing  the  given  dis- 
tance into  equal  parts,  we  obtain  a  mean  length 
for  the  degree,  which,  although  too  long  for  the 
degrees  near  the  freezing-point,  and  too  short 
for  the  degrees  near  the  boiling-point,  is  exact 
for  the  intermediate  degrees,  and  very  nearly 
correct  for  all.  But  above  the  boiling-point  tlie 
same  is  not  the  case  ;  for  while  the  degrees 
marked  on  the  scale  have  the  same  length  as 
those  below,  the  true  length  of  the  degree  is 
constantly  increasing,  until  the  difference  be- 
comes very  considerable.  Hence  a  thermometer 
above  the  boiling-point  always  indicates  too  high 
a  temperature ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  below 
the  freezing-point  indicates  too  low  a  temperature. 
The  value  of  the  mercury  thermometer  as  an 
accurate  instrument  would  not  be  materially  im- 
paired by  the  facts  stated  above,  since  it  would 
always  be  possible  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
deviation  in  any  case,  and  apply  the  correction 
to  the  observed  results.    Unfortunately,  howeveri 
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its  indications  are  also  affected  by  the  unequal  expansion  of  the 
glass  envelope.  It  so  happens  that  the  rate  of  expansion  of  glass 
increases  quite  as  rapidly  as  that  of  mercury ;  so  that  the  error 
induced  by  the  increased  rate  of  expansion  of  mercury  is  in  part 
corrected,  indeed  sometimes  over-corrected,  by  the  increasing 
capacity  of  the  glass  bulb.  Unfortunately,  the  rate  of  expansion 
differs  very  considerably  in  different  kinds  of  glass,  and  even  in 
the  same  glass  under  different  circumstances ;  so  much  so,  that 
two  thermometers,  even  when  constructed  with  the  greatest  care, 
seldom  agree  for  temperatures  very  much  above  or  below  the 
fixed  points.  It  is  thus  evident,  that,  while  the  expansion  of 
the  glass  tends  to  correct  the  error  which  would  be  caused  by 
the  unequal  expansion  of  mercury,  it  nevertheless  renders  the 
indications  of  the  thermometer  uncertain  to  a  slight  extent,  and 
sufficiently  to  deprive  the  instrument  of  that  accuracy  which  is 
desirable  in  a  scientific  investigation. 

The  facts  stated  in  this  section  are  illustrated  by  tiie  following 
table,  from  the  well-known  memoir  of  Begnault  *  on  this  subject. 

Compariton  of  Different  Thermometers. 


AlrThennoiMtor. 

TMeTempanr 

tax«. 

Themoawtff 

rUnt-fflaM- 

Cxown-slaM. 

Coeflklant  of  Expui. 
■famoTBIeieoiy. 

o 
0 

o 
0 

o 
0 

0 

0 

0.000  1790 

60.00 

49.65 

50.20 

0.000  1815 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

0.000  1880 

120.00 

120.38 

120.12 

119.96 

0.000  1850 

140.00 

140.78 

140.29 

139.85 

0.000  1861 

160.00 

161.83 

160.52 

159.74 

0.000  1871 

180.00 

182.00 

180.80 

179.68 

0.000  1881 

200.00 

202.78 

201.25 

199.70 

0.000  1891 

220.00 

228.67 

221.82 

219.80 

0.000  1901 

240.00 

844.67 

242.56 

239.90 

0.000  1911 

246.30 

246.30 

260.00 

265.78 

268.44 

260.20 

0.000  1921 

280.00 

287.00 

284.48 

280.52 

0.000  1981 

800.00 

808.84 

805.72 

801.08 

0.000  1941 

820.00 

829.79 

827.26 

821.80 

0.000  1951 

840.00 

851.84 

849.30 

848.00 

0.000  1962 

Column  1  gives  the  temperatures  of  the  air  thermometer  taken 
as  the  standard,  which  may  be  regarded  as  very  close  approxima- 

*  Memoires  de  rinstitat,  Tom.  XXI.  pp.  889, 888. 
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tions  to  the  true  temperatare.  Colomn  2  pros  the  <soiTe8poBditig 
temperatures  which  would  be  indicated  by  a  mercury  thermome- 
ter,  graduated  in  the  usual  way,  if  the  glass  did  not  expand  at  all ; 
showing  tlie  error  which  would  be  caused  by  the  varying  rate  of 
expansion  of  the  mercury  al<»ie.  Column  8  gives  the  correspond- 
ing temperatures  indicated  by  a  mercury  thermometer  made  of 
flint-glass  (cristal  de  Choissy-le^Roi),  showing  that  this  error  is 
in  part  corrected  by  the  unequal  expansion  of  the  glass  bulb. 
Column  4  gives  the  corresponding  temperatures  indicated  by  a 
thermometer  of  crown-gli|ss  (verre  ordinaire  de  Paris),  showing 
that  the  indications  of  thermometers  made  with  different  varieties 
of  glass  do  not  necessarily  accord.  Finally,  column  5,  giving  the 
coefficients  of  expansion  of  mercury  at  each  temperature  (250), 
is  added,  in  order  to  diow  how  rapidly  the  rate  of  expansion  in* 
creases  with  the  temperature. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  thermometers  agree  perfectly  at  the 
two  fixed  points  to  which  they  are  graduated.  Moreover,  be- 
tween these  two  points  tlie  differences  are  comparatively  small, 
since  from  the  very  method  of  graduation  the  errors  are  distrib- 
uted ;  but  above  lOO""  the  differences  between  tlie  indications  of 
the  mercury  thermometers  and  the  true  temperatures  are  contin- 
ually increasing.  The  variations  from  the  true  temperature  in 
the  case  of  the  theoretical  thermometer  without  glass  are  very 
lai^e.  In  the  flinlrglass  thermometer  the  differences  are  less, 
because  the  varying  rate  of  expansion  of  mercury  is  partially 
corrected  by  that  of  the  glass.  In  the  case  of  the  crown-glass 
thermometer,  there  is  a  singular  anomaly.  This,  on  account  of 
the  remarkable  law  of  expansion  which  crown-glass  obeys,  keeps 
nearly  in  accord  with  the  air  thermometer  up  to  246''.30,  at 
which  point  it  coincides  with  it ;  but  above  this  point,  at  which 
they  separate,  the  differences  between  the  two  rapidly  increase. 
It  will  also  be  noticed,  that  the  difibrences  between  the  temper- 
atures indicated  by  the  thermometers  of  flint  and  crown  ^ass 
are  quite  large ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  last  are  greatly  to  be 
preferred  in  all  scientific  investigations.  Smaller  differences 
have  been  observed  between  thermometers  made  of  varieties  of 
crown-glass  ;  but  they  are  not  of  practical  importance  when 
neither  of  the  varieties  contains  lead. 

The  facts  just  stated  will  be  rendered  clearer  by  Fig.  845, 
which  is  a  geometrical  construction  of  the  results- given  in  the 
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table  on  page  439.  The  figures  on  the  horizontal  line,  or  axis  of 
abscissas,  stand  for  the  temperatures  of  an  air  thermometer; 
those  on  the  vertieal  line,  or  axis  of  ordinates,  for  the  differences 


ng  846. 

between  the  indications  of  this  thermometer  and  of  different 
mercury  thermometers.  The  curve  On  am  shows  the  varia- 
tions from  the  true  temperature  of  the  theoretical  thermometer 
without  glass ;  and  the  curves  OnaCj  OnaVj  OnaSy  Onaoj 
the  variations  of  thermometers  made  with  flint-glass  of  Ghoissy* 
le-Boi,  green  glass,  Swedish  glass,  and  ^^verre  ordinaire  de 
Paris,"  respectively.  The  anomaly  in  the  case  of  the  thermom- 
eter made  with  the  common  Paris  glass  is  beautifully  illustrated 
by  the  last  curve, 

(220.)  Cliange  of  the  Zero  Point.  —  Mercury  thermometers, 
even  when  constructed  with  the  greatest  care,  are  liable  to  error 
from  another  cause,  which  cannot  be  so  easily  explained  as  the 
one  just  considered.  The  zero-point  of  the  thermometer  fre- 
quently rises  on  the  scale,  the  displacement  amounting  at  times 
even  to  two  degrees.  By  this  is  meant,  that  when  the  thermom* 
eter  is  surrounded  by  melting  ice,  as  in  Fig.  841,  the  mercury 
will  not  sink  to  the  original  zero,  but  only  to  a  point  possibly 
even  two  degrees  above  it.  According  to  Despretz,  this  change 
may  continue  for  an  indefinite  period ;  and  it  is  therefore  impor- 
tant to  verify  the  position  of  the  zero-point  of  a  thermometer 
before  using  it  in  an  observation  where  great  accuracy  is  required. 
If  the  point  has  been  displaced,  the  amount  of  the  displacement 
must  be  subtracted  from  the  observed  temperatures. 

Besides  this  slow  rising  of  the  zero-point,  sudden  variations  in 
its  position  have  been  noticed  after  the  thermometer  has  been  ex- 
posed to  a  higher  temperature.  These  variations  are  sometimes 
permanent,  and  at  otlier  times  merely  transient,  the  zero-point 
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returning  to  its  original  position  after  the  instnunent  has  been 
cooled  for  some  time.  All  these  facts  tend  to  show,  that  determi- 
nations of  temperature  with  a  mercury  thermometer  are  liable 
to  sources  of  error  wliich  cannot  always  be  guarded  against;  and 
it  is  therefore  best,  when  great  accuracy  is  required,  to  substitute 
for  the  mercury  thermometer  the  air  thermometer  of  Begnault, 
which  will  be  described  in  a  future  section. 

(221.)  Standard  Thermometers.  —  The  causes  of  error  in  the 
mercurial  thermometer  already  noticed  arise  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  materials,  and  are  inseparably  connected  even  with 
such  instruments  as  have  been  constructed  with  all  the  refine- 
ments of  modem  science.  Ordinary  thermometers  are  liable  to 
errors  of  construction  of  a  far  greater  magnitude.  It  is  evident, 
from  the  theory  of  the  instrument,  that  unless  the  bore  of  the 
tube  has  the  same  calibre  tliroughout,  equal  increments  in  the 
volume  of  the  mercury  will  not  cause  an  equal  rise  of  the  column 
in  all  its  parts ;  and  the  indications  of  the  instrument,  graduated 
in  the  usual  way,  will  be  more  or  less  erroneous.  Now  it  is 
seldom,  and  probably  never,  the  case,  that  a  thermometer-tube 
has  an  absolutely  uniform  bore.  Hence,  m  making  a  standard 
instrument,  it  is  essential  that  the  tube  should  be  calibrated 
throughout,  and  the  size  of  the  degrees  proportioned  to  the  vary- 
ing diameter  of  the  tube.  This  is  done  by  introducing  a  short 
column  of  mercury  into  the  tube,  gradually  moving  it  from  one 
end  to  the  other  by  means  of  a  small  elastic  bag  tied  to  the  open 
mouth,  and  dividing  the  tube  into  lengths  equal  to  the  lengths  of 
the  mercury-column.  This  length  is  taken  so  short  that  the 
diameter  of  the  tube  may  be  assumed,  without  appreciable  error, 
not  to  vary  throughout  the  short  distance;  and  when  the  tube  b 
graduated,  each  of  these  lengths  is  divided  into  the  same  number 
of  equal  parts. 

Begnault,  who  has  very  greatly  improved  the  methods  of  grad- 
uating standard  thermometers^  uses  for  the  purpose  a  dividing 
engine,  similar  to  the  one  represented  in  Fig.  S46,  which  is  con- 
structed by  M.  Duboscq,  of  Paris.  It  consists  of  the  iron  frame 
A  Q,  in  which  is  mounted  the  long  steel  screw  H.  This  screw 
is  confined  at  its  two  ends  b^  brass  collars,  in  which  it  turns 
freely.  On  the  top  of  the  iron  frame  moves  the  carriage  JB,  to 
which  the  tube  to  be  divided  is  fastened.  Motion  is  communi- 
cated to  this  carriage  by  the  screw  ZT,  which  plays  through  a 
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socket  fastened  to  the  under  side,  and  therefore  inyisiUe  in  the 
drawing.  By  taming  the  screw,  the  carriage  6,  and  the  tube 
fisustened  upon  it,  are  moved  forward  under  the  graver,  a,  which 


Fig.  84ft. 

is  attached  to  a  very  ingenious  apparatus  for  regukting  the 
lengths  of  the  division-lines,  making  every  fifth  and  tenth  line 
longer  than  the  rest.  This  dividing  apparatus  is  supported  on 
the  upright  piece  of  iron,  P,  which  is  itself  firmly  fastened  to  the 
frame  of  the  engine. 

The  whole  value  of  the  apparatus  depends  on  the  long  screw, 
which  is  made  with  great  care,  and  its  threads  so  adjusted  that 
one  revolution  moves  forward  the  carriage  exactly  one  milli- 
metre. Motion  is  communicated  to  the  screw  by  the  handle  itf, 
acting  through  the  cogs  m  and  n  on  tlie  broad  wheel  opr^  and 
tliis,  in  its  turn,  on  a  ratchet-wheel  fastened  to  the  head  of  the 
screw,  and  moving  within  the  first.  The  wheel  opr  can  revolve 
in  one  direction  independently  of  the  ratchet-wheel  and  the 
screw ;  but  when  turned  in  the  opposite  direction,  a  small  detent, 
fastened  to  the  inner  surface  of  its  rim,  catches  in  the  teeth,  and 
moves  the  ratchet-wheel  and  screw  with  it.  The  rim  of  the 
wheel  opr  is  divided  on  both  sides  into  degrees,  and  by  means 
of  a  set  of  stops  its  motion  can  be  limited  to  any  number  of  rev« 
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olutions,  or  to  any  fraction  of  a  revolution.  Let  us  suppose  that 
the  stops  are  so  adjusted  that  the  wheel  op  r  can  tarn  through 
two  revolutions  and  f^.  Starting,  then,  from  the  first  stop,  and 
turning  the  handle  M  until  the  motion  is  arrested  by  the  second 
stop,  the  screw  fl'will  be  revolved  twice  and  t*^.  Consequently, 
the  carriage  B  will  be  moved  forward  2.54  millimetres.  On 
now  turning  the  handle  M  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  wheel 
opr'mVL  be  turned  back  to  its  first  position,  without  moving  the 
screw,  and  then,  on  reversing  the  motion,  the  carriage  will  be 
moved  forward  2.54  m.  m.,  as  before,  and  so  on  indefinitely.  If 
at  each  advance  we  make  a  mark  with  the  graver,  a,  it  is  evident 
that  our  tube  will  be  divided  into  lengths  of  2,M  m.  m.,  or  into 
any  other  lengths  for  which  we  may  choose  to  adjust  the  stops. 

This  engine  may  also  be  used  for  measuring  the  length  of  di- 
visions already  made ;  only  for  this  purpose  a  small  microscope, 
furnished  with  cross-wires,  should  be  attached  to  the  upright,  P, 
at  the  side  of  the  graver.  The  microscope  having  been  adjusted 
so  that  the  cross-wire  is  just  over  the  first  mark  on  the  tube,  and 
the  stops  which  limit  the  motion  of  the  wheel  op  r  having  been 
removed,  the  handle  M  is  turned  imtil  the  cross-wire  is  exactly 
over  the  second  mark,  the  observer  carefully  noting  the  number 
of  revolutions  and  fraction  of  a  revolution  required,  by  means  of 
an  index  provided  for  the  purpose.  Let  us  suppose  10.75  revo- 
lutions are  required  ;  then,  evidently,  the  length  of  the  division 
is  10.75  millimetres* 

In  using  the  dividing  engine  for  calibrating  a  thermometer,  the 
tube  is  adjusted  on  the  carriage  B  so  that  its  axis  shall  be  per- 
fectly parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  long  screw  H.  A  short  column 
of  mercury  having  been  previously  introduced  into  one  end,  the 
length  of  this  column  is  carefully  measured  as  just  described^ 
and  the  position  of  its  two  extremities  marked  with  a  fine  hair- 
pencil  on  the  tube.  Adjusting  the  cross-wire  of  the  microscope 
to  the  head  of  the  mercury-column,  this  is  next  pushed  forward 
in  the  tube  through  exactly  its  own  length.  The  length  is 
again  measured,  and  the  position  of  the  head  of  the  mercury- 
column  having  been  marked  as  before,  the  same  process  ia  re- 
peated until  the  tube  is  divided  into  lengths  of  equal  capacity, 
and  their  value  known.  Each  of  these  lengths  is  next  to  be 
divided  into  the  same  number  of  equal  parts,  and  any  convenient 
number  is  aelected^  which  shall  give  to  the  degrees  as  neariy  as 
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possible  the  size  required^  la  orAerto  illustrate  the  method,  let 
us  suppose  that  the  lengths  between  the  pencil-marks  are  respect- 
ively as  follows :  — 

18.45  m. m.,     18.39  nuitUy    18.32  m.  m^     18.24  m.  m.,     18.15  m. nu, 

and  that  it  is  decided  to  diyide  each  length  into  thirty  degrees. 
The  lengths  of  tlie  jdegrees  in  the  different  divisions  will  then  be, 
respectively, 

0.615  in.m.y    O.G13m.m.,     0.611  m.m.,     0.608  m.m.,     0.605  m.m. 

This  calculation  having  been  made,  the  tube  is  covered  with  a 
varnish  such  as  is  used  in  etching,  and  the  stops  on  the  wheel 
opr  (Fig.  846)  so  adjusted  as  to  limit  its  motion  to  0.615  of  one 
revolution.  The  point  of  the  graver  is  also  adjusted  to  the  first 
pencil-mark,  and  a  cut  made  through  the  varnish,  exposing  the 
glass.  The  handle  M  is  now.  turned  imtil  its  motion  is  arrested 
by  the  stop,  and  another  cut  made.  The  motion  of  the  handle 
having  been  reversed,  the  same  process  is  repeated  thirty  times, 
when  the  point  of  the  graver  will  have  reached  the  second  pencil- 
mark,  and  thirty  degrees,  each  0.615  m.  m.  in  length,  are  marked 
on  the  tube.  The  adjustment  of  the  stop  must  now  be  changed, 
so  as  to  limit  the  motion  of  the  wheel  to  0^618  of  a  revolution, 
and  thirty  more  divisions  made ;  and  so  on  until  the  graduation 
is  completed,  when  the  tube  is  removed  from  the  engine,  and  the 
figures  which  serve  to  number  the  divisions  are  marked  in  with 
the  hand.  It  only  remains,  now,  to  expose  the  tube  to  the  vapor 
of  fluohydric  acid,  which  corrodes  the  glass  wherever  the  graver 
haa  exposed  its  surface,  and  subsequently  to  verify  the  work  by 
passing  another  column  of  mercury  through  the  tube.  This 
should  cover  the  same  number  of  divisions  in  any  position,  and 
will  do  so  if  the  graduation  has  been  carefully  performed. 

The  stem  of  the  thermometer  thus  adjusted,  a  bulb  is  blown 
upon  the  end,  or,  what  is  better,  a  cylindrical  reservoir  previously 
prepared  is  cemented  to  it  with  a  blowpipe.  The  capacity  of  this 
reservoir  must  be  proportional  to  the  size  of  the  tube,  and  to  the 
range  of  temperature  which  the  thermometer  is  intended  to 
cover.  Let  us  suppose  that  it  is  required  that  N  divisions  of 
the  thermometer  should  correspond  to  100*  C,  and  we  wish  to 
know  what  must  be  the  size  of  the  reservoir  for  a  given  graduated 
tube.  We  first  weigh  the  tube,  both  when  empty  and  when  con- 
88 
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taining  a  column  of  mercury  which  covers  an  observed  number  of 
divisions.     This  gives  us  the  weight  of  mercury,  Wj  occupying  n 

divisions  of  the  tube.    From  this  we  obtain  N — ,  the  weight  of 

mercury  which  will  fill  JV  divisions,  and  by  [66]  N    f^n^y 

the  corresponding  volume.  But  this  volume  represents  the  ex- 
pansion which  the  mercury  in  the  reservoir  of  our  proposed  ther- 
mometer must  undergo  when  heated  from  0**  to  100^.  Now  ^e 
know  that  tlie  apparent  expansion  of  mercury,  under  these  ci^ 
cumstances,  is  ^V  ^^  ^^  volume  at  (f.  Representing,  tlien,  by  V 
tlie  unknown  volume  of  the  reservoir,  we  shall  have 

^^N    ,y'^  ,,    and     F=C5  JV^-;^-,.     [155.] 

If  the  reservoir  is  spherical,  F=  J  jr  I>%  from  which  we  can 
calculate  the  required  diameter ;  and  if  it  is  cylindrical, 
r=i7rD*A,  from  which  we  can  approximatively  determine 
tlie  required  length.  A,  when  the  diameter  is  known. 

The  tube  and  bulb  are  now  filled  with  perfectly  pure  mercury, 
and  the  fixed  points  marked  upon  it  in  the  usual  way,  when  the 
thermometer  is  finished  and  ready  for  use.  The  divisions  marked 
upon  a  thermometer  so  constructed  are  not,  of  course,  degrees  of 
either  of  tlie  three  scales  mentioned  in  (218)  ;  but  it  is  always 
easy  to  calculate  from  the  indications  of  this  arbitrary  scale  the 
corresponding  degrees  of  the  Centigrade  scale.  We  ascertain,  by 
observation,  the  number  of  divisions  on  the  thermometer  between 
the  freezing  and  boiling  points,  which  we  may  represent  by  N^ 
and  also  the  number  of  the  divisions  on  the  arbitrary  scale  corre- 
sponding to  the  freezing-point  (the  zero  of  the  Centigrade  scale). 
Represent  this  number  by  n,  the  degrees  of  the  Centigrade  scale 
by  C*,  and  those  of  the  arbitrary  scale  by  A*.  We  have,  then, 
100 

iV=  100*  0.,  and  C*  =  -^  (^1**  —  n).     Suppose,  for  example, 

that  there  are  854  divisions  on  the  arbitrary  scale  between  the 
fixed  points,  and  that  the  freezing-point  is  at  the  132d  division 
from  the  bottom  of  the  scale ;  and  let  it  be  required  to  determine 
to  what  temperature  the  280th  division  corresponds  in  Centi- 
grade degrees.  We  shall  have,  C*  =  ^i  (280—182)  =  27.68. 
It  is  usual  to  prepare  a  table  for  each  thermometer  thus  con- 
structed, giving  the  temperature  in  Centigrade  degrees  corre- 
sponding to  every  division  of  the  tube. 
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The  scale  of  a  standard  thermometer  should  always  bo  en- 
graved on  the  glass  stem,  as  in  Fig.  847  ;  since,  if  it  is  eugrared 
on  a  strip  of  metal  or  ivory  fastened  to  the 
tube,  the  expansion  of  tho  scale  introduces  new 
sources  of  error  into  the  instrument.  It  is  also 
essential  for  a  good  standard,  that  it  should  in- 
clude the  boiling  and  freezing  points  upon  its 
scale.  Where  a  large  range  is  required,  the 
great  length  which  this  involves  may  be  best 
avoided  by  making  several  thermometers  with 
continuous  scales,  and  enlarging  the  tube  of  each 
instrument  at  those  parts  which  are  covered  by 
the  scales  of  the  other  thermometers  of  the  set. 
A  thermometer  so  constructed  is  represented  in 
Fig.  848,  although  the  enlargement  is  very  greatly 
exaggerated.  It  is  possible  in  this  way  to  di- 
vide each  Centigrade  degree  into  twenty  parts, 
and  yet  include  both  of  the  fixed  points  on  the 
scale. 

The  length  of  the  degrees  of  a  thermometer, 
and  hence  its  sensibility  to  small  differences  of 
temperature,  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  reser- 
voir as  compared  with  that  of  the  tube,  and  can 
be  increased  by  the  maker  at  pleasure.  No 
advantage,  however,  is  gained  by  increasing  the 
length  of  the  degrees  on  the  stem  beyond  a  lim- 
ited extent ;  since,  on  account  of  the  imperfec- 
tions of  the  instruments  noticed  in  the  last  section,  it  is  useless 
to  subdivide  the  Centigrade  degree  into  more  than  twenty  parts, 
and  only  the  most  carefully  constructed  standards  will  bear  as 
great  a  subdivision  as  this.  Even  when  the  scale  is  graduated  to 
twentieths,  it  is  possible  for  a  practised  eye  to  estimate  the  hun- 
dredth of  a  Centigrade  degree. 

It  is  evident  that  the  smaller  the  absolute  size  of  the  bulb,  the 
more  rapidly  a  thermometer  will  be  affected  by  changes  of  tem- 
perature ;  and  hence  it  is  always  best  to, make  the  bulb  as  small 
as  circumstances  will  permit,  and  also  to  give  to  it  a  long  cylin- 
drical shape,  which,  for  the  same  volume,  exposes  a  much  greater 
surface  for  the  entrance  of  heat  than  a  sphere. 

The  size  of  the  column  of  mercury  in  the  stem  of  a  thermom- 
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et«r  18  80  small,  as  oompared  with  that  of  the  stem  itself,  that  it 
is  essential,  in  order  to  avoid  the  parallax  caused  by  the  thick- 
ness of  the  glass,  to  place  the  eye  in  reading  on  a  level  with  the 
surface  of  the  column.  The  scale  of  a  delicate  thermometer  is 
always  best  read  through  the  telescope  of  a  cathetometer  (Fig. 
260),  placed  at  a  sufficient  distance  to  prevent  the  heat  of  the 
body  from  affecting  the  instrument. 

(222.)  In  using  a  standard  thermometer,  it  is  important  to 
immerse  both  the  bulb  and  the  stem  in  the  medium  whose  tem- 
perature is  to  be  measured ;  for  if  the  stem  of  the  thermometer 
is  exposed  to  a  lower  temperature  than  the  bulb,  the  whole  of  the 
mercury  will  not  be  eqtudly  expanded,  and  the  thermometer  will 
indicate  too  low  a  temperature.  Since  in  testing  the  tempera- 
ture of  a  small  quantity  of  liquid  this  complete  immersion  of  the 
thermometer  is  impossible,  it  is  necessary  in  such  cases  to  add  to 
the  observed  temperature  a  small  correction,  which  becomes  very 
important  when  Uie  temperature  of  the  medium  greatly  exceeds 
that  of  the  air. 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  method  of  calculating  the  correction, 
let  us  suppose  that  the  thermometer  is  used  for  testing  the  tem- 
perature of  an  oil-bath ;  and  that,  while  the  bulb  and  a  portion 
of  the  stem  are  inunersed,  die  greater  part  of  the  mercury- 
column  is  above  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  as  represented  in  Fig. 
401.  It  is  now  required  to  determine  how  much  higher  the  ther- 
mometer would  stand  if  the  whole  column  were  exposed  to  the 
same  temperature  as  the  bulb.  For  this  purpose,  we  will  repre- 
sent the  different  quantities  entering  into  the  calculations  as 
follows :  — 

X         =  the  unknown  temperature  of  the  bath. 

f         =  the  temperature  indicated  by  the  thennometer. 

Ii*  rs  the  mean  temperature  of  the  mercury  in  the  stem,  ascertained 
by  placing  in  contact  with  it  the  bulb  of  a  small  theroKime- 
ter  at  about  mid-height  of  the  column. 

tf  =  the  number  of  degrees  which  the  portion  of  the  mercory-oolunm 

above  the  snrSace  of  the  bath  occupies  in  the  thermometer- 
tube. 

f^— 1,^=  the  difference  of  temperature  between  the  bulb  and  the  stem 
approximatively. 

It  is  evident  that,  if  the  temperature  of  the  mercury  above 
the  surfiiee  of  the  bath  were  increased  ^  ^^ti"",  the  thermometer 
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would  indicate  the  true  temperature ;  so  that,  to  find  the  cor- 
rection required,  we  have  only  to  calculate  how  much  a  column 
of  mercury  measuring  0  degrees  on  the  scale  will  increase  in 
length  when  its  temperature  is  raised  f  —  U"".  The*apparent 
expansion  in  glass  of  a  given  volume  of  mercury,  amounting  for 
each  degree  of  temperature  to  ^W>  will  amount  for  f"  —  t^  to 

-tjqutt"  of  *^®  whole.  Hence,  a  quantity  of  mercury  which  fills 
one  degree  of  a  thermometer-tube  will  fill  1  +  ggg^'  degrees 
of  the  same  tube  after  its  temperature  has  risen  f  —  U"* ;  and  in 
like  manner  a  quantity  of  mercury  which  fills  0  degrees  of  a 
thermometer-tube  will  fill,  after  the  same  rise  of  temperature, 
^  J — \  J-l  degrees.  In  otlier  words,  the  column  of  mer- 
cury  above  the  surface  of  the  bath  would  rise  fiS80~'  ^®" 
grees,  if  its  temperature  were  raised  to  that  of  the  bath.  This, 
then,  is  the  correction  required,  and  we  have,  in  any  case, 

Since  the  mean  temperature  of  the  mercury-column  can  never 
be  accurately  determined,  there  is  always  an  uncertainty  in  re- 
gard to  the  value  of  the  correction  ;  and  it  is  therefore  best,  when 
practicable,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  any  by  immersing  the  whole 
stem  in  tlie1i)ath. 

(223.)  A  thermometer  indicates  temperature  by  either  receiv- 
ing or  imparting  heat  until  its  own  temperature  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  body  tested.  It  is  therefore  evident  that,  unless  the 
temperature  of  the  body  is  maintained  constant  by  accessions  of 
heat  from  some  external  source,  a  thermometer  will  give  correct 
indications  only  when  its  own  mass  bears  a  very  inconsiderable 
proportion  to  tliat  of  tlie  body.  This  very  obvious  fact  must  be 
carefully  borne  in  mind  while  using  the  instrument ;  and  when 
the  quantity  of  heat  which  the  thermometer  receives  or  imparts 
is  appreciable,  the  change  of  temperature  which  is  thus  caused 
in  the  body  must  be  calculated,  and  the  observations  corrected 
accordingly.  The  student  will  be  able  to  devise  methods  by 
which  the  correction  can  in  any  given  case  be  estimated,  after 
studying  the  sections  on  Specific  Heat. 

For  further  information  in  regard  to  the  construction  and  use  of 
88* 
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standard  thermometers,  we  would  refer  the  student  to  the  vol- 
ume of  memoirs  of  Regnault  already  noticed,  and  to  a  note  hj 
J.  I.  Pierre,  published  in  the  Annale$  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique, 
8*  Serie,  Tom.  V.  p.  428. 

(224.)  House  Thermometers, — The  scales  of  ordinary  ther- 
mometers are  graduated  on  strips  of  wood,  metal,  or  ivoiy,  to 
which  the  tube  is  subsequently  attached  (Fig.  349). 
Such  thermometers  are  less  fragile  and  more  easily 
read  than  those  graduated  on  tlie  stem,  and  at  the 
same  time  are  sufficiently  accurate  for  determining 
the  temperature  of  a  bath  or  of  a  room,  and  for  most 
meteorological  observations.  They  are  not,  however, 
usually  graduated  from  the  two  fixed  points,  as  de- 
scribed in  (218),  but  by  comparisoii  with  a  standard 
thermometer.  For  this  purpose,  the  instrument  to  be 
graduated  and  the  standard  are  dipped  together  into 
a  bath  of  water.  Care  being  taken  to  maintain  the 
water  at  the  same  temperature  for  some  time,  the 
number  of  degrees  indicated  by  the  standard  is  then 
marked  on  the  stem  of  the  new  instrument  at  the 
level  of  the  mercury-column.  In  the  same  way,  by 
changing  the  temperature  of  the  bath,  sevei^l  other 
points  are  determined.  These  are  subsequently 
transferred  to  the  strip  on  which  the  scale  is  to  be 
engraved,  and  the  distance  between  them  divided 
into  the  number  of  degrees  required. 

It  has  been  found  almost  impossible  to  maintain 
a  liquid  bath  at  the  same  temperature  in  all  its  parts 
for  any  length  of  time,  when  this  temperature  con- 
siderably exceeds  that  of  the  air  ;  so  that  we  cannot 
be  certain  that  two  thermometers,  dipped  into  the 
bath  side  by  side,  have  been  exposed  to  exactly  the 
same  degree  of  heat.  The  method  of  graduation 
just  described  ought,  therefore,  never  to  be  used  for  an  instru- 
ment of  precision ;  but  it  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  common 
house  thermometers.  These  instruments,  when  well  made,  may 
be  relied  upon  to  within  a  Fahrenheit  degree  between  the  two 
fixed  points ;  but  beyond  these  points,  and  especially  below  the 
freezing-point,  they  are  frequently  very  erroneous.  Two  ther- 
mometers hanging  side  by  side,  which  have  been  made  by  the  best 
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makers  with  their  usual  care,  will  not  unfrequently  differ  several 
degrees  when  the  temperature  is  below  0*  P.,  —  a  fiwt  which 
accounts  for  the  great  discrepancies  in  the  obserrations  of  low 
temperatures. 

(225.)  Thermometers  filled  with  other  Liquids.  —  Mercury 
boils  at  860*  C.  and  freezes  at  — 40*,  and  the  range  of  a  mer- 
cury thermometer  is  necessarily  confined  within  these  limits  of 
temperature.  Moreover,  near  its  freezing-point  the  rate  of  ex- 
pansion of  mercury  becomes  very  irregular,  and  its  indications 
cannot  be.  relied  upon  below  — 86*,  or  even  — 85*  C.  Degrees 
of  temperature  above  860*  are  measured  by  means  of  a  class  of 
instruments  called  pyrometers,  which  will  be  described  in  con- 
nection with  the  laws  of  expansion  of  solids  an^  gases  ;  while 
for  temperatures  below  — 85*,  we  use  thermometers  filled  with 
alcohol,  or  other  liquids  which  do  not  freeze  even  at  these  great 
degrees  of  cold. 

There  is  no  other  liquid  which  can  be  compared  with  mercury 
in  its  fitness  for  filling  thermometers.  The  great  range  of  tem- 
perature between  its  freezing  and  boiling  points,  the  fact  that  it 
does  not  adhere  to  the  surface  of  glass,  and  that  it  can  readily 
be  obtained  perfectly  pure,  are  all  circumstances  which  pecu- 
liarly adapt  it  to  thermometric  purposes.  It  is  true,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  the  rate  of  its  expansion  increases  with  the  temperar 
ture ;  still,  between  the  two  fixed  points  the  change  is  so  slight 
that  the  indications  of  the  thermometer  are  not  perceptibly  af- 
fected by  it.  This  is  not  true  of  thermometers  filled  with  any 
other  liquid.  Such  thermometers,  when  graduated  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  mercury  thermometer,  give  results  which  are 
entirely  at  variance  both  with  it  and  with  themselves.  For  ex- 
ample, Deluc  obtained  the  following  comparative  results  with 
thermometers  filled  with  mercury,  oil,  alcohol,  and  water.  The 
numbers  in  the  same  vertical  column  of  the  table  are  the  tem- 
peratures indicated  by  these  several  thermometers  when  immersed 
in  the  same  bath. 


—12.5    — 6!25 

O 

0 

25!b 

so'o 

75X) 

100 

Oil, 

0 

24.1 

49.0 

74.1 

100 

Alcohol, 

—9.6    —490 

0 

20.6 

43.9 

70  2 

100 

Water,  0  5.1        25.6        57.2        100 
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Similar  results  wcro  also  obtained  by  M.  Pierre,  in  his  very 
extended  investigation  of  the  expansion  of  liquids,  during  which 
he  compared  thermometers  containing  twelve  different  liquids 
with  the  mercury  thermometer.  As  is  shown  by  the  above  ta- 
ble, he  found  the  water  thermometer  the  most  defective.  Ther- 
mometers filled  with  alcohol  or  with  sulphide  of  carbon  gave 
less  erroneous  results  ;  but  of  all  the  liquids  he  examined,  com- 
mon ether,  chloride  of  ethyle,  and  bromide  of  ethyle,  were  least 
irregular  in  tlieir  rate  of  expansion,  and  are  therefore  best 
adapted,  after  mercury,  for  filling  tliermometers. 

Nevertheless,  alcohol  thermometers  are  generally  used  for 
measuring  very  low  temperatures.  They  are  graduated  by  com- 
parison with  standard  mercury  thermometers,  in  the  way  described 
hi  the  last  section,  taking  care  to  have  a  large  number  of  points 
of  comparison,  which  should  be  as  near  together  as  possible.  But 
even  when  graduated  with  the  greatest  care,  such  thermometers 
do  not  give  indications  which  accord  with  each  other,  or  with  a 
mercury  thermometer.  Captain  Parry,  in  his  Arctic  voyages,  ob- 
served differences  of  10**  C.  between  alcohol  thermometers  of  the 
best  makers;  and  similar  facts  were  noticed  both  by  Franklin  and 
by  Kane.  These  discrepancies  unquestionably  originated  in  part 
from  the  impurity  of  the  alcohol,  or  from  other  errors  of  con- 
struction ;  but  they  are  also,  to  a  certain  degree,  inherent  in  the 
thermometer  itself.  An  accurate  instrument  for  measuring  low 
temperatures  is  still  one  of  the  great  desiderata  of  science. 

(226.)  Maximum  and  Minimum  Thermometers.  —  It  is  fre- 
quently desirable  to  have  the  means  of  determining,  without  tlie 
aid  of  an  observer,  the  highest  or  lowest  temperature  which  has 
occurred  during  the  night,  or  any  other  interval  of  time ;  and 
for  this  purpose  a  great  variety  of  self-registering  thermometers 
have  been  invented.  One  of  the  simplest  is  that  of  Rutherford 
(Fig.  850).  This  consists  of  two  thermometers,  fastened  to  a 
plate  of  wood,  or  some  other  material.  The  tubes  of  the  tlier- 
mometers are  bent  at  right  angles  just  above  the  bulbs,  as  rep- 
resented in  the  figure,  and  the  instrument  when  in  use  is 
suspended  by  a  cord,  so  that  the  two  stems  shall  be  in  a  horizontal 
position.  The  upper  thermometer  is  filled  with  mercury,  and  in 
front  of  the  mercury-column  a  short  piece  of  iron  wire  is  placed 
in  the  tube  (seen  at  il),  which  is  pushed  forward  by  the  mercury 
and  left  at  the  highest  point  which  the  column  reaches,  thus  indi- 
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eating  tlie  maximtim  temperature.  The  lower  tliermometer  is 
filled  with  alcohol,  aiid  the  tube  contain^  a  small  enamel  cylinder 
(seen  at  5),  surrounded  by  tlio  liquid.  As  the  alcohol  expands, 
it  readily  passes  by  the  enamel  cylinder ;  but  when  it  contracts, 
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the  cylinder  is  drawn  back  with  the  receding  column,  and  left  at 
the  lowest  point,  indicating  the  minimum  temperature  during  tlio 
same  period.  After  each  observation,  the  enamel  cylinder  is 
brought  to  the  end  of  the  alcohol-colunm  by  inclining  the  instru- 
ment ;  and  in  like  manner  the  iron  wire  is  restored  to  the  end 
of  the  mercury-colimm  by  means  of  a  magnet. 

The  iron  wire  in  the  tube  of  Rutherford's  maximum  thermom- 
eter is  liable  to  become  immersed  in  the  mercury,  if  the  instru- 
ment is  not  carefully  handled ;  and  when  this  accident  occurs,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  remedy  the  evil  without  refilling  the  tube. 
Negretti  and  Zambra  have  invented  a  maximum  thermometer 
which  is  not  open  to  the  same  objections.     Between  the  bend  d 


Fig.  861. 


and  the  bulb  (Tig.  351)  they  insert  into  the  tube  of  the  ther- 
mometer a  small  rod  of  glass,  a  6,  which  nearly  fills  tlie  bore. 
When  the  mercury  expands,  it  pushes  by  this  obstruction ;  but 
when  it  contracts,  the  column  breaks,  leaving  the  head  of  the 
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column  at  the  highest  point  it  had  attained.  On  taming  the 
thermometer,  bo  Ihat  its  stem  shall  have  a  vertical  position,  the 
merciuy  readily  passes  back  to  the  bulb,  in  virtue  of  its  weight. 
Walferdin's  maximum  thermometer  is  represented  in  Fig.  852. 
It  is  made  like  an  ordinary  mercury  thermometer,  only  the  upper 
part  of  its  stem  is  surrounded  by  a  reservoir  containing 
mercury,  which  is  so  arranged  that,  when  the  instrument 
is  inverted,  the  end  of  its  tube  dips  under  the  mercury 
in  the  reservoir.  No  graduation  on  the  stem  is  neces- 
sary ;  but  before  the  instrument  is  to  be  used,  the  bulb 
must  be  heated  until  the  mercury  overflows  the  end  of  the 
tube.  It  is  then  inverted ;  when,  on  cooling,  the  mercury 
rises  from  the  reservoir  by  mechanical  adhesion,  com- 
pletely filling  the  stem.  If  the  thermometer  is  now 
replaced  in  position,  its  bulb  and  tube  being  full  of 
mercury,  it  is  evident  that,  as  the  temperature  rises,  the 
mercury  will  gradually  flow  over  from  the  tube  into  tlie 
reservoir ;  and  when  the  temperature  subsequently  falls, 
the  mercury,  contracting,  will  leave  an  empty  space  at 
the  top  of  the  tube.  The  liighest  temperature  to  which 
the  instrument  has  been  exposed  is,  then,  that  at  which 
the  mercury  remaining  in  the  bulb  and  stem  just  fills 
them  both  completely ;  and  this  can  be  ascertained  by 
comparison  with  a  standard  thermometer,  placing  both 
in  a  water-bath,  gradually  heating  it,  and  observing  the 
.  temperature  indicated  by  the  standard  when  the  mercu- 
rial column  reaches  the  top  of  the  stem. 

The  same  principle  has  been  applied  by  Walferdin  for 
ng.  862.  measuring  very  small  difierences  of  temperature.  The 
thermometer  for  this  purpose  may  be  constructed  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way,  only  it  is  made  extremely  sensitive,  so  that 
an  expansion  corresponding  to  four  Centigrade  degrees  would 
raise  the  mercury-column  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
stem.  The  stem  is,  moreover,  very  carefully  graduated  into 
parts  of  equal  capacity,  each  division  corresponding  to  a  very 
small  fraction  of  a  degree.  To  show  how  this  thermometer  is 
used,  let  us  suppose  that  we  wish  to  observe  the  temperature  at 
which  water  boils  under  difierent  atmospheric  pressures,  where 
the  whole  possible  variation  is  between  101^  and  98^.  We  should, 
in  the  first  place,  expose  the  instrument  to  a  temperature  of  lOr, 
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as  ioidicated  by  a  standard  thennometery  and  wait  until  the  ex- 
cess of  mercury  had  overflowed  into  the  upper  reservoir.  On 
now  allowing  the  temperature  to  fall,  the  mercury-column 
will  rapidly  sink  in  the  tube,  and  at  97^  will  already  have 
receded  into  the  bulb.  The  thermometer  is  now  in  con- 
dition to  measure  with  great  accuracy  differences  of  tem- 
perature between  QS""  and  101^ ;  and  in  like  manner  it 
may  be  adjiisted  to  any  other  range  of  four  degrees.  If, 
for  example,  the  division  on  the  stem  correspond  to 
thousandths  of  a  Centigrade  degree,  and  we  observe  a 
difference  in  the  boiling-point  of  water  imder  two  differ- 
ent pressures  equal  to  fifteen  of  these  divisions,  we  con- 
clude that  the  temperature  is  0.015  of  a  degree  higher 
in  one  case  than  in  the  other.  Since  the  quantity  of 
mercury  which  forms  the  thermometer  differs  with  the 
range  of  the  instrument,  it  is  evidently  necessary  to  de- 
termine the  value,  in  fractions  of  a  Centigrade  degree,  of 
one  of  its  divisions  after  each  adjustment.  The  form  of 
reservoir  represented  in  Fig.  852  is  difficult  to  make,  and 
there  is  generally  substituted  for  it  a  simple  enlargement 
of  the  upper  end  of  the  tube,  as  represented  in  Pig.  858. 
The  neck  of  the  bulb  B  is  strangled  at  (7,  so  that  a 
slight  tap  given  to  the  tube  while  tlie  instrument  is  cool- 
ing causes  the  column  to  break  at  that  point,  leaving  the  ng.  sbs. 
excess  of  mercury  in  the  bulb* 


i 


THEBMOSCOPES. 

(227.)  Air  Thermometers.  —  The  name  thermoscope  (Oepfitf^ 
(TKCFirkfo)  is  a  convenient  designation  for  a  class  of  instruments 
which  are  used  chiefly  for  detecting  slight  changes  of  temper- 
ature, and  not,  like  the  thermometer  (O^PMt  A^^^poi^),  for  de- 
termining its  value  in  degrees.  In  a  large  number  of  thermo- 
scopes,  these  variations  are  indicated  by  the  change  in  volume 
of  confined  air,  which  not  only  expands  very  regularly  and 
quickly,  but  also  to  a  very  much  greater  degree  than  liquids,  for 
the  same  increase  of  temperature.  Such  instruments  are  fre- 
quently called  air  thermometers ;  but  they  must  not  be  con- 
founded witli  the  air  thermometer  of  Regnault,  which  gives  the 
most  accurate  measures  of  temperature  that  we  can  attain. 
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The  air  thormometer  represented  in  Pig.  854  is  ascribed  to 
Sanctorius,  an  Italian  philosopher  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  first  instrument  used  for 
measuring  temperature.  It  consists  of  a  bulbed  tube,  whose  ex- 
tremity rests  in  an  open  vessel  containing  colored  water,  which 
also  partially  fills  the  tube.  When  the  bulb  is 
heated,  the  liquid  falls  in  the  tube,  and  rises 
when  the  bulb  is  cooled.  The  tube  is  generally 
fastened  to  an  upright  piece  of  wood,  on  which 
a  scale  of  equal  parts  is  painted.  In  another 
form  of  the  same  instrument  (Fig.  355),  the 
expansion  of  the  air  is  indicated  by  the  motion 
of  a  drop  of  colored  liquid  in  the  stem  at  A. 
These  instruments  are  evidently  affected  by 
the  varying  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
are  necessarily  imperfect. 
3[  Z'  V  The  same  objection  does  not  apply  to  the  dif- 

^J^l^       \^      ferential  thermometer  of  Leslie,  used  by  him 
fig.  864.       rig.  856.      ill  his  experiments  on  the  radiation  of  heat. 
This  consists  (Pig.  356)  of  two  bulbs  con- 
nected together  by  a  glass  tube  bent  twice  at  right  angles.    The 
bulbs  contain  air,  and  the  connecting  tube  is  half  filled  with  col- 
ored liquid,  which,  when  the  thermometer  is  at  rest,  stands  at  the 


fig  866. 


ng.867. 


same  height  in  the  two  limbs  of  the  sipnon,  and  remains  in  this 
position  so  long  as  the  two  bulbs  are  equally  heated.  Any  dif- 
ference in  the  temperature  of  the  two  bulbs,  however,  is  at  once 
indicated,  as  represented  in  the  figure,  by  a  difference  of  level  in 
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the  two  liquid  columns,  and  can  be  measured  by  means  of  the 
scales  painted  on  the  wooden  frame  which  supports  the  tube. 
This  is  the  only  thermoscope,  of  its  class,  of  any  scientific  value. 
In  a  limited  number  of  cases  it  furnishes  an  instrument  of  great 
utility  and  delicacy,  and  its  indications  are  comparable  witli  each 
otlier. 

Rumford^s  differential  thermometer  (Fig.  857)  is  merely  a 
slight  variation  of  Leslie's,  the  difference  in  the  temperature  of 
the  two  bulbs  being  indicated  by  the  motion  of  a  drop  of  sul- 
phuric acid  along  the  horizontal  tube,  which  is  made  somewliat 
longer  than  in  Leslie's  instrument,  and  surmounted  by  a  scale  of 
equal  parts.  There  are  several  other  forms  of  air  thermometers, 
but  they  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  notice. 

(228.)  ThemuMnultiplier. — But  of  all  instiniments  for  detect- 
ing and  measuring  slight  differences  of  temperature,  by  far  the 
most  delicate  and  accurate  is  the  tliermo-multiplier  of  Nobili  and 
Mclloni.  The  principle  on  which  this  instrument  is  based  was 
discovered  by  Seebeck,  of  Berlin,  in  1822,  and  may  be  briefly 
stated  thus. 

If  two  metallic  bars,  of  different  crystalline  texture  and  unequal 
conducting  powers,  are  united  at  one  end  by  solder,  and  the  point 
of  junction  heated,  a  current  of  electricity  is  ex- 
cited, which  flows  from  the  point  of  junction  to- 
wards the  poorer  conductor.  Thus,  if  the  junction 
of  two  bars  of  bismuth  and  antimony  (Fig.  358) 
is  heated,  and  their  free  ends  are  connected  by 
wires,  the  current  flows  from  the  antimony  to  the 
bismuth  at  the  junction,  and  from  the  bismuth  to 
the  antimony  on  the  conducting-wire  connecting  -  ^^ 

the  free  ends  of  the  bars.  If  cold,  instead  of  heat, 
is  applied  to  the  junction,  a  current  is  also  established,  but  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Similar  results  can  be  obtained  with  other 
metals,  which  may  be  arranged  in  a  thermo-electric  series  in  the 
following  order  :  bismuth,  platinum,  lead,  tin,  copper  or  silver, 
zinc,  iron,  antimony.  The  most  powerful  combination  is  formed 
of  those  metals  which  are  most  distant  from  each  other  in  the 
list,  and  in  every  case,  when  the  junction  is  heated,  the  current 
flows  through  the  conducting-wire  from  those  which  stand  first 
to  those  which  stand  last. 

The  most  powerful  current  is  produced,  as  the  above  series 
89 
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shows,  by  the  oombinatioii  of  bismuth  and  antimony ;  but  a  single 
pair  of  bars,  even  of  these  metals,  produces  only  a  very  feeble 
effect  The  force  of  the  electric  current  can,  however,  be  very 
greatly  increased  by  uniting  together  several  pairs  of  these  bars, 
as  represented  at  a  by  Fig.  859,  and  connecting  together  the  free 
end  of  the  first  bismuth  bar  with  that  of  the  last  antimony  bar. 
Such  an  arrangement  is  called  a  tkemuhelectric  pile.    Since  the 


jng.v». 


ng.  860. 


force  of  the  current  is  not  found  to  depend  on  the  size  of  tlie  bars, 
they  may  be  made  very  small ;  in  Melloni's  thermo-multiplier 
thirty  pairs  of  bismuth  and  antimony  bars  are  packed  away  in  the 
small  brass  case,  c  (2,  Fig.  859,  not  more  than  two  or  three  centime 
tres  long.  The  soldered  ends  of  these  pairs,  called  the  faces  of 
the  pile^  are  seen  at  c  and  d;  and  the  two  cups,  o,  o',  called  the 
poles  of  the  pile^  are  directly  connected  with  the  free  ends  of  the 
two  terminal  bars.  Finally,  the  faces  of  the  pile  are  protected  from 
any  lateral  action  by  d  brass  cap,  /,  blackened  inside,  and  having 
a  movable  screen,  6,  in  front,  or  by  a  brass  cone  polished  on  its 
interior  surface,  which  serves  to  concentrate  the  rays  of  heat.  - 

When  the  two  faces  of  the  thermoelectric  pile  are  equally 
heated,  no  electrical  disturbance  results  ;  but  the  slightest  differ- 
ence of  temperature  causes  a  flow  of  electricity  through  the  wire 
connecting  the  two  poles.  The  direction  of  the  current  is  deter- 
mined by  the  relative  positions  of  the  bars,  always  following  the 
rule  stated  above.  The  force  of  this  current,  although  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  current  from  a  single  pair  of  bars,  is 
still  feeble,  and  can  only  be  detected  by  a  very  delicate  galva^ 
nometer.    This  instrument  will  be  described  in  detaU  hereafter. 
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It  is  sufficient,  for  the  present,  to  state  tliat  it  is  an  application 
of  the  remarkable  facts  discovered  by  Oersted  in  1820.  This 
eminent  physicist  observed,  that,  if  a  conducting-wire  through 
which  an  electric  current  is  passing  is  placed  directly  over  and 
parallel  to  a  magnetic  needle 
(Pig.  861),  the  north  pole  of 
the  needle  is  deflected  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left,  according 
to  the  direction  of  the  current. 
If  the  conducting-wire  is  placed 
under  the  needle,  it  is  also 
deflected,  but  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Hence,  if  the  con- 
ducting-wire is  formed  into  a 
loop,  and  placed  around  the 
needle,  and  at  the  same  time  parallel  to  it,  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  current  may  flow  from  north  to  south  above  the  needle,  and 
from  south  to  north  below  it,  the  two  portions  of  the  wire  will 
conspire  to  deflect  the  needle,  and  the  effect  of  one  and  the  same 
current  will  be  doubled.  By  turning  the  wire  again  round  the 
needle,  the  effect  of  the  same  current  will  be  quadrupled,  and  by 
repeating  the  turns,  as  in  Fig.  862,  the  deflecting  force  may  be 
multiplied  to  a  very  great  extent ;  and  thus  the  deflections  of  a 
magnetic  needle  may  become  the  means  of  detecting  a  very  feeble 
electric  current.  The  galvanometer  represented  in  Fig.  860  is  a 
direct  application  of  this  principle.  The 
conducting-wire,  which  is  covered  with  silk, 
is  wound  round  the  ivory  frame  ab  a  great 
number  of  times,  and  terminates  at  the  two 
ends,  n,  nf.  The  magnetic  needle  is  sus- 
pended, so  as  to  oscillate  freely  within  the 
ivory  frame,  by  means  of  a  single  strand  of 
raw  silk,/;  and  wlien  at  rest,  its  axis  is  parallel  to  the  turns  of 
the  conducting-wire.  Parallel  to  the  first  needle,  and  immovably 
connected  with  it,  is  a  second  needle,  /,  which  oscillates  just  above 
a  graduated  arc,  and  thus  indicates  the  amount  of  cheflection. 
This  needle  also  serves  another  purpose.  Its  north  pole  is  placed 
directly  over  the  south  pole  of  the  first  needle,  and,  both  being 
of  equal  force,  the  action  of  the  earth's  magnetism  on  one  is  bal- 
anced by  its  action  on  the  other.    A  needle  so  arranged  is  termed 
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astaticy  and  will  remain  in  anj  position  in  which  it  may  be  placed. 
Moreover,  the  action  of  an  electric  current  upon  it  is  not  influ- 
enced by  the  magnetism  of  the  earth.  Tlie  graduated  disk  just 
referred  to  rests  on  the  ivory  frame,  and  is  made  of  copper,  which 
has  the  effect  of  deadening  the  oscillations  of  the  needle.  When 
in  use,  the  two  poles  of  the  thermo-electric  pile  (o,  o',  Fig.  359) 
are  connected  with  the  ends  (n,  n'.  Fig.  860)  of  the  conducting- 
wire,  which  is  wound  round  the  frame  of  the  galvanometer. 


ng.868. 

The  apparatus  is  so  delicate,  that  the  heat  of  the  hand,  placed 
several  feet  in  front  of  the  conical  cap  (?,  ¥rill  be  at  once  percep- 
tible, by  deflecting  the  needle.  Moreover,  when  the  deflection  is 
not  greater  than  twenty  degrees,  the  angle  of  deviation  is  propor- 
tional to  the  difference  of  temperature  between  the  faces  of  the 
pile,  and  may  therefore  be  used  as  a  measure  of  the  intensity  of 
the  calorific  effect  produced  on  one  face  when  the  other  is  exposed 
to  a  constant  temperature.  Beyond  twenty  degrees,  the  angle 
of  deviation  is  no  longer  proportional  to  the  temperature ;  but 
a  table  can  be  easily  constructed  for  each  instrument,  in  which, 
for  each  degree  of  deviation,  are  given  the  corresponding  differ- 
ences of  temperature  of  the  two  faces.  Melloni  does  not  extend 
these  tables  beyond  thirty-five  degrees,  because  the  slightest 
change  in  the  position  of  the  axis  of  suspension  of  the  needle 
would  cause  a  great  error  in  its  indications.  A  deflection  of 
thirty-five  degrees  corresponds  to  a  difference  of  from  six  to  eight 
degrees  in  the  temperature  of  the  two  faces  of  the  pile.  The 
instrument,  as  mounted  for  use,  with  its  various  screens  and 
appendages,  is  represented  in  Fig.  863. 
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PROBLEMS. 

Thermometers. 

272.  It  is  required  to  change  into  Fahrenheit  and  Reaumur  degrees  the 
following  temperatures  in  Centigrade  degrees :  — 

Temperature  of  maximain  density-  of  water,     .        .        .        .  +  3°.87  C. 

Boiling-point  of  liquid  ammonia, »40 

'*  "        salphorons  add, —10 

"  "        alcohol, +75 

"  "        phosphorufl, 290 

"        .  "        mercury, 860 

273.  It  is  required  to  change  into  Centigrade  and  Beaumur  degrees  the 
following  temperatures  in  Fahrenheit  degrees :  — 

Melting-point  of  mercury, — 40<>  F. 

"  "        bromine, —  4 

"  "        white  wax, +168 

"  "        sodium, 194 

"  "tin, 442.4 

"  "        antimony, 771.8 

Incipient  red  heat, 977 

Clear  cherry-red  heat, 1,83S 

Dazzling  white  heat, 9,732 

274.  How  many  degrees  Centigrade  and  Reaumur  are  n^  Fahrenheit? 

275.  How  many  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  Reaumur  are  n^  Centigrade  ? 

276.  At  what  temperatures  do  — cc®  C.  equal  -^x®  F.  ?  — x^  R.  equal 
—x'*  F.  ?  — x^  C.  equal  +a;^  F.  ?  and  —x""  R.  equal  +a:^  F.  ? 

277.  The  hoiling-point  was  marked  on  the  stem  of  a  mercurial  ther- 
mometer when  the  barometer  stood  at  74.65  cm.;  the  distance  between 
this  point  and  the  freezing-point,  previously  determined,  was  found  to  be 
21.54  c.  m.  It  is  required  to  determine  the  position  of  the  true  boiling- 
point  on  the  stem  with  reference  to  the  first. 

278.  Solye  the  same  problem,  representing  the  height  of  the  barometer 
by  H^  and  the  distance  between  the  freezing-point  and  the  boiling-point 
by  ^. 

279.  In  order  that  a  mercurial  thermometer  may  measure  temperatures 
between  — 40®  and  -|-300**,  how  many  times  must  the  capacity  of  the  bulb 
be  greater  than  that  of  the  tube  ? 

280.  A  thermometer-tube  was  divided  into  1,500  parts  of  equal  ca- 
pacity, as  described  in  (221).  It  was  then  weighed,  first  when  empty, 
and  afterwards  when  containing  a  quantity  of  mercury  occupying  73  di- 
visions. The  difference  of  these  weights  was  0.008  grammes.  It  is 
desired  that  the  distance  between  the  fixed  points  should  be  divided  into 
about  1,000  parts,  and  it  is  required  to  find  the  volume  of  the  reservoir 

39* 
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necessarj  to  effect  this  object  If  the  reservoir  is  sphericaly  what  must 
be  its  cUameter  ?  If  it  is  cylindrical,  what  most  be  its  length,  assmning 
that  its  diameter  is  0.52  cm.? 

281.  After  the  thennometer  of  the  last  problem  was  made,  it  was  foond 
that  the  zero-point  corresponded  to  the  230Ui  division  from  the  bottom  of 
the  scale,  and  the  boiling-point  to  the  l,22Sd.  To  what  temperature  does 
the  765th  division  correspond  ?  Prepare  a  table  giving  the  temperature 
in  Centigrade  degrees  corresponding  to  every  tenth  division  on  the  tube. 

282.  A  thermometer  was  graduated  with  an  arbitrary  scale,  as  above ; 
the  zero-point  was  subsequently  found  to  coincide  with  the  56th  division, 
and  the  boiling-point  with  the  245th  division  of  this  scale,  when  the 
barometer  stood  at  74.25.  It  is  required  to  prepare  a  table,  giving  the 
temperature  in  Centigrade  degrees  corresponding  to  each  division  a£  the 
scale. 

283.  The  temperature  of  an  oil-bath  was  observed  with  a  mercuiy- 
thermometer  graduated  to  Centigrade  degrees  to  be  260** ;  the  portion  of 
the  mercury-column  in  the  stem  not  immersed  occupied  190°,  and  the 
mean  temperature  of  this  column  was  94^  Required  the  true  tempera- 
ture of  the  bath. 

284  When  the  thermometer  of  problem  281  was  immersed  in  an  oil- 
bath,  the  mercury  rose  to  the  500th  division  of  the  scale ;  the  portion  of 
the  mercury-column  in  the  stem  not  immersed  occupied  390  divisions,  and 
its  mean  temperature  was  8^.4.    Required  the  true  tonperature  of  the  bath. 

285.  Reduce  the  following  temperatures,  observed  with  a  mercury- 
thermometer  made  of  crown-glass,  to  degrees  of  the  air-thermometer :  260^, 
180%  230%  200%  800%  and  820^ 

286.  The  coefficient  of  expansion  of  glass  for  one  Xentigrade  degree 
is  0.0000088482.  How  great  is  it  for  one  Fahrenheit  degree?  How 
great  for  one  Reaumur  degree  ? 

287.  The  French  unit  of  heat  is  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  one  kilogramme  of  water  from  0**  C.  to  1°  C ;  the 
£nglish  unit  is  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one 
avoirdupois  pound  of  water  from  59''  F.  to  60''  F.  What  is  the  relation 
between  the  two  ?    (See  table,  p.  472.) 

288.  Convert  into  French  unite  of  heat  7.843 ;  23462 ;  and  52.796 
English  units. 

289.  Reduce  to  English  unite  52.34 ;  1,96472 ;  0.6845 ;  and  324.7 
French  unite  of  heat. 

290.  Two  thermometers  are  made  of  the  same  glass;  the  spherical 
bulb  of  the  first  has  an  interior  diameter  of  7.5  m.m.,  and  ite  tube  a  diam- 
eter of  0.25  m.  m. ;  the  bulb  of  the  second  has  a  diameter  of  6.2  m.  m., 
and  ite  tube  a  diameter  of  0.15  m.  m.  Required  the  relative  size  of  a 
degree  on  each. 
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SPECIFIC   HEAT. 

(229.)  Temperature.  —  The  amount  of  expansion  which  a  hot 
body  is  capable  of  producing  in  the  air  or  mercury  of  a  ther« 
mometer  measures  what  we  term  its  temperature.  This  effect 
is  only  indirectly  connected  with  the  amount  of  heat  which  the 
body  contains.  If  different  masses  of  water,  of  mercury,  of  iron, 
or  of  wood  produce  each  the  same  expansion  in  the  air  or  mer- 
cury of  the  thermometer,  we  say  that  they  all  hare  the  same 
temperature,  although,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  they  may  con- 
tam  very  different  amounts  of  heat.  The  thermometer,  there- 
fore, is  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  temperature  of  a  body, 
and  not  the  amount  of  heat  which  it  contains.  It  gives  us, 
though  more  accurately,  the  same  kind  of  uiformation  as  the 
sense  of  touch,  indicating  that  condition  of  a  body  which  pro- 
duces the  sensation  of  heat  and  cold.  It  gives  that  information 
which  is  alone  wanted  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life  ;  for  it  does 
not  concern  us  generally,  how  much  heat  a  body  contains,  but 
only  what  effect  its  heat  will  produce  on  our  bodies. 

The  temperature  of  a  body  depends  on  two  conditions :  first, 
on  the  amount  of  heat  which  the  body  contains ;  secondly,  on  the 
affinity  of  the  body  for  heat,  or,  in  other  words,  on  the  power 
with  which  it  holds  the  heat.  In  illustration  of  these  principles, 
Beveral  well-known  facts  may  be  adduced.  Two  thermometers  in- 
troduced, the  one  into  a  wine-glass  and  the  other  into  a  pail,  each 
of  which  is  filled  with  water  just  drawn  from  a  well,  will  indicate 
the  same  temperature  in  both  ;  simply  because,  although  the 
water  in  the  pail  contains  seTcral  hundred  times  as  much  heat 
as  the  water  in  the  wine-glass,  it  also  holds  the  heat  with  a  pro- 
portionally greater  force,  and  therefore  gives  up  no  more  to  the 
bulb  of  the  thermometer  than  the  smaller  amount  of  water  in  the 
wine-glass.  Again,  two  thermometers,  introduced,  the  one  into 
a  glass  containing  a  kilogramme  of  water,  and  the  other  into  a 
glass  containing  a  kilogramme  of  mercury,  the  glasses  having 
been  standing  together  for  some  time,  will,  in  like  manner,  indi- 
cate the  same  temperature  in  both  ;  for  although,  as  will  soon  be 
shown,  the  water  contains  thirty  times  as  much  heat  as  the  mer- 
cury, it  holds  it  with  thirty  times  as  much  power. 

(230.)  Thermal  Equilibrium,  —  If,  as  is  sometimes  the  case 
in  a  room,  the  heat  is  distributed  through  the  different  articles 
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of  furniture  in  proportion  to  their  affinity  for  the  imponderable 
agent,  it  is  evident  that  we  shall  have  a  condition  of  thermal 
equilibrium ;  for  there  will  be  no  tendency  for  the  heat  to  pass 
from  one  body  to  another.  If  we  now  bring  a  thermometer  in 
contact  with  the  various  articles  of  furniture,  we  shall  find  that 
thej  all  have  the  same  temperature.  Let  us  next  suppose  that 
the  stove  suddenly  receives  an  accession  of  heat ;  we  shall  then 
find  that  it  will  indicate  a  higher  temperature  than  before,  be- 
cause it  is  in  a  condition  to  impart  more  heat  to  the  mercury  of 
the  thermometer.  In  the  course  of  a  short  time,  however,  this 
accession  of  heat  will  be  distributed  in  various  ways  through  the 
different  bodies  in  the  room,  in  proportion  to  their  relative  affini- 
ties, when  it  will  be  found  that  all  again  have  the  same  tempera- 
ture, although  a  little  higher  than  before.  It  therefore  appears, 
first,  that  when  bodies  are  at  the  same  temperature  they  are  in  a 
state  of  thermal  equilibrium ;  secondly,  that  when  they  are  at 
different  temperatures,  the  warmer  will  impart  heat  to  the  colder 
until  an  equilibrium  of  temperature  has  been  established;  that 
is,  until  the  heat  has  been  distributed  through  all  in  proportion 
to  their  relative  affinities. 

(231.)  Unit  of  Heat.  —  In  one  condition  only  the  thermom- 
eter becomes  a  direct  measure  of  the  amount  of  heat ;  and  that 
is  in  the  case  of  the  same  weight  of  the  same  substance.  Tims, 
if  we  take  one  kilogramme  of  water,  it  is  true  that,  if  a  given 
amount  of  heat  will  raise  its  temperature  one  degree,  twice  the 
amount  of  heat  will  raise  its  temperature  two  degrees,  etc. 
Here,  then,  we  have  a  unit  for  measuring  amounts  of  heat; 
and  it  has  been  generally  agreed  to  assume,  as  the  unilofheaty 
the  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one 
kilogramme  of  water  one  Centigrade  degree,  in  the  same  way 
that  a  metre  has  been  taken  as  a  unit  of  length,  and  a  minute  as 
a  unit  of  time. 

(232.)  Specific  Heat.  —  Assuming,  then,  this  unit  of  heat,  we 
shall  be  able  to  ascertain  the  relative  amounts  of  heat  which  differ- 
ent substances  contain  at  the  same  temperature,  or,  what  amounts 
to  the  same  thing,  their  relative  affinities  for  heat.  For  this  pur- 
pose, let  us  in  the  first  place  take  two  vessels,  one  containing 
one  kilogramme  and  the  other  ten  kilogrammes  of  water,  and  let 
us  expose  them  both  to  such  a  source  of  heat  that  equal  quan- 
tities of  heaLt  must  enter  each  vessel  during  the  same  time.    We 
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shall  find  that,  when  a  thermometer  in  the  first  yessel  indicates 
that  the  temperature  of  the  one  kilogramme  of  water  has  risen 
ten  degrees,  a  thermometer  in  the  second  vessel  will  have  risen 
only  one  degree.  Since  ton  units  of  heat  have,  bj  our  assump- 
tion, entered  the  water  in  each  vessel,  it  follows  that  it  requires 
ten  times  as  much  heat  to  raise  the  temperature  of  ten  kilo- 
grammes of  water  one  degree  as  is  required  to  raise  the  temper- 
ature of  one  kilogramme  of  water  to  the  same  extent.  Sim- 
ilar results  would  be  obtained  with  any  other  substance,  and 
hence  we  may  conclude  that  the  amounts  of  heat  required  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  unequal  weights  of  the  same  substance 
one  degree,  are  proportional  to  these  weights. 

As  a  second  experiment,  we  will  take  five  vessels,  containing 
respectively  one  kilogramme  of  water,  one  kilogranome  of  sul- 
phur, one  kilogramme  of  iron,  one  kilogramme  of  silver,  one 
kilogramme  of  mercury,  and  we  will  expose  them  all  to  such 
a  source  of  heat  that  equal  amounts  must  enter  each  vessel 
during  the  same  interval.  If,  now,  we  observe  tjiermometers 
placed  in  these  vessels,  we  shall  find,  when  the  temperature  of 
the  water  has  risen  one  degree  and  consequently  when  one 
unit  of  heat  has  entered  each  vessel,  that  the  temperatures  of  the 
other  substances  have  increased  by  the  number  of  degrees  given 
in  the  second  column  of  the  following  table.  By  the  principle 
just  established,  it  follows  that,  if  one  unit  of  heat  will  raise  the 
temperature  of  one  kilogramme  of  mercury  thirty  degrees,  it  will 
only  require  one  thirtieth  as  much,  or  0.033  of  a  unit  of  heat, 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  same  weight  one  degree.  In 
like  manner,  the  fractional  parts  of  a  unit  of  heat  required  to 
raise  the  temperatures  of  one  kilogramme  of  each  of  the  other 
substances  one  degree  can  be  easily  calculated,  and  are  given  in 
the  third  column  of  the  table.  This  fraction  is  commonly  called 
the  specific  heat  of  the  substance. 

TcmpeimtnvB.  Unit  of  Heat. 

Water,    ......  f.O  1.000 

Sulphur,      .         .         .         .         •  4.9  0.203 

Iron, 8.8  0.114 

Silver, 17.5  0.057 

Mercury, 30.0  0.033 

Water,  then,  at  the  same  temperature,  contains  4.9  times  as 
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much  heat  as  the  same  weight  of  SQlpfafar,  8.8  times  as  mnch 
as  the  same  weight  of  iron,  17.5  times  as  mnch  as  the  same 
weight  of  silver,  and  80  times  as  much  as  the  same  weight  of 
mercury ;  and  in  like  manner  we  should  find  that,  at  the  same 
temperature  and  for  equal  weights,  water  contains  more  heat 
than  any  solid  or  liquid  known.  Hence,  the  specific  heat  of 
solid  or  liquid  substances  is  always  expressed  by  fractions. 
These  fractions,  as  determined  by  Begnault  for  the  chemical  ele- 
ments, are  given  in  the  following  table.  The  numbers  in  each 
case  denote  the  fractional  part  of  a  unit  of  heat  required  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  one  kilogramme  of  the  substance  one  d^ree. 
They  also  represent  the  relative  proportions  in  which  heat  is  dis* 
tributed  among  equal  weights  of  these  substances  when  in  the 
state  of  thermal  equilibrium,  and  therefore  indicate  their  relative 
affinities  for  the  imponderable  agent. 


Specific  Beat  of  the  BkmenU. 


Brass, 

Glass, 


Iron,    . 
Zinc, 
Copper, 
Biercnry,  • 
Solid  Mercniy, 
Cadmiam, 
Silver,  . 
Arsenic,   . 
Lead,    . 
Bismuth,  . 
Antimony,   . 
Tin, 
Nickel, 
Cobalt,     . 


Prdmhanf  DtdoL 


0.098010 
0.107680 


Water, 

Oil  of  TnrpentiDe, . 


EUmenti. 


0.118790 
0.095550 
0.095150 
0.088820 
0.032410 
0.056690 
0.037010 
0.0S1400 
0.031400 
0.080640 
0.050770 
0.056280 
0.108630 
0.106960 


Platinnm  plate, 

"         sponge, 
Palladinm, 
Gold,      . 
Salphnr,     . 
Seleninm, 
Tellarinm, . 
Potassium, 
Bromine,  liquid, 

solid  (— 280), 
Iodine, 
Carbon,  . 
Phosphorus, 


1.008000 
0.425M0 


0.032480 
0.032980 
0.059270 
0.082440 
0.202590 
0.088700 
0.051550 
0.169500 
0.110940 
0.084320 
0.054120 
0.241110 
0.188700 


(238.)  Determination  of  the  Specific  Heat  of  Solids  and 
Liquids.  —  There  are  two  methods  usually  employed  for  this 
purpose.     The  first  method  is  called  the  method  of  coolings 
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and  is  based  upon  the  axiom,  that  the  time  required  for  equal 
weights  of  different  substances  to  cool  through  the  same  muu- 
ber  of  degrees,  uuder  exactly  the  same  conditions,  will  be  pro- 
portional to  the  quantity  of  heat  which  tliey  respectively  contain, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  their  specific  heat.  The  only  diflSculty  in 
applying  this  principle  to  practice  consists  in  securing  precisely 
the  same  conditions  for  all  substances.  In  order  to  attain  this 
object,  Regnault  contrived  a  very  ingenious  apparatus,  which  is 
described  at  length  in  the  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique^ 
8«  S^rie,  Tom.  IX. ;  but  notwithstanding  the  utmost  precautions 
and  most  persevering  efforts,  this  very  skilful  experimenter  could 
not  obtain  satisfactory  results  by  this  method.  We  shall  not, 
therefore,  enlarge  upon  it  here. 

Tlie  second  method,  which  is  called  the  method  of  mixture^ 
consists  in  heating  a  substance  to  a  known  temperature,  and 
then  tlirowing  it  into  a  vessel  containing  a  known  weight  of 
cold  water.  The  amount  of  heat  communicated  to  the  water 
will  be  proportional  to  the  specific  heat  of  the  given  substance, 
and  gives  us  the  data  for  calculating  it.  This  last  method,  which 
is  by  far  the  most  accurate  of  all  the  methods  yet  devised,  re- 
quires further  illustration. 

Example  1.  If  we  mix  one  kilogramme  of  mercury  at  20" 
with  one  kilogramme  of  water  at  0'',  we  shall  find  that  the 
temperature  of  the  mixture  will  be  O'^.GSO.  The  water,  there- 
fore, has  gained  0.639  of  a  unit  of  heat.  This  amount  of  heat, 
also,  is  evidently  sufficient  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one  kilo- 
gramme of  mercury  from  0^639  to  20%  that  is,  through  19^861. 
Hence,  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  one  kilogramme  of  mercury  one  degree  must  be  equal  to 
^^  =  0.088  of  one  unit. 

Example  2.  If  we  mix  0.685  of  a  kilogramme  of  sulphur  at  60'' 
with  4.578  kilogrammes  of  water  at  12",  we  shall  find  tliat  the 
temperature  of  the  mixture  will  be  18".42.  The  temperature 
of  4.578  kilogrammes  of  water  has  risen  1".42,  and  hence  the 
water  has  acquired  4.578  X  1.42  =  6.498  units  of  heat.  These 
6.498  units  of  heat  were  sufiicient  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
0.685  of  a  kilogramme  of  sulphur  from  18" .42  to  60%  or  through 
46" .58.  They  would,  therefore,  raise  the  temperature  of  one  kilo- 
gramme of  sulphur  through  46".58  X  0.685  =  8r.9.  Hence,  it 
would  require  ^  =  0.208  of  a  unit  of  heat  to  raise  the  tempera- 
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turo  of  one  kilogramme  of  sulphur  one  degree.    In  like  manner 
all  similar  problems  may  be  solved. 

These  solutions  maj  easily  be  made  general,  and  reduced  to 
an  algebraic  form,  in  the  following  way.    Let 

W  ^  weight  of  water.  w   =  weight  of  substance. 

T*  =  temperature  of  water.  7^  =  temperature  of  substance. 

ff*  =  temperature  of  mixture.  x    =  specific  heat  required. 

Tlien  we  shall  have, 

W  =  units  of  heat  required  to  raise  temperature  of  water 

used  one  degree. 

wx  =  units  of  heat  required  to  raise  temperature  of  sub- 

stance used  one  degree. 

(6  —  t)**  =  number  of  degrees  through  which  temperature  of  water 

has  been  raised. 

(T —  3y  =  number  of  d^rees  through  which  temperature  of  sub- 
stance has  fallen. 

(6  —  jY  W    =  units  of  heat  water  has  gained. 

(7^ — sy  wx  =  units  of  heat  substance  has  lost 

Since  the  gain  and  the  loss  must  be  equal,  it  follows  that 

(T—eywx  =  {$  —  jyw; 
whence 

^_  (^-0^5  ri5n 

The  results  obtained  from  this  formula  would  be  accurate, 
were  it  not  for  the  fact,  that  the  vessel  which  holds  the  water 
changes  its  temperature  with  that  of  the  water,  so  that  the  heat 
lost  by  the  substance  not  only  raises  the  temperature  of  the  water 
(0  —  t)^,  but  also  the  temperature  of  the  vessel,  by  the  same 
amount.  If  we  know  the  weight  of  the  vessel  and  the  specific 
heat  of  the  substance  of  which  it  is  made,  we  can  easily  estimate 
the  amount  of  heat  required  for  this  purpose.  The  vessel  used 
is  generally  made  of  brass  or  silver,  very  light  and  brightly  pol- 
ished, so  that  these  data  can  be  readily  obtained. 

Let  to'  =5  weight  of  the  vessel,  and  c  =  specific  heat  of  the 
vessel;  then 

v/  c  =  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  its  temperature  one  de- 

gree, 
(tf—  tyw'c  =  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  its  temperature  {B — t)^ 
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Since  the  beat  lost  bj  tbe  substance  is  equal  to  that  gained  by  the 
water  plus  the  amount  gained  by  the  vessel,  it  follows  that 

hence,  .  _  (f-'n^+ -^l') .  [,58.3 

If,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  substance  is  enclosed  in  a  glass 
tube  on  a  small  basket  of  wire-work,  it  is  also  necessary  to  pay 
regard  to  the  weight  and  specific  heat  of  these  envelopes  in  the 
calculation.  Representing,  then,  by  w"  and  &  the  weight  and 
specific  heat  of  the  envelope  respectively,  we  shall  have,  evi- 
dently, 

(T —  By  v)"d  =  unite  of  heat  the  envelope  has  lost. 

Hence  we  obtain, 

{T—Ufvj^'d  +  {T—By%Dx  =  {B  —  xy  (IT-f  ir'c), 

and  also 

^ {T^ay'w •        l-^^^-J 

The  above  method  of  determining  the  specific  heat  of  solids 
and  liquids  admits  of  great  accuracy,  but  its  practical  appli- 
cation requires  many  precautions  and  great  delicacy  of  ma- 
nipulation. Regnault,  who  adopted  this  method  in  his  very 
extended  investigations  on  specific  heat,  used,  in  making  the 
determinations,  the  apparatus  represented  in  Fig.  364.*  This 
apparatus  consists,  first,  of  the  vessel  m,  in  which  the  heated 
substance  is  mixed  with  water ;  secondly,  of  a  peculiarly  con- 
structed steam-bath,  VP  F",  by  which  the  substance  is  previously 
heated  to  a  known  temperature  of  about  100°. 

The  substance  to  be  examined  is  placed  in  a  small  basket  of 
brass  wire,  P.  If  it  is  solid,  it  is  broken  into  small  lumps  ;  but 
if  liquid,  it  is  enclosed  in  tubes  of  glass,  whose  weight  and  spe- 
cific heat  are  known.  In  the  axis  of  the  basket  there  is  fastened 
a  small  cylinder  of  wire-netting,  whicli  receives  the  bulb  of  a 
delicate  thermometer  for  determining  the  temperature  of  the 
basket  and  its  contents.  During  the  process  of  heating,  the 
basket  is  suspended  by  means  of  silk  cords  in  the  interior  of  a 

«  Annates  de  Chimie  ct  de  Physique,  2«  S^rie,  Tom.  LXXTTT.  p.  20. 
40 
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steam-bath,  formed  of  three  concentric  cylinders  t>f  tin  plate. 
The  space  P,  in  which  the  basket  is  suspended,  is  filled  with  air, 
and  opens  below  into  tlie  chamber  M  by  means  of  the  slide  rr^ 
which  can  be  withdrawn  at  pleasure.    The  space  V  is  filled  with 


flf.86i. 

steam,  which  is  constantly  supplied  from  the  boiler  C,  and  after- 
wards condensed  in  the  worm  s ;  and,  lastly,  the  space  between 
the  steam-chamber  and  the  outer  cylinder  is  filled  with  air,  which, 
being  a  non-conductor,  diminishes  the  loss  of  heat  by  the  bath, 
and  th«s  tends  to  keep  its  temperature  constant. 

A  cylindrical  vessel,  m,  made  of  very  thin  sheet-brass,  contains 
the  water  with  which  the  substance  is  to  be  mixed.  It  is  sus- 
pended, by  means  of  silk  cords^  to  a  movable  support,  which 
slides  in  a  groove,  so  that  the  vessel  may  be  readily  moved  into 
the  chamber  Jtf",  under  the  steam-bath.  A  delicate  thermometer, 
ty  gives  very  accurately  the  temperature  of  the  water,  and  a 
second  thermometer,  T,  that  of  the  air.  These  thermometers 
are  observed  by  means  of  a  telescope  placed  several  feet  distant, 
and  every  precaution  is  taken  to  protect  them  fi^om  extraneous 
influences. 

In  making  a  determination  of  the  specific  heat  of  a  substance, 
we  wait  until  the  thermometer  P  indicates  a  constant  tempera- 
ture, which  requires  about  two  hours.  Then,  in  order  to  be  sure 
that  the  substance  has  the  same  temperature  throughout,  we 
wait  at  least  an  hour  longer,  and  carefully  observe  the  thermom- 
eters /  and  T.  Having  removed  the  screen  <?,  we  now  push  the 
vessel  m  into  the  chamber  Jf,  and,  withdrawing  the  slide  r  r, 
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quicklj  drop  the  basket  cbiitaming  the  substance  into  the  water. 
The  vessel  is  then  at  once  returned  to  its  former  position,  and, 
while  an  assistant  stirs  up  the  water,  we  observe  the  elevation  of 
temperature  indicated  by  the  thermometer  /,  which  reaches  its 
maximum  in  one  or  two  minutes.   ^ 

In  calculating  ttie  specific  heat  of  a  substance  from  these 
results  by  means  of  [159],  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  tlie  ac- 
count the  quantity  of  heat  received  by  the  vessel  m.  from  the  air 
or  neighboring  bodies  during  the  course  of  the  experiment,  as 
well  as  that  which  it  loses  during  the  same  time.  The  variation 
of  temperature  arising  from  this  cause  is  ascertained  by  means 
of  a  series  of  preliminary  experiments,  made  under  the  same 
conditions  as  the  final  determination,  and  the  observed  tempera- 
ture of  t  corrected  accordingly  ;  but  as  the  value  of  this  correc- 
tion is  necessarily  somewhat  uncertain,  it  is  made  very  small  by 
reducing  as  much  as  possible  the  duration  of  the  experiments, 
and  also  by  so  regulating  the  temperature  of  the  water  that  it 
may  be  for  an  equal  length  of  time  above  and  below  the  temper- 
ature of  the  air.  Moreover,  during  the  few  seconds  that  the 
vessel  of  water  is  in  the  chamber  ilf,  it  is  protected  from  the  heat 
of  tho  steam-bath  by  the  cold  water  which  fills  the  space  within 
the  hollow  walls  D  D;  and  when  outside  of  the  chamber,  it  is 
also  protected  by  the  screen  e. 

In  order  to  test  the  accuracy  of  this  process,  Regnault  deter- 
mined the  specific  heat  of  water  with  the  apparatus  just  described. 
In  two  experiments,  in  which  the  liquid  was  heated  to  97"*,  he 
obtained  the  values  1.00709  and  1.00890,  tlius  showing  that  the 
specific  heat  of  water  increases  witli  the  temperature,  and  also 
confirming  the  accuracy  of  the  method. 

(234.)  General  Results.  —  From  the  numerous  investigations 
which  have  been  made  on  the  specific  heat  of  solid  and  liquid 
substances,  several  important  general  truths  have  been  deduced. 

First.  The  specific  heat  of  substances  is  a  distinguishing  prop- 
erty, closely  connected  with  their  atomic  weights  or  combining 
proportionals.  The  relation  which  exists  between  these  two 
qualities  of  matter  has  already  been  discussed  in  (215  bis)  and 
will  also  appear  on  solving  Prob.  292. 

Secondly.  The  specific  heat  of  the  same  substance  increases 
widi  the  temperature.  This  is  true  even  in  the  case  of  water, 
which  has  been  selected  as  the  standard  to  which  the  specific 
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beat  of  other  substances  is  referred.  The  unit  of  heat,  it  will 
be  remembered,  is  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  one  kilogramme  of  water  one  Centigrade  degree. 
Now  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  same  quantity  of  heat  would 
raise  the  temperature  of  a  kilogramme  of  water  one  degree  at  all 
parts  of  the  thermometric  scale ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  :  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  one  kilogramme  of  water  from  100*^  to 
101''  requires,  for  example,  1.0180  units  of  heat,  and,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  amount  required  is  greater  the  higher  the  temperature. 
This  is  shown  by  the  following  table.  In  the  second  column, 
headed  c,  opposite  to  each  temperature,  is  given  the  specific  heat 
of  water  at  that  temperature ;  in  other  words,  the  number  of 
units  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one  kilo- 
gramme of  water  from  ^"^  to  (^  -|-  l)"".  In  the  third  column, 
headed  C,  are  giyen  the  mean  specific  heats  for  the  interval  of 
temperature  between  0"*  and  (*. 


1. 

r. 

C 

f. 

c 

C. 

o 

e 

0 

1.0000 

1.0000 

100 

1.0130 

1.0050 

2) 

1.0012 

1.0003 

120 

1.0177 

1.0067 

40 

1.0080 

l.OOIS 

140 

1.0232 

1.0087 

60 

1.0056 

1.0023 

160 

1.0294 

1.0109 

80 

1.0069 

1.0085 

180 

1.0364 

1.0188 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  within  the  ordinary  range  of  atmos- 
pheric temperatures,  the  specific  heat  of  water  increases  only 
very  slightly ;  so  that,  in  determinations  of  the  specific  heat  of 
other  substances  by  the  method  of  mixtures,  that  of  water  may 
be  regarded  as  constant  between  0°  and  20''.  But  above  this 
temperature  the  increase  of  the  specific  heat  of  water  can  no 
longer  be  disregarded,  and  we  must  therefore  modify  slightly  our 
definition  of  the  unit  of  heat.  Accurately  speaking,  the  unit 
of  heat  is  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  a  kilogramme  of  water  from  0^  to  V. 

What  is  shown  by  the  above  table  to  be  true  of  water,  is  also 
true  of  all  other  solids  and  liquids.  Dulong  and  Petit  made 
experiments  on  a  number  of  metals  up  to  300°,  employing  the 
method  of  mixtures,  and  obtained  the  results  given  in  the  follow- 
ing table:  — 
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Name  Of 
Metal. 

r. 

NaiMor 
Metal. 

Mean  Speeifie  Heat. 

r. 

Between 
QPkKXP 

Between 
(fkdOff. 

Between 

opkiaop. 

Between 

Iron, 
Mercnryi 
Zinc, 
Antimony, 

0.1098 
0.0330 
0.0927 
0.0307 

0.1218 
0.0350 
0.1015 
0.0549 

882.2 
818.2 
828.5 
824.8 

Silver, 
Copper, 
Fladnnm, 
GlaBs, 

0.0557 
0.0949 
0.0856 
0.1770 

0.0611 
0.1018 
0.0356 
0.1990 

829!8 
820.0 
817.9 
822.2 

In  equation  [159],  the  temperature  T  is  supposed  to  be  given, 
and  from  it  wo  can  calculate  the  specific  heat  of  the  substance ; 
but  we  maj  evidently  reverse  this  calculation,  and,  when  the 
specific  heat  of  the  substance  is  known,  use  the  method  of  mix- 
tures for  determining  its  temperature.  Thus  this  method  fur- 
nishes a  very  simple  means  of  measuring  high  temperatures.  If, 
for  example,  we  wish  to  measure  the  temperature  of  a  furnace, 
we  expose  to  it  a  mass  of  platinum  of  known  weight ;  and  when 
ilie  mass  has  acquired  the  temperature  of  the  furnace,  we  transfer 
it  to  the  brass  vessel  m  (Fig.  864),  containing  a  known  weight  of 
water,  and  observe  the  elevation,  taking  all  the  precautions  men- 
tioned in  the  previous  section.  If  the  specific  heat  of  the  plati- 
num is  known,  we  then  have  all  the  elements  for  calculating  the 
temperature.  If  it  is  not  known,  we  can  make  two  determma- 
tions  with  unequal  quantities  both  of  platinum  and  water,  and 
thus  obtain  two  equations,  from  which  we  can  eliminate  the 
specific  heat.  Or,  since  the  mean  specific  heat  of  platinum  is 
known  between  0^  and  difierent  high  temperatures,  we  can  also 
calculate  the  temperature  of  the  furnace  from  an  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  specific  heat  for  the  unknown  temperature,  and 
afterwards  use  the  specific  heat  corresponding  to  the  tempera- 
ture thus  obtained  for  calculating  a  new  value  of  the  temperature, 
which  will  be  more  exact.  In  order  to  furnish  the  data  for  such 
calculation,  M.  Pouillet  has  determined  by  experiment  the  mean 
specific  heat  of  platinum  between  0^  and  difierent  high  tempera- 
tures, measured  by  the  air  thermometer.  His  results,  which 
are  given  in  the  following  table,  were  obtained  by  the  method 
of  mixtures. 

Mean  Specific  Heat  of  Platinum, 


0 
0 
0 
0 

to    100 
«     300 
«     500 
«     700 

0.03350 
0.03434 
0.03518 
0.08602 
40* 

0 
0 
0 

to   1000 
«    1200 
«    1500 

0.08728 
0.08818 
0.08988 
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The  change  of  tlie  specific  heat  with  the  temperature  becomes 
yery  marked  as  the  solid  approaches  its  melting  point ;  and  this 
is  especially  the  case  with  those  solids  which  soften  before  they 
melt.  Hence,  in  stating  the  specific  heat  of  a  substance,  it  is 
important  to  name  the  temperatures  between  which  the  deter- 
mination was  made. 

The  specific  heat  of  liquids  varies  with  the  temperature  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  that  of  solids*  Thus  bromine,  accordmg 
to  Regnault,  has  the  specific  heats  0.10513,  0.11094,  0.11294, 
between  the  temperatures  — 6*  and  +10*,  11**  and  48*»,  13**  and 
68^,  respectively.  So,  also,  oil  of  turpentine  has  the  specific  heat 
of  0.426  between  15**  and  20%  and  0.4672  between  15**  and  100*. 

Regnault*  has  also  determined  the  specific  heat  of  a  large 
number  of  other  liquids  by  the  methx>d  of  coolings  which,  as  he 
foimd,  gives  more  accurate  results  with  liquid  than  with  solid 
substances.  Some  of  the  most  important  of  his  results  are  given 
in  the  following  table.  As  a  general  rule,  they  show  that  the 
specific  heat  increases  with  the  temperature.  But  the  difference 
between  the  extreme  temperatures  is  so  small,  that  the  slight 
increase  of  the  specific  heat  is,  in  some  cases,  more  than  over- 
balanced by  variations  arising  from  other  and  accidental  causes. 


NamM  of  LlqaUfc 

6«tol(r. 

10»*oW. 

lB*te2»*. 

Mercury 

Alcohol  at  360, 
Methylic  Alcohol,       . 
Oxide  of  Ethylc,     . 
Bromide  of  Ethylc,    . 
Iodide  of  Ethyle,    . 
Salphide  of  Ethyle,    . 
Terebcne,        .... 

Oil  of  Citron 

Bichloride  of  Tin,  . 
Chloride  of  Silicon,    . 
Chloride  of  Phosphonia, 
Sulphide  of  Carbon,  . 

o.o9sa 

0.65S8 
0.5901 
0.6207 
0.2164 
0.1687 
0.4715 
0.4154 
0.4489 
0.1421 
0.1914 
0.2017 
0.2179 

0.028S 
0.6651 
0.586S 
0.5158 
0.21S5 
0.1584 
0.4658 
0.4166 
0.4424 
0.1402 
0.1904 
0.1987 
0.2188 

0.0290 
0.6725 
0.6009 
0.6157 
0.2153 
0.1584 
0.4772 
0.4267 
0.4501 
0.1416 
0.1904 
0.1991 
0.2206 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  increase  of  the  specific  heat  with 
the  temperature  corresponds  to  the  increase  of  the  rate  of  expan- 
sion, and  it  is  probable  that  the  two  classes  of  phenomena  are 

*  Annalea  de  Chimio  et  de  Physique,  3*  86rie,  Tom.  IX.  p.  336. 
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closely  connected  together.  The  beet  explanation  which  we  can 
give  of  the  facts  is  this.  If  {lie  volame  of  a  solid  or  liquid  mass 
of  matter  remained  the  same  at  all  temperatures,  it  is  probable 
that  it  would  require  exactly  the  same  quantity  of  heat  to  laise 
its  temperature  one  degree  at  all  parts  of  the  thermometric  scale. 
As,  howeyer,  both  solid  and  liquid  matter  are  expanded  by  heat 
with  an  irresistible  force,  a  portion  of  tlie  quantity  of  heat  re- 
quired to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  given  mass  one  degree  is 
rendered  latent  in  producing  this  mechanical  effect ;  and  since 
the  rate  of  expansion  increases  with  the  temperature,  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  thus  rendered  latent,  and  hence  also  the  specific 
heat,  must  be  greater  at  high  than  at  low  temperatures. 

Thirdly.  All  substances  have  a  greater  specific  heat  in  the 
liquid  than  in  the  scdid  state.  This  truth,  which  is  rendered 
evident  by  the  following  table,  is  probably  connected  with  the 
fact  that  the  rate  of  expansion  of  liquids  is  greater  than  that  of 
solids,  and  hence  the  quantity  of  heat  absorbed  in  producing  this 
mechanical  effect  is  also  greater. 


Name  of  ButetuiM. 


Lead,  . 

Bromiiie,  . 

Iodine, 

Bifercury,  . 

Salphur, 

Bismuth,  . 

Zinc,    . 

Tin, 

Phosphorus, 

Water.      . 

Chloride  of  Calcium  (cryst), 

Nitrate  of  Soda, 

Nitrate  of  Potassa, 


Solid. 


Interral  of 
Temperature. 


0  to  100 
-7%    u   -20 

0  a  100 
-78  u   -40 

u 


a 

under 

a 


100 
100 
100 
100 
80 
0 
0 


0  to   100 
0    a    100 


BpecUo 
Heat. 


0.0814 

0.08432 

0.05412 

0.0247 

0.2026 

0.03084 

0.0956 

0.0562 

0.1887 

0.502 

0.845 

0.27821 

0.2.1875 


Liquid. 


Interral  of 
Temperatuva. 

«K2:» 

850*  to 

430"* 

0.0408 

10    a 

48 

0.1109 
0.10822 

0    a 

100 

0.0388 

120    u 

150 

0.234 

2S0    « 

880 

0.0368 

250    u 

830 

0.06S7 

50    (( 

100 

0.212 

0    u 

20 

1.0000 

88    u 

80 

0.635 

820    u 

480 

0.418 

850    « 

485 

0.3319 

Fourthly.  The  specific  heat  varies  with  the  molecular  condi- 
tion of  a  substance^  and  we  can  say,  in  general,  that  all  causes 
which  increase  the  density  of  a  solid  diminish  its  specific  heat. 
Thus  the  specific  heat  of  artificially  prepared  sesquioxide  of  iron 
diminishes  in  proportion  as  its  density  is  increased  by  calcination, 
and  finally  becomes  equal  to  that  of  the  natural  iron  glance.  So 
also  copper,  when  annealed,  has  a  specific  heat  equal  to  0.09501; 
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but  after  its  density  Las  been  increased  bj  liammering,  the  spe- 
cific heat  is  found  to  be  only  0.09360.  Ou  the  other  hand,  the 
specific  heat  of  tin  or  lead  is  not  increased  bj  mechanical  pres- 
sure ;  but  then  their  density  also  remains  unchanged. 

The  specific  heat  of  a  substance,  moreover,  is  not  the  same  in 
its  different  allotropic  modifications.  The  specific  heat  of  car- 
bon, for  example,  differs  very  greatly  in  its  three  allotropic  condi- 
tions, as  is  shown  by  the  following  results  of  Regnault.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  in  these  cases,  also,  the  specific  heat  diminishes 
with  the  density.  Similar  facts  were  observed  by  Regnault*  in 
the  case  of  sulphur  and  carbonate  of  lime. 

Spedfie  GimTity.    Speeifie  Heat. 

Wood  Charcoal,        ....     0.300  0.2415 

Graphite, 2.300  0.2027 

Diamond, 3.500  0.1469 

Fifthly.  By  referring  to  the  tables  on  pages  466, 475,  it  will  be 
seen  that  liquid  water  has  the  greatest  specific  heat  of  any  of  the 
substances  mentioned.  In  fact,  for  the  same  temperature,  it 
contains  the  greatest  amount  of  heat  of  any  solid  or  liquid 
known.  This  property  of  water  makes  the  oceans  of  tlie  globe 
great  reservoirs  of  heat,  and  hence  the  important  influence  which 
they  exert  in  moderating  and  equalizing  the  climate  of  islands 
and  continents. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  noticed  that  mercury  has  a  very 
small  specific  heat.  It  is  therefore  rapidly  heated  or  cooled,  and 
is  in  this  respect  also,  as  in  others  (225),  well  adapted  for  its 
use  in  the  thermometer. 

(235.)  Specific  Heat  of  Gases.  —  The  determination  of  the 
specific  heat  of  gases  involves  Ihe  greatest  practical  difiiculties, 
and  although  several  extended  investigations  of  tlie  subject  have 
been  made  by  eminent  physicists,  yet  the  results  obtained  have 
been  generally  very  erroneous.  Within  a  few  years,  the  subject 
has  been  reinvestigated  by  Regnault,  and  his  determinations  of 
the  specific  heat  of  the  gases  are,  unquestionably,  far  more  accu* 
rate  than  those  of  any  previous  experimenter.  Unfortunately, 
however,  as  no  description  of  the  process  employed  by  Regnault 
has  yet  been  published,  we  can  only  state  the  general  results  at 
which  he  has  arrived. 

The  specific  heat  of  a  gas  may  be  defined  in  two  ways  :  first, 

*  Annalefl  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  3"  Serie,  Tom.  L  pp.  182  and  SOS. 
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as  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one 
kilogramme  of  the  gas  from  0**  to  1°,  allowing  the  gas  to  expand 
freely  and  in  such  a  manner  that  it  shall  preserve  a  constant 
elasticity ;  and,  secondly,  as  the  amount  of  heat  required  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  one  kilogramme^  of  the  gas  from  0°  to 
1"*  when  the  gas  is  compelled  to  preserve  a  constant  vohmie,  the 
tension  of  course  increasing.  We  may  distinguish  the  specific 
heats  under  these  two  conditions  as  the  specific  heat  under  con- 
stant pressure^  and  specific  heat  under  constant  volume.  In  the 
case  of  liquids  and  solids  we  can  only  determine  the  specific 
heat  under  constant  pressure,  and  in  the  case  of  gases  it  is  only 
this  value  which  can  be  determined  by  direct  experiment. 

(236.)  Specific  Heat  of  Gases  under  Constant  Pressure.  —  As 
preliminary  to  the  determination  of  the  specific  heats  of  the  sepa- 
rate gases,  Regnault  has  established  two.important  principles :  — 

First.  The  specific  heat  of  a  gas  does  not  vary  sensibly  with 
the  temperature.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  following  table,  which 
gives  tlie  specific  heat  of  air  between  different  limits  of  temperature. 

Interral  of  Temperatun.  Spedflo  Heat. 

--30'*     to    +10''  0.2377 

10**     «       100*  0.2379 

100**     «       225**  0.2376 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  differences  are  inconsiderable,  and  the 
same  was  found  to  be  true  of  other  gases. 

Secondly.  The  specific  heat  of  a  gas  does  not  vary  with  the 
pressure^  and  hence  is  the  same  for  all  densities.  Regnault  ex- 
perimented on  air  and  on  other  gases  under  pressures  which 
varied  from  one  to  ten  atmospheres,  and  foxmd  no  sensible  differ- 
ence in  the  quantity  of  heat  which  the  same  weight  of  a  gas 
lost,  when  under  these  different  pressures,  in  cooling  the  same 
number  of  degrees.  Nevertheless,  he  thinks  it  possible  that 
slight  differences  may  exist. 

The  specific  heats  of  the  different  gases  and  vapors,  as  de- 
termined by  Regnault,  are  given  in  the  following  table.  The 
numbers  in  the  colimm  headed  "  Specific  Heat  by  Weight " 
correspond  to  those  given  in  all  the  preceding  tables  of  specific 
heats,  and  denote  in  each  case  the  number  of  units  of  heat  re- 
quired to  raise  the  temperature  of  one  kilogramme  of  the  gas 
from  0°  to  1^,  assuming  that  the  gas  is  allowed  to  expand  freely, 
and  that  the  pressure  is  constant. 
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Specific  Heat  of  Gaeet  and  Vaporu 


BpMMoflMl 

HMMorCtaforYapor. 

BpecUe 
0wfi<7. 

ByWdght 

ByVotoBM. 

SmfU  Goto. 

• 

Air. 

0.2877 

0.2877 

1.0000 

Oxjgen,         .... 

0.2182 

0.2412 

1.1056 

fVitro^iii    ..... 

0.2440 

0.2370 

0.9718 

Hydrogen,      .... 

8.4046 

0.2366 

0.0692 

Chlorine, 

0.1214 

0.2962 

2.4400 

Bromine,         .... 

Com, 

0.0562 

oound  Gain. 

0.2992 

S^9 

Frotoxicie  of  Nitrogen  i 

0.2238 

0.3418 

1.5250 

Dentoxide  of  Nitrogen,  .      «. 

0.2816 

0.8406 

1.0390 

Oxide  of  Carbon, 

0.2479 

0.2899 

0.9674 

Carbonic  Acid,       .        . 

0.2164 

0.3806 

1.5290 

Sulphide  of  Caibon,  . 

0.1676 

0.4146 

2.6325 

Sulphorons  Acid,    . 

0.1668 

0.8489 

2.2470 

Chlorohydric  Acid»    . 

0.1846 

0.2802, 

1.2474 

Sulphohydric  Acid, 

0.2428 

0.2886 

1.1912 

Ammonia  Oas,   .... 

0.6080 

0.2994 

0.6894 

Marsh  Gas,     .... 

0.6929 

0.8277 

0.5527 

defiant  Qas,      .... 

0.8694 

0.8672 

0.9672 

Water, 

0.4750 

0.2960 

0.6210 

Alcohol,         .... 

0.4618 

0.7171 

1.6890 

Etber, 

0.4810 

1.2296 

2.6563 

Cyanohydric  Ether, 

0.4236 

0.8298 

1.9021 

Chlorohydric  Ether,  . 

0.2737 

0.6117 

2.2350 

Bromohydric  Ether, 

0.1816 

0.6777 

8.7316 

Salphohydric  Add,    . 

0.4006 

1.2568 

8.1830 

Acetic  Acid,    .... 

0.4008 

1.2184 

8.0400 

Chloroform,        .... 

0.1568 

0.8310 

6.30 

Dutch  Liquid, 

0.2293 

0.7911 

8.45 

Acetone, 

0.4125 

0.8341 

2.0220 

Benzole,          .... 

0.8746 

1.0114 

2.6918 

Oil  of  Turpentine,      . 

0.6061 

2.3776 

4.6978 

Tcrchloride  of  Phosphorus,    . 

0.1846 

0.6386 

4.7445 

Terchloride  of  Arsenic, 

0.1122 

0.7013 

6.2510 

Chloride  of  Silicon, 

0.1329 

0.7788 

6.86 

Bichloride  of  Tin,      . 

0.0989 

0.8689 

9.2 

Bichloride  of  Titanium, . 

0.1268 

0.8684 

6.8860 
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Tlie  specific  heat  of  a  substance,  whether  it  be  a  solid,  a  liquid, 
or  a  gas,  is  always,  properly  speaking,  the  number  of  units  of 
heat  required  to  raise  tlie  temperature  of  one  kilogramme  from 
0^  to  1^ ;  and  tlie  term  is  invariably  used  in  this  sense  in  relation 
to  both  solids  and  liquids.  But  in  the  case  of  gases  some  im- 
portant truths  have  been  discovered  by  comparing  together  the 
amounts  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  equal  vol-, 
umes  from  0*  to  1*,  irrespective  of  their  weight.  The  number  of 
units  required  can  in  any  case  be  readily  calculated  from  the 
specific  heat  and  the  specific  gravity  of  the  gas,  and  this  quantity 
is  iisually  called  the  specific  heat  by  volume. 

By  referring  to  Table  II.,  it  will  be  foimd  that  one  cubic  metre 
of  air  at  0"*,  and  under  a  pressure  of  76  c.  m.,  weiglis  1.29206 
kilogrammes.  Hence,  by  [100],  one  cubic  metre  of  air  at  0®, 
and  imder  a  pressure  of  58.75  c.  m.,  will  weigh  exactly*  one  kilo- 
gramme ;  and  one  cubic  metre  of  any  other  gas  as  much  more 
or  less  than  one  kilogramme  as  its  specific  gravity  is  greater  or 
less  than  1.  In  other  words,  tlie  number  which  stands  for  the 
specific  gravity  also  expresses  the  weight  of  one  cubic  metre 
under  the  above  conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure.  Now, 
since  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
any  mass  of  matter  from  0*  to  1*  may  be  found  by  multiplying 
the  specific  heat  of  the  substance  by  its  weight  (232),  it  is  evi- 
dent that  we  can  find  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  from 
0**  to  1**  the  temperature  of  one  cubic  metre  of  any  gas  under 
the  pressure  of  58.75  cm.,  by  multiplying  together  the  specific 
heat  of  tlie  gas  and  tlie  number  representing  its  specific  gravity. 
For  example,  the  specific  heat  of  hydrogen  is  3.4046,  and  its 
specific  gravity  0.0692.  The  product  of  these  two  numbers 
equals  0.2356,  which  is  the  fractional  part  of  a  unit  of  heat 
required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one  cubic  metre  of  hydro- 
gen, measured  under  a  pressure  of  58.75  c.  m.,  from  0^  to  1^. 
In  like  manner  all  the  numbers  in  the  column  of  the  last  table 
headed  "  Specific  Heat  by  Volume  "  were  obtained.  These 
numbers  evidently  represent  the  relative  quantities  of  heat  re- 
quired to  raise  the  temperature  of  equal  volumes  of  different 
gases  from  0**  to  1**,  and  the  absolute  number  of  units  of  heat 
required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one  cubic  metre  of  the  dif- 
ferent gases  measured  imder  a  pressure  of  58.75  e.  m.  from 
0**  to  V. 
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By  comparing  the  numbers,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  specific 
heats  by  volume  of  the  simple  gases  differ  but  slightly  from  each 
other.  Indeed,  the  difference  is  so  small,  that  some  experiment- 
ers have  concluded  that  the  specific  heats  of  all  ilie  simple  gases 
are  the  same.  The  results  of  Regnault  do  not  confirm  this 
theory;  for  although  the  specific  heats  by  volume  of  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  and  hydrogen  are  by  his  determinations  very  nearly 
equal,  those  of  chlorine  and  bromine  are  much  greater  thxrn  the 
rest,  although  equal  to  each  other.  These  differences,  moreover, 
are  too  large  to  be  accounted  for  by  errors  of  observation,  and 
probably  depend  on  inherent  qualities  of  the  gases  themselves. 

(237.)  Specific  Heat  of  Gases  under  Constant  Volume.  —  It 
was  stated  in  (234),  that  a  portion  of  the  quantity  of  heat  re- 
quired to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  given  mass  of  matter  one 
degree  was  rendered  latent  in  producing  the  mechanical  efiect 
of  expansion,  and  that,  if  this  expansion  could  be  prevented,  the 
same  quantity  of  heat  would  probably  cause  the  same  elevation 
of  temperature  at  all  parts  of  the  thermometer-scale.  In  the 
case  of  solids  and  liquids  it  is  evidently  impossible  to  verify  this 
theory,  since  they  expand  with  an  irresistible  force.  We  do  'not 
meet  with  the  same  difficulty  in  the  case  of  gases.  They  are 
easily  compressed,  so  that  their  volume  can  be  kept  constant 
by  enclosing  them  in  an  unyielding  vessel ;  and  we  should  there- 
fore naturally  expect  to  be  able  to  put  our  theory  to  the  test  of 
experiment.  Now  it  is  a  perfectly  well-known  fact,  that  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  heat  is  rendered  latent  in  producing  the  expansion 
of  a  given  mass  of  gas,  and  that,  on  condensing  the  gas  to  its 
original  volume,  the  same  amount  of  heat  is  set  fi-ee.  Indeed, 
the  temperature  of  a  confined  mass  of  air  can  be  raised  by  sudden 
mechanical  condensation  sufficiently  high  to  ignite  tinder. 

If  we  could  measure,  then,  the  quantity  of  heat  set  free  by 
mechanical  condensation,  we  should  be  able  to  determine  die 
quantity  absorbed  during  the  eqiiivalent  expansion;  and  since 
we  know  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  one  kilogramme  of  gas  from  0^  to  l"*  when  allowed  to  expand 
freely,  we  sliould  be  able  to  determine  the  quantity  of  heat  re- 
quired to  raise  its  temperature  from  0''  to  1^  when  confined  and 
not  allowed  to  expand,  by  simply  subtracting  the  amount  ab- 
sorbed during  expansion. 

It  has  been  stated  that  at  O"*,  and  iinder  a  pressure  of  58.75 
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cm.,  one  cubic  metre  of  air  weighs  one  kilogramme ;  and  it  has 
been  shown  that,  in  order  to  raise  the  temperature  of  this  mass 
of  air  one  degree,  (the  pressure  remaining  the  same,)  we  must 
impart  to  it  0.2877  unit  of  heat.  But  it  is  also  true  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  increase  of  temperature,  the  volume  of  the 
one  kilogramme  has  increased  tI^,  that  is,  from  1  to  1^7  3  cubic 
metres  (216).  If  now,  by  increasing  the  pressure,  we  condense 
tlie  gas  to  its  initial  volume  of  one  cubic  metre,  a  certain  amount 
of  heat  will  be  set  free,  sufficient,  as  we  will  assume,  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  the  kilogramme  of  air  from  1'  to  1°.42.  This 
shows  that  although  0.2377  unit  of  lioat  will  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  one  kilogramme  of  air  only  one  degree,  when  allowed  to 
expand  under  a  constant  pressure^  it  will  raise  the  temperature 
of  the  same  mass  of  air  1**.42  when  confined  and  preserving  a 
constant  volume.  If,  then,  0.2377  unit  of  heat  will  raise  the 
temperature  of  one  kilogramme  of  air  1^.42,  it  is  easy  to  calcu- 
late how  much  will  be  required  to  raise  its  temperature  one  de- 
gree by  means  of  the  proportion  1.42  : 1  =  0.2377  :  x  s=  0.1674. 
This  quantity  is  the  specific  heat  of  air  under  constant  volume, 
and  the  diflFerence  between  0.1674  and  0.2377,  or  0.0703  unit,  is 
the  amount  of  heat  rendered  latent  in  producing  the  expansion 
when  the  air  is  under  constant  pressure. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  illustration,  that,  if  we  represent 
by  S  the  specific  heat  of  a  gas  under  constant  pressure,  and  by  t 
the  small  increase  of  temperature  which  a  mass  of  gas  undergoes 
when  condensed  yfj  of  its  volume,  we  can  always  calculate  the 
specific  heat  under  constant  volume,  or  S'^  by  the  proportion 
1  +  ^:1  =  5:  S'^  which  gives  for  the  value  of  S\ 

S'  =  jA^.  [160.] 

An  obvious  method  of  determining  experimentally  the  specific 
heat  of  a  gas  under  constant  volume  would  then  be  to  condense 
the  gas  by  mechanical  means,  and  obsen^e  the  increase  of  tem- 
perature. Such  experiments  have  been  made,  but  the  results 
have  been  in  all  cases  erroneous,  in  consequence  of  the  unavoid- 
able loss  of  heat,  which  was  absorbed  by  the  walls  of  the  con- 
taining vessel.  —  In  like  manner,  when  we  attempt  to  determine 
the  specific  heat  of  gases  under  constant  volume  by  other  direct 
methods,  we  are  met  at  once  by  practical  difficulties  of  a  similar 
41 
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kind,  and  no  process  has  as  yet  been  discovered  which  will  gm 
accurate  results.  Wo  are  therefore  obliged  to  resort  to  indirect 
methods;  and  fortunately  such  a  method  is  furnished. by  the 
principles  of  acoustics. 

By  analyzing  the  condition  of  an  elastic  fluid  during  ilie  trans- 
mission of  a  sonorous  wave,  Newton  obtained,  for  the  value  of  the 
Telocity  of  sound  in  any  gas,  the  expression 


>!«••? 


[161.] 


in  which  g  represents  the  intensity  of  gravity,  H  the  height  of 
the  barometer,  and  8  the  specific  gravity  of  the  gas  referred  to 
mercury  as  unity.  This  formula  gives  for  the  velocity  of  sound 
in  dry  air,  at  O""  and  when  1^=76  c.  m.,  the  value  tj  =  279.3 
metres,  which  is  less  than  332.25  metres,  the  true  value  as  ascer- 
tained by  experiment,  by  over  one  sixth  of  the  whole.  The  cause 
of  this  great  discrepancy  between  the  observed  and  calculated 
velocity  remained  for  a  long  time  unexplained,  imtU  Laplace 
showed  that  the  alternate  expansion  and  contraction  of  the 
elastic  fluid,  constituting  the  sound-wave,  must  produce  a  change 
of  temperature,  which  would  increase  the  velocity  of  tlie  trans- 
mission of  the  wave  itself.     In  order  to  take  into  account  the 

effect  thus  produced,  Laplace  multiplied  the  quantity  ^  .  -y  in 

the  formula  of  Newton  by  the  quotient  -o, ,  obtained  by  dividing 

the  specific  heat  of  the  gas  under  constant  pressure  by  the  spe- 
cific heat  under  constant  volume.  As  thus  corrected,  the  formula 
of  Newton  becomes 


"-J 


f-T-i-  P«^] 


By  transformation!  we  easily  obtain  from  this  equation  the  ex- 
pression, 

S'  rza*'-- ^-•-?,  [163.1 

by  which  we  can  calculate  the  specific  heat  of  a  gas  under  con- 
stant volume,  when  the  velocity  of  sound  in  the  medium  and 
the  other  constants  are  known.  Now  the  velocity  of  sound  in 
air  has  been  several  times  carefully  determined  by  direct  experi- 
ment, and  is  probably  known  within  a  metre ;  and  starting  from 
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the  Telocity  in  air,  the  science  of  acoustics  furnishes  the  means 
of  determining  the  velocity  in  other  gases.  Thus  it  is  that  we 
have  been  able  to  determine  some  of  the  most  refined  data  con- 
nected with  the  thermal  condition  of  matter,  by  means  of  phe^ 
nomena  which  at  first  sight  seem  entirely  independent  of  the 
action  of  heat 

The  specific  heat  under  constant  volume  of  several  gases,  as 
determined  by  Dulong  by  means  of  the  method  just  described, 
is  given  in  the  second  column  of  the  following  table ;  but  these 
values  must  be  regarded  as  only  approximations.  The  corre- 
sponding values  of  specific  heat  under  constant  pressure  are 
given  in  the  first  column,  repeated  from  the  table  on  page  472, 
for  the  sake  of  comparison.  The  third  column  shows  the  difier* 
ence  between  the  specific  heat  under  the  two  circumstances,  and 
the  last  gives  the  value  of  1  -^-  /  in  formula  [160]. 

Specific  Heat  of  Equal  Volumes, 


Name  of  Qm. 

Under  Cod- 

stantPreMure. 

& 

XTnder  Con- 
itant  Volume. 

a. 

s—s. 

l  +  «. 

Air, 

Oxygen, 

Hydrogen,  «... 
Oxide  of  Carbon,   . 
Carbonic  Acid,  . 
defiant  Gas,  . 

0.2377 
0.2412 
0.2356 
0.2399 
0.3808 
0.8672 

0.1673* 

0.1705 

0.1675 

0.1681 

0.2472 

0.2880 

0.0704 
0.0707 
0.0681 
0.0718 
0.0836 
0.0692 

1.421 
1.415 
1.407 
1.428 
1.388 
1.240 

The  numbers  in  the  first  column  of  the  above  table  repre- 
sent the  fractional  part  of  one  unit  of  heat  required  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  one  cubic  metre  of  each  gas  (measured  under 
a  pressure  of  58.76  c.  m.)  from  0**  to  1**,  the  pressure  remain- 
ing constant,  the  gas  being  allowed  to  expand  freely,  and  in- 
creasing in  volume  yf ^  of  a  cubic  metre.  The  numbers  in  tlie 
second  column  represent  the  corresponding  quantity  of  heat 
required  when  the  volume  is  kept  constant  by  increasing  the 
pressure.  The  difference  of  these  quantities,  or  iS —  S',  is,  then, 
the  quantity  of  heat  absorbed  by  one  cubic  metre  of  each  gas, 
measured  as  above  described,  in  expanding  j}^  of  its  initial 
volume. 

*  By  aring  tbe  more  recently  determined  constants,  we  should  obtain,  for  the  ralne 
of  5',  0.1678,  and  for  1  +  <  the  value  1.417. 
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By  comparing  tlie  quantity  of  heat  thus  rendered  latent  in 
the  case  of  air  with  tliat  which  remains  free,  and  consequently 
raises  the  temperature  of  the  gas,  it  will  be  foimd  that  they  stand 
to  each  other  very  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  2  to  5.  Hence,  of 
seven  units  of  heat  imparted  to  a  mass  of  free  air  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  its  ten^perature, —  as,  for  example,  in  warming 
the  air  of  a  room, —  two  units  are  absorbed  in  expanding  the 
air,  so  that  the  elevation  of  temperature  results  entirely  from 
the  remaining  five. 

By  comparing  the  values  of  iS —  S',  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
quantity  of  heat  absorbed  by  equal  volumes  of  these  different 
gases,  in  expanding  to  an  equal  extent,  is  very  nearly  the  same 
in  all  cases.  Dulong  has  verified  this  principle  in  the  case  of  a 
large  number  of  gases  not  included  in  the  above  table,  and  lias 
stated  the  law  in  the  following  simple  terms  :  — 

1.  Equal  volumes  of  all  ga^es^  measured  at  the  same  tempera- 
ture and  pressure,  set  free  or  absorb  the  same  quantity  of  heat 
when  they  are  compressed  or  expanded  the  same  fractional  part 
of  their  volume. 

If  the  specific  heat  of  the  gases  were  all  equal,  the  same 
change  of  volume,  and  consequently  the  same  absorption  or 
liberation  of  heat,  would  cause  the  same  change  of  temperature. 
Tliis,  however,  is  not  the  case,  except  with  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and 
nitrogen.  The  specific  heats  of  the  compound  gases  dificr  very 
considerably  from  each  other,  and  the  change  of  temperature 
caused  by  the  same  change  of  volume  is  smaller  in  proportion  as 
the  specific  heat  of  the  gas  is  greater.  Hence  the  second  law  of 
Dulong,  which  should  be  read  in  connection  with  the  first. 

2.  The  variations  of  temperature  which  result  are  in  the  in- 
verse ratio  of  the  specific  heats  under  constant  volume. 

Whether  these  empirical  laws  of  Dulong  are  the  exsict  expres- 
sions of  the  truth,  or  whether  they  are  merely  close  approxima- 
tions, remains  yet  to  be  ascertained  by  further  investigation. 

(238.)  Mechanical  Equivalent  of  Heat.  —  The  doctrme  of  the 
conservation  of  the  physical  forces  has  furnished,  through  the 
investigations  of  Joule  on  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  a 
most  remarkable  confirmation  of  the  results  of  the  last  section. 
According  to  this  doctrine,  there  is  an  exact  equivalency  of  cause 
and  eflTect  between  all  the  forces  of  nature.  Tluis,  in  the  case 
of  heat,  it  would  assume  that  a  given  mechanical  efiect  would, 
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under  all  circumstances,  be  accompanied  bj  the  absorption  of 
tlie  same  amoiuit  of  heat;  and  conversely,  that  the  same  quantity 
of  heat  should,  under  all  conditions,  do  the  same  amount  of 
mechanical  work  —  for  example,  should  raise  a  given  weight 
through  the  same  height  —  in  whatever  way  it  may  be  applied. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  friction  is,  under  all  circum- 
stances, attended  with  evolution  of  heat.  Now,  since  friction 
represents  the  expenditure  of  force,  it  follows  that  the  quantity 
of  heat  evolved  by  friction  is  the  equivalent  of  the  mechanical 
force  expended  in  overcoming  it.  Joule  was  therefore  able  to 
fix  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  by  measuring  the  quantity 
of  heat  generated  by  friction,  and  comparing 
this  with  the  power  (42)  expended  in  over- 
coming the  friction.  The  heat  was  generated 
by  the  friction  of  water,  and  the  apparatus  he 
used  for  the  purpose  is  represented  in  Fig. 
865.  It  consisted  of  a  brass  paddle-wheel, 
furnished  with  eight  sets  of  revolving  arms^ 
working  between  four  sets  of  stationary  vanes 
affixed  to  a  framework,  also  of  sheet-brass. 
This  frame  fitted  firmly  into  a  copper  vessel 
containing  from  six  to  seven  kilogrammes  of 
water.  In  the  lid  of  the  vessel  there  were  two  necks,  the  first  for 
tlie  axis  to  revolve  in  without  touching,  the  second  for  the  inser- 
tion of  the  thermometer.    Tlie  paddle-wheel  was  set  in  motion 


V1g.86o. 


'O 


Fig.  866. 


] 


by  means  of  two  weights  connected  with  its  axis  by  a  system  of 
cords  and  pulleys,  as  represented  in  Pig.  866.  In  making  the 
experiments,  the  weights  were  wound  up  by  means  of  the  handle 
Vy  attached  to  the  wooden  cylinder  v  *,  and  after  observing  the 
41* 
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temperattire  of  the  water  in  the  vessel,  the  cylinder  was  fixed  to 
the  axis  of  the  paddle,  which  was  then -made  to  revolve  by  the  Ml 
of  the  weights  to  the  floor  of  the  laboratory,  cansii^  a  friction 
against  the  water  in  the  vessel.  The  cylinder  was  then  removed 
from  the  axis,  the  weights  wound  up  again,  and  the  friction  re- 
newed. After  this  had  been  repeated  twenty  times,  the  experi- 
ment was  concluded  with  another  observation  of  the  temperature 
of  the  water.  The  mean  temperature  of  tlie  laboratory  was 
determined  by  observations  made  at  the  beginning,  middle,  and 
end  of  the  experiment,  and  the  quantity  of  heat  which  the  vessel 
lost  by  radiation  and  other  causes  was  determined  in  every  case 
by  means  of  a  second  experiment,  made  under  precisely  the  same 
circumstances  as  the  first,  with  the  apparatus  at  rest.  It  was 
tlien  easy  to  calculate,  by  means  of  [159],  tlio  nimiber  of  units 
of  heat  developed  by  tlie  friction  of  the  water,  since  the  weights 
of  tlie  copper  vessel,  of  the  brass  paddle  and  frame,  and  of  the 
water,  as  well  as  their  several  capacities  for.  heat,  and  tlie  increase 
of  temperature  caused  by  the  friction  of  the  particles  of  water, 
were  known.  This  quantity  of  heat  was,  tlien,  evidently  the 
equivalent  of  the  mechanical  force  expended  in  moving  the 
paddles  and  overcoming  the  friction.  In  order  to  estimate 
tlie  mechanical  force  thus  expended,  the  value  of  the  weights, 
tlie  height  through  which  they  fell,  and  the  velocity  of  the 
fall,  were  accurately  measured. 

In  one  series  of  experiments,  the  value  of  the  weights  was 
406,152  grains,  the  total  fall  in  inches  1,260.248,  and  the  ve- 
locity 2.42  inches  per  second.  The  weight,  starting  from  the  state 
of  rest,  soon  acquired  the  velocity  of  2.42  inches,  and  afterwards 
moved  with  a  uniform  motion  until  it  reached  the  ground,  where 
the  velocity  was  destroyed.  During  the  uniform  motion,  it  is 
evident  that  the  intensity  of  the  force  of  gravity  acting  on  the 
weights  was  entirely  expended  in  overcoming  the  friction  of  tlie 
water  (42)  ;  but  before  the  motion  became  uniform,  a  portion 
of  the  force  was  expended  in  imparting  velocity  to  the  weights. 
The  whole  mechanical  power  expended  in  overcoming  the  fric- 
tion of  the  water,  and  thus  generating  heat,  is  then  the  power  gen- 
erated by  the  force  of  gravity  acting  on  the  mass  of  the  weights 
through  the  whole  distance  fallen,  less  the  power  generated  by 
the  same  force  acting  through  the  distance  required  to  impart 
a  velocity  of  2.42  inches.    By  [6],  we  find  that  a  fall  through 
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0.0076  of  an  inch  would  impart  a  velocity  of  2,42 ;  and  since  the 
weights  were  wound  up  twenty  times  in  each  experiment,  a  fall 
through  twenty  times  0.0076,  or  0.152  inch,  would  represent 
the  entire  loss  due  to  the  increase  of  velocity.  Hence  the  me- 
chanical power  expended  in  overcoming  the  friction  of  the  water 
was  a  force  having  the  intensity  of  406,152  grains,  acting  through 
1,260.096  inches.     Compare  (63). 

We  have  assumed,  in  this  estimate,  that  the  intensity  of  the 
force  of  gravity  was  entirely  expended  in  overcoming  the  friction 
of  the  whole ;  but  this  was  not  the  case,  for  a  portion  of  the  force 
was  used  in  overcoming  the  friction  of  Ihe  pulleys  and  the  rigid- 
ity of  the  cord.  This  was  ascertained  by  a  separate  experiment, 
in  which  tlie  pulleys  and  cord  were  disconnected  from  the  paddle- 
wheel,  to  be  equal  to  2,837  grains  acting  during  the  whole  time, 
which,  deducted  from  the  value  of  the  weights,  gives  403,315 
grains  for  the  actual  force  overc(Hne  by  the  friction.  This 
force,  acting  tlirough  1,260.096  inches,  is  equivalent  to  a  force  of 
6,050.186  pounds  acting  through  one  foot,  or,  using  the  technical 
expression,  to  6,050.186  foot-pounds.  But  in  order  to  obtain  the 
whole  power  overcome  by  the  friction,  we  must  add  to  this  amount 
16.928  foot-pounds  for  tlie  force  developed  by  the  elasticity  of 
the  string  after  the  weights  touched  the  ground,  making  the 
whole  mechanical  force  expended  in  overcoming  friction,  and 
thus  dovclopmg  heat,  equal  to  6,067.114  foot-pounds,  as  the  mean 
of  all  the  experiments  of  the  series^  The  same  series  of  experi- 
ments gave,  for  the  mean  value  of  the  quantity  of  heat  evolved, 
7.842299  English  units  ;  *  and  hence,  ^^^  =  773.64  foot- 
pounds will  be  the  force  which  is  equivalent  to  one  English 
unit  of  heat. 

In  these  experiments  a  portion  of  the  force  is  used  in  over- 
coming- the  resistance  of  the  air,  and,  making  the  correction 
necessary  to  reduce  the  results  to  a  vacuum,  and  omitting  the 
fraction,  we  get  772  foot-poimds  as  the  mechanical  equivalent, 
which  Joule  regards  as  the  most  probable  value.  Similar  experi- 
ments, in  which  tlie  friction  was  produced  by  an  iron  paddle- 
wheel  revolving  in  mercury,  and  others,  in  which  it  was  produced 
by  two  cast-iron  wheels,  gave  for  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat 
774  foot-pounds,  —  a  number  which  is  surprisingly  near  the  first. 

*  The  English  unit  of  heat  is  the  qaantity  of  heat  required  to  raise  one  avoirdupois 
pound  of  water  one  Fahrenheit  degree  between  55°  and  60<>. 
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We  have  given  the  above  calculation  in  English  weights  and 
measures,  because  it  is  so  given  in  the  original  memoir,*  to 
which  we  would  refer  for  further  details.  In  the  French  system, 
these  results  correspond  to  423  and  424  kilogranune-metres, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  unit  of  heat  is  equivalent  to  a  force  of 
423  kilogrammes  acting  through  one  metre. 

Let  us  now  see  in  what  way  these  results  of  Joule  confirm 
those  stated  in  the  last  section.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
value  of  the  specific  heat  of  air  under  constant  volume  was  de- 
duced from  the  velocity  of  sound.  This  value  furnishes  us  with 
all  tlie  data  required  for  calculating  the  mechanical  equivalent 
of  heat ;  and  if  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  forces  is  cor- 
rect, the  equivalent  calculated  from  the  velocity  of  sound  ought 
to  agree  with  that  determined  by  Joule  from  his  experiments  on 
friction.  Such  an  agreement  would  not  only  confirm  tlie  value 
which  has  been  assigned  to  tlie  specific  heat  of  air,  but  it  would 
also  tend  to  confirm  the  doctrine  in  question. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  have  a  cylinder,  the  area  of  whose  base 
equals  1  cTm.',  filled  to  ttie  height  of  273  c.  m.  with  air  at  0^  and 
under  a  pressure  of  76  c.  m.  By  Table  II.  the  weight  of  this 
mass  of  air  would  be  equal  to  0.3531  gramme.  If  we  raise  the 
temperature  of  this  air  from  0*  to  1**,  it  will  expand  2I3  of  its 
volume,  and  will  rise  in  the  cylinder  one  centimetre,  thus  lift- 
ing the  weight  of  tlie  atmosphere  on  the  base  of  the  cylinder  — 
1,033.3  granunes — through  this  distance.  The  quantity  of  heat 
required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  0.3527  gramme  of  air  from 
0**  to  1**  is,  by  (236),  equal  to  0.3627  X  0.000237,  or  0.0000836 
unit.  Of  this  amount,  a  part  only  is  consumed  in  expanding 
the  air,  the  rest  remaining  free  and  increasing  the  temperature 
of  the  mass  of  gas.  By  (237),  the  part  which  does  the  mechan- 
ical work  is  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  specific  hent  nnd?r 
constant  pressure  and  the  specific  heat  under  constant  voiuiuc. 
Hence,  in  the  present  case,  it  is  equal  to  [160] 

0.0000836  —  (0.0000836  -*-  1.417)  =  0.0000246  unit  of  heat 

It  follows,  then,  that  in  the  expansion  of  air  0.0000246  unit  of 
heat  will  raise  1,033.3  grammes  one  centimetre,  or,  what  is  equiv- 
alent to  this,  one  unit  of  heat  will  raise  419  kilogrammes  one 

*  Philoflophical  Transactions,  London,  1850,  Part  I.  p.  61. 
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metre.  The  difference  between  this  value  of  the  mechanical 
equivalent  of  heat  and  that  obtained  by  Joule  (428  kilogramme- 
metres)  is  very  small,  considering  the  entirely  heterogeneous 
data  which  enter  into  the  calculation. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  doctrme  of  the  mechanical  equiva- 
lency of  heat  is  established,  it  follows  that  tlie  law  of  Dulong 
(287)  holds  in  all  cases  where  tlie  same  mechanical  power,  act- 
ing on  equal  volumes  of  different  gases,  causes  the  same  amount 
of  condensation.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  this  is  not  always  the 
case ;  hence  the  law  of  Dulong  must  be  subject  to  the  same  limi- 
tation as  that  of  Mariotte  (166).  Indeed,  the  law  of  Dulong  is 
probably  only  an  imperfect  expression  of  the  mechanical  equiva- 
lency of  heat,  and  is  true  so  far  as  the  same  expansion  or  com- 
pression represents  the  same  amount  of  mechanical  work. 

PROBLEMS. 
Specific  HecBt, 
291.  How  much  heat  is  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
500  kilogrammes  of  water      from        A^  C.  to      94<>  ? 


235           "          " 

sulphur     " 

20© 

<« 

10001 

336           "          " 

charcoal    " 

50 

fir 

500O? 

9467  grammes  of 

alcohol      " 

30 

u 

200? 

10.234 

ether 

—200 

« 

130? 

292.  Calculate  the  quantity  of  heat  which  is  required  to  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  the  weight  of  the  different  elements  represented  by  their  chem- 
ical equivalents  one  degree. 

293.  The  following  quantities  of  water  were  mixed  together :  — 

2  kilogrammes  of  water  at  10^  C, 

5  "  "  "       300, 

6  **  •'  "        200, 
y            u            It           ti        J  2©, 

What  was  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  ? 

294.  The  quantities  of  water  u?,,  ir,,  i<;,,  i£;4,  at  the  respective  tempera- 
tures of  <|®,  <2®,  ^"j  ^4',  were  mixed  together.  What  was  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  mixture  ? 

295.  How  much  water  at  99**  and  how  much  water  at  11^  must  be 
mixed  together,  in  order  to  obtain  20  kilogrammes  of  water  at  80^  ? 

296.  Determine  the  temperature  of  a  mixture  of  one  kilogramme  of 
water  at  100^  and  one  kilogramme  of  mercury  at  0^  ;  also  of  one  kilo- 
gramme of  mercury  at  100°  and  one  kilogramme  of  water  at  0°. 

297.  How  many  kilogrammes  of  mercury  at  100°  must  be  added  to  one 
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kiiogfamme  of  water  at  0*  in  order  that  the  temperalare  of  tlie  mixtors 
maj  be  50^?  Also,  how  mueh  water  at  100^  must  be  added  to  ooe  kilo- 
gramme of  mercaij  at  0^  to  raise  its  temperature  to  50^  ? 

298.  Equal  volumes  of  mercury  at  100^  and  water  at  0^  are  mixed 
together.     Required  the  temperature  of  the  mixture. 

299.  A  mass  of  matter  weighing  6.17  kilogrammes  at  the  temperature 
of  80**  is  mixed  with  25.45  kilogrammes  of  water  at  the  temperature  of 
12''.5.  The  mixture  is  found  to  have  the  temperature  of  li"".!?.  What 
is  the  specific  heat  of  the  body  ? 

300.  How  many  kilogrammes  of  gold  at  45^  would  be  required  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  1,000  grammes  of  water  fix)m  12*.3  to  15**.7  ? 

801.  The  specific  heat  of  an  alloy  containing  one  equivalent  of  lead 
(103.6  parts)  and  one  equivalent  of  tin  (58.8  parts)  was  found  by  experi- 
ment to  be  0.0407.  How  does  this  value  correspond  with  that  which  may 
be  calculated  on  the  assumptbn  that  the  alloy  is  a  mechanical  mixture  of 
the  two  metals  ? 

302.  The  specific  heat  of  sulphide  of  mercury  (Hg  S)  was  found  by 
experiment  to  be  0.0512.  How  does  this  value  agree  with  that  calculated 
on  the  assumption  made  in  the  last  problem  ? 

303.  A  piece  of  iron  weighing  20  grammes  at  the  temperature  of  98^ 
is  dropped  into  a  glass  vessel  weighing  12  grammes,  and  containing  150 
grammes  of  water  at  10^.  The  temperature  of  the  water  is  thus  raised  to 
11^.29.  Required  the  specific  heat  of  iron,  knowing  that  the  specific  heat 
of  glass  is  0.19768. 

304.  The  weights  of  difiTerent  substances,  tr,,  iff,,  ir,,  104,  at  the  re- 
spective temperatures  ti^y  i^y  t^y  t^y  and  having  the  respective  specific 
heats  ^1,  Ci,  C3,  C4,  are  supposed  to  be  mixed  together.  Required  the  tem- 
perature of  the  mixture  in  terms  of  the  other  values. 

305.  Calculate  the  specific  heat  of  oil  of  turpentine  from  the  follow- 
ing data :  42.57  grammes  of  the  oil  at  33*'.7  were  mixed  with  470.3 
grammes  of  water  at  12^.23  ;  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  was  found 
to  be  13^.07 ;  the  oil  was  enclosed  in  a  glass  tube  weighing  5.25  grammes 
and  having  a  specific  heat  equal  to  0.177 ;  lastly,  the  water  was  contained 
in  a  copper  vessel  weighing  45.25  grammes,  and  having  a  specific  heat 
equal  to  0.095. 

'  306.  A  platinum  ball  weighing  150  grammes  is  heated  to  1,000^,  and 
then  plunged  into  one  kilogramme  of  water  at  10^.  Afier  an  equilibrium 
is  established,  how  high  is  the  temperature  of  the  water,  assuming  that 
the  water  receives  all  the  heat  which  the  platinum  ball  loses?  If  the 
water  is  contained  in  a  brass  vessel  weighing  200  gnunmes,  how  high 
would  be  the  temperature  of  the  water  ? 

307.  A  platinum  ball  weighing  100  grammes,  after  having  been  ex- 
posed for  some  time  to  the  heat  of  a  furnace,  is  thrown  into  a  brass  veasel 
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containing  -750  grammes  of  water  at  5®.  The  weight  of  the  brass 
amounted  to  150  grammes,  and  the  temperature  of  the  water  after  the 
equilibrium  was  established  to  15^.  What  was  the  temperature  of  the 
furnace,  assuming  tliat  no  heat  was  lost  from  the  vessel  and  water  during 
the  experiment? 

808.  How  much  heat  is  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one  cubic 
metre  each  of  air,  oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  and  hydrogen  from  0^  to  15^,  as- 
suming that  the  gas  is  allowed  to  expand  freely,  and  that  the  pressure  is 
constant  at  76  c  m. 

809.  A  room  measures  7  metres  by  6  on  the  floor,  and  is  4  metres  high. 
How  much  heat  is  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  that 
room  from  5^  to  18^  when  the  barometer  stands  at  76  c  m.  ?  How  much 
heat  is  lost  in  expanding  the  air  of  the  room  ? 

810.  How  much  heat  would  be  required  to  raise  1,000  kilogrammes  of 
water  100  metres,  if  the  full  effect  of  the  heat  were  realized  ? 


EXPANSION. 

(239.)  Coefficient  of  Expansion.  —  It  has  already  been  stated 
(216)  that  the  first  effect  of  heat  on  matter,  in  either  of  its  three 
states,  is  to  expand  it ;  and  we  have  also  examined  the  most 
important  means  by  which  the  effects  of  expansion  are  used  as  a 
measure  of  temperature.  We  will  now  study  the  phenomena  of 
expansion  more  in  detail ;  but,  first,  we  will  establish  a  few  for- 
mulae by  which  the  amount  of  expansion  can  be,  in  any  case, 
readily  calculated. 

Linear  Expansion.  —  The  small  fraction  of  its  length  by 
which  a  rod  of  iron,  or  of  any  other  solid,  one  metre  long, 
expands,  when  heated  from  0®  to  1**,  is  called  the  Coefficient  of 
Linear  Expansion  of  the  solid.  A  bar  of  iron  one  metre  long  at 
0*  becomes  1.0000122  M  1%  and  the  small  fraction  0.0000122  is 
the  coefficient  of  linear  expansion  of  iron.  If  we  assume  that 
the  expansion  is  proportional  to  the  temperature,  then  a  bar  of 
iron  one  metre  long  at  0**  becomes  1.00122  metres  long  at 
100%  1.00244  at  200%  1.0061  at  500%  etc.  Hence  a  bar  of 
iron  26.354  metres  long  at  0*  would  become  1.0061  X  26.354 
=  26.515  at  500"*.  To  make  the  solution  general,  let  A:  =  co- 
efficient of  expansion  ;  then  1  -|-  A;  =b  increased  length  of  a  rod 
which  is  one  metre  long  at  0"*,  when  heated  to  1"*,  and  (1  -f-^  A:)  = 
increased  length  at  f.    Hence  /  (1  -f-  /  &)  ss  increased  length  of 
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a  rod  at  f  which  is  /  metres  long  at  0*.  Bepresentiiigy  then,  by 
f ,  this  increased  length,  we  have 

^  =  /(!  +  /&);  [164.] 

by  which  we  can  easily  calculate  tlio  length  of  a  rod  of  any 
metal  at  f^  when  its  length  at  0**  and  its  coefficient  of  expansion 
are  given.  The  coefficients  of  expansion  of  tlic  solids  most  fre- 
quently used  in  the  arts  are  given  in  Table  XV. 

It  is  frequently  the  case  that  wo  do  not  know  the  length  of 
the  rod  at  0^,  but  only  at  some  other  temperature,  t^  and  it  is 
required  to  determine  the  length  at  a  second  temperature,  /', 
which  may  be  either  higher  or  lower  than  /.  To  obtain  a  formula 
for  the  purpose,  denote  by  /  the  unknown  length  of  the  rod  at  0°, 
by  t  the  known  length  at  f^  and  by  t  the  required  length  at  V^. 
We  have  then,  as  above, 

t  =  l(l  +  tk),         and         l"  =  l(\  +  t'k). 

By  combining  these  equations,  we  obtain 

'"=''{1+71)  =  ^  [1  +  A  r^-O  +  Ac.]       [165.] 

All  the  terms  of  the  quotient  after  the  first  may  be  neglected, 
because  they  contain  powers  of  the  already  very  small  fraction  k. 

We  have  assumed  that  the  expansion  of  solids  is  proportional 
to  the  temperature,  but  this  is  not  strictly  true;  for  the  rate 
of  expansion  of  solids,  like  that  of  mercury  (219),  increases, 
although  but  very  slightly,  as  the  temperature  rises.  The  co- 
efficient of  expansion  is  not,  therefore;  absolutely  the  same  at 
all  parts  of  the  thermometer-scale ;  but  the  difference  is  so  small 
that  we  cah  neglect  it,  except  in  the  most  refined  investiga- 
tions, more  especially  if  we  use,  not  the  coefficient  observed  at 
any  particular  temperature,  but  a  mean  coefficient  obtained  by 
dividing  by  100  the  total  amount  of  expansion  between  O""  and 
100®,  by  which  means  we  average  the  error. 

Cubic  Expansion,  —  The  small  fraction  of  its  volume  by 
which  one  cubic  centimetre  of  a  solid,  liquid,  or  gas  increases 
when  heated  from  0^  to  1^,  is  called  the  Coefficient  of  Cubic 
Expansion  of  tliat  substance.  The  coefficient  of  expansion  of 
mercury,  for  example,  is  0.00018  ;  that  is,  one  cubic  centimetre 
of  mercury  at  0*  becomes  1.00018  Z~m?  at  1*.     Assuming  then 
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that  the  expansion  is  proportional  to  the  temperature,  we  obtain , 
by  the  same  course  of  reasoning  as  above,  the  formula 

r=:r(l  +  tK);  [166.] 

by  which  the  increased  volume  (  F')  of  any  mass  of  matter  may 
be  calculated,  when  the  volume  at  0"*  (F),  the  temperature  (0? 
and  the  coeflBcient  of  cubic  expansion  (JT),  are  known.  In  like 
manner  we  easily  obtain  the  formula 

r"  =  r'[i  +  jrG'-0],  [i67.] 

which  will  enable  us  to  calculate  tlio  volume  of  a  body  at  t""  from 
the  volume  at  T  and  the  coefficient  of  expansion. 

(240.)  The  Coefficient  of  Cubic  Expansion  is  three  times  as 
great  as  the  Coefficient  of  Linear  Hx^ansion.  — The  truth  of  this 
simple  principle,  which  enables  us  to  calculate  one  coefficient 
when  the  other  is  given,  can  easily  be  proved.  For  this  purpose, 
let  us  suppose  that  we  have  a  cube  of  glass  measuring  one  cen- 
timetre on  each  edge  at  O"* ;  and  let  us  inquire  what  will  be  its 
increased  volume  at  1**,  assuming  that  the  coefficient  of  linear 
expansion  is  known.  At  l"*  each  edge  of  this  glass  cube  will 
be  (1  +  *)  c.  m.  long.  Hence  the  increased  volume  of  the  cube 
will  be  equal  to  (1  +  Ar)»  =  1  +  3  A  +  8  A:"  +  *» ;  but  as  A 
is  an  exceedingly  small  fraction,  k^  and  A*  may  be  neglected 
in  comparison  without  any  sensible  error,  so  that  the  volume 
of  a  cube  of  glass  which  is  one  cubic  centimetre  at  0"*  becomes 
(1  +  3  A)  cTm.'  at  1**.  Since  by  [166]  the  volume  of  this  same 
cube  at  1**  would  also  be  expressed  by  (1  +  Jf )  cTml*,  it  follows 
that  jr=  8  Ar,  which  was  to  be  proved. 

(241.)  The  increased  capacity  of  a  hollow  vessel,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  expansion  of  its  wall,  may  be  found  by  calculate 
ififf  the  increased  volume  of  a  solid  mass  of  the  same  substance 
which  would  just  Jill  the  interior  of  the  vessel.  —  A  moment's 
reflection  will  show  the  truth  of  this  statement.  Let  the  hollow 
vessel  be  a  glass  globe,  and  let  us  conceive  of  it  as  filled  with  a 
solid  globe  of  glass.  If  this  mass  be  heated,  it  is  evident  that 
the  glass  vessel  will  expand  just  as  if  it  formed  the  outside  shell 
of  a  solid  globe  ;  the  same  must  be  true  when  the  interior  core  is 
not  present. 

42 
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Expansion  of  Solids. 

(242.)  Measurement  of  Linear  Expansion.  —  The  earliest 
accurate  determinations  of  the  coefficients  of  linear  expansion  of 
solids  were  made  by  Lavoisier  and  Laplace  with  the  apparatus 
represented  in  perspective  by  Pig.  867,  and  in  section  by  Pig.  868. 
This  apparatus  consisted  of  two  parts :  first,  of  a  copper  tank, 
in  which  a  bar  made  of  the  solid  whose  coefficient  was  to  be 
determined  was  heated  to  a  uniform  temperature  by  immersing 
it  in  heated  oil  or  water  ;  and,  secondly,  of  four  stone  posts  sup- 
porting an  ingenious  contrivance  for  measuring  the  increase  of 


Fig.  887. 

length.  The  solid  bar,  about  two  metres  in  length,  rested  in  the 
tank  on  rollers,  with  one  end  bearing  against  an  upright  immov- 
able glass  bar,  -F(see  Pig.  368),  firmly  fastened  by  cross-pieces  to 
the  two  stone  posts  on  the  left-hand  side  of  Pig.  367,  and  with 
the  other  end  bearing  against  the  lever,  D.    The  upper  end  of 


Fig.  868. 

this  lever  was  attached  to  a  horizontal  axis  turning  in  sockets 
inserted  into  the  two  stone  pillars  on  the  right  of  Pig.  867,  and 
having  at  one  end  the  telescope,  G,  adjusted  with  its  axis  perpen- 
dicular to  the  lever  D.  The  telescope  was  furnished  with  a 
micrometer  eye-piece,  and  as  it  was  turned  by  the  expansion  of 
the  bar,  the  cross-wires  moved  over  the  divisions  of  a  scale,  A  S, 
placed  in  a  vertical  position  at  the  distance  of  fifty  metres  or 
more  from  the  instrument. 
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The  apparatas  was  used  in  the  following  manner.  The  bar 
having  been  placed  in  position,  the  tank  was  filled  with  ice-cold 
water,  and  the  observer  noted  the  division  of  the  scale  on  which 
the  cross-wire  of  the  telescope  was  projected.  The  cold  water 
was  then  withdrawn  by  a  stopcock,  and  its  place  supplied  with 
boiling  waters  The  temperature  soon  became  stationary  and 
was  ascertained  by  thermometers  placed  at  the  side  of  the  bar, 
when  the  observer  again  noted  the  division  on  the  scale  with 
which  the  cross-wire  of  the  telescope  coincided.  Knowing,  now, 
the  distance  A  B  on  the  scale  over  which  the  cross-wire  had 
moved,  also  the  distance  A  G  of  the  scale  from  the  axis  of  ro- 
tation of  the  telescope,  and,  lastly,  the  length  of  the  lever  G  H, 
it  was  easy  to  determine  the  value  of  H  C,  the  elongation  of 
the  bar.  The  two  triangles  AB  G  and  HC G  are  similar 
by  construction,  and  we  have  H  C  :  H  G  =-  A  B  i  A  G^  or 

H C  =i  AB  -j-Q.    The  value  of  -j^  depends,  evidently,  on 

the  dimensions  of  the  apparatus.      In  that  used  by   Lavoisier 

A  B 
and  Laplace  it  was  about  y^y,  so  that  HC=s  — -,  and  hence 

any  error  in  the  measurement  of  AB  was  divided  744  times  in 
the  result. 

The  length  of  the  bar  at  0**  being  known,  and  the  elongation 
corresponding  to  an  observed  number  of  degrees  having  been 
measured  as  just  described,  it  was  easy  to  determine  the  coeffi- 
cient of  expansion  by  dividing  the  elongation  in  fractions  of  a 
metre  by  the  length  of  the  bar  in  metres  and  by  the  number  of 
degrees.  For  example,  let  us  suppose  that  the  length  of  the  ban 
at  0®  was  1.786  m.,  and  that  the  elongation  corresponding  to  80** 
was  0.004  ;  the  coeflBcient  of  expansion  would  then  be  0.004  -*- 
(1.786  X  80)  =  0.000028. 

Since  the  experiments  of  Lavoisier  and  Laplace,  the  linear 
coefficient  of  expansion  of  glass  and  of  the  metals  most  used  in 
the  arts  has  been  redetermined  by  a  number  of  physicists,  and 
with  various  methods ;  but  as  these  methods  do  not  involve  the 
application  of  any  new  principle,  it  is  not  important  to  describe 
them. 

(248.)  Determination  of  Coefficient  of  Cubic  Expansion.  — 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  coefficient  of  cubic  expansion  is 
three  times  that  of  linear  expansion,  so  that  the  cubic  expansion 
of  a  homogeneous  solid  can  always  be  easily  calculated  from  the 
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linear  expansion.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  coefficient  of 
cubic  expansion  can  be  measured  with  more  accuracy  than  the 
other,  and  it  is  then  best  to  reverse  the  calculation.  The  coeffi- 
cient of  cubic  expansion  of  several  solids  can  be  determined  witli 
great  accuracy,  by  means  of  a  process  based  on  the  apparent 
expansion  of  mercury,  which  will  be  described  in  (254).  It  can 
also  be  determined  in  the  following  manner  from  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  solid  taken  at  different  temperatures :  — 

Let  (S^.  Gr,)  and  {S^,  Gr.)'  represent  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solid 
at  the  temperatures  t  and  f  respectively.  Also  let  W  represent  the 
weight  of  the  solid  mass  used  in  the  experiment,  V  the  volume  at  0^, 
and  K  the  unknown  coefficient  which  we  wish  to  determine.  TVe  have 
then,  by  [166],  for  the  volume  of  the  solid  body  at  f  and  f^y  the  valaes 
K(l  +  <  K)  and  V(l  -^f  K)  ;  by  substituting  these  values  in  [55]  we 
obtain,  for  the  value  of  the  specific  gravity  at  the  two  temperatures, 

Combining  these  two  equations,  and  reducing,  we  get  for  the  value  of  the 
coefficient  of  cubic  expansion, 

Kopp  has  determined,  by  the  above  method,  the  coefficient 
of  cubic  expansion  of  a  number  of  solids,  and  his  results  are 
included  in  Table  XV. 

(244.)  General  Results.  —  By  examining  Table  XV.  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  increase  of  length  which  a  solid  bar  undergoes 
when  heated  from  0"*  to  100''  is  at  most  very  small,  amounting  in 
the  case  of  zinc,  the  most  expansible  of  all  solids  hitherto  ob- 
served, to  only  -zifs  of  the  length  at  zero.  The  difference,  how- 
ever, between  different  solids  is  very  great,  zinc  expanding  over 
three  times  as  much  as  glass  for  the  same  increase  of  temper- 
ature. 

The  relative  expansibility  of  solids  seems  to  be  more  nearly 
related  to  their  relative  compressibility  than  to  any  other  physical 
quality ;  for  we  find,  as  a  general  rule,  that  those  metals  are 
the  most  expansible  which  have  the  smallest  coefficients  of  elas- 
ticity (101)  and  are  therefore  most  easily  compressed.  This 
fact    is    shown    by   the  two    following    series,   in   which    the 
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metals  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  expansibility  and  compres- 
sibility :  — 

Zinc,  Lead,  Tin,  Silver,  Gold,  Palladium,  G)pper,  Platinum,  Steel,  Iron, 
Glass. 

Lead,  Tin,  Gold,  Silver,  Zinc,  Palladium,  Platinum,  Copper,  Steel,  Iron, 
Glass. 

Although  these  two  series  are  not  perfectly  parallel,  they  are  * 
sufficiently  so  to  indicate  a  close  connection  between  the  two 
properties.  This  connection  is  also  seen  in  the  fact,  that  the 
diminution  of  the  coefficient  of  elasticity  with  the  increase  of 
temperature,  already  noticed  (101),  is  accompanied  with  a  cor- 
responding increase  of  the  rate  of  expansion. 

The  increase  of  the  coefficient  of  expansion  between  (f  and 
100**  is  hardly  perceptible  in  solids ;  but  when  the  change  of 
temperature  amounts  to  several  hundred  degrees,  it  is  necessary 
to  take  account  of  it  in  delicate  physical  measurements.  This 
is  especially  the  case  with  tlie  glass  vessels  which  are  used  for 
air  thermometers  or  in  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  va- 
pors ;  and  in  order  to  fiimish  the  necessary  data  for  such  experi- 
ments, Begnault  has  determined  the  mean  coefficients  of  cubic 
expansion  of  the  common  Paris  glass,  when  blown  into  hollow 
ware,  between  zero  and  different  temperatures.  His  results  are 
as  follows :  — 

Between  0^  and  100^  .        .        .  K=  0.0000  276. 

«*        ''  «     150  .         .         .           «     0.0000  284. 

«        «  «     200  ..."     0.0000291. 

«        «  •*     250  .        .        .           «*     0.0000  298. 

«        «  «     300  .        .        .      «    0.0000  806. 

«        **  «     350  .        .        .           •*    0.0000  313. 

From  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  expansion  of  a  solid  increases 
with  the  temperature,  we  should  naturally  infer  that  the  rate  for 
any  given  solid  would  be  greatest  just  below  its  melting-point ; 
and  of  several  solids  taken  at  the  temperature  of  the  air,  we 
shoidd  expect,  other  things  being  equal,  that  those  would  be  the 
most  expansible  which  are  nearest  their  melting-points  at  this 
temperature,  or,  in  other  words,  which  are  the  most  fusible. 
Tnis  we  find,  as  a  general  rule,  to  be  true ;  the  easily  fusible 
solids,  like  zinc  and  lead,  being  more  expansible  than  the 
42* 
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difficultlj  fdsible,  like  iion  and  platimim :  but  there  is  bjr  no 
means  a  perfect  parallelism  between  the  order  of  fusibilily  and 
that  of  expansibility ;  nor  ought  we  to  expect  it,  for  different 
metals  are  not  equally  expansible  at  temperatures  equally  dis- 
tant from  their  melting-points. 

(246.)  Expansion  of  Crystals.  —  We  have  hitherto  assumed 
that  solid  bodies  expand  equally  in  all  directions,  and  this  is 
true  of  all  homogeneous  solids ;  but  it  is  not  necessarily  the  case 
with  crystals.  Only  those  crystals  which  belong  to  the  Regular 
System  expand  equally  in  all  directions.  Those  belonging  to 
the  other  systems  expand  unequally  in  the  direction  of  the  un- 
equal axes.  This  inequality  in  the  expansion  of  crystals  in  the 
directions  of  unequal  axes  can  be  readily  detected,  because  an 
alteration  in  the  relative  length  of  the  axes  must  change  the  inter- 
facial  angles  of  the  crystal,  which  can  be  measured  with  great 
accuracy  (96).  Professor  Mitscherlich,*  of  Berlin,  who  has  very 
carefully  studied  this  subject,  found  that  the  interfacial  angles  of 
all  crystals,  except  those  belonging  to .  the  regular  system,  were 
slightly  affected  by  changes  of  temperature.  The  rhombohedral 
angle  of  calo-epar,  for  example,  (page  150,)  varies  eight  and  a 
half  minutes  between  the  freezing  and  boiling  points  of  water. 
Indeed,  Mitscherlich  has  shown  that,  while  a  crystal  is  expanding 
in  length  by  heat,  it  may  actually  be  contracting  in  another  di- 
mension. These  facts  are  in  entire  harmony  with  the  principles 
of  the  last  section ;  for,  since  the  elasticity  of  crystals  is  different 
in  different  directions  (108),  we  should  naturally  expect  that  the 
rate  of  expansion  would  be  different  also. 

In  investigating  the  laws  of  expansion  of  solids,  it  is  evidently 
advisable  to  make  choice  of  crystallized  bodies ;  for  when  the 
substance  is  not  crystallized,  the  expansion  of  different  specimens 
may  not  be  precisely  the  same,  owing  to  variations  of  internal 
structure.  This  is  probably  the  cause  of  the  discrepancies  which 
we  find  between  the  ooefficients  of  expansion  of  the  same  sub- 
stance as  given  by  different  experimenters.  These  discrepancies, 
indeed,  are  the  most  marked  in  the  case  of  substances  like  glass, 
in  which  we  should  naturally  expect  the  greatest  varTations  of 
structure. 

The  expansion  of  glass  has  been  more  carefully  studied  l^an 


•  Poggeodorff 'fl  Annaleo,  1. 135,  X.  137,  XLI.  SIS. 
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{hat  of  anj  other  substance,  on  acoonnt  of  its  use  in  physical 
apparatus.  Regnault  has  found,  not  only  that  the  expansion  of 
glass  varies  with  its  composition,  but  also  that  h  varies  witli  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  worked.  >  Thus,. the  same  glass  ex- 
pands more  in  the  form  of  a  solid  rod  than  an  that  of  a  tube,  and 
a  large  vessel  frequently  expands  at  a  different  rate  from  a  small 
vessel  made  of  precisely  the  same  material.  Indeed,  Regnault 
has  shown  that  the  coefficient  of  the  same  glass  vessel  is  not 
always  absolutely  the  same  between  the  same  limits  of  temper- 
ature, especially  if  between  two  observations  it  has  been  exposed 
to  great  and  sudden  thermal  changes.  These  variations  are 
probably  due  to  changes  in  the  molecular  condition  of  the  glass, 
and  are  similar  to  those  which  cause  the  change  in  the  zero  point 
of  the  thermometer  (220). 

It  follows  from  the  above  facts,  that,  where  very  great  accuracy 
is  required,  it  is  important  to  determine  the  rate  of  expansi(m  of 
the  actual  vessel  which  is  to  be  used  in  the  experiment. 

(246.)  Force  of  Expansion.  —  The  force  with  which  a  body 
expands  is  equal  to  the  resistance  which  it  would  oppose  to  a 
compression  of  an  equal  amoimt ;  we  have  already  seen  (101) 
how  very  great  this  resistance  is.  A  bar  of  iron  one  metre  long 
expands  0.0012  m.  if  heated  lOO"*.  If  now  we  assume  that  the 
area  of  the  section  of  the  bar  is  equal  to  2,500  mTm.',  and  that 
the  coefficient  of  elasticity  of  iron  is  equal  in  round  numbers  to 
21,000,  we  can  readily  calculate  by  [66]  the  weight  which  would 
be  required  to  compress  the  bar  0.0012.  This  weight  would  be 
21,000  X  2,600  X  0.0012  =  63,000  kilogrammes,  and  it  would 
be  necessary  to  apply  this  enormous  force  in  order  to  prevent 
a  bar  of  iron  measuring  6  c.  m.  on  each  side  from  expanding, 
when  heated  from  0**  to  100*.  It  is  not,  therefore,  at  all  won- 
deriul  that  iron  bars  used  in  buildings  frequently  destroy  the 
masonry  they  were  intended  to  strengthen,  where  care  has  not 
been  ti^en  to  allow  for  tlie  expansion. 

The  force  with  which  a  solid  contracts  when  cooled  is  equal  to 
that  with  which  it  expands  when  heated.  This  force  was  first 
used  at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  MStiers^  in  Paris,  for  draw- 
ing together  the  walls  of  an  arched  gallery  which  had  bulged 
outward  from  the  pressure  of  the  roof,  and  the  experiment  has 
since  been  successfriUy  repeated  in  several  other  buildings. 
Stout  iron  rods  were  ^aced  across  the  building,  and  their  ends 
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secured  to  the  outside  of  the  walls  by  means  of  plates  and  nuts. 
Half  of  the  number  of  rods  were  then  strongly  heated  by  char- 
coal furnaces,  and  when  they  were  expanded  the  plates  were 
screwed  firmly  up  to  the  walls.  As  the  bars  cooled,  they  con- 
tracted and  drew  the  walls  somewhat  nearer  together.  The  same 
process  was  then  repeated  with  the  other  half  of  the  rods,  and 
so  continued  until  the  walls  were  restored  to  a  perpendicular 
position. 

Applications  of  this  same  force  may  be  seen  in  many  of  the 
trades.  The  wheelwright  binds  the  parts  of  a  wheel  together  by 
putting  on  the  iron  tire  while  hot,  and  allowing  it  to  contract 
round  the  wood ;  and  even  the  large  wrought-iron  tires  round 
the  wheels  of  locomotive  engines  are  fastened  in  the  same  way. 
The  cooper  insures  the  tightness  of  a  cask  by  surrounding  it 
with  heated  iron  hoops,  which,  by  contracting,  unite  the  staves 
more  firmly ;  and  steam-boilers  are  riveted  with  red-hot  rivets, 
which,  on  cooling,  draw  the  plates  together  more  securely  than 
any  other  means  could. 

(247.)  Illustrations.  —  Tlie  expansion  of  solids  by  heat  may 
be  illustrated  by  a  great  variety  of  experiments,  but  we  shall 

only  be  able  to  describe  a  few  of  the 
most  striking. 

The  cubic  expansion  may  be  shown 
by  means  of  the  apparatus  represent- 
ed in  Fig.  869.  The  brass  ball  a  is 
made  so  that  it  will  just  pass  through 
the  ring  m,  when  both  have  the  same 
temperature.  If  then  we  heat  tlie 
ball,  it  will  no  longer  pass  through  in 
ng  860.  Any  position,  tlius  indicating  an  in- 

crease of  volume. 
In  order  to  illiistrate  the  linear  expansion  of  solids,  we  make 
use  of  a  class  of  mstruments  called  pyrometers.  One  of  the 
simplest  and  most  convenient  of  these  is  represented  in  Pig.  370. 
It  consists  essentially  of  the  metallic  rod  A^  one  end  of  which  is 
firmly  secured  to  a  brass  pillar  by  means  of  the  clamp-screw  By 
while  the  other  end,  which  is  free  to  expand,  plays  against  the 
shorter  arm  of  a  needle,  JT,  moving  on  a  graduated  arc.  Tlie 
rod  is  heated  by  an  alcohol  lamp  of  pecidiar  construction,  and 
its  expansion  is  rendered  visible  by  the  motion  of  the  needle  over 
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the  graduated  arc.  Instruments  constructed  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple have  been  employed  by  Daniels  and  others  for  measuring 
high  temperatures ;  but  since  they  have  been  superseded  by  the 
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far  more  accurate  methods  of  the  present  day,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  describe  them  in  detail. 

The  unequal  expansion  of  different  metals  is  best  illustrated 
by  a  compoimd  bar,  made  by  riveting  together  two  bars  of  iron 
.  and  copper  at  different  points 
through  their  whole  length,  as  ng.  m. 

represented  in  Fig.  371.  When 
such  a  bar  is  heated,  the  copper 
expands  more  than  the  iron, 
and  the  bar  curves,  as   repre-  iig.«7a. 

sented  in  Fig.  372,  in  order  to 

accommodate  the  inequality  of  length  which  thus  results.     If  the 
bar  is  cooled,  it  again  curves,  but  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  expansion  of  solids  is  also  illustrated  by  many  phe- 
nomena of  every-day  life.  A  nail  driven  into  a  brick  wall  be- 
comes loose  after  a  time,  because  the  iron  expands  in  summer 
and  contracts  in  winter  more  than  the  mortar,  and  thus  the 
opening  is  enlarged.  Clocks  go  faster  in  winter  and  slower 
in  summer,  because  the  pendulum  elongates  in  summer,  and 
consequently  vibrates  more  slowly ;  while  in  winter  it  becomes 
shorter,  and  vibrates  more  rapidly.  The  pitch  of  a  piano  or  harp 
rises  in  a  cold  room,  in  consequence  of  the  contraction  of  the 
metallic  strings.  A  closely-fitting  iron  gate,  which  can  be  easily 
opened  on  a  cold  day,  can  only  be  opened  with  difiiculty  on  a 
warm  day,  because  both  the  gate  and  the  adjoining  railings  have 
become  expanded  by  the  heat.     When  iron  pipes  are  employed 
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io  conduct  trteam  through  a  faetorj,  they  are  never  allowed  to 
abut  against  a  wall  or  other  obstacle,  which  they  might  iiyure  in 
expanding;  and^  for  the  same  reasons,  the  rails  of  a  railroad  aro 
always  laid  at  a  little  distance  apart.  A  kilometre  of  rails 
expands  seven  metres  between  — 20**  and  40**,  and  this  allow- 
ance must  be  made  in  the  construction  of  the  road.  When  a 
metal  is  soft,  and  its  expansion  or  contraction  at  all  resisted,  it 
may  become  permanently  expanded  when  repeatedly  heated.  A 
waste  steam-pipe  of  lead  has  been  elongated  several  inches  in  a 
few  weeks,  and  the  zinc  or  lead  linings  of  bath  tubs  are  fre- 
quently gathered  in  ridges  from  the  same  cause. 

The  walls  of  buildings  are  also  sensibly  expanded  by  the  action 
of  the  sun's  rays.  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  an  obelisk  of  granite 
two  hundred  and  twenty-one  feet  high,  moves  at  the  top  so  as  to 
describe  an  irregular  ellipse  with  the  sun's  motion.  Professor 
Horsford,  who  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  action  of  the 
Sim's  rays  on  this  structure,  noticed  that  the  movement  com- 
menced early  in  the  morning  on  a  simny  day,  and  attained  its 
maximum  in  the  afternoon.  In  a  cloudy  day  no  motion  takes 
place,  and  a  shower  restores  the  shaft  to  its  position,— showii^ 
that  the  heat  which  produces  the  deflection  penetrates  but  a  short 
distance.*  A  similar  fact  is  also  noticed  when  astronomical  in- 
struments are  placed  on  elevated  buildings,  from  the  derangement 
which  they  undergo  by  the  unequal  expansion  of  the  walls. 

When  hot  water  is  poured  on  a  thick  plate  of  glass,  the  upper 
surface  is  expanded  before  the  heat  reaches  the  under  surface  of 
the  plate.  There  is,  therefore,  an  unequal  expansion,  and  the 
plate  tends  to  bend,  like  the  compound  bar,  with  the  hot  surface 
on  the  outside  of  the  curve  ;  and  since  the  particles  of  glass  do 
not  readily  yield  to  such  displacement,  the  glass  breaks.  Hence 
is  explained  the  fisu^t,  that  hot  vessels  of  glass  or  porcelain  are 
liable  to  break  when  cold  water  is  poured  into  them,  or  when  set 
down  on  a  cold  surface  which  is  at  the  same  time  a  good  con- 
ductor of  heat.  Such  accidents  are  avoided  by  resting  the  vessel 
on  rings  of  straw,  or  other  poor  conductors,  and  having  them 
made  as  thin  on  the  bottom  as  is  consistent  with  the  necessary 
strength. 

This  efiect  of  heat  on  glass  is  used  in  the  laboratory  for  dividing 

*  Silliinaa^s  Philosophy/  p.  329. 
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glass  Tessels  which  haTO  been  cracked  or  otherwise  damaged, 
since  a  citick  once  started  may  be  conducted  in  any  direction 
bj  means  of  an  iron  rod  heated  to  redness,  or,  still  better,  by 
means  of  a  burning  slow-match  prepared  expressly  for  the  pur- 
pose.^ In  like  manner  the  round  necks  of  glass  retorts,  flasks, 
and  other  chemical  vessels,  can  be  cut  off  by  means  of  an  iron 
ring,  which  is  first  heated  to  a  red  heat  in  a  furnace,  and  then 
held  for  a  few  moments  around  the  neck.  As  soon  as  the  neck 
is  thus  heated,  a  few  drops  of  water  let  fall  upon  the  heated  part 
will  cause  the  neck  to  crack  off. 

But  by  far  the  most  remarkable  illustration  of  the  expansion 
of  solids  by  heat  is  furnished  by  the  Britannia  Tubular  Bridge. 
This  bridge  consists  of  two  rectangular  iron  tubes  (made  of  boiler 
plates  firmly  riveted  together)  1,510  feet  1^  inches  long  at  82*"  F., 
and  varying  from  28  feet  in  height  at  either  end  to  80  feet  at  the 
centre.  These  tubes,  which  are  placed  parallel  to  each  other, 
are  secured  permanently  to  the  central  stone  pier  of  the  bridge, 
called  the  Britannia  Tower  ;  but  at  the  other  points  of  support 
ihey  rest  on  friction  rollers,  and  the  free  ends  move  backwards 
or  forwards  as  the  length  of  each  tube  changes  with  the  tem- 
perature. An  increase  of  temperature  of  26'',  viz.  from  82^  to 
68®  F.,  gives  an  increase  of  8^  inches  in  the  whole  length  of  the 
bridge,  and  the  daily  expansion  and  contraction  varies  from  half 
an  inch  to  three  inches,  usually  attaining  its  maximum  and 
minimum  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  morning. 
Since  the  tubes  are  immovably  secured  in  the  centre,  only  one 
half  of  this  motion  is  visible  at  either  end.  ^'  But  the  most  in- 
teresting effect  is  that  produced  by  the  sun  shining  on  one  side 
of  the  tube  or  on  the  top,  while  the  opposite  side  and  the  bottom 
remain  shaded  and  comparatively  cool.  The  heated  portions  of 
the  tube  expand,  and  thereby  warp  or  bend  the  tube  towards  the 
heated  side,  the  motion  being  sometimes  as  much  as  two  and  a 
half  inches  vertically  and  two  and  a  half  inches  laterally."  f  The 
same  phenomena  may  be  seen  at  the  Victoria  Tubular  Bridge, 
recently  built  at  Montreal ;  but  as  the  tubes  of  this  bridge  are 

*■  For  a  ledpe  by  which  titiese  slow-matches  may  be  prepared,  see  Mohr's  Phar- 
macy. 

t  For  a  yeiy  interesting  and  detailed  account  of  these  phenomena,  see  the  large  work 
on  the  Britannia  and  Conway  Tnbolar  Bridges,  by  Edwin  Clark,  Resident  Engineer. 
S.Tols.  and  Atlas,  London,  1856. 
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much  shorter  than  those  of  the  Britannia  bridge,  the  extent  of 
the  motion  is  not  so  great. 

(248.)  Applications  of  the  Expansion  of  Solids.  —  Br^guet's 
metallic  thermometer  (Fig.  373)  is  an  application  of  the  principle 

of  the  compound  bar.  The  essen- 
tial part  of  the  instrument  is  a 
spiral,  formed  of  a  metallic  ribbon 
which  is  constructed  in  the  fol- 
lowing way.  Three  small  bars, 
one  each  of  platinum,  gold,  and 
silver,  are,  in  the  first  place,  sol- 
dered togetlier  throughout  their 
whole  length.  This  compound 
bar  is  next  rolled  out  in  a  rolling- 
mill  until  it  is  reduced  to  a  rib- 
bon not  more  than  one  sixtieth 
of  a  millimetre  in  thickness,  and 
Uf.  «78.  from  one  to  two  millimetres  broad. 

The  ribbon  thus  prepared  is  wound 
into  a  spiral,  having  the  silver  face  towards  the  interior,  and  this 
spiral  is  suspended  to  the  upright  arm  of  the  instrument.  To 
its  lower  end  there  is  fastened  a  needle,  which  traverses  an  arc 
graduated  into  Centigrade  degrees,  and  the  whole  insti-ument  is 
covered  with  a  glass  bell  for  protection. 

Although  the  ribbon  is  rolled  out  to  the  extreme  degree  of 
thinness  just  stated,  yet  the  continuity  of  the  three  metals  re- 
mains unbroken  ;  so  that  the  spiral  may  be  regarded  as  consist- 
ing of  three  spirals  of  different  metals  united  throughout  their 
whole  length.  The  silver  spiral,  which  is  the  most  dilatable,  is 
surrounded,  first,  by  a  gold  spiral,  which  expands  less  than  the 
silver,  and  lastly  by  a  platinum  spiral,  which  expands  the  least 
of  all.  As  the  temperature  rises,  tlie  silver  expanding  more  than 
the  platinum  or  the  gold,  each  coil  of  the  spiral  tends  to  unbend, 
and  the  effect  is  evidently  partially  to  uncoil  the  whole,  causing 
the  needle  to  move  over  the  graduated  arc  from  left  to  right  in 
the  above  figure.  The  opposite  effect  ensues  when  the  tempera- 
ture falls.  The  gold  band  is  placed  between  the  two  others, 
because  it  has  an  intermediate  rate  of  expansion.  Were  plati- 
num and  silver  used  alone,  the  great  inequality  of  their  rates 
of  expansion  might  cause  the  bands  to   separate.    On  account 
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of  the  small  mass  of  metal  of  which  the  spiral  consists,  Br^guet's 
thermometer  is  exceedingly  sensitiye  to  very  slight  changes  of 
temperature,  and  may  be  used  in  some  cases  with  great  ad- 
vantage. 

Some  of  the  most  ingenious  applications  of  the  expansion  of 
metals  are  to  be  found  among  the  numerous  contrivances  for 
retaining  the  pendulums  of  clocks  of 
an  invariable  length  at  all  tempera- 
tures. One  of  these,  called  Harrison's 
gridiron  pendulum,  is  represented  in 
Pig.  374.  The  large  disk  of  this  pen- 
dulum is  suspended  by  a  series  of  steel 
and  brass  rods,  alternating  with  each 
other,  and  connected  at  the  ends  by 
cross-pieces.  The  manner  in  which 
tliese  are  arranged  will  be  best  under- 
stood by  studying  the  figure,  in  which 
the  steel  rods  are  distinguished  from 
the  brass  by  being  shaded.  The  length 
of  the  pendulum  is  evidently  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  lengths  of  the  steel  rods, 
including  the  steel  ribbon,  6,  which  sup- 
ports the  whole  pendulum  and  bends  at 
each  oscillation,  less  the  sum  of  the 
lengths  of  the  brass  rods.  Moreover, 
it  will  also  be  seen,  by  examining  the 
figure,  that,  while  the  expansion  of  the 
steel  rods  lengthens  the  pendulum,  the 
expansion  of  the  brass  rods  shortens  it. 
If,  then,  the  lengths  of  the  rods  are  so 
adjusted  that  the  expansion  in  one  di- 
rection will  just  balance  that  in  the  other,  the  pendulum  will 
remain  of  an  invariable  length.  It  is  easy  to  determine,  ap- 
proximatively,  the  length  required  to  produce  this  compen- 
sation. 


Fig.  874 


Bepresenting  by  L  and  L'  the  sum  of  the  lengths  of  the  steel  and  the 
brass  rods  respectively,  and  by  h  and  Id  their  coefficients  of  expansion,  we 
should  have,  since  the  amount  of  expansion  is  the  same  in  both. 


Lh  =  L'  y. 
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Moreover,  siaoe  at  die  ladtade  of  Pwu  the  length  of  ike  aemA  fmSm^ 
Inm  is  0.99394  metre  (58),  we  must  also  have 

L  —  V  =  0.99894. 

Combining  these  two  equations,  and  substituting  for  h  and  Ji  their  values 
from  Table  XV.,  we  should  find  that  the  pendulum  would  remain  of  an 
invariable  length  when  the  sum  of  the  lengths  of  the  steel  rods,  or 
X,  =  2.31919  metres,  and  when  the  sum  of  the  lengths  of  the  brass  rods, 
or  Vy  =  1.32525  metres.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  tliat  compensation 
could  not  be  effected  with  fewer  rods  than  are  represented  in  the  €gure^ 
namely,  three  of  steel  and  two  of  brass. 

The  above  calculation,  however,  only  gives  approximate  re- 
sults, since  the  virtual  length  of  tlie  pendulum  depends  on  the 
position  of  the  centre  of  oscillation,  and  may  vary,  even  when  the 
apparent  length  remains  the  same  (54).  In  practice,  the  rods 
are  constructed  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  required  lengthy  and 
tlie  compensation  is  afterwards  completed  by  vaiTing  tlie  position 
of  the  weight  o,  until,  after  successive  trials,  the  right  point  is 
attained. 

A  clockmaker  by  tlie  name  of  ICartin  effected  the  compensar 
tion  ini  pendulums  by  means  of  a  compound  bar  of  iron  and 
copper,  fixed  transversely  on  the  pendulum  rod,  as  represented 
in  Fig.  875.  To  the  ends  of  this  compound  bar  small  weights 
are  attached,  movable  on  a  screw,  and  ttie  bar  is  so  placed  that 
the  copper  is  lowest.    Hence,  when  the  temperature  rises,  its  ends 


Fig.  876.  ng.  876.  Ilg.  877. 

curve  upwards,  as  represented  in  Fig.  876  ;  and,  on  tlie  other 
hand,  they  curve  downwards,  as  in  Fig.  877,  when  the  tempera- 
ture falls.  The  rising  and  falling  of  these  masses  of  matter  will 
evidently  change  the  virtual  length  of  the  pendulum,  by  raising  or 
lowering  the  centre  of  oscillation.  Moreover,  this  change  will  be 
just  the  reverse  of  that  caused  by  the  action  of  heat  on  the  pen- 
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€hilum  itself;  and,  bfTarying  the  position  of  the  small  weights 
on  the  transverse  bar,  the  two  chsnges  maj  be  made  exactly  to 
counteract  each  otlier. 

An  arrangem^it  precisely  edndhir  to  that  of  Martin  has  long 
been  employed  for  compensating  the  balance-wheels  of  chronom- 
eters and  watches.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
motion  of  a  watch  is  reg^ilated  by  a  balance- 
wheel,  as  that  of  a  clock  is  by  the  pendulum, 
and  that  the  oscillations  of  this  balance-wheel 
are  maintained  by  a  fine  spiral  spring,  whose 
elasticity  takes  the  place  of  the  force  of  grav- 
ily  acting  on  the  pendulum  of  the  clock.  Now, 
the  duration  of  an  oscillation  of  a  balance-  f]g.  ^ts. 

wheel  depends  on  the  'elasticity  of  the  spring, 
on  the  radius  of  the  wheel,  and  on  tlie  mass  of  matter  in  its  rim. 
The  efifcct  of  heat  is  to  increase  the  radius,  and  thus  to  retard 
the  watch  by  increasing  the  duration  of  each  oscillation.  This 
effect,  howoTcr,  can  be  entirely  counteracted  by  the  arnmgement 
represented  in  Fig.  878.  Tlie  three  metallic  arcs,  a,  a,  a,  are  each 
made  of  two  metals,  tlio  most  expansible  being  placed  outside ; 
and  as  the  temperature  rises,  they  curve  in  and  carry  the  three 
small  masses  of  matter,  n,  n,  n,  nearer  to  the  axis-  of  the  wheel, 
thus  diminishing  the  virtual  length  of  the  radius  as  much  as  the 
expansion  increased  it.  The  position  of  the  small  masses  n,  n,  n, 
in  which  the  effect  of  expansion  is  just  compensated,  is  found  by 
trial ;  and  they  are  adjusted  by  turning  them  on  the  small  screws 
which  form  the  extremities  of  tlie  arcs. 

Expansion  of  Liquids. 

(249.)  Absolute  and  Apparent  Expansion.  —  In  considering 
the  expansion  of  a  liquid,  it  is  important  to  distinguish  between 
the  absolute  expansion  and  the  apparent  expansion  when  the 
liquid  is  enclosed  in  a  glass  vessel.  Prom  the  very  nature  of  a 
liquid,  it  is  evident  that  its  absolute  expansion  cannot  be  directly 
observed,  but  must  be  determined  by  indirect  methods.  It  is 
also  evident,  that  the  absolute  expansion  must  be  equal,  in  any 
case,  to  the  apparent  expansion,  increased  by  the  amount  of  ex- 
pansion of  the  glass  vessel  containing  the  liquid;  compare  (219) 
and  (241) ;  and  hence,  when  any  two  of  these  quantities  are 
known,  the  third  can  always.be  calculated. 
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(250.)  Absolute  Expansion  of  Mercury.  —  The  coefficient  of 
absolute  expansion  of  mercury  is  one  of  the  most  important 
constants  of  physics;  for  not  only  does  it  enter  indirectly  into  the 
determination  of  the  expansion  of  most  other  substances, — solids, 
liquids,  and  gases  (254), — but  it  also  has  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  theory  and  use  of  both  the  thermometer  and  barometer 
(219)  and  (160).  It  is  therefore  essential  that  tliis  constant 
should  be  determined  with  the  greatest  care. 

The  most  accurate  method  of  determining  the  coefficient  of 
absolute  expansion  of  mercury  is  based  upon  the  principle  in 
hydrostatics  (131),  that,  when  two  tubes  filled  with  different 
liquids  communicate  together,  the  heights  of  the  two  liquid  col- 
umns if  in  equilibrium  are  inversely  proportional  to  the  specific 
gravities  of  the  liquids.  What  is  true  of  different  liquids  must 
also  be  true  of  the  same  liquid  at  different  temperatures ;  and 
we  can  therefore  determine  the  relative  specific  gravity  of  mer- 
cury at  such  temperatures  by  measuring  the  heights  of  the  mer- 
cury-columns in  the  legs  of  an  inverted  siphon,  so  arranged 
that  each  column  may  be  exposed  to  the  temperature  required. 
When  the  specific  gravity  at  two  different  temperatures  has  been 
thus  determined,  we  can  easily  calculate  the  coefficient  of  expan- 
sion by  [168]. 

The  apparatus  used  by  Dulong  and  Petit,  who  determined  the 
absolute  expansion  of  mercury  by  the  hydrostatic  method,  is 


Itg.  870. 


represented  in  Fig.  379.  It  consisted  of  two  glass  tubes,  A  and 
J5,  supported  vertically  on  an  iron  basement,  and  united  below 
by  a  capillary  tube,  so  as  to  form  together  an  inverted  siphon. 
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The  two  tubes  were  each  enclosed  in  a  metallic  vessel.  The 
smallest  of  these,  D,  was  filled  with  pulverized  ice,  and  the  other, 
Ej  contained  oil,  which  was  gradually  heated  by  a  small  fur- . 
nace,  which  the  figure  represents  in  section,  in  order  to  show  the 
construction.  Lastly,  the  tubes  were  filled  with  mercury,  which 
preserved  the  same  level  in  both  as  long  as  the  tubes  were  ex- 
posed to  the  same  temperature,  but  which  rose  in  the  tube  B  in 
proportion  as  it  was  heated.  In  making  an  observation  with  this 
apparatus,  the  bath  was  first  heated  to  the  required  temperature, 
which  was  indicated  by  the  thermometer  P,  and  then  the  heights 
of  the  two  columns  were  measured  by  the  cathetometer  K. 

In  order  to  calculate  from  such  an  observation  the  coefiicient 
of  absolute  expansion,  let  us  represent  by  H  and  (^Sp.Grr.^  the 
height  and  specific  gravity  of  the  mercury-column  A  at  0®,  and 
by  W  and  (^Sp.Gr.y  the  height  and  specific  gravity  of  the  mer- 
cury-column B  at  f.  Then  we  have,  by  [81],  H .  (iSjp.  GV.)  = 
H*  (^Sp.  Gr.y.  Moreover,  representing  the  coefficient  of  absolute 
expansion  of  mercury  by  JT,  we  have,  by  [166]  and  [56], 

(Sp.  Gr.^  =  <iSp. Gr.y  (1  +  K ty  [169.] 

Combining  the  two  equations,  we  obtain,  for  the  value  of  JT, 

K=^^^.  [170.] 

By  this  method,  Dulong  and  Petit  found  that  the  mean  abso- 
lute expansion  of  mercury  between  0**  and  100**  was  ^-^jj  = 
0.00018018.  Regnault  has  since  redetermined  this  coefficient 
with  an  apparatus  based  on  the  same  principle,  but  very  greatly 
improved,  and  has  obtained,  for  the  mean  value  between  0*  and 
100%  0.000 18153,  a  number  which  differs  but  little  from  that  of 
Dulong  and  Petit.  The  apparatus  of  Regnault,  although  very 
simple  in  principle,  is  quite  complicated  in  construction,  and  it 
would  require  more  space  to  describe  it  than  we  are  able  to 
give  ;  but  the  student  will  find  it  described  in  full  in  Regnault's 
memoir  on  the  subject.* 

As  has  already  been  stated  (219),  the  coefficient  of  expansion 
of  mercury  increases  with  the  temperature.  This  is  shown  by 
the  following  table,  which  contains  the  results  obtained  by  Reg- 
nault. 

*  Mcmoircs  de  rAcad^mie  des  Sciences  de  I'lnstitat.  1847. 
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AetaidC<Mttei«ft 

oTBtihumIoii 
fti)mf»to(f+l/». 

or 

XqMlW«%htl. 

0* 

0 

0.00017905 

1.0000000 

80 

0.00017976 

0.00018051 

1.0053928 

60 

0.00018027 

0.00018152 

1  0090135 

70 

0,00018078 

0.00018258 

1.0126546 

100 

0.00018153 

0.00018305 

1.0181530 

150 

0.00018279 

0.00018657 

1.0274185 

200 

0.00018405 

0.00018909 

1.0368100 

250 

0.00018531 

0.00019161 

1.0463275 

800 

0.00018658 

0.00019413 

1.0559740 

850 

0.00018784 

0.00019666 

1.0657440 

In  the  last  column  of  this  table  we  have  given  the  voliime 
to  which  one  cubic  centimetre  of  mercury  will  expand  when 
heated  to  the  different  temperatiLres  indicated  in  tlie  first  column. 
This  volume  maj  be  calculated  by  means  of  the  formula  F= 
1  -|-  ^  ^9  whenever  the  corresponding  mean  coefficient  between 
9^  and  t^  (as  given  in  the  second  column  of  the  table)  is  known ; 
and  for  temperatures  for  which  the  coefficient  has  not  been  de- 
termined, it  can  be  ascertained  sufficiently  near  by  interpolation. 
It  is  convenient,  however,  to  have  a  single  formula  by  which  tlie 
volume  can  be  calculated  at  once  for  any  temperature  ;  and  such 
a  formula  can  be  obtauied  by  applying  the  principle  of  [130]. 

Since  the  volume  is  always  some  function  of  the  temperature, 
it  can  be  expressed  by  the  general  formula,  into  which  every 
algebraic  function  may  be  developed, 

r=  il  +  J?  ^  H-  Ci'  +  Dt'+y  Ac.  [171.] 

In  the  present  case,  A  is  equal  to  unity,  the  volume  when  the 
temperature  is  zero,  and  the  other  coefficients  can  be  found  by 
substituting  in  the  general  equation  [171]  the  value  of  il,  and 
also  the  values  of  V  and  t  for  each  temperature  at  which  the 
volume  has  been  experimentally  determined.  We  shall  thus 
obtain  as  many  equations  as  there  are  determinations,  and  by 
combining  them  together  according  to  the  well-known  methods  of 
algebra  we  can  easily  calculate  the  coefficients  required.  Making 
use  of  Regnault's  results,  as  given  in  the  above  table,  we  should 
thus  obtain  for  the  volume  of  mercury  at  any  temperature,  /,  as 
indicated  by  an  air-thermometer,  the  value, 
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F=  1  +  0.000179007 1  +  0.0000000262816  f.    .  [172.] 

It  is  unnecessarj  to  add  that  this  formula  is  purely  empirical, 
and  can  onljr  be  trusted  for  temperatures  within  the  limits  be- 
tween which  the  experiments  were  made. 

(251.)  Correction  of  the  Observed  Height  of  the  Barometer 
for  Temperature.  —  Since  the  height  of  a  barometer  is  affected 
by  changes  of  temperature  (160),  it  becomes  essential,  before 
comparing  together  difierent  observations,  to  reduce  each  to  the 
standard  temperature  of  0° ;  in  other  words,  to  calculate  what 
would  have  been  the  height  had  the  temperature  at  the  time  of 
the  observation  been  at  the  freezing-point.  The  principles  of 
the  last  section  furnish  us  with  a  ready  method  of  making  the 
reduction. 

The  pressure  of  the  air  being  constant,  it  follows  from  (158)  and  [81] 
that  the  height  of  a  mercury  barometer  at  different  temperatures  will  be 
inversely  proportional  to  the  specific  gravity  of  mercury  at  these  tempera- 
tures. Hence  we  shall  have  Hi  H*  z=z  {Sp.Gr.y  :  {Sp,Gr.),  a  propor- 
tion in  which  If  and  (Sp.GrJ)  represent  the  height  of  the  column  and  the 
specific  gravity  of  mercury  at  0*,  while  -ff'  and  {Sp,  Gr.y  represent  the 
same  values  at  <^  But  we  also  have  (I^.Gr.)  =  (*^.Gr.)'  (1  +  Kt)^ 
and  coi^bining  this  with  the  last  proportiiHiy  we  at  once  deduce  H*  = 
ir(l+JrO,  and 

or,  substituting  for  K  its  mean  value  between  0*  and  100**  (0.00018  = 


Sud)' 


s-^'-^'m^t'  [i^*-3 


The  last  term  of  the  above  formula  is  the  correction  which  must  be  sub« 
tracted  from  the  observed  height,  in  order  to  reduce  the  observation  to 
zero. 

The  reduction  as  thus  made,  however,  would  not  be  quite  correct,  since 
we  have  not  taken  into  account  the  change  in  the  length  of  the  scale  of 
the  barometer  caused  by  the  expansion  of  the  material  on  which  it  is 
engraved.  If,  as  in  the  barometer  of  Fortin  (160),  this  scale  is  engraved 
on  the  brass  casing  of  the  tube,  which  extends  quite  down  to  the  cistern, 
it  is  easy  to  make  allowance  for  the  effect  of  its  expansion,  assuming  that 
the  scale  agrees  with  the  standard  of  length  at  0°.  Let  us  assume  that  the 
divisions  on  the  scale  are  in  centimetres. .  It  is  evident  that  the  effect  of 
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heat  will  be  to  increase  the  length  of  each  division,  and  thus  to  make  ti» 
apparent  height  of  the  mercury-column  less  than  the  real  height  If  the 
brass  expanded  as  much  as  the  mercury,  the  two  effects  would  balance 
each  other,  and  there  would  be  no  correction  to  make.  But  this  Is  not  the 
case ;  and  the  expansion  of  the  brass  scale  only  in  part  compensates  for 
the  increased  height  of  the  mercury-column  caused  by  the  change  of  tem- 
perature. Representing  by  k  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  brass,  we 
shall  have,  for  the  length  of  each  division  of  the  scale  at  ^,  the  value 
1  -f-  ^  ^ ;  and  since  the  apparent  height  of  an  invariable  mercury-column 
must  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  divisions  of  the  scale, 
by  which  it  is  measured,  we  deduce  the  proportion  ^://i  =  l:l-|-^'i 
in  which  JI  and  Jf^  represent  respectively  the  apparent  heights  of  the 
column  at  f  and  0®  respectively.  Substituting  in  this  proportion  the 
value  o£  JI  [173],  we  readily  deduce 

^  =  ^'  it^Kt  =  S'-H'  ^^-^^ .  [ITS.] 

The  second  term  of  the  above  formula  gives  a  correction,  to  be 
subtracted  from  the  observed  height  of  a  mercury-column,  wliich 
eliminates  the  expansion  of  the  scale  as  well  as  that  of  the  column 
itself,  and  reduces  the  observations  strictly  to  0**.  The  value  of 
this  correction,  in  centimetres,  corresponding  to  one  degree  of 
temperature,  is  given  in  Table  XVIII.  for  every  five  millimetres 
in  the  height  of  the  mercury-column  from  0.6  c.  m.  to  100  c.  m., 
and  not  only  for  a  barometer  with  a  brass  scale,  but  also  for  a 
barometer  with  the  scale  engraved  on  the  glass  tube.  The  cor- 
rection for  any  given  temperature  is  found  by  multiplying  the 
number  from  the  table  opposite  to  the  observed  height  by  tlie 
number  of  degrees.  If  the  degrees  are  above  zero,  the  correc- 
tion is  to  be  subtracted  from  the  observed  height ;  if  below,  to  be 
added  to  it.  This  same  table,  as  well  as  the  formula  [175],  may 
also  be  used  for  reducing  to  0*  the  height  of  any  mercury- 
column  ;  for  example,  that  in  a  manometer-tube  (168),  or  in  a 
glass  bell  over  a  mercury  pneumatic  trough  (169).  If  the  height 
of  the  column  is  measured  by  means  of  a  cathetometer,  as  in 
Fig.  272,  it  is  equivalent  to  using  a  barometer  with  a  brass  scale, 
and  the  correction  must  be  taken  from  the  column  headed  "  Brass 
Scale  "  in  Table  XVni.  If^  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  measured  by 
means  of  graduation  on  the  glass  bell  or  tube  itself,  the  column 
headed  <'  Glass  Scale  "  should  be  used. 
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(262.)  Apparent  Expatision  of  Mercury.  —  The  apparent  ex- 
pansion of  mercury  will  evidently  vary  with  the  nature  of  the 
vessel  in  which  it-  is  enclosed.  But  since  the  vessels 
used  for  the  purpose  are  almost  invariably  made  of 
glass,  we  understand  by  the  term  apparent  expan- 
sion the  apparent  expansion  in  glass,  unless  it  is 
otherwise  stated.  The  apparent  expansion  of  mer- 
cury in  glass  can  readily  be  determined  experimen- 
tally by  means  of  the  apparatus  represented  in  Fig. 
880.  It  consists  of  a  cylindrical  reservoir  opening 
into  a  capillary  tube,  which  is  drawn  out  at  the  end 
to  a  fine  point,  and  bent  into  the  form  of  a  hook. 
The  apparatus  is  in  the  first  place  weighed,  and  then 
filled  with  pure  mercury,  like  a  thermometer-tube 
(Fig.  840),  taking  care  to  boil  the  mercury  in  the 
reservoir  in  order  to  expel  the  last  traces  of  air  and 
moisture.  It  is  next  surrounded  with  melting  ice, 
the  orifice  of  the  tube,  o,  dipping  under  mercury, 
which  is  thus  drawn  into  the  apparatus  as  the  temperature  falls 
until  the  whole  is  filled  with  mercury  at  0*.  Having  weighed 
tlie  apparatus  again,  and  subtracted  the  weight  of  the  glass, 
we  obtain  the  weight  of  the  mercury  at  O"*,  which  we  will  repre- 
sent by  W.  Finally,  we  expose  the  apparatus  to  a  constant  and 
known  temperature,  <**,  (for  example,  to  that  of  the  steam  from 
l)oiling  water,)  and  collect  and  weigh  the  mercury  which  escapes. 
Call  this  weight  to  ;  then  W —  w  is  the  weight  of  mercury  which 
just  fills  the  apparatus  at  f.  We  have  now  all  the  data  required 
for  calculating  the  apparent  coefficient  of  expansion. 

The  volume  of  W —  w  grammes  of  mercury  at  0*  is,  by  [56], 

Ttr  mm 

F==  />^  Q^\  •      Neglecting  the  expansion  of   the  glass,  this 

weight  of  mercury  occupies  at  f*  the  same  volume  which  was 
filled  by  W  grammes  of  mercury  when  the  temperature  was 
zero ;  viz.  the  volume  of  the  apparatus.    Hence,  the  volume  of 

W 

W —  w  grammes  at  ("  is  V  =  .^  ^.  .  But  if  K  repre- 
sents the  coefficient  of  apparent  expansion,  we  have,  by  (239), 

F'  =  r(l  -f  K  0  ;  and  substituting  the  values  of  V  and  F', 
we  get,  by  reducing. 


K=^ 


(^W—w)t' 


[176.] 
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Duloiig  and  Petit  found,  by  tliis  method,  that  the  apparent 
coefficient  of  expansion  of  mercurj  iii  the  common  glass  of 
Paris  is  ^iVt  9  ^^^  evidently  this  coefficient  depends  on  the 
expansion  of  glass,  and  is  liable  to  all  its  variations  (245). 

(253.)  We  can  also  easily  determine  the  apparent  expansion 
of  mercury  by  a  thermometer-tube,  whose  stem  has  been  divided 
into  parts  of  equal  capacity  (221).  For  this  purpose,  we  in 
the  first  place  ascertain  the  relation  between  the  volume  of  the 
reservoir  and  that  of  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  tube  in  the  fol- 
lowing way :  — 

The  tube,  having  been  weighed,  is  partially  filled  with  mer- 
cury, and  the  point  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  at  which  the 
mercury  stands  in  melting  ice  is  carefully  marked.  Now  re- 
weighing  the  tube,  we  find  the  weight  of  mercury  which  the  tube 
and  bulb  contain  below  this  index-mark.  Call  this  weight  W. 
An  additional  quantity  of  mercury  is  then  introduced,  so  that, 
when  the  apparatus  is  again  immersed  in  ice-water,  the  cohmm 
stands  at  the  nth  division  above  the  mark.  A  third  weiglring  now 
gives  the  weight  of  mercury  occupying,  at  0*,  n  divisions  of  the 

tube.     Call  this  weight  tv ;    then  —  is  the  weight  of  mercury 

which  fills  one  division  of  the  tube.  Assuming  the  volume  of 
one  division  of  the  tube  as  our  unit  of  measure,  and  representing 
by  N'  the  number  of  such  units  of  volume  which  the  bulb  and 
tube  contain  below  the  index-mark,  we  have 

J\r'=«J;  [177.] 

and  knowing  the  number  of  these  arbitrary  units  of  volume 
below  the  index-mark  on  the  tube,  we  can  by  simple  addition 
or  subtraction  find  the  number  below  any  otlier  division.  Let  us 
represent  this  number  in  general  by  JV. 

The  bulb  and  tube  having  been  thus  gauged,  in  order  to  meas- 
ure the  apparent  expansion  of  mercury  we  have  only  to  deter- 
mine the  two  fixed  points^  as  in  making  a  thermometer  (218). 
The  number  of  divisions  on  the  stem  between  these  points  is  the 
number  of  units  of  volume  which  iV units  of  volume  expand  be- 
tween 0*  and  100®.  Representing  by  n  the  number  of  divisions 
between  the  fixed  points,  we  have,  by  [1G6], 

J\r+n=J>ra  +  K100),    whence     K  =  j^;      [178.] 
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which  is  the  coefficient  required.  This  method,  although  not  so 
accurate  in  the  case  of  mercury  as  the  one  described  in  the  last 
section,  is  much  the  more  accurate  of  the  two  for  other  liquids. 

(254.)  Relation  between  the  Apparent  and  Absolute  Cheffi- 
cient  of  Expansion.  —  It  has  already  been  stated  (249),  that  the 
apparent  increase  of  volume  of  mercury  in  a  glass  vessel  is  equal, 
to  tlie  actual  increase  of  volume  diminished  by  the  amount  of 
expansion  of  the  glass.  A  simple  algebraic  calculation  will  show 
that  the  apparent  coefficient  of  expansion  of  mercury  is  also  equal 
to  the  absolute  coefficient  diminished  by  the  coefficient  of  expan- 
sion of  the  glass.  Representing  these  quantities  respectively  by 
K,  JT,  and  jST',  we  have,  in  every  case, 

K=jr— X'    (1),      or        K'^K—H    (2);    [179.] 

so  that  we  can  always  calculate  either  coefficient  when  the  other 
two  are  known.  Now  the  absolute  coefficient  of  mercury  is 
known  with  great  accuracy,  and  we  can  therefore  use  the  pro- 
cesses described  in  the  last  two  sections  for  determining  the 
coefficient  of  expansion  of  glass.  Indeed,  thid  is  much  the  most 
accurate  method  we  have,  and  the  careful  determinations  made 
by  Regnault  of  the  coefficients  of  expansion  of  different  kinds  of 
glass,  and  of  the  same  glass  under  different  circumstances,  were 
made  in  this  way. 

We  can  also  use  the  method  of  (252)  for  determining  the 
coefficient  of  expansion  of  any  solid  not  acted  on  by  mercury, 
when  the  coefficient  of  the  glass  used  is  known.  For  this  pur- 
pose, a  weighed  amount  of  the  solid  (either  in  fragments  or 
in  the  form  of  a  bar)  is  introduced  into  a  glass  tube  closed 
at  one  end,  and  the  other  end  is  then  heated  in  a  lamp  and 
drawn  out  into  the  fonii  represented  in  Fig.  880.  The  tube  is 
next  filled  with  mercury,  and  the  experiment  conducted  in  all 
respects  as  described  in  (252).  We  shall  then  have  the  follow- 
ing data  for  calcidating  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  the  solid: 

1.  the  weight  of  the  solid  (TF),  and  its  specific  gravity  (d); 

2.  the  weight  of  mercury  in  the  tube  at  0°  (WT')*  ^^^  i*s  specific 
gravity  (J') ;  8.  the  weight  of  mercury  in  the  tube  at  f  (  W* — wy, 
4.  the  coefficients  of  mercury  and  glass  (JT  and  JT'),  Represent- 
ing also  by  x  the  unknown  coefficient  of  the  solid,  we  can  easily 
obtain  it  from  the  following  equation,  remembering  that  the  vol- 
ume of  the  tube  either  at  0®  or  f  must  be  equal  to  the  volume  of 
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the  enclosed  solid  plvs  the  vohime  of  the  mercury  it  contains 
at  the  temperature.     See  also  [3G]  and  [166]. 

(t+  ^'■)  (1  + JrO  =  y  (l  +  a:0  +  ^'^T*"  (l+JTO.    [180.] 
•From  this  we  obtain  the  value  of  the  coefficient, 

This  method  of  determining  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of 
solids  admits,  in  many  cases,  of  great  accuracy.  It  was  used  by 
Dulong  and  Petit  for  determining  the  coefficients  of  cubic  expan* 
sion  of  iron,  platinum,  and  copper. 

(255.)  Laws  of  the  Rcpansion  of  Liquids.  —  The  fullest  in- 
vestigations on  the  expansion  of  liquids  have  been  made  by 
Kopp,*  in  Germany,  and  by  Pierre,t  in  France.  These  experi- 
menters followed  essentially  the  same  method.  They  deter- 
mined, in  the  first  place,  the  apparent  expansion  by  means 
of  a  thermometer-tube,  as  described  in  (253),  and  afterwards 
corrected  the  results  for  the  expansion  of  the  glass.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  most  important  facts  which  are  known  in  regard  to 
the  expansion  of  this  class  of  bodies. 

Liquids,  like  solids,  expand  with  an  almost  irresistible  force, 
which  may  be  measured  by  the  mechanical  effi^rt  required  to 
condense  the  expanded  liquid  to  its  initial  volume  (118).  For 
the  same  increase  of  temperature,  all  liquids  expand  more  than 
the  most  expansible  solid.  This  we  should  naturally  expect, 
from  (244),  because  liquids  are  more  compressible  than  solids ; 
and  in  support  of  the  same  principle,  we  find  that  the  order  of 
expansibility  of  difierent  liquids  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  order 
of  compressibility,  although  by  no  means  identical  with  it.  It 
may  also  be  stated  as  a  general  rule,  but  one  to  which  tliere  are 
many  exceptions,  that  the  most  expansible  liquids  are  tliose 
which  have  the  lowest  boiling-points  ;  this  is  especially  tnie 
in  regard  to  liquids  which  are  allied  in  their  chemical  proper- 

*  PoggendoHT,  Annalen,  Band  LXXII.  8.  223.  Also  Ann.  Cfaem.  nnd  Pharm., 
Band  XCIV.  S.  257  ;  Band  XCV.  S.  307. 

t  Annates  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  8«  S6ie,  Tom.  XV^  XIX.»  XX,  XXI., 
XXXI.,  XXXIII. 
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ties.  The  difference  between  the  coefficients  of  expansion  of 
different  liquids  for  the  extreme  cases  is  very  great.  Thus, 
while  the  coefficient  of  mercury  is  only  0.00019  at  the  boiling- 
point,  that  of  aldehyde  is  0.002025,  only  one  third  less  than  that 
of  air.  The  amount  of  expansion  of  different  liquids  for  the 
same  interval  of  temperature  may  therefore  differ  immensely. 

The  rate  of  expansion  of  all  liquids  increases  with  the  tempera- 
ture ;  but  it  varies  according  to  different  laws  with  different  sub- 
stances, and  these  laws  appear  to  be  very  complicated.  Of  all 
liquids,  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  mercury  increases  tlie  most 
slowly,  that  of  water  the  most  rapidly,  —  the  difference  between 
the  mean  rate  of  increase  in  the  two  cases  being  (according  to 
Regnault  and  Kopp)  as  28  to  1,408.  The  following  table,  which 
includes  also  a  few  of  the  results  of  Pierre's  investigation,  will 
illustrate  these  facts. 


Name  of  Liqaid. 

Coefflrlent  of 
Kxpaurion  nt 
BolUnK-Point. 

Coefficient  of 

Expansion 

atO'. 

Mean  Rate  of 
Incream  between 

Point,  for  P. 

Boiling. 
Point. 

Mercury, 

0.000197* 

0.000179» 

0.023 

360* 

Chloride  of  Amylc,     . 

0.001698 

0.001171 

0.158 

101.75 

Terebene, 

0.001828 

0.Q00896 

0.299 

161 

Ethylic  Alcohol,.        . 

0.001347 

0.001040 

0.n64 

78.n 

Mcthylic  Alcohol,  . 

0.001491 

0.001185 

0.409 

C3 

BromiDe, 

0.00181S 

0.00108S 

0.429 

63.01 

Tcrchloride  of  Phosphorus, 

0.001589 

0.001129 

0.621 

73.31 

Chloroform, 

0.001488 

0.001107 

0.548 

63. -,0 

Amylic  Alcohol,     . 

0.001606 

0.000890 

0.611 

1G1.8 

Bromide  of  McthyL^,  . 

0.0015o9 

0.001415 

0.7:2 

13 

Chloride  of  Silicon, 

0.001978 

0.001294 

0.896 

69 

Sulphurous  Acid, 

0.001820 

0.001496t 

1.154 

-3 

Aldehyde,       . 

0.002121 

0.001653 

1.288 

22 

Water, 

0.000765 

O.OOOOOCI 

100 

It  has  been  found  iu  a  few  cases,  that,  starting  from  the  boiling- 
point,  the  volumes  of  liquids  belonging  to  the  same  chemical 
group  diminish,  as  the  temperature  falls,  very  nearly  at  the 
same  rate.  By  this  is  meant,  that,  starthig  with  equal  volumes 
of  such  chemically  allied  liquids  at  their  boiling-points,  the  vol- 
umes also  will  be  equal  at  temperatures  equally  distant  from  these 
points.     At  least,  this  was  observed  to  be  true  by  Pierre  in  five 

*  Calculated  from  Renault's  formula  [  1 72]. 

t  This  coefficient  of  sulphurous  acid  is  taken  at  — 25^.85. 

X  At  4^  or  point  of  maximumt  density. 

44 
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separate  instances;  but  tinfortitnatclj  these  groups  consisted  of 
only  two  or  three  liquids,  and  hence  no  general  conclusions  can 
be  drawn  from  the  facts. 

The  expansion  of  most  liquids  can  be  represented  by  a  formula 
of  the  general  form  [171],  with  the  same  numerical  coefficients 
for  all  temperatures  between  the  limits  of  the  experiment.  The 
following  are  the  formula  for  alcohol,  ether,  and  oil  of  turpentme, 
as  calculated  by  Kopp  from  the  results  of  his  own  experiments:— 

Alcohol,   Sp.  Gr.  =  0.80950 ;  B.  P.  =  78^4 ;  0*^  to  79^6. 

r=  I  +  0.00I04I39 1  +  0.0000007836  fi  -f  0.000000017618  <*. 

Ether,   Sp.  Gr.  =  0.73658  ;   B.  P.  =  S4^9  ;  0**  to  33^ 

r=  1  +  0.00148026 1  +  0.00000350316t«+  0.000000027007  <*. 
Oil  of  turpentine,   Sp.  Gr.  =  0.884  ;  B.  P.  ==  156*  ;   9*^.3  to  105°.C. 
r=  1  +  0.0009003 <  +  0.0000019595(2  -f  0.0000000045 <•. 

In  each  case  are  given  the  specific  gravity,  the  boiling-point,  and 
tlie  limits  of  temperature  between  which  the  experiments  from 
which  the  formula  is  deduced  were  made. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  formula  only  holds 
between  these  limits ;  but,  nevertheless, 
it  can  be  used  without  any  important 
error  for  temperatures  a  few  degrees 
either  above  or  below  the  extreme  lim- 
its, as,  for  example,  to  determine  the 
volume  of  a  liquid  at  the  boiling-point. 
The  law  of  expansion  which  any  given 
liquid  obeys  may  also  be  expressed  by 
means  of  a  curve  applying  the  principle 
already  explained  in  (195).  Fig.  381 
represents  three  such  curves,  tlioee  of 
mercury,  water,  and  alcohol.  Ilerc  the 
numbers  on  the  horizontal  axis  indicate 
degrees  of  temperature,  and  the  numbers 
on  the  vertical  axis  the  corresponding 
amoimt  of  expansion,  expressed  in  frac- 
tions of  the  unit  of  volume.  These 
curves  illustrate  several  of  the  facts  just 
stated.  It  is  evident,  for  example,  that  alcohol  expands  much 
more  rapidly  than  either  of  the  other  two  liquids.     It  will  also 


4-U«M" 


±11M^. 


Fig.  881. 
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be  noticed,  that,  although  above  40''  water  expands  more  rap- 
idly than  mercury,  yet  below  this  temperature  the  order  is  re- 
versed. Moreover,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  curve  of  mercury  is  a 
straight  line,  showing  that  the  amount  of  its  expansion  is  propor- 
tional to  the  temperature,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  rate  is  uni- 
form. (The  small  variation  which  actually  exists  is  not  sensible, 
on  account  of  the  reduced  scale  of  the  figure.)  The  curve  of 
alcohol,  on  the  other  hand,  bends  in  towards  the  vertical  axis, 
indicating  that  its  rate  of  expansion  increases  with  tlie  tempera- 
ture ;  and  the  curve  of  water,  bending  much  more  strongly, 
points  to  a  still  more  rapid  variation. 

(256.)  Expansion  of  Liquids  above  the  Boilinff-Point.  —  It 
is  a  well-known  fact,  that,  when  a  liquid  is  confined  in  a  strong 
and  hermetically-sealed  vessel,  its  temperature  may  be  raised  very 
greatly  above  its  boiling-point ;  and  it  becomes  a  very  interesting 
subject  of  inquiry,  whether  the  rate  of  expansion,  which  increases 
so  rapidly  as  we  approach  this  point,  increases  with  equal  rapid- 
ity above  it.  This  subject  has  recently  been  investigated  by 
C.  Drion,*  and  he  has  arrived  at  the  very  remarkable  conclusion, 
that  under  these  circumstances  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  a 
liquid  not  only  increases  at  a  constantly  accelerated  rate,  but  also 
that  it  may  even  surpass  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  the  gases. 
The  experiments  of  Drion  were  made  on  cliloride  of  ethyle, 
hyponitric  acid,  and  sulphurous  acid,  and  his  results  are  given  in 
the  following  table,  which  shows  the  coefficients  of  expansion  of 
all  three  liquids  at  the  temperatures  indicated. 


Tempefatuzv. 

Coeffldent  of  Eziniuian. 

Chloride  of  Ethyle. 
B.  P.  -  »°. 

Sulpharoufl  Acid. 
B.  P.  =  — 8«. 

Hyponitric  Aeid. 
B.  P.  «  22P, 

o 

0 

0.001482 

0.001734 

0.001446 

20 

0.001699 

0.002029 

0.001596 

40 

0.001919 

0.002571 

0.001847 

60 

0.002202    ' 

0.002S46 

0.002230 

80 

0.002626 

0.003608 

0.002768 

90 

0.002910 

0.004147 

0.003081 

100 

0.008250 

0.004859 

110 

0.003690 

0.005919 

120 

0.004306 

0.007565 

130 

0.005031 

0.009371 

Coefficient  of  expansion  of  air  =  0.003665. 

*  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  3*  S^rie,  Tom.  LYI. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  tlie  coefficients  of  all  three  liquids  in- 
crease with  very  great  rapidity  above  their  boiling-points,  and  that 
those  of  the  first  two  soon  exceed  the  coefficient  of  air.  The 
same  is  undoubtedly  the  case  with  hyponitric  acid ;  but  it  was 
impossible  to  push  the  experiment  above  90'',  because  the  deep 
color  of  the  vapor  obscured  the  position  of  the  summit  of  the 
liquid  column  in  the  thermometer-tube. 

These  results  confirm  the  following  observation  made  by  Thi- 
lorier,  in  1835,  in  regard  to  the  expansion  of  liquid  carbonic 
acid,  which  has  been  hitherto  received  with  great  mistrust  on 
account  of  its  paradoxical  nature,  but  which  is  now  shown  by 
Drion  to  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  laws  of  liquid  expan- 
sion :  — 

^^  This  liquid  presents  the  strange  and  paradoxical  fact  of  a 
liquid  more  expansible  than  the  gases ; in  a  word,  its  ex- 
pansion is  four  times  greater  than  air,  which  between  0^  and  30* 
expands  only  ^^y  while  the  expansion  of  liquid  carbonic  acid 
reduced  to  the  same  scale  amounts  to  H^"  * 

(257.)  Expansion  of  Water.  —  The  expansion  of  water  is  far 
more  irregular  than  that  of  any  known  liquid,  altliough  the  total 
amount  of  expansion  between  0"*  and  100"^  is  comparatively  small. 

This  fact  is  shown  by  the  table  on  page  517,  from  which  it 
appears  that  tlie  coefficient  of  water  increases  as  the  temperature 
rises  vastly  more  rapidly  than  that  of  any  other  liquid  mentioned, 
although  this  coefficient,  even  at  the  boiling-point,  is  tlie  smallest 
in  the  table  with  the  single  exception  of  that  of  mercury;  and  not 
only  does  the  coefficient  increase  with  this  unparalleled  rapidity, 
but  also  the  rate  of  increase  varies  so  irregularly,  that  it  has  been 
found  impossible  to  express  the  volume  of  water  at  different 
temperatures  by  any  single  empirical  formula.  All  this  is  time 
of  the  expansion  of  water  between  10**  and  100"*,  and  below  10' 
the  expansion  is  still  more  irregular  than  it  was  above.;  for  water 
alone  of  all  liquids  has  a  point  of  maximum  density  above  its 
freezing-point  (4**  C),  and  from  this  temperature  it  expands, 
whether  it  be  heated  or  cooled. 

(258.)  Point  of  Maximum  Density.  —  This  last  fact,  which  is, 
so  far  as  we  know,  a  unique  property  of  water,  and  seems  to 
be  a  special  adaptation  in  the  plan  of  creation,  can  be  very  well 

*  Anoales  de  Chimie  e(  de  Fhjnque^  S«  S^rie,  Tom.  LX.  p.  487. 
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iUustrated  bj  means  of  the  apparatus  represented  in  Fig.  882. 
The  apparatus  is  essentially  a  large  water  thermometer,  —  a 
glass  flask  of  about  one  litre  capacity  form- 
ing the  bulb,  and  the  tube  being  secured 
by  leather  packing  in  a  brass  cap,  which 
screws  into  a  collar  of  the  same  metal, 
cemented  to  the  neck  of  the  flask  (see  Fig. 
888).  The  temperature  of  the  water  in 
the  flask  is  given  by  a  thermometer  sus- 
pended from  a  hook  on  the  under  side  of 
the  cap,  and  the  height  of  the  column  in 
the  tube  is  observed  by  means  of  a  wooden 
scale  divided  into  millimetres,  counting 
from  a  zero-point  near  the 
lower  end. 

If  tliis  apparatus  is  placed 
in  a  cold  room,  whose  tem- 
perature is  below  the  freez- 
ing-point, and  carefully 
watched,  the  column  of 
water  in  the  tube  will  be 
seen  to  fall,  until  the  ther- 
mometer in  the  flask  marks 
about  6**.  It  wjU  then  be 
at  its  lowest  point ;  for  as 
the  temperature  falls  still 
lower,  the  liquid  column 
will  begin  to  rise  in  the  tube,  and  continue  to  rise  until  the 
water  freezes,  although  by  keeping  the  apparatus  perfectly  still 
the  water  may  be  cooled  several  degrees  below  its  normal  freez- 
ing-point before  this  takes  place. 

The  course  of  this  very  remarkable  phenomenon  may  be  best 
represented  to  the  eye  by  means  of  a  cur\'e.  In  Fig.  384,  the 
abscissas  of  the  curve  a  b  c  represent  degrees  of  temperature, 
and  the  ordinates  the  corresponding  height  of  the*  column  of 
water  in  the  tube  of  the  apparatus  (Fig.  882),  measured  from 
the  zero-mark  on  the  scale ;  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  curve 
bends  towards  the  axis  of  abscissas,  reaching  its  lowest  point  at 
the  temperature  of  about  6**.  This  curve  does  not,  however, 
represent  faithfully  the  variation  in  the  volume  of  the  water, 


Fig  888 


Fig.  882. 
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since  the  height  of  the  liquid  column  in  the  tube  depends  on  t!i3 
expansion  of  the  glass  as  well  as  on  tliat  of  tlie  enclosed  liquid. 
But  since  we  know  the  volume  of  the  glass  flask  and  its  coeffi- 
cient of  expansion,  it  is  easj  to 
calculate  the  effect  produced  by 
its  expansion  ;  and  thus  we  can 
reduce  the  observed  heights  of  the 
column  of  water  to  what  they 
would  be,  were  the  volume  of  the 
vessel  absolutely  constant.  If,  then, 
we  construct  a  curve  with  these 
corrected  heights,  we  shall  obtun 
the  curve  ad/,  which  represents 
accurately  the  variation  in  the  vol- 
ume of  water  between  0**  and  16** ; 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  liquid 
has  the  smallest  volume  (or  is  most 
dense)  at  4°. 

There  is  another  singular  fact 
connected  witli  this  phenomenon. 
Starting  from  the  point  of  maxi- 
mum density,  the  rate  of  expansion 
of  water  increases  with  very  nearly  equal  rapidity,  whether  we 
heat  or  cool  the  liquid.  This  is  illustrated  by^  the  water  tlier- 
mometcr  (Fig.  385),  in  which,  as  before  described  (219),  the 
degrees  have  been  proportioned  to  the  rate  of  expansion.  In  this 
thermometer,  as  in  the  apparatus  of  Fig.  382,  the  water  will  be 
at  the  lowest  point  at  6**,  and  from  this  temperature  tlie  water  will 
rise  wliethcr  the  instrument  be  heated  or  oooled,  the  length  of 
the  degrees  in  either  case  rapidly  increasing.  The  temperatures 
below  6^*  are  marked  in  the  jRgure  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
scale  of  the  instrimieut ;  but  here,  as  before,  the  phenomenon  is 
obscured  by  the  expansion  of  the  glass,  so  that  the  rate  of  expan- 
sion on  either  side  of  the  point  of  maximum  density  cannot  be 
directly  compared.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  it  increases  in 
both  cases  with  great  rapidity ;  and  were  the  tube  and  bulb  inex- 
pansible,  the  lowest  point  on  the  scale  would  be  4°,  and  the 
degrees  on  either  side  would  be  of  equal  lengths. 

The  fact  that  water  has  a  point  of  maximum  density  was 
first  noticed  by  the  Florentine  Academicians  as  early  as  1670 ; 


ni.884. 
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but  the  phenomenon  was  first  carefully  inves- 
tigated by  Leffibre  Gineau,  wliilo  determining 
the  French  unit  of  weight,  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century  (12).  He  fixed  the  point  of  maxi- 
mum density,  by  weighing  a  mass  of  brass  in 
water  (135)  and  comparing  the  loss  of  weight  at 
different  temperatures,  —  taking  care  to  reduce 
the  results  to  what  they  would  have  been  if  the 
volume  of  the  brass  had  remained  absolutely 
constant.  He  found  that  water  was  most  dense 
at  4**.5  C,  and  this  result  was  confirmed  subse- 
quently by  Hallstrom,*  who,  using  essentially 
the  same  process,  fixed  the  point  of  maximum 
density  at  4**.l.  Still  later,  Despretz,t  in  a  very 
extended  investigation,  published  in  1839,  on 
tlie  expansion  of  water  from  — 9**  to  +100**,  al- 
so fixed  the  point  of  maximum  density  at  4°. 
Dcspretz  used  in  his  experiment  thermometer- 
tubes,  and  measured  the  change  of  volume  by 
the  method  described  in  (253),  correcting,  of 
course,  the  observed  results  for  the  expansion 
of  the  glass.  These  observations  were  evidently 
exposed  to  all  the  uncertainties  connected  with 
t!ie  expansion  of  glass,  already  noticed  (245) ; 
and  since,  near  the  point  of  maximum  density, 
the  expansion  of  glass  bears  a  very  large  propor- 
tion to  that  of  water,  a  small  error  in  the  de- 
termination of  this  quantity  may  have  caused 
an  important  error  in  the  final  result.  In  order 
to  avoid  tliis  source  of  error,  Pliicker  and  Geiss. 
ler,J  who  have  made  the  most  recent  investi- 
gations on  this  subject,  used  thermometer-tubes 
very  ingeniously  contrived  so  that  the  expansion 
of  mercury  should  correct  that  of  the  glass. 
Tliey  found  it,  however,  impossible  to  deter- 
mine   with    absolute    accuracy   the    point    of 

*  Annales    do    Chimie    et   de    Physiqae,  2«    S^rie,   Tom. 
XXVIII.  p.  56. 
t  Comptes  Rendas,  Tom.  IV.  p.  124  ;   Tom.  X.  181 
X  Foggcndorff's  Annaleo,  Band  LXXXVL 
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maximum  density  bj  direct  obserration  ;  but  they  concluded 
tliat  it  must  be  very  near  S'^.S,  and  that  it  might  be  regarded 
for  all  practical  purposes  as  at  4**  without  sensible  error.  In- 
deed, it  is  impossible  with  our  present  methods  of  observation 
to  fix  the  point  of  maxinium  density  within  a  quarter  of  a 
Centigrade  degree  ;  nor  is  this  important,  since  tlie  volume  of 
water  does  not  vary  perceptibly  for  a  degree  on  eitlier  side  of 
this  point. 

Fig.  886  gives  a  graphic  delineation  of  the  expansion  of  water 
between  — l**  and  +12°,  according  to  the  metliod  of  analytical 


geometry.  Tlie  curve  drawn  with  a  heavy  line  has  been  plotted 
from  the  results  of  Pliicker  and  Geissler,  and  that  with  a  light 
line  from  those  of  Despretz.  The  abscissas  of  the  curves  are 
the  degrees  of  temperature,  and  the  ordinates  are  the  amounts  of 
expansion,  —  the  number  on  the  vertical  axis  being  in  each  case 
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SO  many  miUionths  of  tho  volume  at  0**.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  two  branches  of  the  curve  on  either  side  of  the  abscissa  of 
4?  are  similar,  showing,  as  stated  above,  that  the  expansion 
increases  at  the  same  rate  from  the  point  of  maximum  density, 
whether  the  water  be  heated  or  cooled. 

This  provision  in  the  constitution  of  water,  that  its  point  of 
maximum  density  is  four  degrees  above  the  freezing-point,  is  one 
of  great  importance  in  the  economy  of  nature  ;  for  were  it  not 
for  this  apparent  exception  to  an  otherwise  universal  law,  all  the 
ponds  and  lakes  of  our  northern  climates  would  be  converted 
every  winter  into  a  solid. mass  of  ice.  It  must  be  remembered, 
that  all  liquids  are  poor  conductors  of  heat,  and  that  they  can 
only  be  heated  or  cooled  by  a  circulation  of  their  particles,  by 
which  each  in  its  turn  is  brought  in  contact  with  some  hot  or 
cold  surface.  Hence  we  cannot  cool  a  liquid  by  removing  the 
heat  from  below.  The  lowest  stratum  of  liquids,  it  is  true, 
readily  yields  its  heat ;  but  since  its  density  is  thus  increased,  it 
remains  persistently  at  the  bottom,  and  then  its  poor  conducting 
power  comes  into  play,  and  prevents  the  escape  of  the  heat  from 
the  great  mass  of  the  liquid  above.  We  can  easily,  however, 
cool  a  liquid  by  removing  the  heat  from  the  upper  surface,  for 
then  the  particles  of  liquid  sink  as  fast  as  they  are  cooled,  until 
the  whole  mass  is  reduced  to  a  uniform  temperature. 

Such  a  circulation  as  this  takes  place  in  every  pond  as  the 
winter's  cold  increases,  and  continues  until  the  temperature  of 
the  mass  of  water  has  been  reduced  to  4^ ;  but  as  the  tempera- 
ture approaches  the  point  of  maximum  density,  the  circulation 
slackens,  and  is  entirely  arrested  when  that  point  is  fully  reached. 
The  surface  water  cools  still  lower,  and  finally  freezes  ;  but  then 
the  ice,  being  a  poor  conductor  of  heat,  and  floating  on  the  sur- 
face, serves  as  a  cloak  to  the  pond,  so  that  during  the  coldest 
winter  a  thermometer  will  always  indicate  a  temperature  of  4^ 
if  sunk  only  a  few  feet  below  the  ice. 

If  water  had  been  constituted  like  other  liquids,  the  circula- 
tion just  described  would  have  continued  down  to  the  freezing- 
point,  and  the  ice,  being  now  heavier  than  the  water,  would  have 
first  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  pond,  and  gradually  accumu- 
lated until  the  whole  mass  of  water  was  frozen.  On  such  a  body 
of  ice  the  hottest  summers  would  have  produced  but  little  effect ; 
and  as  now  during  the  winter  the  water  freezes  only  to  the  depth 
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of  a  few  feet,  so  then  during  the  summer  the  ice  would  only  haTO 
melted  on  the  surface.  Thus  it  is  that  the  order  of  creation  de- 
pends on  an  apparent  exception  to  a  general  law,  so  slight  add  fo 
limited  in  its  extent  that  it  can  only  be  detected  bj  the  most 
refined  experiments. 

A  point  of  maximum  density  has  not  been  obserred  with  cer- 
tainty in  any  liquid  except  water ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  possible 
that  such  a  point  may  exist  in  a  few  melted  metals,  such  as  cast- 
iron,  antimony,  and  bismuth,  which,  like  water,  expand  on  becom- 
ing solid.  These  substances,  however,  are  liquid  only  at  high 
temperatui*es,  at  which  it  is  impossible  to  make  accurate  meas- 
urements. On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  proved  in  the  case  of 
*  many  liquids,  which,  like  olive-oil,  contract  on  solidifying,  that 
there  is  no  point  of  maximum  density. 

Despretz  has  carefully  studied  *  the  effect  of  salts  dissolved  in 
water  on  its  point  of  maximum  density.  He  found,  in  general, 
that  aqueous  solutions  have  a  point  of  maximum  density,  which 
may  be,  however,  below  the  normal  freezing-pohit  of  the  solution 
when  the  quantity  of  salt  dissolved  is  considerable.  The  point 
of  maximum  density  sinks  very  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  salt  dissolved,  and  more  rapidly  than  the  freezing-point, 
so  as  finally  to  fall  below  it  (271).  A  table  will  be  found  in  the 
memoir  just  referred  to,  giving  the  point  of  maximum  density, 
as  well  as  the  freezing-point,  in  solutions  of  various  salts  at  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  concentration. 

(259.)  Volume  of  Water  at  different  Temperatures.  —  Several 
experimenters,  but  especially  Despretz,  Pierre,  and  Kopp,  have 
determined  the  volume  of  the  same  quantity  of  water  at  differ- 
ent temperatures  between  -r-15°  and  100® ;  and  then,  by  means 
of  interpolation  formute,  calculated  the  volume  for  every  degree 
between  these  limits.  The  volumes  and  corresponding  specific 
gravities,  as  thus  calculated  by  Kopp,  are  given  in  Table  XVI. 
As  already  stated,  it  is  impossible  to  express  the  volume  of 
water  at  all  temperatures  by  any  single  formula;  but  the  fol- 
lowing formulae  will  give  the  volume  very  closely  over  an  in- 
terval of  twenty-five  degrees.  The  first  of  these  was  calculated 
by  Frankenhcim  from  Pierre's  experiments,  the  rest  are  by 
Kopp. 

•  Comptea  Rendtu,  Tom.  IV.  p.  435. 
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Between  — 15**  and  0**, 

V=  1  —  0.00009417<  +  0.000001449<«  —  0.0000005985  A 

Between  0*  and  25**, 

F=  1  —  0.000061045  <  +  0.0000077183  <«  —  0.00000008734  <» 

Between  25*  and  50®, 

V—1  —  0.000065415  <  +  0.0000077587 1^  —  0.000000035408  A 
Between  50°  and  75*, 

V=  1  4-  0.00005916<  +  0.0000031849  <«  +  0.0000000072848 <•. 

Between  75*  and  100*, 

F=  1  +  0.00008645<  -f  0.0000031892^  -f  0.0000000024487 A 

(260.)  The  Coefficient  of  Expansion  of  Water.  —  We  liave 
assumed  that  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  a  substance  at  any 
given  temperature,  t,  is  the  small  fraction  of  its  volume  by  which 
one  cubic  centimetre  of  the  substance  will  increase  when  heated 
from  <*  to  (t  + 1)'  ;  and  this  assumption  is  sufficiently  correct  in 
the  case  of  most  substances,  for  we  may  regard  the  rate  of  expan- 
sion as  constant  through  one  degree.  The  coefficient  of  expan- 
sion of  water,  however,  increases  so  rapidly,  that  we  cannot 
without  error  regard  it  as  absolutely  the  same  even  for  one 
degree ;  and  we  must  therefore  define  the  coefficient  of  water 
at  any  given  temperature,  ^*,  as  the  small  fraction  of  its  volume 
by  which  one  cubic  centimetre  would  expand,  when  heated  from 
/*  to  (/  + 1)*5  if  the  rate  of  expansion  were  the  same  during  the 
interval  that  it  is  at  f. 

Wo  easily  obtain  from  [166],  for  the  value  of  the  coefficient  of 
expansion  at  any  given  temperature,  t,  the  value 

in  which  V  is  the  volume  of  the  liquid  at  a  given  temperature,  ty 
and  Y'  the  volume  at  a  temperature,  t'y  a  few  degrees  higher. 
This  formula,  like  our  first  definition,  assumes  that  the  coefficient 
is  constant  between  t  and  V  degrees.  We  may  evidently,  how- 
ever, conform  the  formula  to  the  definition  just  given,  by  making 
the  interval  of  temperature  /'  —  t  infinitely  small.  It  may  then 
be  expressed  by  d  ty  and  the  corresponding  difference  of  volume. 
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or  P  —  F,  will  be  cf  F.      Making  these  substitutions^   [182] 
becomes 

d  V 
Since  now  we  can  easily  obtain  the  value  of  -jr-  hj  differen- 
tiating one  or  the  other  of  the  values  of  F  on  page  527,  we  call 
easily  calculate  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  water  at  any  given 
temperature,  by  simply  dividing  this  differential  coefficient  by  tlie 
value  of  V  for  the  given  temperature,  calculated  by  means  of  the 
formula  just  referred  to.  Such  calculations  would  show  that 
the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  water  varies  from  zero  at  the 
point  of  maximum  density  to  0.00076487  at  lOO"*,  the  rate  of 
expansion  increasing  far  more  rapidly  than  that  of  any  other 
liquid  known. 

Eocpansion  of  Gases. 

(261.)  The  differences  between  the  amounts  of  expansion  of 
different  gases  for  the  same  increase  of  temperature  are  far  less 
than  witli  either  liquids  or  solids ;  indeed,  they  are  so  small,  that, 
previous  to  the  refined  investigations  of  Regnault  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  all  gases  was  supposed  to  be 
absolutely  the  same.  The  annexed  table  gives  the  results  of 
Rcgnault's  determinations  of  the  coefficients  of  expansion  of  a 
few  of  the  best-known  gases  ;  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
coefficients  of  the  first  four,  which  have  not  yet  been  condensed 
to  liquids,  are  all  sensibly  the  same,  while  the  coefficients  of  the 
last  three,  all  condensible  gases,  are  considerably  greater,  and 
tlie  greater  in  proportion  to  the  readiness  with  which  they  may  be 
condensed. 

Coeffieienti  of  Expansion  of  Gases, 

Under  Undar 


Air, 0.003665  0.003670 

Nitrogen,    ....  0.003668  0.003670 

Hydrogen,      ....  0.003667  0.003661 

Oxide  of  Carbon,        .         .  0.003667  0.003669 

Carbonic  Acid,        .                 .  0.003688  0.003710 

Cyanogen 0.003829  0.003877 

Sulphurous  Add,   .                .  0.003845  0.003908 
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The  first  four  coefficients,  those  of  the  constituents  of  air  and 
water,  may  be  regarded  as  identical,  at  least  for  all  practical 
purposes ;  and  if  considered  equal  to  0.003666+,  the  expansion 
for  one  hundred  degrees  will  be  represented  by  the  vulgar  frac- 
tion Ji,  which  can  be  easily  remembered.  In  like  manner,  the 
expansion  for  one  degree  may  be  represented  very  closely  by  the 
vulgar  fraction  yf  g.  Hence  273  cTml'  of  any  permanent  gas  at 
0®  become  274  c1in.'  at  V  ;  and  if  we  assimie  that  the  expansion 
is  exactly  proportional  to  the  temperature,  tliey  will  become 
(273  +  0  cTm.*  at  f*.  Moreover,  representing  by  V  any  volume 
of  a  permanent  gas  at  0°,  we  shall  have  by  [166],  for  the  volume 
at  (*,  the  expression, 


F'=  F(l  +  0.00366  0. 


[184.] 


The  values  of  (1  +  0.00366  f)  for  every  tenth  of  a  degree  from 
— 2**  to  40®,  with  their  corresponding  logarithms,  are  given  in 
Tables  XI.  and  XII.  for  convenience  of  computation. 

The  coefficient  of  expansion  of  a  gas  may  be  estimated  in  two 
ways.  In  the  first  place,  we  may  measure  the  increase  of  volume 
which  the  gas  undergoes,  supposing  the  pressure  on  the  gas  to 
remain  constant  while  the  volume  expands;  or,  in  the  second 
place,  keeping  the  volume  the  same,  we  can  measure  the  in- 
creased tension  which  the  gas  exerts  owing  to  the  increased 
temperature ;  and  we  can  then  calculate  by  [98]  what  would 
have  been  the  increased  volume  had  the  gas  been  allowed  to 
expand.  The  difference  between  these  two  methods  will  be  better 
understood  by  experimental  illustration. 

In  Fig.  387,  £  is  a  glass  globe 
holding  fjpom  1,000  to  800  c75L* 
of  perfectly  dry  gas,  whose  coeffi- 
cient of  expansion  is  to  be  meas- 
ured. This  globe  is  filled  by 
exhausting  the  air  by  means  of 
an  air-pump,  connected  by  a  flex- 
ible hose  with  the  tube  p,  and 
then  allowing  the  gas  to  enter 
through  tubes  filled  with  pumice- 
stone,  moistened  with  sulphuric 
acid,  or  with  chloride  of  calcium,  ^'  887. 

two  substances  which  have  a  very  strong  attraction  for  water  (see 
45 
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Fig.  888).  The  exhaustion  is  repeated,  and  fresh  gas  admitted, 
twenty  or  thirty  times,  until  the  gas  in  the  globe  and  the  con- 
necting tubes  is  known  to  be  pure  and  dry.  Tlie  connection 
between  the  globe  and  the  pump  is  now  closed  by  turning  a 
ihree-tDay  stopcock  at  a,  leaving,  however,  the  connection  be- 
tween the  globe  and  the  manometer-tube  a^  y  still  open.  The 
construction  of  this  manometer  has  already  been  described 
(168,  2).  When  the  apparatus  has  been  thus  filled  with  a 
gas,  the  coefficient  of  expansion  may  be  readily  determined  by 
either  of  the  two  methods  just  mentioned. 

First  Method.  We  begin  the  determination  by  surrounding 
the  globe,  supported  in  a  copper  boiler,  as  represented  in  the 
figure,  with  pounded  ice,  so  as  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  the 
enclosed  gas  to  O"*.  We  then  regulate  the  quantity  of  mercury 
in  the  manometer  so  that  the  columns  in  the  two  tubes  shall 
stand  at  the  same  height,  as,  for  example,  a,  which  is  carefully 
noted.  This  is  readily  effected  by  either  drawing  out  mercury  at 
the  lower  stopcock,  or  by  pouring  it  in  at  the  mouth  of  the  open 
tube.  When  the  adjustment  is  perfect,  we  build  a  fire  under  the 
copper  boiler  and  surround  the  globe  with  steam,  by  which  the 
temperature  of  the  gas  is  soon  raised  to  100"^.  The  increased 
elasticity  of  the  gas  due  to  the  increased  temperature  will  drive 
out  a  portion  into  the  manometer-tube,  forcing  down  the  mercury- 
column.  A  quantity  of  mercury  is  now  drawn  off  at  the  lower 
stopcock,  until  the  columns  in  the  two  tubes  again  stand  at  the 
same  level.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  gas  is  exposed  to  the 
same  pressure  as  before,  and  we  then  read  off  the  increased 
volume  by  means  of  graduations  on  the  tube  provided  for  the 
purpose. 

Let  us  represent  the  observed  increase  of  volume  in  this  experiment 
by  r,  and  let  us  assume  that  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  barometer,  remained  constant  at  76  c.  m.  during  the  ex- 
periment If  now  we  represent  the  volume  of  air  in  the  globe  at  0^  by 
K,  it  is  evident  that,  if  heated  so  that  it  could  expand  freely,  this  volume 
would  becooie  at  100°,  V  {l-^-K  100) ;  an  expression  in  which  K  is  the 
coefficient  of  expansion  required.  In  the  apparatus  before  us,  however, 
the  excess  of  gas  due  to  the  expansion  escapes  into  the  tube  dafij  where 
it  is  exposed  to  a  much  lower  temperature.  Call  this  temperature,  which 
is  always  carefully  observed,  f.  The  volume  of  this  small  ataiount  of  gas, 
had  its  temperature  been  maintained  at  100°,  would  evidently  have  been 
V  (1  -)-  A'  [100  —  <]),  so  that  we  have  the  equation 
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K(i  +  jrioo)=  r+t^(i  +  jr[ioo— Q       [186.] 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  glass  globe  expands  as  well  as 
the  gas,  and  therefore  contains  at  100^  a  larger  volume  of  gas  than  at  0^. 
This  increased  volume  can  be  readily  calculated  from  the  coefficient  of 
expansion  of  glass  (-K"'),  and  is  V{1  -{-X'  100).  Substituting  this  value 
for  Fin  the  second  member  of  [185],  we  obtain 

F(i4-jrioo)=  F(i4-jr'ioo)  +  !;(i+jr[ioo— <]); 

which  gives,  for  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  gas  under  constant  pres- 
sure, the  value 

«  100  VK^  +  v  r-j.^-, 

Second  Method.  In  order  to  determine  the  coefficient  of  ex- 
pansion by  the  second  method,  we  arrange  the  apparatus  exactly 
as  before,  so  that  the  mercury  stands  at  tlie  same  level  (a,  Fig. 
887)  in  both  tubes  of  the  manometer  when  the  globe  is  sur- 
rounded by  ice.  We  then,  as  before,  raise  the  temperature  of 
the  globe  to  100** ;  but  instead  of  allowing  the  gas  to  expand  into 
the  tube  d  a  a,  we  pour  mercury  into  the  tube  fi  y,  in  order  to 
balance  the  increased  tension  of  the  gas  and  retain  the  volume 
constant.  Lastly,  we  carefully  measure,  by  means  of  a  cathe- 
tometer,  the  difference  of  height  (a,  j')  of  the  mercury  columns 
in  the  two  tubes  of  the  manometer ;  and,  having  observed  the 
temperature  of  the  apparatus,  reduce  the  observed  height  to 
what  it  would  have  been  at  0**.  Represent  this  height  by  h^. 
Knowing  now  the  volume  of  the  globe  at  0**  (F),  the  height  of 
the  barometer  at  the  time  of  the  experiment  (S)j  and  the  co- 
efficient of  expansion  of  glass  ^K'^y  we  have  all  the  data  required 
for  calculating  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  air. 

When  the  globe  was  at  0^,  the  gas  was  exposed  to  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  or  Ho ;  but  afler  the  globe  had  been  heated  to  100^,  the  pres- 
sure required  to  retain  the  volume  of  the  gas  the  same  as  before  was 
/?J  _|_  ^p.  We  can  now  easily  calculate  from  Mariotte's  law  [98]  what 
would  be  the  volume  of  this  gas  if  exposed  only  to  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere ;  in  other  words,  if  allowed  to  expand  freely.  It  will  be  found 
to  be 

F'  =  F^+-^.  [187.] 

Bat  by  [166]  the  increased  volume  of  the  gas  at  100^,  or  V'p  is  abo  equal 
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tor(14.^100),8othat  r(l  +  iriOO)=  V^'^^.     We  must 

remember,  however,  that  although  the  volume  of  the  gas  has  been  appar- 
ently kept  constant  during  the  experiment,  it  has  not  been  so  in  realitj, 
owing  to  the  expansion  of  the  glass  globe.  In  consequence  of  this  expan- 
sion, the  volume  of  the  globe  at  lOO*  is  ^(1  4"-^''  100)  ;  and  this  value 
should  evidently  be  substituted  for  V  in  the  second  member  of  the  last 
equation.     Making  this  substitution,  we  obtain 

1+^100  =  (1  +  ^'100)  ^^  +  ^  ; 

jr==jr'  +  ^-i^tg^-  [188.] 


whence 


In  this  example,  as  in  the  last,  we  have  assumed  that  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  was  constant  during  the  experiment  When  this  is  not 
the  case,  certain  obvious  changes  must  be  made  in  the  formulae.  More- 
over, in  the  practical  application  of  these  methods,  certain  precautions 
must  be  taken,  whidi  will  be  found  described  at  length  in  Regnaalfs 
original  memoir*  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  modificatiooB  of 
the  apparatus  best  adapted  for  each  method. 

(262,)  General  Results  — Regnault  found  that  the  two  meth- 
ods just  described  for  determining  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of 
gases  yielded  shghtly  different  results.  This  will  be  seen  bj  re- 
curring to  the  table  on  page  528.  The  first  column  gives  the 
coefficient  as  determined  from  tlie  increased  elasticity,  the  volume 
remaining  constant.  The  second  colunm  gives  the  coefficient  as 
determined  from  the  mcreased  volume,  the  pressure  remaining 
constant.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  difference  between  the 
two  results,  although  very  small  with  the  permanent  gases,  is 
quite  large  with  those  that  can  be  easily  reduced  to  the  liquid 
state ,  and  it  will  bo  remembered  that  it  is  these  very  gases  which 
yield  most  readily  to  compression,  and  hence  deviate  most  mark- 
edly from  the  law  of  Mariotte.  Moreover,  the  fact  that,  with  the 
exception  of  hydrogen,  the  coefficients  under  constant  volume 
are  less  than  those  under  constant  pressure,  is  easily  explained. 
In  the  method  employed,  the  gases  are  exposed  to  a  greater 
pressure  at  100**  than  at  0**  By  this  pressure  they  are  con- 
densed more  than  we  assumed  by  applying  the  law  of  Mariotte 
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in  our  calciilation  fts  if  it  were  exact,  and  consequently  the  effect 
of  the  increased  temperature  is  really  greater  than  appears.  In 
otlier  words,  the  mercury-column  A©  measures,  not  simply  the 
increased  tension  of  the  gas  caused  by  the  increased  temperature, 
but  the  difference  between  the  increased  tension  and  the  in- 
creased compressibility.  In  the  case  of  hydrogen,  which,  unlike 
all  other  gases,  is  compressed  less  than  the  law  of  Mariotte  re- 
quires, the  variation  is  in  the  opposite  direction.  (Compare 
page  296.) 

Renault  also  discovered,  what  indeed  might  be  inferred  from 
the  facts  already  stated,  that  the  coefficients  of  expansion  of  all 
gases  except  hydrogen  increase  with  the  pressure  to  which  they 
are  exposed.  The  greater  the  pressure  on  a  mass  of  gas,  and 
hence  the  greater  its  density,  the  greater  is  the  amount  of  its 
expansion  for  the  same  difference  of  temperature ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  less  the  pressure  and  density,  the  smaller  the 
amount  of  expansion.  The  coefficient  of  expansion  in  any  case 
increases  with  the  pressure  in  proportion  as  the  compressibility 
of  the  gas  deviates  from  the  law  of  Mariotte,  and  hence  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  coefficients  of  different  gases  are  the  more 
decided  the  greater  the  pressure  to  which  the  gases  are  exposed. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  the  pressure  diminishes,  the  coefficients  of 
expansion  of  different  gases  approach  equality;  and  it  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  all  gases  in  the  state  of  extreme  expansion  would 
have  the  same  coefficient.     (Compare  page  297.) 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  all  gases  have  the  same  coefficient  of 
expansion,  in  so  far  as  they  obey  the  law  of  Mariotte.  In  the 
case  of  those  gases  which  have  not  been  liquefied,  and  which  con- 
form very  closely  to  Mariotte's  law,  the  coefficients  of  expansion 
tinder  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  are  sensibly  equal,  and 
even  in  the  case  of  the  condensible  gases  tlie  differences  are 
very  small,  amounting  in  no  case  to  more  than  three  units  in  the 
fourth  decimal  figure.  We  may  therefore  say  that  the  coeffi- 
cient of  expansion  of  all  gases  under  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere is  equal  to  0.0036,  within  three  ten-thousandths. 

(263.)  Air-Thermometer.  —  We  have  seen  that  the  defects 
of  the  mercury-thermometer  arise  from  two  causes  ;  first,  the 
slowly  increasing  rate  of  expansion  of  mercury  as  the  tempera- 
ture rises,  and,  secondly,  the  irregular  and  uncertain  expansion 
of  the  glass  bulb-  Both, of  these  defects  may  be  avoided  by  using 
45* 
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air  as  the  tliermometric  material :  the  first,  because  the  expan- 
sion of  air  is  exactly  proportional  to  the  temperature  ;  and  the 
second,  because  the  expansion  of  air  is  so  much  greater  than  that 
of  glass  that  the  irregularities  in  the  expansion  of  the  latter 
may  be  overlooked.    It  is,  however,  by  no  means  so  easy  to  meas- 
ure the  volume  of  a  gas  as  that  of  a  liquid.     The  volume  of  a 
liquid  is  not  affected  by  the  changing  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere, while  that  of  a  gas  is  ;  so  that  while  a  small  increase  in 
the  volume  of  a  quantity  of  mercury  enclosed  in  a  common  the^ 
mometer  can  be  measured  by  the  mere  inspection  of  the  divis- 
ions on  the  stem,  the  amount  of  expansion  of  a  quantity  of  air 
confined  in  a  glass  bulb,  although  much  larger,  can  only  be 
determined  with  certainty  by  a  tedious  process,  occupying  sev- 
eral hours.      Thus,  although  with  an  air-thermometer  we  can 
measure  temperatures  with  accuracy  to  the  hundredth  of  a  Centi- 
grade degree,  yet  it  requires  a  day  to  make  a  single  observation. 
The  air-thermometer  is,  therefore,  of  no  use,  except  in  the  few 
cases  which  require  the  very  highest  degree  of  scientific  precision. 
In  such  cases  it  is  an  invaluable  instnmient ;  but  even  tlien,  as 
in  all  other  scientific  measurements,  the  greatest  attainable  accu- 
racy can  only  be  gained  at  the  cost  of  time,  labor,  and  skill. 


f%.888. 


(264.)  RegnaulCs  Air-  Thermometer.  ^-  The  air-thermometer, 
which  is  used  only  in  delicate  measurements  of  temperature,  ia 
represented  in  Figs.  388  and  389.  It  consists  of  a  cylindrical 
reservoir  of  glass,  B,  opening  into  a  capillary  tube  bent  at  right 
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angles  and  drawn  out  to  a  fine  point.  In  order  to  estimate  tem- 
peratures with  tliis  instrument,  it  is  first  filled  by  means  of  an 
air-pump  and  drying-tubes,  as  shown  in  Fig.  388,  with  perfectly 
dry  air,  and  then  exposed  to  the  temperature  to  be  measured, 
which  we  will  call  T®.  When  an  equilibrium  of  temperature 
has  been  established  between  the  thermometer  and  the  heated 
substance,  the  fine  opening  is  closed 
with  a  blowpipe,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  height  of  the  barometer  is  noted, 
which  we  will  call  H^.  The  air  in  the 
thermometer  is  now  expanded  to  the 
extent  corresponding  to  T*,  and  the  next 
step  is  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  this 
expansion,  since  we  can  easily  calculate 
from  this  the  temperature  T^.  For  tjiis 
purpose,  we  place  the  thermometer  upon 
the  metallic  support  represented  in  Fig. 
389.  The  reservoir  of  the  thermometer 
rests  upon  three  brass  knobs,  and  is  kept 
in  its  place  by  means  of  a  binding  screw. 
The  tube  of  the  thermometer  passes 
through  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the 
brass  stage  A^  and  the  end  dips  under 
mercury  contained  in  the  glass  dish  C, 
The  bent  end  of  the  tube  is  adjusted  opposite  to  an  iron  spoon,  a, 
filled  with  wax,  which  can  be  pushed  forward  on  its  support,  5, 
80  as  to  close  the  end  of  the  tube  while  under  mercury,  when 
necessary.  These  adjustments  having  been  completed,  the  tip 
end  of  the  tube  is  broken  off  with  a  pair  of  pliers,  when  the 
mercury  immediately  rushes  up  into  the  thermometer  and  par- 
tially fills  it.  The  thermometer  is  next  surrounded  with  pulver- 
ized ice,  wliich  is  piled  up  on  the  stage,  G ;  and  when  the  air  in 
the  reservoir  has  fallen  to  0*,  the  end  of  the  tube  a  is  carefully 
plugged  up  by  means  of  the  wax  in  the  iron  spoon,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  height  of  the  barometer  (-ff')  is  carefully  noted. 
The  ice  is  now  removed,  and  when  the  temperature  of  the  mer- 
cury in  the  thermometer  has  been  restored  to  that  of  the  air,  the 
height  of  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  above  that  in  the 
reservoir  is  carefully  measured.  We  will  call  it  A ,  and  hence 
the  air  in  the  thermometer,  at  the  moment  the  tube  was  plugged 


Fig.  889. 
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with  wax,  must  have  been  exposed  to  the  pressure  of  H'  —  k. 
This  measurement  is  easily  made  bj  means  of  a  cathetometer 
and  the  screw  g^  in  the  manner  previously  explained  in  connec- 
tion with  Regnault's  barometer  (159). 

It  IB  next  neoessarj,  in  order  to  determine  the  temperature  to  whicb 
the  thermometer  has  been  exposed,  to  ascertain,  first,  the  volume  of  air 
remaining  in  the  thermometer  after  contraction,  and,  secondly,  the  volume 
originally  contained  in  it.  For  this  purpose,  the  thermometer  is  removed 
from  its  support  and  weighed ;  call  this  weight  TFI  The  thermometer  is 
then  fiUed  tompletely  with  mercury  at  0^  and  weighed ;  call  tins  second 
weight  W.  Lastly,  it  is  completely  emptied,  and  the  glass  weighed  by 
itself;  call  this  last  weight  w.  We  have  now  all  the  data  for  calculating 
the  amount  of  expansion  of  the  air,  and  consequently  the  temperature 
required.  Before  commencing  the  calculation,  we  must  reduce  the  ob- 
served heights  of  the  barometer  (ZTand  H')  and  mercuty-column  {h)  to 
0**  by  the  method  given  in  (251).  We  will  call  these  corrected  heights 
H^  H'^  h^    We  can  then  readily  calculate  the  following  quantities. 

W  — IT  =  weight  of  mercury  which  fills  the  thermometer  at  0^ 

— - —  =  capacity  of  thermometer  at  0**  when  ^=:z  Sp.Gr.  of  mercury. 

'~^  (14"-^'  ^)  =  capacity  of  thermometer  at  7~,  when  ir'= co- 
efficient of  expansion  of  glass. 
W  — 19  =:  weight  of  mercury  which  entered  the  thermometer  on  break- 
ing the  tip,  the  temperature  of  the  thermometer  being  0". 

=  volume  of  mercury  which  entered  the  thermometer  on  break- 
ing the  tip,  the  temperature  of  the  thermometer  being  0^. 

^  volume  of  air  in  the  thermometer  at  the  moment  of  plugging 


with  wax,  exposed  to  a  pressure  H'^  —  h^  and  to  a  tem- 
perature of  0**. 

•  — %=^r-^  =  volume  which  same  air  would  have  under  76  cm. 

andO°. 

—  •  — V       (l-^-K  T)  =  volume  which  same  air  would  have 

*  under  J9^c.m.  and  7^. 

By  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  this  volume  of  air  just  filled  the  ther- 
mometer at  T^  and  under  barometric  pressure  J7o;  hence 

ty  of  theim(»neter  at  7~ ; 
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Put 

m : 


and  we  hav^ 


^ZZ    •    ^''h,^\^^    J5:=  0.00867;    [190.] 
^  ~  m  0.00367—^'*  ^^^^'^ 


By  means  of  [189]  and  [190]  we  can  easily  calculate  the  temperature 
from  the  experimental  data.  The  coefficient  of  expansion  of  glass  is  the 
only  uncertain  element  which  enters  into  the  calculation.  When  the  ther- 
mometers are  made  of  the  common  crown-glass  of  Paris,  the  coefficients 
of  expansion  may  be  taken  from  the  table  on  page  497,  estimating  roughly 
the  required  temperature,  as  can  easily  be  done  by  means  of  a  common 
mercury-thermometer.  When,  however,  such  thermometers  cannot  be 
obtained,  it  is  best  to  have  a  number  made  from  the  same  pot  of  glass, 
and  ascertain  carefully  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  this  glass  between 
0**  and  every  fifty  degrees  up  to  350°.  These  coefficients  can  afterwards 
be  used  in  all  experiments  with  the  same  set  of  thermometers. 

(265.)  By  substituting  T  for  100,  we  can  easily  obtain  from 
[186]  and  [188],  by  transposition,  the  value  of  Tin  terms  of  the 
coefficient  of  expansion  of  air;  and  since  this  coefficient  is  accu- 
•  rately  known,  either  of  the  methods  of  (261)  may  be  used  for 
determining  temperature.  The  form  which  has  been  given  by 
Begnault  to  the  manometric  apparatus,  when  used  for  this* pur- 
pose, has  already  been  represented  in  Fig.  273.  The  glass  tube 
ab  c,  which  serves  as  an  air-thermometer,  is  closed  by  a  stopcock 
r,  and  can  be  connected  to  the  manometer  by  a  brass  collar  of 
peculiar  construction,  as  before  described  (see  Figs.  274  and  276). 
The  air-thermometer  having  been  exposed  to  the  temperature  to 
be  measured,  the  stopcock  r  having  been  closed  at  the  moment  of 
observation,  and  the  height  of  the  barometer  noted,  we  can  easily 
determine  the  temperature  in  the  following  way. 

In  the  first  place,  mercury  is  poured  into  the  manometer  at  K  until  the 
tube  h  gf  \s  completely  filled,  and  when  the  mercury  begins  to  drop  from 
the  open  end  sXfy  the  air^thermometer  is  connected.  The  thermometer  is 
now  surrounded  with  melting  ice  in  order  to  reduce  its  temperature  to  0% 
and  before  the  stopcock  r  is  opened,  a  quantity  of  mercury  is  drawn  out  of 
the  manometer  at  Ry  in  order  to  make  a  great  difference  of  level  between 
the  two  columns.  On  opening  the  stopcock  r,  a  portion  of  the  air  in 
the  thermometer  passes  into  the  tube  gh;  and  mercury  mast  be  agaui 
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poured  into  the  tabe  k  t,  until  the  surfiice  of  the  column  in  the  tube  gk 
coincides  exactly  with  a  mark,  a,  on  the  side  of  the  tube.  The  detenm- 
nation  is  then  completed  bj  measuring  with  a  cathetometer  the  difference 
of  level  of  the  two  mercury-columns,  noting  the  temperature  of  the  ma- 
nometer by  means  of  the  thermometer  t,  and  observing  the  height  of  the 
barometer,  ^e  have  now  the  following  data  for  calculation,  the  heights 
of  the  mercury-columns  having  been  reduced  to  0** :  — 

ff^  =  height  of  barometer  at  the  moment  of  observing  the  temperature. 
H^  =  height  of  barometer  at  the  moment  of  measuring  the  difference  of 

level 
Aq   =  difference  of  level  as  measured  by  the  cathetometer. 

V  =  capacity  of  air-thermometer  at  0^. 

V  =  capacity  of  manometer-tube  between/  and  the  mark  a. 

t     =  temperature  of  the  manometer  at  the  time  of  the  experiment 
T    =  required  temperature  to  which  the  thermometer  was  exposed. 

K    =  coefficient  of  expansion  of  glass. 

0.00367  =  coefficient  of  expansion  of  air. 

0.0012921  gram.  ==  weight  of  one  cubic  centimetre  of  air  at  0^  and  76  c.  m. 

The  volume  of  air  in  the  air-thermometer  and  in  the  manometer-tube, 
when  the  value  h^  was  measui^ed,  was  evidently  F-|-  v  ;  the  portion  V  at 
the  temperature  of  0®,  the  portion  v  2X  f^  and  the  whole  under  a  pre^ 
sure  H^  —  h^  [106].  Reducing  by  [166]  the  volume  v  to  what  it  would 
be  at  0%  and  reducing  by  [107]  the  sum  of  the  volumes  at  0°  to  what 
this  tptal  volume  would  be  under  the  normal  pressure  of  the  atmosphere^ 
we  easily  obtain  for  the  weight  of  this  mass  of  air, 

0.0012921  fr+r ^ 1  :^^-^«. 

L     ^      1  -f  0.00367 1\      76 

But  we  know  that  this  same  mass  of  air  at  the  temperature  T  (that  is, 
at  the  moment  of  closing  the  stopcock  r),  and  under  the  pressure  H'^  (the 
height  of  the  barometer  at  the  time),  occupied  just  the  volume  of  the  air- 
thermometer  at  that  temperature^  or  K  (1  -^K  T).  Reducing  this  volume 
to  what  it  would  be  at  0**  and  76  c.  m.,  and  multiplying  this  reduced 
volume  by  the  weight  of  one  cubic  centimetre  of  air,  we  obtain  a  second 
expression  for  the  weight  of  the  given  mass  of  air,  which,  in  the  following 
equation,  is  put  equal  to  the  first :  — 

«-«<>i292i  r^^+fef.r  -f =0.0012921  [r+.  j:p5^J^-J', 

or  reducing 

l-fO.O0S67  .  r  ~  L    "^  "^        1+0.00867  .  i\       H*n     '      L^^H 
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All  the  terms  of  the  second  member  of  this  equation  are  known  quantities 
except  Fand  Vj  and  these  can  easily  be  obtained  in  the  following  way. 

In  the  first  place,  we  fill  the  manometer-tube  with  mercury,  as  before,  and 
then  slowly,  by  the  stopcock  i?,  draw  off  the  mercury  into  a  tared  vessel 
until  the  surface  of  the  column  coincides  with  the  mark  a.  The  weight 
of  this  mercury  divided  by  its  specific  gravity  [56]  is  equal  to  v.  We 
then  attach  the  air-thermometer  (the  stopcock  r  being  open),  and  observe 
the  height  of  the  barometer,  J9^.  Since  the  mercury  is  at  the  same  level 
in  both  tubes  of  the  manometer,  the  confined  volume  of  air  (  V-\-  v)  is  of 
course  exposed  to  the  pressure  ff^.  We  next  draw  off  more  mercury 
at  JR  until  the  the  level  of  the  column  in  the  tube  A  ^  sinks  to  a  second 
mark,^.  The  weight  of  this  mass  of  mercury  divided  by  its  specific 
gravity  gives  the  volume  of  the  tube  between  a  and  •&,  which  we  will  call 
v^.  Lastly,  we  measure  the  difference  of  level  of  the  mercury-columns  in 
the  two  tubes  of  the  manometer,  which  we  will  call  h^  At  this  moment 
the  volume  of  the  confined  air  is  V-\-  v  -|-  r',  and,  assuming  that  the 
height  of  the  barometer  has  not  changed  during  the  short  interval  occu- 
pied by  the  experiment,  this  volume  is  exposed  to  the  pressure  ITq — h^ 
The  values  F-|-t>  and  F-|-t;-|-t/  are  then  the  volumes  of  the  same 
mass  of  air  under  the  pressures  Bq  and  Bq — h^  respectively.  Hence, 
by  [98], 

r-fr      _H^  —  h^ 
K+r  +  t/  —       J7o  L        J 

and  from  this  equation  we  can  easily  deduce  the  value  of  V^  since  all  the 
other  terms  are  known. 

(266.)  Air-Pyrometer.  —  By  substituting  for  the  glass  ther- 
mometer (a  b  c,  Fig.  273)  a  thermometer  made  of  some  refrac- 
tory substance,  the  apparatus  described  in  the  last  section  may  be 
used  for  measuring  very  high  temperatures.  Pouillet*  employed 
for  the  purpose  a  small  globe  of  platinum  at  the  end  of  a  long 
and  narrow  tube  of  the  same  metal ;  but  a  thermometer  made  of 
porcelain,  as  proposed  by  Regnault,  would  be  less  expensive,  and 
even  better  adapted  to  the  purpose.  In  the  use  of  platinum 
there  is  a  liability  to  error  arising  from  its  power  of  condensing 
gases  on  its  surface  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

(267.)  The  True  Temperature.  — It  is  generally  admitted  that 
the  expansion  of  a  given  mass  of  air  under  constant  pressure  is 
absolutely  .proportional  to  the  quantity  of  heat  it  receives.    If  so, 

*  Comptes  RenduSi  Tom.  m.  p.  782. 
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the  temperatures  ^ven  by  the  air-thermometef  are  the  true  tem- 
peratures ;  but  although  this  assumption  is  highly  probable,  it  is 
impossible,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  fully  to  establish 
its  truth  by  experimental  proof.  Nevertheless,  the  temperatures 
given  by  the  air-thermometer  are  the  nearest  approach  we  can 
at  present  make  to  the  true  temperature,  and  it  is  important 
in  all  scientific  investigations  to  substitute  for  the  indications  of 
a  mercury-thermometer  the  corresponding  temperatures  of  the 
air-thermometer.  When  we  know  the  nature  of  tlie  glass  of  the 
mercury-thermometer,  we  can  .readily  make  the  reduction  by 
means  of  Regnault's  table  on  page  435 ;  but  since  the  expansion 
of  glass  is  always  more  or  less  imcertain,  it  is  always  best  to  use 
the  air-thermometer  in  observing  high  temperatures  if  great  accu- 
racy is  required. 

(268.)  Effects  and  Applications  of  the  Expansion  of  Air.  — 
One  of  the  simplest  effects  of  the  expansion  of  air  is  seen  in  the 
action  of  a  stove  on  the  air  of  a  room.  The  particles  of  air  in 
contact  with  the  heated  iron  are  expanded,  and,  becoming  tlius 
specifically  lighter,  rise  and  give  place  to  the  colder  particles 
which  flow  in  from  below.  Thus  a  circulation  is  established 
by  which  all  the  air  in  tlie  room  is  finally  brought  in  contact 
with  the  source  of  heat  and  warmed.  Were  the  air  visible,  the 
heated  air  would  be  seen  to  rise  from  the  stove,  spread  itself 
over  the  ceiling,  descend  along  the  walls,  and  flow  back  over  the 
floor  to  the  stove.  In  like  maimer,  every  furnace-flue,  gas-light, 
or  candle,  and  every  human  body,  would  be  seen  to  be  the  centre 
of  an  ascending  column  of  heated  air  ;  indeed,  such  is  the  perfect 
freedom  of  motion  in  air,  that  a  single  lighted  candle  will  set  in 
motion  the  whole  atmosphere  of  a  quiet  apartment.  Similar  cu]> 
rents  are  established  whenever  a  door  is  opened  by  which  a  warm 
room  is  connected  with  a  cold  entry.  The  heated  and  lighter 
air  pours  out  from  the  room  at  the  top  of  the  door,  while  the 
colder  air  flows  in  over  the  door-sill.  The  flame  of  a  lighted 
candle  may  be  used  (as  represented  in  Fig.  890)  to  detect  the 
direction  of  the  currents.  A  current  of  air  may  always  be 
noticed  flowing  towards  the  sunny  side  of  a  building,  which 
supplies  the  current  rising  along  the  heated  wall.  But  by  far 
the  grandest  exhibition  of  this  aeriform  circulation  is  the  trade- 
winds.  These  are  caused  by  the  unequal  action  of  the  sun  on 
different  parts  of  the  eartli's  surface.     At  the  equator,  the 
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Fig.  890 


strongly  heated  air  rises,  and  its  place  is  supplied  by  colder  air, 
which  flows  in  on  both  sides  from  the  temperate  zones;  thus 
currents  are  established  which  would  blow  directly  north  and 
south,  were  it  not  that  the  rota- 
tion of  the  globe  causes  them  to 
deviate  from  this  direction,  while 
other  and  local  causes  come  in  to 
produce  the  irregularities  which 
are  observed. 

The  effect  of  a  glass  chimney 
on  the  flame  of  a  candle  is  an- 
other illustration  of  the  action  of 
heat  in  expanding  air.  By  the 
chimney,  the  heat  generated  by 
the  burning  combustible  is  con- 
fined within  the  glass  walls,  and 
consequently  the  air  surround- 
ing the  flame  becomes  more  in- 
tensely heated  than  it  would  be 

without  the  chimney.  Moreover,  the  heated  air  is  also  confined 
by  the  walls  of  the  chinmey,  and  prevented  from  mixing  with  the 
atmosphere,  thus  forming  a  column  of  heated  air  whose  height  is 
equal  to  the  height  of  the  chimney.  This  column  of  air  will  evi- 
dently be  buoyed  up  by  a  force  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  pressure  of  the  air  at  the  bottom  and  at  the  top  of  the  cylin- 
der, and  this  force  has  been  shown  (136  and  155)  to  be  equal  to 
the  weight  of  a  column  of  the  exterior  cold  air  of  the  same  area 
and  height.  Hence  the  heated  air  will  rise,  for  the  same  reason 
that  a  balloon  rises,  and  with  a  velocity  proportionate  to  the  ex- 
cess of  the  buoyancy  over  its  own  weight.  The  quantity  of  air 
passing  through  such  a  chimney  in  a  given  time  can  readily  be 
calculated,  when  the  area  of  the  section  of  the  chimney,  and  the 
difference  of  temperature  between  the  iimer  and  exterior  air,  are 
known. 

The  draught  of  an  ordinary  brick  flue  is  caused  in  the  same 
way  as  that  in  the  glass  chimney  of  a  lamp.  The  weight  of  the 
column  of  heated  gas  C  D  (F\g.  891)  is  less  than  that  of  the 
column  of  exterior  air  A  5,  and  hence  there  results  an  excess  of 
upward  pressure  which  forces  the  products  of  combustion  up  the 
chimniey  th^  more  rapidly  the  greater  the  difference  of  weight 
46 
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Fig  891. 


between  the  two  masses  of  gas.    A  good  draught  depends  on  the 
following  obyioiis  conditions: — 1.  The  size  of  the  flue  should  be 

proportional  to  the  amount  of  gas  it  is 
required  to  carry ;  for  if  too  large, 
cold  currents  maj  descend  in  the 
angles  of  the  flue,  while  a  heated  one 
ascends  in  the  axis.  2.  The  height 
of  the  chimney  should  be  as  great  as 
possible  ;  for  the  greater  the  height, 
the  greater  will  be  the  excess  of  the 
upward  pressure  on  which  the  draught 
depends.  8.  The  room  with  wliich 
the  flue  connects  should  not  be  so 
tight  that  air  cannot  enter  as  fast  as 
it  escapes  by  the  chimney.  4.  Any 
direct  conmiunication  between  sepa- 
rate flues  in  adjoining  rooms  should 
be  avoided,  because,  if  one  flue  draws  better  than  the  other,  a 
downward  current  may  be  established  in  the  last. 

Still  another  application  of  the  ascensional  force  of  heated  air 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  hot-air  furnaces  which  are  so  universally  used 
in  this  country  for  heating  buildings.  They 
usually  consist  of  a  brick  chamber  placed  in 
the  cellar,  connected  by  the  cold-air  box  with 
the  exterior  air,  and  communicating  by  tin 
tubes  with  the  different  apartments  above. 
The  interior  of  this  brick  chamber  is  nearly 
filled  with  a  large  cast-iron  stove,  constructed 
of  various  patterns,  so  as  to  expose  a  large 
heating  surface  to  the  air  surrounding  it. 
This  heated  air  ascends,  in  virtue  of  its  buoy- 
ancy, through  the  tin  conducting-tubes,  and 
cold  air  is  pressed  in  from  the  outside  of  the  building  to  supply 
its  place.  A  furnace  of  this  kind  (Chilson's)  is  represented  in 
Fig.  392,  and  the  arrows  indicate  the  direction  of  the  currents 
of  air. 

The  ascensional  force  of  heated  air  is  not  only  applied  in 
warming  buildings,  but  it  is  also  used  for  producing  ventila- 
tion. One  of  the  best  arrangements  for  the  purpose,  which 
may  be  used  with  great  efficiency  in  connection  with  a  hot-air 


fig.  892. 
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furnace,  is  represented  in  Pig.  893.  The  smoke-flue  of  the  fur- 
nace, formed  by  a  cast-iron  pipe  -4,  rises  in  the  centre  of  a 
large  brick  shaft  B,  with  which  the  different  rooms 
of  the  building  connect.  The  radiant  heat  of  this 
iron  flue  heats  the  air  in  the  shaft,  and  thus  causes 
a  powerful  ascending  current,  which  draws  in  the 
foul  air  from  the  room  at  the  openings  D  and  D  ; 
while  at  the  same  time  fresh  air  enters  the  room 
from  the  furnace  to  take  the  place  of  that  which 
is  thus  removed.   • 

It  is  evident,  from  what  has  already  been 
stated,  that  a  lump  of  ice  sustained  near  the  top 
of  a  room  would  cause  a  descending  current  of 
air,  and  thus  give  rise  to  a  circulation  In  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  apartment  similar  to  that  pro- 
duced by  a  stove.  This  principle  has  been  applied  * 
in  the  construction  of  refrigerators  for  preserving 
food  in  warm  weather.  One  of  these  (Winship's) 
is  represented  in  Figs.  394  and  395.  The  ice  is 
sustained  upon  a  shelf  (D  D)  in  the  upper  part 
of  a  chest,  the  hollow  walls  of  which  are  filled 
with  pulverized  charcoal,  a  very  poor  conductor  of  heat.  The 
air  enters  at  a  register  (C),  and,  coming  in  contact  with  the 
ice,  is  cooled  and  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  chest,  where  it  finds 


a 


Fig.  888. 


Fig  8M. 


ng.886. 


egress  at  E  between  the  hollow  walls,  and  finally  escapes  at  F. 
In  this  way  a  gentle  current  of  cold  air  is  steadily  maintained 
as  long  as  the  ice  lasts. 
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PB0BLEH8. 
JSxpixnnan  of  Solids, 

SIX.  A  bar  of  iron  (me  metre  long  at  0®  is  heated  to  15® ;  what  is  ^ 
increased  length  of  the  bar  ? 

812.  A  bar  of  railway  iron  is  8.425  metres  long  at  20"* ;  what  would 
be  its  length  at  — lO""  ? 

813.  In  laying  the  iron  rails  of  a  railroad,  it  is  necessary  to  make  sn 
allowance  for  the  expansion  of  the  metal  by  heat  How  much  allowance 
is  necessary  on  a  distance  of  100  kilometres  ?  How  much  on  a  distance 
of  20  English  miles,  assuming  that  the  road  is  laid  at  a  temperature  of 
5**,  and  that  it  is  liable  to  be  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  20^  ? 

814.  The  length  of  one  of  the  tubes  of  the  Britannia  Bridge  over  the 
Menai  Strait  is  1,510  feet  H  inches  at  0^;  what  would  be  its  length  at 
20^?    Determine  also  the  ilifference  of  length  between  — 10^  and  15^. 

815.  A  bar  of  metal  is  8.980  m.  long  at  0^  and  8.951  m.  long  at  the 
temperature  of  88^.     Calculate  the  coefficient  of  expansion. 

816.  A  bar  7  m.  long  made  of  a  metal  whose  coefficient  of  ezpansioa  is 
Y^  increases  in  length  from  the  same  increase  of  temperature  as  macfa 
as  a  bar  made  of  another  metal  9  m.  long.  Required  the  coefficient  of 
expansion  of  the  second  metal. 

817.  A  platinum  bar  2  m.  in  length  is  divided  at  one  of  its  extremities 
into  fourths  of  a  millimetre ;  a  copper  bar  1.950  m.  long  placed  over  the 
first  at  0""  dijQfers  from  it  in  length  0.050  m.,  or  200  of  the  divisions  on 
the  platinum  bar.  Required  the  temperature  of  the  two  bars  at  which 
the  difference  would  be  equal  to  164  divisions  on  the  platinum  bar. 

818.  A  pendulum  made  of  brass  vibrates  seconds  at  0^  C  How  many 
seconds  would  it  lose  each  day  if  the  temperature  were  20^. 

819.  It  is  required  to  make  a  compensating  pendulum  of  steel  and 
brass  rods,  whose  constant  length  shall  be  0.50  m.  What  disposition  most 
be  given  to  these  rods,  and  what  must  be  their  lengths,  in  order  to  efiect 
the  compensation  ? 

820.  A  brass  tube  is  5.486  m.  long  at  20°.    How  long  will  it  be  at  0''? 

821.  A  plate  of  sheet-iron  has  at  0^  a  superficial  area  of  560  cTm.' 
Required  its  area  at  15°. 

822.  The  iron  tire  of  a  wheel  is  1.128  m.  in  diameter  at  a  red  heat 
(1,200°).    What  will  be  its  diameter  when  cooled  to  10^  ? 

828.  An  iron  ball  has  a  diameter  of  15  cm.  at  0°.  What  will  be  its 
cubic  contents  at  100""? 

824.  A  glass  cylinder  has  a  capacity  of  100  Zm?  at  15°.  What  will  be 
its  capacity  at  150°  ? 

825.  With  what  force  does  a  bar  of  copper  expand,  the  area  of  whose 
section  equals  1  Zm*y  if  heated  from  0°  to  15°  ? 
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826.  The  specific  gravity  of  a  solid  at  5^  was  found  to  be  7.788 ;  at 
20^  it  was  found  to  be  7.784.  Required  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of 
the  solid; 

Expansion  of  Liquids. 

327.  The  height  of  the  mercurj-column  in  the  tube  J^  Fig.  379,  was 
found  to  be  54  c  m.  The  difierence  of  level  of  the  two  columns  A  and 
B  was  found  by  measurement  to  be  0.972  c.  m.  Required  the  coefficient 
of  absolute  expansion  of  mercury,  knowing  that  the  temperature  A  was  0^, 
and  that  of  B  100^ 

328.  Reduce  the  following  heights  of  the  barometer  observed  at  the 
annexed  temperatures  to  0^ :  — 


1. 

77  c.  m. 

<=    20OC. 

6. 

75.85  c  m. 

t  =.  -180.55  C. 

2. 

74    " 

<=    IQO. 

S. 

4S.23    •* 

/-    150.2. 

3. 

75    " 

<=    260. 

7. 

78.65     " 

t^    140.6. 

4. 

78    " 

t  «  -lOO. 

6. 

75.21     " 

/  =  -120.8. 

Calculate  the  reduced  height,  first,  on  the  assumption  that  the  scale  is  in- 
expansible  ;  secondly,  on  the  assumption  that  the  height  is  measured  with 
a  brass  cathetometer  graduated  at  0^ ;  thirdly,  that  it  is  measured  on  a 
glass  scale  also  graduated  at  0^ 

329.  Reduce  the  following  barometric  observations  made  at  8^  to  the 
temperatures  indicated,  making  the  same  assumptions  as  in  the  last 
problem :  — 


1. 

76.9  c.  m. 

<  =  30O. 

4. 

76    c.  m. 

t  =  -100. 

2. 

76.8    " 

t  =  290. 

5. 

75.9    " 

t^    -90. 

3. 

76.7    " 

<  =  280. 

6. 

75.8    " 

«=-    -80. 

330.  A  glass  cylinder  4  c  m.  in  diameter  is  filled  at  0°  to  the  height  of 
0.5  m.  with  mercury.  How  high  is  the  centre  of  gravity  at  0°,  and  how 
high  at  30^  over  the  base  of  the  cylinder  ? 

331.  Required  the  volumes  of  the  following  liquids  at  the  temperatures 
indicated,  knowing  that  the  volume  at  0°  is  in  each  case  100  cTm.'  :  — 

Alcohol,      .        .        .    <=20O.        I        Oil  of  Turpentine,    .    f  =  looo 
Ether,      .        .       .       t «  IS®.        |        Water,.       .        .       t  =    bO^. 

332.  Prepare  a  table  giving  the  volume  of  water  for  each  ten  degrees 
from  0®  to  100**,  the  volume  at  0°  being  taken  as  unity. 

333.  Construct  the  curves  of  expansion  of  alcohol,  ether,  and  oil  of  tur- 
pentine from  the  equations  on  page  518. 

334.  Construct  a  curve  of  expansion  for  water  corresponding  to  each 
equation  on  page  527. 

335.  A  glass  fiask  whose  neck  has  been  drawn  out  to  a  point  contains 
at  0*^  1,000  iTm.'  of  mercury.  Required  the  weight  of  mercury  which 
will  flow  from  the  flask  if  its  temperature  is  raised  to  100^. 

46* 
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836.  A  weight  thennometer,  Fig.  S80,  contained  254.263  grumnea  of 
mercury  at  0^ ;  when  heated  to  100^,  3.864  grammes  of  the  mercary  es- 
caped. What  is  the  apfmrent  coefficient  of  expansion  of  mercarj? 
Assuming  that  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  glass  is  OjOOOOS,  what  k 
the  coefficient  of  ahsdnte  expansion  ? 

337.  A  glass  thennometer-tube  was  earefnllj  calibrated  and  divided 
into  parts  of  equal  capacity.  The  weight  of  mercury  which  the  bulb  and 
tube  contained  below  the  6th  division  on  the  stem,  measured  at  0\  was 
found  to  be  20.125  grammes.  Afler  introducing  an  additional  quantity  of 
mercury,  which  filled  25  divisions  of  the  stem  at  0^,  this  weight  was  in- 
creased to  20.156  grammes.  Subsequently,  in  order  to  measure  the 
apparent  expansion  of  mercury,  the  two  fixed  points  were  carefully  de- 
termined on  the  stem.  The  difference  between  the  two  was  found  to  be 
250  divisions.  Required  the  coefficients  both  of  absolute  and  of  apparent 
expansion,  using  for  the  coefficient  of  gbiss  the  value  given  in  the  last 
problem. 

338.  A  spherical  vessel  having  an  internal  diameter  equal  to  two  thirds 
of  a  metre  at  0^,  is  made  of  a  material  whose  coefficient  of  expansion  is 
equal  to  yr^xr-  Required  the  weight  of  mercury  which  the  vessel  will 
hold  at  0' and  at  25^ 

339.  A  cylinder  of  brass  immersed  in  water  is  suspended  from  the  pan 
of  a  hydrostatic  balance,  and  counterpoised  at  4^  The  temperature  is 
then  raised  to  S|^»  And  it  is  required  to  determine  the  weight  necessary  to 
restore  the  equilibrium.  The  circumference  of  the  cylinder  is  0.135  m.; 
its  height,  0.12  m. 

340.  A  spherical  glass  vessel,  whose  diameter  is  equal  to  0.28  m.,  is 
filled  with  mercury  at  70^  This  mercury  is  turned  into  a  quantity  of 
water  which  half  fills  a  cylindrical  vessel  0.40  m.  high  and  0.40  m.  in 
diameter.  Required  the  temperature  of  the  mixture,  neglecting  the  tem- 
perature of  the  glass. 

341.  Determine  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  platinum  from  the  fol- 
lowing data  :  —  OimmmM. 
Weight  of  the  platinnm  bar, 198.0 

«  **      glsM  bulb  and  platinam  bar  enclosed,         ....        240.5 

"  "  •♦         "  "         when  filled  with  mercoiy  at  00,  .    S90.1 

'*  *'      mercury  expelled  on  headng  the  tabe  to  lOO^',     .  .  7.97 

This  problem  can  be  most  readily  solved  by  first  calculating  the  values  of 
^,  ^',  and  —TP^,  and  afterwards  substituting  these  values  in  [180]. 

Expamion  of  Gases. 

342.  To  what  temperature  must  an  open  vessel  be  heated  before  one 
half  of  the  air  which  it  contains  at  0^  is  driven  out  ?  The  pressure  is  as- 
sumed to  be  constant 
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1. 

10     cm.* 

fra74cnL 

«  =  IQO. 

s. 

7.5     " 

-ff-78    " 

t  -  Uo. 

8. 

10       " 

-ff-=80    " 

1-  lOO. 
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343.  An  open  vessel  is  heated  to  1,000^  What  portaon  of  the  air  which 
the  vessel  contained  at  0^  remains  in  it  at  this  temperature  ?  The  pres- 
sure is  assumed  to  be  constant 

344.  A  closed  glass  vessel,  which  at  0°  was  filled  with  air  having  a 
tension  of  76  c  m.,  is  heated  to  500°.  Determine  the  tension  of  the 
heated  air. 

345.  Required  the  temperature  at  which  one  litre  of  air  would  weigh 
one  gnunme,  the  pressure  being  76  c,  m. 

346.  An  iron  bomb-shell  was  filled  with  nitrogen  gas  at  0%  and  after 
having  been  hermeticallj  sealed  was  heated  white-hot  (1,300^  C).  Re- 
quired the  tension  of  the  heated  gas. 

347.  Reduce  the  following  volumes  of  gas,  measured  at  the  tempera- 
tures and  pressures  annexedyto  0^  and  76  c  m. :  — 

4.  um,*  fr—SScm.  «—  SOP. 
6.  11  "  H— 60  "  «—  80^. 
6.      9     "        -ff-60    "         «--lO=>. 

348.  It  is  required  to  determine  the  temperature  to  which  an  air-ther* 
mometer  was  exposed  from  the  foUowing  data :  — 

Weight  of  the  glaM  thermometer, 10     a    25^864  grammes 

"         '<     thennometer  filled  with  mercury  at  O^,    .         IF'  -«  705.164     " 
«'         "  "  partially  filled  with  mercury  at  00,  W   =251.964  •" 

Height  of  the  barometer  reduced  to  0^,  .       .        .       •       H'c  «    75.64    c  m. 
«         "     mercniy-colnmn  in  thennometer,  .  .    A«    «    13.54      " 

M         "     harometer  at  the  time  of  dosing  thermometer.    Ho  —    76.22      " 

Ans.  232°.7. 

349.  It  is  required  to  determine  the  temperature  to  which  the  air-thei^ 
mometer  of  Fig.  273  was  exposed  from  the  following  data :  -— 

Height  of  barometer  at  the  moment  of  obeenring  the  temperature,    B'q  »  76.22  c  m. 

"              "            "             •*       measuring  difference  of  level,  1&  <»  76.54    " 
Difference  of  level  as  measured  by  a  cathetometer,  .    A«    »  40.84    " 

Volume  of  the  air-thermometer  at  0^, F    »  254    cTiir' 

"  <'     manometertube  between  /  and  a,         .        .       .    o     =   20       *' 

Temperature  of  the  manometer, t      ms   \(3P, 

Ans.  265"". 

350.  It  is  required  to  determine  the  volume  of  the  air-thermometer 
from  the  following  data :— > 

Weight  of  mercury  above  mark  «,        ....      81 .600  grammes, 

between  a  and  ^,       .        .  272.000       " 

Height  of  barometer, 76        cm. 

Difference  of  level  of  the  two  columns,     .  89.4        " 

351.  A  glass  tube,  the  area  of  whose  section  is  y^  of  a  square  cen- 
timetre, is  connected,  as  in  Fig.  355,  with  a  glass  bulb  whose  capacity 
equals  0.75  ^Tm.*  At  the  temperature  of  — 40^  and  under  a  pressure  rf 
76  c.  m.  the  sfliall  thread  of  liquid,  ^,  stands  at  the  lowest  part  of  the 
tube.  It  is  required  to  determine  how  long  the  tube  must  be,  in  order 
that  we  maj  measure  with  the  instrument  a  temperature  of  120^ 
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OHANOB  OF  BTATB  OF  BODIES. 

1.  Solids  to  Liquids. 

(269.)  MeUing-P&mt.  —  If  we  heat  a  solid,  the  first  efiect  of 
heat  is,  as  we  have  seen,  to  expand  it ;  the  second  effect  is  to 
change  its  mechanical  condition, — to  melt  it.  The  temperature 
at  which  solids  melt  differs  very  greatly  for  different  substances ; 
but  it  is  always  constant  for  the  same  substance.  Moreoyer,  the 
temperature  remains  absolutely  constant  during  the  whole  period 
of  melting.    This  temperature  is  termed  the  meUing-poiwt. 


MMng-PmnU. 

.    —89* 

Sulphur     .... 

109' 

Oil  of  Turpentine 

—10 

Alloy  (I  Tin,  1  BismoA)   . 

141 

Ice          ... 

0 

«      (aTHBLeid)    . 

167 

Lard  .        .        •        . 

+83 

<"     (6  Tm,  1  BJaomtli)  . 

200 

Phosphoras      • 

4d 

Tin 

230 

.     49 

Bismuth        ... 

256 

Potassium 

58 

Lead         .... 

822 

Wax  (not  bleached)     . 

.     61 

Zinc       •        .        .        . 

360 

Stearic  Add    . 

70 

Antimonj 

4S2 

Sodium        ... 

.    90 

Silver,  pure,  . 

999 

Fusible  metal  (5  Pb,  s  8n, 

SBi)  100 

"      alloyed  wHh-iVgoH 

1048 

Iodine 

.  107 

(270.)  VUreaus  Fusion.  —  Most  solids,  when  heated  to  their 
melting-point,  change  at  once  into  perfect  liquids;  but  some, 
such  as  platinum,  iron,  glass,  phosphoric  acid,  the  resins,  wax,  and 
many  others,  pass  through  an  intermediate  pasty  condition  before 
they  attain  complete  fluidity.  In  such  cases  the  melting-point  is 
not  fixed,  although,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  a  defiuite  tempera- 
ture corresponds  to  each  stage  of  the  change.  The  term  vitreous 
fusion  has  been  applied  to  this  gradual  change  of  state,  because 
it  is  a  characteristic  property  of  all  vitreous  substances ;  and  it  is 
when  in  this  intermediate  pasty  state  that  glass  is  worked  and 
iron  or  platinum  forged. 

(271.)  Freezing'Point.  —  If  a  substance  in  tlie  liquid  form  is 
cooled  below  the  temperature  at  which  it  melts,  it  again  becomes 
solid,  and  as  a  general  rule  the  freedng-point  is  the*  same  as  the 
melting-point.    But  in  many  cases  we  can  cool  a  liquid  several 
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degrees  below  its  mekiBg-poiBt  without  its  solidifying ;  thus,  by 
keeping  water  perfectly  still,  we  can  succeed  in  cooling  it  to 
—15**,  or  even  to  — IV ^  before  it  freezes.  If,  however,  when  in 
this  condition,  we  drop  into  the  water  an  angular  body,  like  a 
piece  of  sand^  or  g^jtitly  jolt  the  vessel  containing  it,  congelation 
begins  at  once,  and-tlie  temperature  suddenly  rises  to  O''.  It  has 
already  been  stated  (258)  that  water  continues  to  expand  when 
cooled  below  0%  while  ice  under  the  same  circumstances  con- 
tracts. Despretz  has  followed  its  expansion  to  — 20*". 
.  This  singular  phenomenon  seems  to  be  caused  by  the  inbrtia 
of  the  particles  of  the  liquid,  and  is  exhibited  to  a  still  greater 
degree  in  viscid  liquids,  like  the  fats,  where,  on  account  of  the 
imperfect  fluidity,  the  inertia  is  greater.  Such  liquids  uniformly 
do  not  begin  to  freeze  until  they  are  cooled  several  degrees  below 
the  melting-point ;  but  as  soon  as  the  change  conmiences,  the 
temperature  at  once  rises  to  this  point. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  the  phenomenon  just  described  is  most 
readily  produced  when  the  liquid  is  enclosed  in  a  capillary  tube, 
and  this  circumstance  has  been  thought  to  explain  the  fact  that 
plants  and  many  of  the  lower  animals  frequently  seem  to  resist  the 
action  of  frost  without  any  apparently  adequate  protection  ;  for, 
as  is  well  known,  their  liquid  juices  circulate  through  exceedingly 
zninute  capillary  vessels. 

(272.)  Effect  of  Salts  an  the  Freezing-Point  of  Water.  —  The 
fireezing-point.  of  water  is  depressed  by  the  presence  of  salts  in 
solution.  Thus  sea-water  freezes  at  about  — 3**,  and  a  saturated 
solution  of  common  salt  must  be  cooled  as  low  as  -*-20**  before 
freezing.  The  freezing-points  of  various  saline  solutions  at  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  concentration  have  been  given  by  Despretz. in  a 
memoir  already  referred  to  (258).  In  all  these  cases  pure  ice  is 
formed  by  the  freezing,  and  a  more  saturated  solution  of  the  salt 
is  left.  The  change  may  in  fact  be  regarded  as  a  process  of  crys- 
tallization, in  which  the  water  crystallizes  out,  leaving  the  salt 
behind.  In  like  manner,  alcohol,  which  when  mixed  with  water 
very  greatly  reduces  the  freezing-point,  is  entirely  eliminated 
from  it  in  the  process  of  freezing.  Hence  weak  alcoholic  liquids 
like  wine  or  beer  may  be  concentrated  by  exposing  them  to  cold 
and  removing  the  layers  of  ice  as  they  form. 

To  the  same  class  of  phenomena  belongs  the.  fact,  that  the 
melting-point  of  several  alloys  is  lower  than  that  of  either  of  the 
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metals  of  which  thej  consist.  The  most  remarkable  example  of 
this  kind  is  Rose's  fusible  metal,  consisting  of  two  parts  bismuth, 
one  part  tin,  and  one  part  lead,  which  melts  between  95*  and 
98*,  although  ilie  melting-points  of  its  constituents  are  all  b^ 
tween  285*  and  884*.  The  following  table,  which  gives  the  melt- 
ing-points of  several  allojs  of  tin  and  lead,  furnishes  another 
example  of  the  same  fisM^t.  The  lowest  melting-point  corre- 
sponds to  an  alloj  of  three  equivalents  of  tin  and  one  equivalent 
of  lead.  Compounds  of  two  equivalents  of  sulphur  and  three 
equivalents  of  phosphorus,  of  two  equivalents  of  bismuth  and 
three  equivalents  of  tin,  show  similar  relations. 


Tmmtttt 

Oaafcrftio.. 

lfaUli«««liit. 

Tin. 
00 

0 

88^ 

78.7 

86.8 

194 

69.8 

80.7 

189 

68.0 

87.0 

186 

58.2 

463 

196 

86.8 

63.8 

841 

15.9 

84.1 

889 

0 

100 

834 

(278.)  Effect  of  Pressure  an  the  Meliing^Point.  —  Since  the 
effect  of  an  external  pressure  must  be  to  resist  the  expansive 
force  of  heat,  we  might  naturally  expect  that  it  would  teud  to 
raise  the  melting-point.  That  this  is  indeed  the  fact  is  shown 
by  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  results  of  experiments 
made  by  Mr.  Hopkins*  on  this  subject. 


votfhum. 

Wu.               Bolphnr. 

gUMllW 

1 

61.1 

64*7            107!2 

67!2 

580 

60.0 

74.7            185.8 

68.3 

798 

80.8 

80.8            140.5 

78.8 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  shown  by  Professor  Thompson 
that  the  effect  of  pressure  on  water  is  exactly  opposite  to  that 
just  described.  He  found  that  a  pressure  of  8.1  and  16.8  atmos- 
pheres caused  a  depression  of  the  freezing-point  of  0^.059  and 
0*.129.     But  it  will  be  shown  in  the  next  section,  that,  while  the 

*  SUlmuui'i  Americui  Joamal,  Second  Series,  Vol.  ^TT  p.  ua 
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Yolume  of  the  substances  on  which  Mr.  Hopkms  experimented  in- 
creases by  melting,  that  of  water  diminishes.  We  should,  there- 
fore, expect  an  opposite  result  in  the  two  cases  ;  in  fact,  not 
only  the  general  effect  of  the  pressure,  but  also  the  amount  to 
which  the  melting-point  of  ice  is  depressed  by  it,  are  in  accord- 
ance with  the  theory.  Indeed,  the  phenomenon  was  predicted  by 
Professor  Thompson*  on  purely  theoretical  grounds,  and  the 
experimental  results  since  obtained  have  agreed  very  closely  with 
his  predictions. 

(274.)  Change  of  Volume.  —  At  the  moment  of  melting 
there  is  a  sudden  change  of  volume,  which  is  usually  an  ex- 
pansion ;  but  in  the  case  of  water  and  a  few  metals  the  effect 
is  a  condensation.  This  subject  has  been  carefully  investigated 
by  Kopp,t  who  used  in  his  experiments  the  simple  apparar 
tus  represented  in  Fig.  396.  The  small  test-tube 
a  a,  containing  the  substance  to  be  examined,  was 
placed  within  a  somewhat  larger  tube  of  the  same 
shape  ;  and  this,  having  been  filled  with  water  or  some 
other  suitable  liquid,  was  closed  by  a  cork  provided 
with  a  capillary  glass  tube  divided  into  parts  of  equal 
capacity.  It  is  evident  that  any  change  of  volume 
of  the  solid  in  the  tube  a  a  could  be  measured  by 
the  rise  or  fall  of  the  enclosed  liquid  in  the  capillary 
tube.  In  practice,  the  apparatus  was  heated  at  the 
side  of  a  thermometer  in  an  oil-bath,  so  arranged  that 
the  temperature  could  be  kept  constant  for  a  few  min- 
utes at  any  point,  and  at  each  stationary  point  the 
temperature  and  the  height  of  the  liquid  in  the  capil- 
lary tube  were  observed.  The  weight  of  the  substance 
and  of  the  liquid  used  (commonly  water)  having  been 
previously  determined,  and  the  rate  of  expansion  of 
glass  and  of  the  liquid  being  known,  and  also  the  vol- 
ume of  the  tube  between  any  two  divisions,  it  was 
easy  to  calculate  the  volume  of  the  substance  at  each 
observed  temperature,  and  of  course  to  measure  the 
change  of  volume  which  took  place  at  melting.  Some  of  the 
results  obtained  by  Kopp  are  represented  in  Figs.  397,  398, 
899,  and  400.     Here,  as  in  Figs.  381  and  386,  the  abscissas  of 


ns  88& 


*  Philosophical  Magazine,  1850,  Vol.  XXXVII.  p  123. 
t  Annalen  der  Chemie  uiid  Pharmacie,  fiand  XCIIL  a.  5. 
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Vaq  curves  indicate  degrees  of  temperature,  and  the  ordiuates  fbe 
corresponding  volumes  of  the  substance,  the  volume  at  0"*  being 
taken  as  unity.     Solid  phosphorus  (Fig.  897),  it  will  be  noticed, 


flff.8B7. 


flff.886. 


expands  very  regularly,  like  other  solids,  until  it  reaches  44®,  its 
melting-point,  when  a  sudden  expansion,  amounting  to  about 
0.035  of  the  original  volume,  takes  place.  After  melting,  the 
expansion  continues,  with  tolerable  regularity,  as  before.  Ice,  on 
the  other  hand  (Fig.  I!08),  which,  so  long  as  it  remains  solid,  is 
expanded  by  heat,  suddenly  contracts  in  melting,  —  the  con- 
traction amounting  to  about  0.1  of  the  volume  of  the  water  at 

0®.  After  melting,  the  water 
expands  according  to  the 
laws  before  stated,  but  the 
total  amount  of  expansion 
between  the  freezing  and 
boiling  points  is  less  than 
one  half  as  great  as  the  con- 
traction in  melting.  Hence 
ice  will  float  on  water,  even 
when  at  the  boiling-point. 
The  expansion  of  water  in 
freezing  takes  place  with  ir- 
resistible force.  Thick  iron 
bomb-shells  have  been  burst 
by  exposing  them  to  great 
cold  when  filled  with  water  and  tightly  plugged. 

Tlie  law  of  the  expansion  of  wax  while  melting  is  shown  by 
the  curve  in  Fig.  899.  Since  wax  does  not  change  suddenly  into 
a  liquid,  but  passes  through  an  intermediate  pasty  condition,  we 
should  not  expect  to  find  a  point  of  sudden  expansion.    As  the 


Fig.  880. 
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curve  indicates,  the  expansion  is  very  rapid  during  the  melting, 
and  vastly  more  rapid  than  the  expansion  above  64^,  the  point 
at  which  the  wax  becomes  perfectly  liquid. 

Fig.  400  represents  the  curve  of  stearine,  which  is  exceedingly 
irregular.  The  substance 
has  in  fact  two  melting- 
points.  It  melts  first  at 
BO^'y  and  this  change  is  at- 
tended with  a  sudden  con- 
densation. But  as  the  tern 
perature  rises  higher,  the 
substance  again  thickens, 
owing  iindoubtedly  to  a 
change  in  its  molecular 
condition ;  and  this  new 
condition  of  stearine  melts 
at  60"*,  when  the  change 
is  attended  with  a  sudden  i%.400. 

expansion. 

Besides  water,  the  only  substances  known  to  expand  in  so- 
lidifying, which  do  not  contain  water  as  a  chief  constituent,  are 
cast-iron,  bismuth,  antimony,  and  a  few  alloys,  such  as  typo- 
metal,  brass,  and  bronze.  These  metals  and  alloys  all  give 
sharp  casts,  because  the  expansion,  which  takes  place  when 
the  metal  sets^  forces  it  into  the  minute  cavities  of  the  mould  ; 
and  on  this  fact  depend  many  of  their  useful  applications  in 
foimding. 

(276.)  The  melting  of  solids,  like  their  expansion,  may  be 
explained  by  the  expansive  force  exerted  by  heat.  When  this 
expansive  force  becomes  equal  to  the  cohesive  force,  we  evi- 
dently have  a  condition  of  matter  in  which  the  particles  are  in 
perfect  equilibrium  between  two  forces,  and  are  therefore  free 
to  move  at  the  slightest  impulse  ;  in  a  word,  we  have  the  condi- 
tion of  liquidity.  We  may  define,  thep,  a  liquid  as  that  condition 
of  matter  in  which  the  cohesive  force  is  balanced  by  the  expan- 
sive force  of  heat.  With  a  few  exceptions,  all  solids  which  can 
bear  the  requisite  change  of  temperature  without  undergoing 
chemical  change,  may  be  melted.  Many  substances  which  are 
generally  regarded  as  infusible  —  such,  for  example,  as  platinum, 
flint,  and  siliceous  minerals  —  readily  melt  before  the  compound 
47 
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blowpipe,  or  between  the  poles  of  a  powerful  galvauic  battorj. 
Carbon  is,  indeed,  almost  the  only  substance  which  has  not 
yielded  to  these  high  temperatures  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  even 
this  will  be  melted  when  the  means  of  obtaining  still  liigher  tem- 
peratures shall  be  discovered.*  There  are,  however,  a  great 
number  of  substances,  especially  organic  compounds,  which 
cannot  be  melted,  because  they  are  decomposed  by  the  action 
of  heat.  Thus  wood,  when  heated,  is  decomposed  into  certain 
gases  and  acid  vapors,  which  escape,  and  into  carbon,  which  is 
left  behind.  In  like  manner  carbonate  of  lime  (chalk),  when 
heated,  is  decomposed  into  carbonic  acid  gas  and  lime  at  a  temr 
perature  below  its  point  of  fusion.  If,  however,  we  prevent  the 
gas  from  escaping,  by  confining  the  carbonate  of  lime  in  a  gun- 
barrel  hermetically  closed,  it  can  be  melted  in  a  furnace  fire. 

As,  with  very  few  exceptions,  all  solids  may  be  melted,  we 
have  every  reason  to  infer  that  all  liquids  might  be  frozen  if  a 
sufficient  degree  of  cold  could  be  attained.  There  are,  however, 
several  liquids  which  have  never  yet  been  frozen.  Such,  for 
example,  are  sulphide  of  carbon,  alcohol,  and  several  others  of 
organic  origin ;  but  even  alcohol  becomes  very  thick  and  oily 
when  exposed  to  the  intense  cold  produced  by  a  mixture*  of  solid 
carbonic  acid  and  ether. 

(276.)  Determination  of  the  MeUing^PoitU.  —  The  melting- 
point  is  an  important  physical  property  of  a  substance,  and  the 
chemist  has  frequent  occasion  to  determine  it.  The  simplest 
method  is  to  heat  the  solid  in  a  convenient  vessel  until  it  begins 
to  melt,  and  then  test  the  temperature  with  a  thermometer  before 
it  is  fully  melted.  It  is  always  well,  however,  also  to  reverse  the 
experiment,  and,  by  cooling  down  the  liquid,  test  the  temperature 
wliile  it  is  freezing.  But  if  there  is  a  difierence  between  the  two 
temperatures,  the  melting-point  should  be  taken  as  the  physical 
constant  ratlicr  than  the  freezing-point,  for  the  reasons  already 
stated  (271). 

The  apparatus  represented  in  Fig.  401  will  be  frequently  found 
very  convenient  for  determining  the  melting  or  fireezing  point  of 
many  organic  substances,  especially  when  only  a  small  quantity 

*  Both  Silliman  and  Desproti  haTe  obtained  evidence  of  the  partial  fnsion  and  vola- 
tiliiation  of  caiimn,  when  expoied  to  the  action  of  a  galvanic  battery  of  great  intensity. 
For  a  description  of  the  best  means  of  producing  intense  furnace  heat,  see  a  memoir 
bj  Dcvillc,  Annalcs  de  Chimio  et  do  Physique,  3*  S<5rie,  Tom.  XLVI.  p.  183. 
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is  ayailable  for  the  experiment.     It  consists  of  a  water  or  oil  bath, 
made  with  two  beaker  glasses  (one  supported  within  the  other,  as 
represented  in  the  figure),  so  that  the  conduction  of  heat  from  the 
lamp  to  the  inner  vessel  may  be  as  uni- 
form as  possible.    A  thermometer  in  the 
inner  glass  gives  the  temperature  of  the 
bath  at  each  instant,  and  the  substance 
under  experiment,  enclosed  in  a  capilla- 
ry glass  tube,  is  immersed  in  the  bath  at 
the  side  of  the  thermometer.    By  slowly 
heating  and  then  cooling  the  bath,  it  is 
easy  to  catch  the  exact  point  at  which 
tlie   solid  melts  and  the  liquid  again 
freezes  ;  and  the  experiment  can  read- 
ily be  repeated  a  great  number  of  times. 

(277.)  Heat  of  Fusion.  —  It  has  al- 
ready been  stated,  that  while  a  solid 
is  melting  the  temperature  remains  the 
same.  This  fact  can  be  easily  verified 
by  watching  a  thermometer  immersed  in  a  tumbler  filled  with 
melting  ice,  when  it  will  be  found  that  the  thermometer  will 
stand  at  0^  until  the  whole  of  the  ice  has  disappeared.  During 
all  this  time,  which  may  be  several  hours,  heat  has  been  continu- 
ally entering  the  water  from  the  air,  and  the  question  naturally 
arises.  What  has  become  of  this  heat  ?  The  answer  is,  that  it 
has  been  used  up  in  melting  the  ice. 

In  order  to  study  this  phenomenon  more  closely,  let  us  take 
two  vessels,  the  first  containing  one  kilogramme  of  ice-cold  water, 
and  the  second,  one  kilogramme  of  coarsely  pulverized  ice.  A 
thermometer  placed  in  each  vessel  will  indicate  that  both  the 
ice  and  the  water  have  exactly  the  same  temperature,  viz.  (f. 
Let  us  now  expose  both  to  such  a  source  of  heat,  that  the  same 
amount  of  heat  must  enter  each  vessel  during  the  same  time. 
It  will  be  found  that  the  thermometer  in  the  first  will  remain 
stationary  wliile  the  ice  is  melting  ;.  but  the  thermometer  in  the 
second  will  gradually  rise.  If  at  the  moment  the  last  particle  of 
ice  has  melted  we  examine  the  two  thermometers,  we  shall  find 
that  the  one  in  the  first  vessel  marks  still  0",  while  that  in  the 
second  has  risen  to  79"*.  From  the  definition  of  the  unit  of  heat 
(281),  it  follows  that  79  units  of  heat  must  have  entered  both 
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vesMls.  This  beat  has  not  raised  the  temperature  of  the  first, 
because  it  has  all  been  consumed  in  melting  the  ice.  The  diffe^ 
ence,  then,  between  one  kilogramme  of  ice  at  0^  and  one  kilo* 
gramme  of  water  at  the  same  temperature  is  79  units  of  heat. 

The  same  truth  may  be  illustrated  in  another  way.  If  we  take 
one  kilogramme  of  water  at  79"*,  and  one  kilogramme  of  ice  at  0% 
and  mix  the  two  together,  we  shall  find,  on  testing  the  water  with 
a  thermometer  after  the  ice  has  melted,  that  its  temperature  is  0^. 
What  then  has  become  of  the  79  units  of  heat  that  the  kilo- 
gramme of  water  contained  ?  It  is  evident  tliat  they  have  disap* 
peared  in  the  melting  of  the  ice.  What  is  true  of  ice  and  water 
is  also  true  of  other  substances^  All  solids,  in  melting,  absorb  a 
large  amount  of  heat,  without  any  corresponding  change  of  tem- 
perature. The  heat  which  is  thus  absorbed  is  sometimes  called 
the  heat  effusion^  but  more  frequently  the  latent  heat  of  the 
liquid,  because  it  is  not  sensible  to  the  thermometer.  The  heat 
of  fusion  of  a  few  solids  is  given  in  the  following  table :  — 


Meltiof- 

Heat  abMrtwd  hj  1  kilo- 

Ptaint. 

gruune  Id  melting. 

loe,     •        •        • 

o^o 

79.25  UDit«. 

Phosphorus,      • 

44^2 

5.03     « 

Sulphur, 

.   ll5^2 

9.37     « 

Lead, 

326^2 

5.37     « 

Bismuth, 

.    266^8 

12.64     « 

Tin, 

237^7 

14.25     - 

Silver, 

.     999^ 

21.07     ^ 

Zinc, 

415^8 

28.13     « 

^ • !_!« J_. 

_    J! ; • 11 

•11 L X-.J        1 XU.^      . 

The  principle  under  discussion  is  well  iUustrated  by  the  so- 
called /re^^titg-  mixtures.  The  most  common  of  these  is  a  mix- 
ture of  equal  parts  of  snow  or  pounded  ice  and  salt,  which  pro- 
duces a  degree  of  cold  of  about  — 16".  The  salt  causes  the  ice  to 
melt  and  the  water  dissolves  the  salt,  so  that  both  become  liquid, 
and  in  consequence  a  large  amount  of  heat  is  absorbed.  This 
mixture  is  used,  as  is  well  known,  for  fireezing  ice-creams.  A 
much  more  powerful  freezing  mixture  is  formed  by  mixing 
together  three  parts  of  crystallized  chloride  of  calcium,  previ- 
ously cooled  to  0",  and  two  parts  of  snow.  A  degree  of  cold 
may  be  thus  produced  equal  to  — IS"*,  and  sufficient  to  freeze 
mercury. 

The  solution  of  most  salts  in  water  is  attended  with  the  ab- 
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sorption  of  heat,  because  the  salt,  in  dissolving,  changes  from  a 
solid  to  a  liqiiid  condition.  Nitre,  for  example,  cods  the  water 
in  which  it  is  dissolved  eight  or  ten  degrees.  One  part  of  chlo- 
ride of  potassium  dissolved  in  four  parts  of  water  also  cools  the 
water  about  the  same  amount.  The  depression  of  temperature 
is  frequently  more  considerable  when  we  dissolve  the  salt  in  an 
acid  liquid  instead  of  pure  water.  A  very  convenient  method  of 
freezing  water  without  the  use  of  ice  consists  in  mixing  together 
finely  pulverized  Glauber's  salt  and  the  common  muriatic  acid 
of  commerce.  The  salt  dissolves  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  acid 
than  in  water,  and  a  depression  of  temperature  results  which 
may  amount  to  28^.  An  apparatus  (Fig.  402)  is  constructed  at 
Paris  for  freezing  water  by  this  process,  and  it  is  found  to  require 


ng.402. 

about  six  kilogrammes  of  Olauber's  salt  and  five  kilogrammes 
of  muriatic  acid  to  freeze  five  kilogrammes  of  water.  The  freez- 
ing mixture  is  placed  in  the  cylindrical  chamber  C,  while  the 
hollow  walls  of  this  chamber,  as  well  as  the  interior  cylinder  -4, 
are  filled  with  the  water  to  be  frozen.  The  crank  at  the  top  of 
the  apparatus  serves  to  turn  the  cylinder  A  and  the  vanes  at- 
tached to  it,  by  which  means  the  acid  and  salt  are  kept  constantly 
mixed  and  the  surfaces  of  contact  renewed.  After  the  ice  forms, 
the  freezing  mixture  is  drawn  off  into  the  lower  chamber  V^ 
where  it  may  be  further  used  for  cooling  bottles  of  wine. 
47* 
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As  the  change  of  state  from  solid  to  liquid  is  attended  with  the 
absorption  of  a  definite  amount  of  heat,  we  should  naturally 
expect  that,  when  the  fluid  changes  back  again  to  a  solid,  the 
same  amount  of  heat  would  be  evolved.  That  tliis  is  really  the 
case,  may  be  proved  by  reversing  the  experiments  just  described. 

If  we  take  two  vessels,  the  first  containing  one  kilogramme  of 
water  at  79^,  and  the  second,  one  kilogramme  of  water  at  zero, 
and  expose  them  to  the  air  during  a  cold  winter  day,  so  that 
equal  amoiints  of  beat  shall  escape  from  both  during  aiif  given 
time,  we  shall  find  that  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  first 
vessel  wUl  immediately  fall,  while  that  of  the  water  in  the  sec- 
ond vessel  will  remain  stationary.  In  the  mean  time,  however, 
the  water  in  the  second  vessel  will  begin  to  freeze  ;  but  so  long 
as  the  water  remains  liquid,  the  temperature  will  continue  sta- 
tionary at  zero.  If  at  the  moment  the  last  particle  of  water  has 
frozen,  and  before  the  temperature  begins  to  iSedl,  we  observe  the 
temperature  of  the  water  in  tlie  first  vessel,  we  shall  find  tliat 
the  thermometer  stands  exactly  at  zero.  Evidently,  then,  79 
units  of  heat  have  escaped  from  the  water  in  the  first  vessel. 
The  same  amount  also  must  have  escaped  from  the  water  in  the 
second  vessel.  Why,  then,  has  it  not  changed  the  temperature  ? 
Simply  because  it  is  the  heat  of  fusion,  which  has  been  given  up 
by  the  water  in  changing  into  ice. 

In  like  manner,  as  the  solution  of  a  salt  in  water  is  attended 
with  absorption  of  heat,  so  the  separation  of  a  salt  from  its 
state  of  solution  (the  process  of  crystallization)  is  attended  with 
evolution  of  heat.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  the  crystalli- 
zation is  so  slow,  that  the  heat  escapes  as  fast  as  it  is  liberated, 
and  therefore  does  not  raise  sensibly  the  temperature  of  the  mass. 
We  can,  however,  so  arrange  the  experiment  as  to  make  it  very 
perceptible.  We  prepare  for  this  purpose  a  supersaturated  solu- 
tion of  Glauber's  salt,  as  described  in  (198),  and  when  the  so* 
lution  is  cold  make  it  crystallize  suddenly  by  uncorking  the  flask. 
On  grasping  the  flask  with  the  hand  as  soon  as  the  crystallization 
has  been  completed,  it  will  be  found  that  its  temperatiu^  has 
risen  very  perceptibly,  Uius  proving  that  crystallization  is  at- 
tended with  liberation  of  heat. 

As  a  last  illustration  of  the  principle  under  discussion,  we  may 
cite  the  well-known  process  of  slaking  lime  in  the  preparation 
of  mortar.    If  we  add  to  one  kilogramme  of  quicklime  one  half 
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a  kilogramme  of  water,  the  lime  rapidly  combines  with  the  water 
aiid  falls  into  a  loose  white  powder,  a  portion  of  tlie  water  at  tlie 
same  time  escaping  as  steam.  The  water  is  thus  changed,  by 
entering  into  combination  with  the  lime,  from  the  liquid  to  the 
solid  state  ;  and,  as  we  might  anticipate,  a  great  amount  of  heat 
is  suddenly  evolved.  The  elevation  of  temperature  which  is 
thus  caused  is  sometimes  sufficiently  high  to  inflame  gunpowder. 
Tlie  heat  which  is  liberated  in  this  process  is  not,  however, 
wholly  caused  by  the  solidifying  of  the  water.  JL  portion  of  it 
results  from  the  chemical  combination  between  the  lime  and  the 
water,  in  accordance  with  the  general  law  that  chemical  combi- 
nations are  attended  with  the  evolution  of  heat. 

The  quantity  of  heat  which  becomes  latent  during  the  fusion 
of  solids  is  ascertained  by  pouring  a  known  weight  of  the  melted 
solid,  at  its  melting-point,  into  a  mass  of  water  whose  weight  and 
temperature  are  known.  The  temperature  of  the  water  will  evi- 
dently be  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  amount  of  heat  which 
the  liquid  gives  out  in  solidifying,  plus  the  amount  which  the 
solid  gives  out  in  cooling  from  the  melting-point  to  the  increased 
temperature  of  the  liquid.  This  last  quantity  may  be  easily  cal- 
culated when  the  specific  heat  of  the  solid  is  known.  From  the 
increased  temperature  and  weight  of  the  water,  we  can  also  easily 
calculate  the  amount  of  heat  which  the  water  has  gained ;  and  then 
the  difference  between  these  two  quantities  will  be  tlic  amount  of 
heat  which  the  liquid  gave  out  in  solidifying, — in  other  words,  the 
heat  of  fusion.    The  method  may  be  made  clear  by  an  example. 

In  order  to  determine  the  latent  heat  of  melted  tin,  25 
grammes  of  the  liquid  metal  at  its  melting-point  (288^)  were 
poured  into  1,500  grammes  of  water  at  15^.  After  an  equilib- 
rium of  temperature  was  established,  a  thermometer  dipping  in 
the  water  indicated  15''.45.  Hence  it  followed  that  the  water 
had  gained  in  temperature  15''.45  —  1&*  sss  0''.45,  and  must 
therefore  have  absorbed  0.46  X  1.5  =  0.676  units  of  heat  (281). 
On  the  other  hand,  the  tin  had  lost  in  temperature  288''  — 16'*.46 
s=s  222^.56  ;  and,  since  the  specific  heat  of  tin  is  equal  to  0.0562 
(page  466),  it  must  have  given  out,  in  cooling  from  the  melting- 
point  after  solidifying,  222.65  X  0.025  X  0.0562  =  0.818  units  of 
heat.  Subtracting  this  quantity  from  0.675,  we  find  that  the 
amount  of  lieat  given  out,  in  solidifying,  by  25  grammes  of  tin, 
is  equal  to  0.862  tmits ;  and  a  simple  calculation  will  show  that 
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one  kilogramme  of  the  melted  metal  would  giro  out,  und^  the 
same  circumstances,  14.48  units  of  heat,  —  a  quantify  which,  bj 
definition,  is  the  heat  of  fusion  of  tlie  substance.  This  result 
corresponds  with  the  number  giren  in  the  table  on  page  556. 

A  general  formula  for  such  calculations  may  be  readily  derived. 
Using  the  notation  of  (233),  and  also  representing  the  specific 
heat  of  the  substance  by  jV,  and  the  required  heat  of  fusion  by 
X,  we  shall  have 

W\0  —  t)  =  tP  .  N  .  (T— d)  +  tt;a:; 

that  is,  the  heat  which  the  water  has  gained,  W(^0  —  t)^  is 
equal  to  the  heat  which  the  solid  has  lost  in  cooling  from  its 
melting-point,  w  .  JV(r — tf),  plus  the  heat  which  the  liquid 
lost  in  solidifying,  to  x.    From  this  equation  we  get  the  value 

Hero,  as  in  determining  the  specific  heat  of  a  substance,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  into  account  the  heat  absorbed  by  the  vessel  in 
which  the  experiment  is  conducted,  and  also  the  heat  lost  by 
radiation  and  from  other  causes.  In  order  to  insure  that  the 
temperature  of  the  liquid  is  at  its  melting-point  when  poured  into 
the  water,  it  is  best  to  pour  it  from  a  vessel  which  still  contains 
some  of  the  unmelted  solid,  since  so  long  as  any  of  the  solid 
remains  unmelted  the  temperature  of  the  mass  is  constant  at 
the  melting-point.  In  other  respects,  the  experiment  may  bo 
conducted  precisely  as  in  determining  the  specific  heat  of  a  sub- 
stance by  the  method  of  mixture  (233),  so  that  further  details 
are  unnecessary. 

(278.)  Person's  Lata.  —  It  has  already  been  stated  (284)  that 
the  specific  heat  of  the  same  substance  is  greater  in  tiie  liquid 
than  in  the  solid  state,  and  by  referring  to  the  table  on  page  475 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  difference,  which  is  very  considerable  in 
the  case  of  non-metallic  substances,  is  very  slight  in  the  case  of 
metals.  Moreover,  it  has  also  been  stated  that  a  liquid  may 
sometimes  be  cooled  several  degrees  below  the  normal  freezing- 
point  without  solidifying ;  and  it  is  a  possible,  although  not  a 
probable  supposition,  that  under  certain  circumstances  a  liquid 
might  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  temperature  without 
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imdergoing  ttus  change.  Let  us  now  assume  that  at  N  degrees 
below  zero  we  should  reach  the  lowest  possible  temperature,  or 
absolute  zeroy  a  condition  in  which  bodies  would  contain  abso- 
lutely no  heat,  and  let  us  suppose  that  we  start  at  this  tempera* 
ture  with  one  kilogramme  of  any  given  substance  in  the  solid 
condition,  and  one  kilogramme  of  the  same  substance  in  the 
liquid  condition.  Also  let  us  represent  by  C  the-  specific  heat 
of  the  liquid,  by  C  the  specific  heat  of  the  solid,  and  by  T*  the 
normal  freezing  or  melting  point  of  the  substance.  If  then  we 
assume  —  as  we  may  without  any  great  probable  error —  that  the 
specific  heat  does  not  vary  between  the  absolute  zero  and  T**,  it 
follows  (232)  that  (iV+  T)  C  units  of  heat  would  be  required 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  one  kilogramme  of  the  substance 
in  the  liquid  condition  from  the  absolute  zero  to  the  melting- 
point,  and  that  (iV-f-  T)  C  units  of  heat  would  be  required  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  one  kilogramme  of  the  substance 
in  the  solid  condition  to  the  same  extent.  Furthermore,  it  is 
evident  that  the  first  of  these  expressions  represents  the  actual 
quantity  of  heat  which  one  kilogramme  of  the  substance  at  the 
melting-point  contains  in  the  liquid  state ;  and  the  second,  the 
quantity  of  heat  which  one  kilogramme  of  the  same  substance 
contains  at  the  same  temperature  in  the  solid  state.  The  differ- 
ence between  these  quantities  is,  then,  the  number  of  units  of 
heat  which  would  be  required  to  convert  one  kilogramme  of  the 
substance  at  the  melting-point  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  heat  of  fusion.  Representing  the  heat  of 
fusion  by  L,  we  have  Ir  =  (iV^-f-  T)  C—  (J>r-f  T)  C,  which 
may  be  written 

L=(i\r+r)  (C  — C).  [195.] 

If,  then,  the  theory  on  which  this  formula  is  based  is  cor- 
rect, it  follows  that  the  heat  of  fusion  of  a  substance  is  equal  to 
the  difference  in  the  specific  heat  in  the  two  states  of  aggrega- 
tion, multiplied  by  the  number  of  degrees  above  the  absolute 
zero  at  which  the  substance  melts.  By  giving  to  N  the  value 
of  160^,  Person  found  that  the  heat  of  fusion  of  many  non- 
metallic  substances  calculated  by  the  above  formula  agreed  al- 
most precisely  with  the  results  of  direct  experiment,  as  is  shown 
by  the  following  table :  — 
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Hum  or 
BabstaiuM. 

Point. 

LateBtHflttfc. 

Solid  Steto. 

liquid  Bteto. 

ObMTVld. 

Oikwlahid 

Water,      . 
Phosphorus,  . 
Sulphur,    . 
Nitrate  of  Soda, 
Nitrate  of  Potassa, 

• 
0 

44.2 
116 
810.8 
889 

0.504 

0.1788 

0.20269 

0.27821 

0.28876 

1.0000 

0.2046 

0.284 

0.413 

0.33186 

79.25 

6.034 

9.868 

62.976 

47.371 

79.20 
5.243 
9.860 

63.4 

46.462 

The  agreement  between  the  observed  and  calculated  results  is 
certainly  remarkably  close,  and  sustains  so  far  the  theory  on 
which  the  formula  is  based,  and  the  necessary  inference  from  it, 
that  the  absolute  zero  is  at  160^  below  the  Centigrade  zero. 
Whetlier,  however,  we  accept  the  theory  or  not,  it  is  evident  that 
the  formula  [195]  is  flie  expression  of  an  empirical  law  with 
which  the  observed  facts  very  closely  agree. 

(279.)  This  law  of  Person,  however,  only  holds  true  in  regard 
to  non-metallic  substances.  In  the  case  of  the  metals,  where  the 
difference  in  the  specific  heat  in  the  two  states  of  aggr^ation  is 
exceedingly  small,  it  entirely  &ils.  The  cause  of  this  failure 
Person  explains  as  follows. 

The  amount  of  heat  absorbed  by  a  solid  in  melting  is  not  solely 
the  quantity  necessary  to  supply  the  excess  of  specific  heat  in  the 
liquid  over  that  in  the  solid  state  ;  because,  in  addition,  a  certain 
quantity  of  heat  is  required  to  overcome  the  cohesive  force  by 
which  the  particles  of  the  solid  are  held  together  (275).  In  the 
case  of  non-metallic  substances,  where  the  tenacity  is  compara- 
tively slight,  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  overcome  the  cohe- 
sion is  so  small  that  it  may  generally  be  neglected ;  and  the  heat 
absorbed  in  fusion  very  nearly  corresponds  to  the  increased  spe- 
cific heat  in  the  liquid  state.  In  the  case  of  the  metals,  on  the 
contrary,  the  amount  of  heat  required  by  the  increase  in  the 
specific  heat  is  very  small,  and  almost  the  entire  heat  of  fusion 
is  used  in  overcoming  the  very  great  tenacity  of  these  substances. 
Hence,  Person  argues  that  the  amounts  of  heat  required  to  melt 
one  kilogramme  of  each  of  the  different  metals  must  be  propor- 
tional to  the  work  to  be  done ;  in  other  words,  to  the  power  which 
must  be  used  in  overcoming  the  cohesion  between  the  particles 
comprised  in  the  unit  of  weight.  This  power  would  be  measured 
by  the  coefficient  of  elasticity,  were  it  not  that  in  determining  this 
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constant  (101)  we  do  not  have  regard  to  equal  .weights.  It  is 
evidently,  however,  a  function  of  this  coefficient,  and  Person 

represents  it  by  the  expression  JT  ( 1  -j rz) ,  in  which  K 

\  \^  d  / 

is  the  coefficient  of  elasticity,  and  i  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
metal.  Bepresenting  also  by  K'  the  coefficient  of  elasticity  of 
a  second  metal,  and  by  L  and  Zr'  the  corresponding  heat  of  fusion, 
we  obtain  the  proportion 

£:i-jr(l  +  ^),Jr.(l  +  Ji-).       [196.] 

This  formula  is  the  expression  of  a  second  law  which  may  be 
thus  stated  :  The  heat  of  fusion  of  metals  is  sensibly  propor- 
tional to  their  coefficients  of  elasticity  corrected  for  the  differ- 
ence of  density. 

If  we  substitute,  in  [196],  for  L',  JT',  and  4',  the  known  values 
for  zinc,  taken  as  a  standard  of  comparison,  we  obtain  for  the 
heat  of  ftision  of  any  other  metal  the  value, 

L  =  O.001669  JT  (l  4-  J=:) ;  [197.] 

and  the  heat  of  fusion,  calculated  by  this  formula,  agrees  very 
well  with  the  observed  result.  As  the  value  of  L  [195]  is  based 
on  the  assumption,  that  the  heat  required  to  overcome  the  te- 
nacity of  the  solid  may  be  neglected,  so  [197]  is  founded  on  the 
assumption  that  the  specific  heat  of  a  metal  is  the  same  in  the 
liquid  as  in  the  solid  state.  Evidently,  however,  the  true  value  of 
Zr,  in  any  case,  should  include  both  terms,  —  that  depending 
on  the  specific  heat,  as  well  as  that  depending  on  the  tenacity. 
Hence  we  obtain  Person's  general  formula  for  the  heat  of  fusion 
of  all  solids, 

L  =  (160  +  T)  (  C—  C)  +  0.001669  JST  (l  +  4=)  •     [198.] 

In  the  case  of  the  metals  the  first  term  may  be  neglected,  and  in 
the  case  of  non-metallic  substances  the  same  is  true  of  the  sec- 
ond term.  There  are  substances,  however,  for  which  both  terms 
have  definite  values ;  but  we  have  not  the  experimental  data  in 
regard  to  them  which  would  enable  us  to  test  the  formula. 
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We  may  the;i  admit  that  tho  heat  of  fusion  consists  of  two 
parts,  one  of  which  is  used  in  OTercoming  the  force  of  cohesion, 
the  other  furnishing  the  additional  specific  heat  required  in  the 
liquid  state. 

We  have  heen  able  to  give  in  this  section  only  a  very  imperfect 
abstract  of  Person's  remarkable  investigations  on  this  subject, 
and  we  must  refer  the  student  for  further  information  to  the 
original  memoirs.* 

(280.)  Absolute  Zero.  —  If  Person's  theory  is  correct,  the 
absolute  zero,  as  we  have  seen,  is  situated  160  degrees  below  the 
Centigrade  zero.  This  theory  is  not  a  little  confirmed  by  the 
remarkable  results  obtained  by  Pouillet,t  with  an  instrument 
called  an  actinonieter^  in  regard  to  the  temperatures  of  the  celes- 
tial space.  If  we  eliminate  the  effects  of  the  rays  of  the  sun,  it  is 
evident  that  the  temperature  of  the  space  around  the  earth  must 
be  very  near  the  absolute  zero ;  for  this  space  is  traversed  only  by 
the  rays  of  the  stars,  which,  coming  from  such  inmiense  distances, 
are  exceedingly  feeble ;  and  Pouillet  has  concluded,  from  his 
experiments  and  from  various  terrestrial  phenomena,  that  this 
temperature  must  be  between  the  limits  of  — 175**  and  — ^115**,  at 
the  same  time  fixing  on  — 142^  as  the  most  probable  value.  On 
the  other  hand,  Clement  and  Ddsormes  fixed  on  — ^278^  as  the 
absolute  zero,  on  the  ground  that,  since  the  permanent  gases 
expand  for  each  degree  of  temperature  ^f^  of  their  volume  at 
0**,  the  amount  of  contraction  when  the  temperature  was  reduced 
to  — 273^  would  be  equal  to  the  initial  vohime,  and  the  gases 
would  cease  to  exist.  Moreover,  since  a  gas  heated  from  0* 
to  278*  doubles  its  volume,  they  thought  it  evident  that  the 
quantity  of  heat  added  must  be  equal  to  that  contained  in  the 
primitive  volume. 

Even  if  matter  can  exist  without  heat,  which  there  is  great  rea- 
son to  doubt,  it  is  impossible  to  predict  what  would  be  its  condition 
under  such  circumstances.  It  is  supposed  by  some,  who  hold 
the  atomic  theory,  that  the  molecules  of  matter  would  be  brought 
into  absolute  contact,  and  that  phenomena  of  a  new  and  unex- 
pected nature  would  appear.  The  violent  explosion  experienced 
by  Chenot,  while  submitting  silver  in  powder  to  a  pressure  of 

*  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Phjsiqne,  3*  S^rie,  Tom.  XXI.,  XXIY.,  XXVII. 
t  ComptM  Bendos,  Tom.  VIL  p.  56. 
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three  hundred  atmospheres  in  an  hydraulic  press,  is  frequently 
cited  ill  this  connection.  But  these  are  mere  assumptions, 
for  we  are  as  yet  far  from  having  realized  experimentally  an 
absolute  zero  of  heat.  The  lowest  temperature  ever  observed 
in  the  arctic  region  is  — 57®,  and  the  lowest  we  can  artificial- 
ly produce  is  — 140® ;  at  these  temperatures  several  liquids  still 
retain  their  fluid  condition,  which  could  hardly  be  the  case  if 
we  liad  removed  the  greater  part  of  the  heat  which  they  con- 
tain. 

Change  of  State.  —  Liquids  to  Gases, 

(281.)  Boiling^Point.  —  It  has  been  shown,  that,  when  a  solid 
is  heated  to  such  a  temperature  that  the  expansive  force  of  heat 
between  its  particles  is  equal  to  the  cohesive  force,  it  melts.  If 
the  liquid  be  now  heated  above  its  melting-point,  the  expansive 
force  will  become  greater  than  the  cohesive  force,  and  by  con- 
tinuing to  raise  the  temperature  we  shall  finally  attain  to  a  point- 
where  the  excess  of  expansive,  force  is  equal  to  the  atmospheric 
pressure.  Then  we  have  the  condition  of  a  gas,  and  a  phe- 
nomenon presents  itself  which  we  term  boilifig'.  Bubbles  of  gas 
form  beneath  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  and  rise  tumultuously 
tlirough  its  mass. 

This  phenomenon  can  best  be  studied  by  heating  water  in  a 
glass  flask  over  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp.  The  first  action  of  the 
heat  is  to  expand  the  portion  of  the  liquid  immediately  in  contact 
with  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  which,  becoming  specifically  lighter, 
rises  and  gives  place  to  colder  water,  which  is  heated  and  rises  in 
its  turn  ;  and  thus  a  circulation  is  established  by  which  each  par- 
ticle of  liquid  is  brought,  in  its  turn,  in  contact  with  the  heated 
surface.  As  the  temperature  of  the  mass  rises,  the  air  which  is 
dissolved  in  the  water  separates  in  bubbles  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  flask  (compare  page  396),  and  these,  when  they  have  at- 
tained sufficient  size,  disengage  themselves  and  escape  through 
the  liquid.  They  are  followed  by  bubbles  of  steam,  which  form 
on  the  heated  surface  of  the  flask,  where,  in  consequence  of  the 
•  close  proximity  of  the  source  of  heat,  the  temperature  is  higher 
than  that  of  the  mass  of  the  liquid ;  but  as  the  bubbles  rise 
through  the  cooler  water  above,  they  are  condensed,  and  the 
shock  produced  by  the  sudden  collapse  gives  rise  to  a  peculiar 
48 
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noise,  an  instance  of  which  appears  in  tlie  sin^g  of  a  tea-ketde. 
After  the  whole  mass  of  water  has  been  heated  to  lOO"*,  the  bub- 
bles of  steam  are  no  longer  condensed,  but  rise  to  the  surface 
and  break,  allowing  the  steam  to  escape ;  and  as  tlie  tension  of 
this  steam  is  equal  to  tlie  pressure  of  the  air,  it  drives  out  the 
air  from  the  upper  part  of  the  flask,  and  takes  its  place. 

What  is  so  familiar  in  the  case  of  water,  is  equally  true  of 
other  liquids.  There  is  for  each  a  temperature  at  which  the 
expansive  force  of  heat  becomes  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the 
air,  and  at  which  this  phenomenon  of  boiling  invariably  appears. 
This  temperature,  which  is  constant  for  the  same  substance  under 
the  same  atmospheric  pressure,  is  called  the  boilinff-poirU.  As 
the  boiling-point  varies  with  the  atmospheric  pressure,  it  is  neces- 
sary, in  describing  the  boiling-point  of  a  substance,  to  state  the 
pressure  under  which  it  was  ot^erved.  In  the  following  table, 
the  boiling-points  of  some  of  the  best-known  liquids  are  given  for 
the  mean  pressiu^  of  76  cm.:  — 

Boiling-PotfUi  under  the  I^nsture  of  76  c.  m. 


Protoxide  of  Nitrogen,     . 

—105 

Alcohol, 

.    78 

Carbonic  Acid, 

—78 

Water,     . 

100 

Cyanogen, 

—22 

Nitric  Acid  (1.42),       . 

.     120 

Sulphurous  Acid, . 

—10 

Oil  of  Turpentine,    . 

157 

Chloride  of  Ethyle,  . 

+11 

Phosphorus, 

.     290 

Common  Ether,    • 

.      35 

Sulphuric  Add  (1.843), 

325 

Sulphide  of  Carbon, 

47 

Mercury,     . 

.    350 

Bromine,      . 

.      68 

Sulphur, 

440 

Chloroform, 

63 

The  influence  of  pressure  upon  the  boiling-point  of  liquids  may 
be  illustrated  by  a  great  variety  of  experiments.  If  we  place  a 
glass  of  lukewarm  water  imder  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  and 
exhaust  the  air,  the  water  will  at  once  begin  to  boil  violently. 
The  same  experiment  may  be  tried  even  more  simply  in  tlie  fol- 
lowing way. 

Take  a  glass  flask,  to  which  a  cork  has  been  carefuUj  fitted, 
fill  it  about  one  half  full  of  water,  and  heat  the  water  to  boiling  < 
by  means  of  a  spirit-lamp.     When  the  water  is  boiling  rapidly, 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  flask  is  filled  with  steam,  remove  the 
lamp  and  quickly  insert  the  cork.    If  now  the  flask  is  inverted 
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and  cold  water  poured  upon  it,  as  represented  in  Fig.  403,  the 
boiling  will  be  renewed,  and  continue  for  some  time. 

This  apparent  paradox  of  boiling  water  by  cold  is  thus  ex* 
plained.  The  cold  water  condenses  the  steam,  producing  a 
vacuum  in  the  upper  part  of  the  flask,  and,  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  being  thus  removed,  the  water 
continues  to  boil  at  a  greatly  diminished 
temperature.  In  the  experiment  of  Leslie, 
hereafter  to  be  described,  water  is  made  to 
boil  at  its  freezing-point.  Common  ether 
boils  imder  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump, 
from  which  the  air  has  been  partially  ex- 
hausted, with  explosive  violence,  even  at 
the  lowest  natural  temperatures.  Such 
experiments  as  tliese  may  be  multiplied 
indefinitely. 

The  ordinary  variations  of  atmospheric 
pressure  exert  a  very  sensible  influence  on 
the  boiling-point  of  water.  The  extreme 
heights  of  the  barometer  observed  at  Paris 
for  the  last  thirty  years  have  been  71.9  c.  m. 
and  78.1  c.  m.  Under  the  first  pressure, 
water  boils  at  98^.5,  under  the  second,  at  100**.8  ;  so  that  the 
boiling-point  is  liable  to  a  variation  of  about  two  degrees  at  that 
place.  Hence  the  importance  of  regarding  the  height  of  the 
barometer  in  determining  the  boiling-point  on  the  scale  of  the 
thermometer  (218).  Much  greater  variations  in  the  boiling- 
point  than  these  arise  from  difiTerences  of  pressure  at  difierent 
elevations  on  the  earth's  surface.  At  the  city  of  Quito,  wliich  is 
at  an  elevation  of  2,908  metres  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
where  the  mean  barometric  pressure  is  equal  to  52.7  c.  m.,  water 
boils  at  90*^.1.  At  the  city  of  Mexico,  at  an  elevation  of  2,277 
metres  and  under  a  pressure  of  57.2  c.  m.,  it  boils  at  92''.8. 
Boiling  water  is  not,  therefore,  equally  hot  at  all  places  of  the 
earth.  At  high  elevations,  as  at  Quito,  for  example,  its  tempera- 
ture is  much  too  low  for  cooking  many  substances  which  can  be 
cooked  at  one  hundred  degrees. 

It  follows  from  the  facts  already  stated,  that  a  difierence  of 
pressure  of  0.25  c.  m.  will  cause  a  difierence  in  the  boiling-point 
of  water  of  one  tenth  of  a  degree ;  so  that  from  the  boiling-point 
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of  water,  determined  with  acctiracj,  we  can  ascertain  tbe  pres- 
Bare  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  time.  An  instrument  has  been 
constructed  for  this  purpose,  consisting  essentiallf  of  a  very  deli- 
cate thermometer,  made  witli  an  enlargement  in  the 
centre  of  the  stem,  as  represented  in  Fig.  348.  Its 
scale  is  limited  to  five  or  six  degrees  around  the 
freezing-point  and  eight  or  ten  degrees  around  the 
boiling-point,  and  each  degree  is  subdivided  iuto 
one  hundred  parts.  This  instrument  is  much  more 
portable  than  a  barometer,  but  on  account  of  die 
shifting  of  the  zero  point,  to  which  even  the  most 
carefully  constructed  thermometers  are  liable,  it  is 
much  inferior  to  it  in  accuracy.  A  metallic  vessel 
and  a  lamp  for  boiling  the  water  accompany  the  in- 
strument (Fig.  404). 

(282.)  Variations  of  the  Boiling-Point.  —  The 
boiling-point  of  liquids  is  influenced  by  otlier  cir- 
cumstances, whose  action  is  not  so  readily  explained 
as  that  of  the  atmospheric  pressure.  Thus  a  sub- 
stance dissolved  in  a  fluid  more  volatile  than  itself 
increases  the  boiling-point  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  dissolved.  Water,  for  example,  which  boils 
at  lOO**  when  pure,  boils  only  at  a  considerably 
higher  temperature  when  it  contains  salt  in  solution,  viz. :  — 


fl 


rig.  404. 


Water  saturated  with  Common  Salt, 

"  •*  •*     Nitrate  of  Potash,     . 

**       '     "  "     Carbonate  of  Potash, 

"  "  <*    Nitrate  of  Lime, 

i^  u  u     Chloride  of  Calcium, 


Boi]li«-Poiiii. 
.      109* 

116 
.     185 

151 
.     179 


Substances,  however,  held  simply  in  suspension,  like  shavings  of 
wood  or  earthy  particles,  do  not  alter  the  boiling-point. 

Again,  Oay-Lussac  observed  that  water  boiled  in  a  glass  vessel 
at  a  higher  temperature  than  in  a  metallic  vessel ;  and,  more  re- 
cently, Marcet  has  established,  first,  that  water  boils  in  a  glass 
vessel  coated  with  sulphur  or  gum-lac  at  a  temperature  a  Uttle 
less  than  in  a  metallic  vessel ;  secondly,  that  in  a  glass  vessel  the 
boiling-point  of  water  is  1^  or  1^.25  higher  than  in  a  metallic 
vessel ;  thirdly,  that  after  sulphuric  acid  has  been  boiled  in  a 
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glass  flask,  the  boiling-point  is  increased  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  before,  this  increase  sometimes  amounting  to  five  or  six 
degrees.  B7  throwing  into  the  water,  in  either  of  these  cases, 
pieces  of  metal,  the  boiling-point  is  at  once  reduced  to  100^. 
The  same  variation  of  the  boiling-point  in  glass  vessels  takes 
place  with  other  liquids  as  well  as  water,  and  with  some  of  them 
to  a  much  greater  extent.  It  is  onlf  in  metallic  vessels  that  the 
boiling-point  is  regular. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said,  that  in  any  case  the  expan- 
sive force  of  the  vapor  formed  during  boiling  is  equal  to  the 
pressure  to  which  the  liquid  is  exposed,  and  it  is  also  true,  that 
the  temperature  of  the  vapor  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  boiling 
liquid.  Two  thermometers,  the  bulb  of  one  dipping  under  the 
surface  of  a  boiling  liquid,  and  the  other  immersed  in  the  vapor 
just  above  it,  will,  therefore,  always  indicate  the  same  temper- 
ature, unless  the  boiling-point  has  been  unnaturally  increased  by 
one  of  the  causes  just  mentioned. 

(288.)  Determination  of  the  BoUing-Point.  —  The  causes 
mentioned  in  the  last  section,  which  influence  the  temperature 
of  the  boiling  liquid,  do  not  affect  at  all,  or  affect  very  slightly, 
the  temperature  of  the  vapor  which  rises  from  it.  This  at  once 
adjusts  itself  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  is  always 
constant  for  the  same  liquid  under  the  same  pressure.  Hence 
the  temperature  of  the  vapor  is  more 
fixed  than  that  of  the  liquid,  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  that,  in  graduating  a 
mercury-thermometer,  the  tube  is  ex- 
posed to  the  steam  from  boiling  water, 
and  not  dipped  into  the  liquid  itself. 
So  also,  in  determining  the  boiling-point 
of  other  liquids,  it  is  always  best  to 
measure  the  temperature  of  the  vapor, 
and  not  that  of  the  liquid,  taking  care 
that  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is 
transmitted  freely  to  its  surface  while 
boiling.  The  arrangement  represented 
in  Fig.  405  is  very  well  suited  to  this 
purpose,  the  size  of  the  glass  boiler 
being  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  When  the  liquid  under  experiment  b  very  costly,  all 
48* 
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loss  can  be  avoided  bj  connecting  the  exit-tube  with  a  Liebig's 
condenser  (see  Fig.  416). 

(284.)  Formation  of  Vapor  of  Low  or  High  Tension.  —  TOie 
vapors  or  gases  which  are  formed  during  the  boiling  of  liquids 
have  always  the  same  tension  as  the  atmospheric  air,  and  are 
therefore  able  to  retain  their  gaseous  condition  when  exposed  to 
its  pressure.  It  is  the  formation  of  vapors  of  this  kind  that  we 
have  considered  in  the  preceding  sections.  Liquids,  however, 
yield  vapors  both  of  a  lower  and  of  a  higher  tension  than  that  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  we  propose  next  to  consider  the  conditions 
and  laws  under  which  these  are  formed. 

In  order  to  make  the  conditions  as  simple  as  possible,  let  us 
suppose  a  vessel  having  the  capacity  of  one  cubic  metre,  and  let 
us  dispose  in  it  a  barometer  and  thermometer,  so  tliat  we  can 
observe  the  tension  and  temperature  of  the  confined  gas.  More- 
over, let  us  pour  into  it  a  few  kilogrammes  of  water  and  perfectly 
exhaust  the  air.  If  now  we  expose  this  vessel  to  various  tem- 
peratures, it  will  be  found,  first,  that  for  every  given  temperature 
a  certain  fixed  weight  of  water  will  evaporate,  and,  secondly,  that 
the  vapor  thus  formed  will  have  a  certain  definite  tension  which 
is  invariable  for  that  temperature.  If  we  increase  the  tempera- 
ture, the  weight  of  the  vapor  formed  will  be  greater,  and  the 
tension  greater.  If  we  diminish  it,  the  weight  will  be  less  and 
the  tension  less,  provided  always  that  some  liquid  water  remains 
in  the  vessel.  The  table  on  the  opposite  page  gives  for  each 
temperature,  first,  the  weight  of  vapor  in  grammes  which  the 
cubic  metre  will  contain,  and,  secondly,  the  tension  of  the  vapor. 

By  inspecting  this  table,  several  remarkable  facts  will  be  dis- 
covered. It  will  be  seen,  in  the  first  place,  that  a  very  sensible 
amount  of  water  will  evaporate  even  at  a  temperature  of  ten 
degrees  below  the  freezing-point,  when,  of  course,  the  water  in 
the  vessel  is  in  the  state  of  ice.  In  the  second  place,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  tension  of  the  vapor  is  less  tlian  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  for  all  temperatures  under  100°,  and  greater 
than  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  for  all  temperatures  above 
100** ;  so  that  for  all  temperatures  under  100**  the  pressure  ex- 
erted by  the  vapor  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  vessel  is  less  than 
the  atmospheric  pressure  on  the  outside,  while  for  all  tempera- 
tures over  100**  it  is  greater.  In  the  third  place,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  at  100**  the  tension  is  exactly  equal  to  76  c.  m.,  the 
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Tension  of  the  VaipcT  of  Watery  according  to  RegnaulL 


tan. 

Tennionin 
CentlmetrM. 

Weight  of 
1  CubtoMetre. 

Tempen- 
ture. 
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pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  This  is  the  hoiling-point  of  water, 
the  temperature  at  which  bubbles  of  steam  can  form  beneath  the 
surface  and  rise  to  the  top  without  being  condensed.  Lastly,  it 
will  be  noticed  that  above  100''  the  tension  of  the  vapor  iucreases 
very  rapidly  with  the  temperature  ;  so  that  at  12V  A  it  is  equal 
to  2  atmospheres,  or  twice  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  at 
201''. 9  to  16  atmospheres.  Steam  of  greater  tension  than  tlie 
atmospheric  pressure  is  called  highrpressure  steamy  and  it  is  this 
condition  of  steam  which  is  found  above  the  water  in  a  steam- 
boiler,  and  which  is  used  with  so  much  effect  iu  the  steam- 
engine. 

(285.)  DaliofCs  Apparatus. — The  experiment  described  above, 
for  determining  the  tension  and  weight  of  a  cubic  metre  of  the 
vapor  of  water  at  different  temperatures,  was  merely  devised  for 
simplicity  of  illustration.  In  order  to  obtain  even  approximate 
results,  it  is  necessary  to  experiment  in  a  different  manner  and 
on  a  very  much  smaller  scale.  The  tension  of  the  vapor  of  water 
between  0^  and  100®  can  be  measured  quite  accurately  by  means 
of  a  common  barometer-tube.  If  the  tube  is  filled  with  merciiry 
and  inverted,  as  described  in  (157),  the  column  of  mercury  will 
stand  in  the  tube  at  the  height  of  76  c.  m.,  more  or  less,  above 
the  mercury  in  the  basin,  according  to  the  varying  pressure  of 
the  air.  Suppose,  now,  that  we  fill  the  tube  again  with  mercury, 
only  adding  at  the  top  a  few  drops  of  water,  and  invert  it  as 
before.  The  water  will  of  course  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  mer- 
cury, and  a  portion  of  it,  varying  with  the  temperature,  will 
evaporate  into  the  vacuum  above.  This  vapor  will  exert  a  certain 
pressure,  and  depress  the  mercury-column ;  the  amount  of  the  de- 
pression will  be  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  present  height 
of  the  column  and  that  of  the  barometer  at  the  beginning  of  the 
experiment.  Moreover,  it  will  be  exactly  the  same  as  the  height 
to  which  the  vapor  would  raise  the  mercury  of  a  barometer,  if  im- 
mersed iu  it,  and  will  therefore  be  the  measure  of  the  tension. 

The  apparatus  used  by  Dalton  m  his  determinations  of  the 
tension  of  the  vapor  of  water,  and  based  on  the  principles  just 
explained,  is  represented  in  Fig.  406.  It  consists  of  two  barom- 
eter-tubes dipping  into  the  same  basin  of  mercury.  The  first  of 
these  tubes,  £,  is  a  perfect  barometer.  The  second,  il,  is  a  ba- 
rometer with  a  small  amount  of  water  above  the  mercury-column. 
These  two  tubes  are  enclosed  in  a  tall  glass  cylinder,  standing  in 
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the  basin  of  mercury  and  filled  with  water,  whose  temperature 
can  be  regulated  by  means  of  the  furnace  below.  This  tempera- 
ture, observed  by  means  of  the  ther- 
mometer T  conveniently  disposed,  is 
of  course  the  common  temperature  of 
the  two  barometers  and  of  the  vapor  at 
the  top  of  the  second.  In  order,  then, 
to  determine  the  elastic  force  of  this 
vapor,  it  is  only  necessary  to  meas- 
ure the  difference  of  height  of  the 
two  columns,  since  this  height  re- 
duced to  0®  is  the  measure  of  its 
tension. 

The  apparatus  of  Dalton  can  be 
used  so  long  as  the  elastic  force  of 
the  vapor  does  not  exceed  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere.  When  the 
tension  is  equal  to  76  c.  m.,  the  sur- 
face of  the  mercury-column  will  be 
depressed  to  the  level  of  the  mercury 
in  the  basin,  and  the  experiment  is 
at  an  end.  In  order  to  continue  the 
determination  above  this  point,  we 
can  use  a  siphon- 
tube,  inverted  and 

closed  at  the  shorter  end,  as  represented  in  Pig. 
407.  The  tube  is  filled  with  mercury,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  amount  of  water 
above  the  mercury  in  the  shorter  branch,  and 
heated  in  an  oil-bath.  The  tension  of  the 
vapor  is  evidently  equal,  at  each  moment,  to 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  increased  by 
the  weight  of  the  column  C  D. 

On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  preserving  a 
constant  and  uniform  temperature  throughout 
the  whole  height  of  the  cylinder  of  water,  the 
method  of  Dalton  is  not  calculated  to  give 
accurate  results,  although  in  a  modified  form 
it  was  used  by  Regnault  with  great  success  for 
Fig.4OT.  temperatures  between  0"*  and  60"*.    The  two 
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forms  of  apparatus  jnst  described  may,  however,  be  used  for 
illustration  with  advantage  ;  only  in  this  case  it  is  as  well  to 
substitute  for  the  water  some  more  volatile  liquid. 

(286.)  Marcefs  Globe.  —  The  tension  of  the  vapor  of  water 
above  100^  may  be  roughly  estimated  by  means  of  the  apparatus 
represented  in  Fig.  408.  It  consists  of  a  stout 
brass  globe  containing  water,  and  serving  as  a 
boiler.  Through  a  tight  packing-box  passes 
a  glass  manometer-tube  of  about  a  metre  in 
length,  whose  lower  end  opens  under  mercury 
resting  on  the  bottom  of  the  brass  boiler.  The 
globe  has  also  two  other  openings ;  one  of  these 
may  be  closed  by  a  stopcock,  and  through  the 
other  passes  the  tube  of  a  thermometer,  having 
its  bulb  Within  the  globe.  On  commencing  the 
experiment,  the  water  is  boiled  for  some  time 
in  order  to  expel  all  the  air,  and  the  stopcock  is 
then  closed.  At  this  moment  the  temperature 
of  the  steam  is  100^,  and  the  tension  76  c.  m. 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  pressure  of  the 
air.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  steam  is  pre- 
vented from  escaping  freely,  the  temperature 
of  the  globe  will  begin  to  rise,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  tension  of  the  confined  steam  will 
increase,  raising  the  mercury  in  the  manome- 
ter-tube. For  any  temperature  indicated  by 
the  thermometer,  the  corresponding  tension 
of  the  vapor  will  be  found  by  adding  to  the 
height  of  the  barometer  for  the  time  being  the  height  of  the 
mercury  in  the  tube,  measured  by  a  scale  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose. This  apparatus,  like  the  last,  is  only  calculated  for  illus- 
tration, and  yields  but  approximate  results.  ^ 
(287.)  ApparcUus  of  Gay-Lussdc.  —  For  measuring  the  ten- 
sion of  the  vapor  of  water  below  zero,  Gay-Lussac  employed  the 
apparatus  represented  in  Fig.  409.  It  consists,  like  the  appara- 
tus of  Dalton,  of  two  barometer-tubes  filled  with  mercury,  the 
open  ends  dipping  under  mercury  in  the  same  basin;  one  of 
these,  Aj  which  is  straight,  and  perfectly  freed  from  air  and  mois- 
ture by  boiling  the  mercury  in  the  tube,  serves  to  measure  the 
pressure  of  the  air ;  the  other  contains  a  few  drops  of  water  above 
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the  mercuiy-column,  and  its  closed  end  is  bent  so  that  it  can  be 
surrounded  by  a  freezing  mixture,  as  represented  in  the  figure. 
A  thermometer,  /,  indicates  the  temperature  of  the  vapor  above 
the  mercury-column,  and  the  tension  of 
this  vapor,  corresponding  to  each  temper- 
ature, is  readily  determined  by  measur- 
ing with  a  cathetometer  the  difference  of 
level  of  the  mercury  in  the  two  tubes  A 
and  C.  It  will  be  noticed  at  once,  that 
only  a  portion  of  the  vapor  in  the  tube  C 
is  exposed  to  the  freezing  mixture ;  but 
it  is  an  established  principle  of  hygrom- 
etry,  that,  token  the  temperatures  of  two 
vessels  communicating'  with  each  other 
are  unequal,  the  tension  of  the  vapor  is 
the  same  in  bothj  and  is  always  that 
which  corresponds  to  the  hwest  temper- 
ature. The  application  of  this  principle 
in  the  above  method  is  evident. 

(288.)  Apparatus  of  Regn^uU, — The 
accurate  determination  of  the  tension  of 
the  vapor  of  water  at  high  temperatures 
is  attended  with  great  difficulties ;  but 
on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, arising  from  its  connection  with  the 
steam-engine,  no  subject  has  been  the 
object  of  more  careful  scientific  investigation.  It  was  first  care- 
fully investigated,  in  1830,  by  a  commission  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy, consisting  of  Arago  and  Dulong ;  and  more  recently  it  has 
been  reinvestigated  by  Regnault  with  his  usual  perseverance  and 
skill.  The  results  of  his  investigations  were  published  in  the 
twenty-first  volume  of  the  MSmoires  de  P  Academic  des  Sciences j 
to  which  we  have  so  frequently  had  occasion  to  refer  in  these 
pages.  Indeed,  the  determinations  made  by  Regnault  of  the 
compressibility  of  gases  (165),  of  their  coefficients  of  expansion 
(261),  and  of  the  coefficients  of  expansion  of  mercury  and  glass 
(250  and  254),  were  merely  preliminaries  to  this  main  investi- 
gation. 

For  temperatures  below  60**,  Regnault  made  use  of  the  same 
method  as  Dalton,  but  modified  his  apparatus  so  as  to  avoid  the 
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cause  of  error  mentioned  in  (285).  The  apparatus,  as  thus 
modified,  is  represented  in  Fig.  410.  Tlio  open  ends  of  the  two 
barometer-tubes  /  and  t'  dip  into  the  same  basin  of  mercury, 

which  is  furnished  with  an  adjusting- 
screw,  O,  similar  to  that  described  in 
(159).  The  upper  ends  of  these  tubes 
are  enclosed  within  a  cyUndrical  Tessel, 
F,  made  of  sheet-metal,  and  provided 
with  a  glass  front,  through  which  the 
height  of  the  mercury-columns  may 
be  observed.  The  tubes  pass  through 
tubulatures  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
and  are  secured  in  their  places  by 
india-rubber  connectors.  The  Tessel 
V  is  filled  with  water,  and  its  tempera- 
^^^^^         I     ^,  turo  is  readily  kept  constant  and  uni- 

j^^l »  y.u.  "TS^  form,  at  any  point  below  60®,  by  means 

RH  ^  I J  \  of  ^  spirit-lamp  and  by  constant  agita- 

ii  &  I  I  In  one  series  of  experiments,  Eeg- 

m       I — I — I        I'J  nault  employed  two  simple  barometer- 

rig.  410.  tubes,    one    filled    with    perfectly    dry 

mercury,  and  the  other  containing,  in 
addition,  a  small  quantity  of  water  above  the  mercuiy-column. 
For  each  temperature  of  the  bath  as  indicated  by  the  thermom- 
eter, r,  he  determined  the  difference  of  level  of  the  mercury  in 
the  two  barometer-tubes.  This  height  reduced  to  0**  was  evi- 
dently the  measure  of  the  tension  of  the  vapor. 

In  another  series  of  experiments,  he  connected  with  the  upper 
end  of  the  barometer-tube  t^  by  means  of  a  copper  connector,  a 
glass  globe,  5,  having  a  capacity  of  about  600  cTnu*.  A  branch 
of  this  connector,  e  t,  served  also  to  connect  the  globe  with 
an  air-pump,  through  a  U  tube,  n,  filled  with  pieces  of  pumice- 
stone  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid ;  but  before  finally  adjusting 
the  apparatus,  a  small  glass  bulb,  completely  filled  with  water 
and  hermetically  sealed,  was  introduced  into  the  glass  globe. 
After  the  adjustments  were  completed,  the  interior  of  the  globe 
was  first  perfectly  dried  by  exhausting  the  air  and  allowing  it  to 
re-enter  a  great  number  of  times  through  the  tubes  c,t, ».  It 
was  then  exhausted  for  the  last  time  as  perfectly  as  possible,  and 
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the  tube  i  hermeticallj  sealed  by  the  flame  of  a  blowpipe.  The 
globe  was  next  surrounded  by  melting  ice,  and  the  tension  of  the 
small  amount  of  air  left  in  it  carefully  determined  by  measuring 
with  a  cathetometer  the  difference  of  level  of  the  mercury  in  the 
two  barometers.  The  ice  having  been  removed,  some  pieces  of 
burning  charcoal  were  now  brought  near  the  bottom  of  the  globe, 
so  as  to  break  the  glass  bulb  within  and  liberate  the  water,  which 
at  once  evaporated,  and  filled  the  globe  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
barometer-tube  /  with  vapor.  It  only  remained  then  to  fill  the 
vessel  V  with  water,  and  to  heat  the  bath  to  different  temperar 
tures,  when  the  depression  of  the  column  of  mercury,  measured 
in  the  usual  way,  gave  the  tension  of  the  vapor  corresponding  to 
each  temperature. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  use  of  the  apparatus  just 
described  is  limited  to  temperatures  below  60*.  In  order  to  de- 
termine the  tension  of  the  vapor  of  water  at  higher  temperatures, 
Renault  resorted  to  an  entirely  different  method.  We  have 
before  seen  (282)  that  the  temperature  of  the  vapor  rising  from 
a  boiling  liquid  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  liquid,  and  that  its 
tension  is  idways  equal  to  the  pressure  to  which  the  liquid  is 
exposed.  By  boiling  water,  then,  under  different  pressures,  and 
determining  the  temperature  at  which  it  boils,  we  shall  have  at 
once  the  tension  of  the  vapor  corresponding  to  each  tempera- 
ture. The  apparatus  represented  in  Fig.  411  was  used  by 
Begnault  for  this  purpose.  It  consists  of  a.  coppei;  boiler,  C, 
connected  by  the  tube  A  B  with  a  large  globe,  jJf,  and-  further 
connected  by  the  flexible  hose  HH'  with  an  air-pump,  by  which 
the  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  boiler  may  be 
varied  at  pleasure.  This  steam,  as  it  rises  from  the  boiler,  is 
condensed  in  the  tube  A  j5,  wliich  is  kept  surrounded  by  cold 
water  for  the  purpose,  and  the  temperature  of  the  globe  M  is 
also  retained  at  a  constant  point  in  a  similar  way.  The  pressure 
under  which  the  water  boils  is  accurately  measured  by  the  ma- 
nometer O,  and  the  temperature  at  which  it  boils,  when  under 
this  pressure,  is  determined  with  equal  accuracy  by  means  of 
four  thermometers,  whose  indications  serve  to  correct  each  other. 
They  are  inserted  into  iron  tubes  closed  at  the  bottom  and  filled 
with  mercury,  which  pass  hermetically  through  the  top  of  the 
boiler  and  descend  to  different  depths  in  the  steam  and  water  it 
contains. 

49 
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The  method  of  using  the  apparatus  will  bo  made  clear  by  an 
example.  Let  us  suppose,  then,  tliat  we  wish  to  measure  the 
tension  of  the  vapor  of  water  at  temperatures  between  ISO""  and 
100^.  We  should,  in  the  first  place,  connect  the  hose  HH'  with 
a  condensing-pump,  and  force  air  into  the  globe  and  boiler  until 


nf.4iL 

the  manometer  indicated  a  pressure  in  the  interior  of  about  four 
atmospheres.  We  should  then,  by  means  of  a  charcoal-furnace, 
boil  the  water  in  the  vessel  (7,  taking  care  so  to  regulate  the  heat 
that  the  steam  will  condense  in  the  tube  J.  £  as  fast  as  it  forms 
in  the  boiler.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  height  of  tlie  ma- 
nometer will  remain  constant  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
experiment,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere does  not  vary.  The  tension  of  the  steam  forming  in  the 
boiler  can  now  easily  be  determined,  for  it  must  evidently  be 
equal  to  the  height  of  the  barometer  added  to  the  difference  of 
level  of  the  two  mercury-columns  of  the  manometer.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  steam  corresponding  to  this  tension  is  then  ascer- 
tained, by  merely  inspecting  the  thermometers  connected  with 
the  copper  boiler.     Let  us  suppose  that  the  difierence  of  level  of 
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the  mercury-column  of  the  manometer  when  reduced  to  0"*  is 
found  to  be  254.524  c.  m.,  and  that  the  height  of  the  barometer 
at  the  time,  also  reduced  to  0**,  is  76.209  c.  m.  The  tension  of 
the  steam  is  then  equal  to  380.783  c.  m.  On  inspecting  the  four 
thermometers,  they  were  found  to  indicate  respectively  147*. 60, 
147^.49,  147^64,  and  147^.85,  the  mean  of  the  four  being  equal 
to  147*". 48,  which  we  take  as  the  true  temperature.  Hence  it 
follows  that  at  147^.48  the  tension  of  the  vapor  of  water  is  equal 
to  830.738  c.  m. 

Having  determined,  as  just  described,  the  tension  of  the  vapor 
of  water  at  one  temperature,  we  should  next  diminish  the  pres- 
sure on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  boiler,  by  allowing  a 
portion  of  the  air  to  escape  from  the  globe.  The  boiling-point 
of  the  water  would  at  once  fall,  and  we  should  then  measure  the 
tension  and  temperature  corresponding  to  the  new  conditions; 
and  by  repeating  this  process  several  times,  we  should  be  enabled 
to  fix  the  tension  and  corresponding  temperature  at  several  points 
between  150**  and  100^ 

The  apparatus  just  described  was  constructed  by  Regnault 
chiefly  to  test  the  method  on  which  it  is  based,  and  to  discover 
the  causes  of  error  to  which  the  method  is  liable.  The  appa- 
ratus actually  used  in  the  determination  of  the  tension  of  the 
vapor  of  water  at  temperatures  above  100®,  although  on  precisely 
the  same  principle,  was  constructed  on  a  very  much  greater  scale, 
and  capable  of  sustaining  a  very  great  pressure.  The  copper  boiler 
had  a  capacity  of  about  70  litres,  and  its  walls,  5  millimetres 
tliick,  were  strengthened  by  bands  of  iron.  The  glass  globe  M  of 
Fig.  411  was  replaced  by  a  very  strong  copper  chamber,  having  a 
capacity  of  280  litres,  and  this  was  connected  with  the  boiler  by 
a  tube  arranged  exactly  as  in  the  smaller  apparatus.  The  upper 
part  of  the  chamber  was  also  connected,  on  the  one  side  with  a 
pump  for  condensing  air,  and  on  the  other  with  a  manometer. 
This  manometer  was  the  same  as  that  used  by  Regnault  in  his 
experiments  on  the  compressibility  of  gases,  to  which  we  have 
already  referred  m  connection  with  that  subject  (page  296). 
We  have  not  space,  however,  to  enter  into  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  apparatus.  This  will  be  found  in  Regnault's  original 
memoir.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  every  precaution  was  taken  to 
secure  accuracy  which  physical  science  could  suggest,  both  in 
the  apparatus  and  in  the  metliod  of  experimenting.     Regnault 
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was  able  to  experiment  with  this  apparatus  up  to  a  pressure  of 
twenty-eight  atmospheres.  Unfortunately,  at  thirty  atmospheres 
one  of  the  bolts  which  fastened  the  iron  bauds  broke,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  distention  of  the  boiler,  and  it  was  thought 
imprudent  to  continue  the  experiments. 

(289.)  Discussion  of  the  Results.  —  By  the  methods  described 
in  the  last  section,  Regnault  determined  the  tension  of  the  Tiqx>r 
of  water  at  different  temperatures  between  — 32*'  and  230**.  The 
intervals  of  temperature  between  the  numerous  determinations 
were  necessarily  very  irregular,  the  precise  temperature  in  each 
case  depending  on  accidental  circumstances.  This  is  shown  by 
the  following  table,  which  gives  the  results  of  a  few  only  of  the 
observations  made  by  Regnault :  — 


T«mp.  Twadoa. 

— 32'.84  0.02S 

—13.53  0.161 

0.00  0.454 

+30.51  1.761 


T«p. 

*42!61  6.323 

68  62  18.905 

•76.49  80.671 

*99.93  75.790 


Tmp.  TwiilnD. 

•I26!71  177.895 

158.90  894.486 

•167.40  555.488 

185.67  857.242 


T«np. 

•194!42  1034427 

212.20  USSiilS 

221.83  1779i)ll 

280.50  2112.700 


Prom  these  results,  however,  we  can  easily  determine  the  tension 
corresponding  to  any  other  temperature  between  the  limits  of 
observation  by  either  one  of  two  methods. 

The  first  method  is  to  make  a  geometrical  construction  of  the 
results  of  the  experiments  similar  to  that  which  is  given  in  Fig. 
412.  In  this  figure,  the  abscissas  of  the  curve  abed  are  the 
degrees  of  temperature  ;  the  ordinates  are  the  corresponding 
tensions  in  atmospheres.  The  curve  is  constructed  through  the 
points  indicated  on  the  figure  by  dots,  and  these  were  fixed  by 
the  observations  marked  with  a  star  in  the  above  table.  By 
means  of  this  curve  we  can  evidently  ascertain  at  once  the  ten- 
sion at  any  intermediate  temperature,  and  prepare  a  table  similar 
to  that  on  page  671.  The  scale  of  Pig.  412  is,  however,  alto- 
gether too  small  to  furnish  even  approximate  results ;  but  on 
the  plate  accompanying  Regnault's  memoir  the  same  curve  will 
he  found  drawn  on  a  scale  which  is  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
The  curve,  even  as  drawn  in  our  figure,  will,  however,  convey 
to  the  mind  a  far  better  conception  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  tension  of  the  vapor  of  water  increases  with  the  temperature, 
than  could  be  given  by  a  column  of  numbers. 

The  second  method  of  determining  the  tension  at  temperatures 
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intermediate  between  those  at  which  it  has  been  actually  observed, 
consists  in  using  empirical  formula  similar  in  principle  to  those 
which  we  have  previously  em- 
ployed to  espress  the  soUibility 
of  salts  in  waterj  or  the  rata  of 
expansion  of  Uquids  at  di^eroiit 
temperatures.  At  least  thirty 
such  formulai  have  been  proposed 
at  different  times  for  tlie  purpose, 
which  agree,  with  more  or  less 
accuracy,  with  different  sets  of  ob- 
servations. The  deter  mi  nations 
of  Regnault  agreo  very  nearly 
with  the  following  exjwnential 
formula  proposed  by  Biot :  — 

logi^  =  d  —  Ba'—C^% 
in  which  [199  J 

Tlie  five  constants  of  tins  for- 
mula were  calculated  by  Reg- 
nault 
from  5 
observ- 
ed val- 
ues of  t 
and  i^, 
taken 
at  in- 
tervals 
of  sixty 
degrees 
between  —20**  and  220*,  and  were  found  to  be 


Fig.  412. 


A  =  6.2640348 
log  B  =  0.1397743 
log  C  =  0.6924351 
log  a  =  9.9940493 
log  /J  =  9.9983438 

By  means  of  this  formula  we  can  calculate  the  tension  of  the 
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vapor  of  water  at  any  temperature  within  the  limits  of  the  obser- 
vations, with  as  great  accuracy  as  that  of  the  experimental  data 
on  which  the  formula  is  based;  but,  like  other  empirical  formula, 
it  cannot  be  relied  upon  if  the  temperature  much  exceeds  these 
limits  on  either  side.  In  calculating  the  table  on  page  571, 
Regnault  used  the  formula  and  constants  just  given  for  all  tem- 
peratures between  lOO"*  and  230^,  but  for  lower  temperatures  he 
found  it  best  to  use  two  similar  formulie  with  different  constants. 

(290.)  Formation  of  Vapors  of  different  Liquids.  —  The  laws 
of  the  formation  of  the  vapor  of  water,  which  have  been  enun* 
ciatcd  in  the  last  few  sections,  also  hold  true  for  the  vapors  of 
other  liquids.  If  instead  of  water  we  should  introduce  into 
the  vessel  of  one  cubic  metre  capacity  assumed  in  (284)  a  small 
amount  of  alcohol,  ether,  sulphide  of  carbon,  or  any  other 
liquid,  it  would  be  found  that  for  any  given  temperature  a  cer- 
tain fixed  weight  of  each  of  these  liquids  would  evaporate,  and 
that  the  vapor  formed  would  have  a  certain  fixed  tension.  If  the 
temperature  were  increased,  more  liquid  would  evaporate  into 
the  cubic  metre,  and  the  atmosphere  of  vapor  formed  would  have 
a  greater  tension  ;  and  if  the  temperature  were*diminished,  both 
the  weight  of  the  cubic  metre  of  vapor  and  its  tension  would  be 
less.  Furthermore,  the  tension  of  the  vapor  at  different  temper- 
atures could  be  determined  by  the  same  mediods  used  in  the  case 
of  water,  and  we  could  make  for  each  liquid  a  table  similar  to 
that  on  page  571.  Regnault*  has  furnished  us  with  such  a  table 
for  five  of  the  most  familiar  liquids.  This  table,  which  gives, 
however,  only  the  tensions  of  the  vapors,  will  be  found  on  the 
opposite  page.  The  weight  of  one  cubic  metre  of  each  vapor 
can  readily  be  calculated  for  each  temperature  by  means  of  the 
formulae  which  will  be  developed  in  the  next  chapter. 

It  has  already  been  stated  (282),  that  at  the  boiling-point  tlie 
tension  of  the  vapor  of  any  liquid  is  exactly  equal  to  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  Dalton  supposed  that  at  temperatures 
equally  distant  from  their  respective  boiling-points  the  vapors  of 
all  liquids  were  approximatively  equal  in  tension.  If  this  principle 
(which  is  usually  known  under  the  name  of  Dalton's  law)  were 
true,  we  could  easily  calculate  from  the  tension  of  the  vapor  of 
water  that  of  any  other  liquid.  Suppose,  for  example,  it  was  re- 
quired to  find  the  tension  of  the  vapor  of  ether  at  50®,  which  is  15** 

*  Comptes  Rendus,  Tom.  XXXIX.  p.  dOl. 
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J20.78 

•    •    . 

612.16 

X 

{81.80 

)                25.70 

130             < 

138.12 

•    . 

626.06 

- 

172.1C 

\                34.70 

\      186 

.    . 

•    • 

702.92 



140             [ 

>68.77 

.    • 

•    •    . 

46.23 

150 

r25.78 

•    . 

60.45 

162 

r61.78 

,    , 

•    •    • 

160 

>    .    . 

.    . 

77.72 

170 

.    . 

.    • 

98.90 

180 

.    . 

•    . 

122.50 

190 

.    . 

•    , 

151.47 

200 

.    . 

•    . 

186.56 

210 

.    . 

.    . 

225.12 

220 

.    . 

•    . 

269.03 

222 

•    • 

•    • 

277.85 

above  its  boQing-point.  According  to  the  above  principle,  this 
tension  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  vapor  of  water  at  llo'',  or  126.9 
c.  m.,  a  number  which  differs  but  very  slightly  from  that  deter- 
mined by  actual  experiment,  and  given  in  the  foregoing  table.  It 
has  been  shown,  however,  by  the  investigations  of  Regnault,  that 
Dalton's  law  is  not  absolutely  rigorous,  and  at  large  distances 
from  the  boiling*point  is  so  far  from  coinciding  with  the  facts, 
that  it  cannot  be  relied  upon  except  for  furnishing  the  first  rough 
approximation  to  the  actual  tension  of  a  volatile  liquid. 

It  follows  at  once  from  the  law  of  Dalton,  that  at  any  given 
temperature  different  liquids  may  have  very  unequal  tensions, 
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i  ^  ^1£1!!!  ^^^y  moreoTer,  that  in  any  one  case 

the  tension  must  be  tiie  greater  the 
lower  the  boiling-point  and  hence  the 
more  Tolatile  the  liquid.  Tliese  facts 
may  be  illustrated  by  means  of  the 
apparatus  represented  in  Fig.  413. 
It  consists  of  four  barometer-tubes, 
all  dipping  into  the  same  basin  of 
mercury.  The  first  at  the  left  is  a 
perfect  barometer,  and  therefore  in- 
dicates the  pressure  of  the  air ;  but 
the  others  contain  a  few  drops  of 
some  volatile  liquid  above  the  mei^ 
cury-column.  The  tension  of  the  var 
por  of  these  liquids  is  measured,  of 
course,  by  the  depression  of  the  mer- 
cury ;  this  will  be  found  to  be  greater 
in  proportion  as  the  boiling-point  is  lower. 

(291.)  Maximum  Tension  of  Vapors.  —  The  vapor  of  any 
liquid  which  forms  in  a  confined  space  and  in  the  presence  of 
an  excess  of  the  liquid,  has  always  the  greatest  tension  which 
the  vapor  can  have  at  the  given  temperature.  To  recur,  for  ex- 
ample, to  our  previous  illustration :  at  tiie  temperature  of  20% 
there  would  form  in  the  vessel  described  in  (284)  a  cubic  metre 
of  vapor  weighing  17.155,  and  having  a  tension  equal  to  1.739 
c.  m.,  provided  only  an  excess  of  water  were  present.  Now  this 
is  the  greatest  tension  which  the  vapor  of  water  can  have  at  20**. 
If  by  mechanical  means,  as  by  sinking  a  piston  in  a  cylinder,  we 
attempt  to  increase  the  elasticity  of  the  vapor  without  changing 
the  temperature,  we  find  that  it  is  at  once  condensed  to  liquid 
water,  and  that  its  tension  remains  constant  at  1.739  c.  m.  until 
all  the  vapor  has  disappeared.  On  now  raising  the  piston,  the 
space  will  be  filled  again  with  vapor ;  but  so  long  as  a  drop  of 
water  remains  in  the  cylinder,  the  tension  <^  this  vapor  will 
still  be  equal  to  1.739  c.  m.  If,  however,  after  all  the  water  has 
evaporated,  we  still  continue  to  enlarge  the  capacity  of  the  cylin- 
der, then  the  vapor  will  act  like  a  gas,  and  its  tension  will  dimin- 
ish, in  accordance  with  the  law  of  Mariotte ;  compare  (156. 3)  and 
(168).  In  the  above  illustration  we  have  assumed  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  vessel  was  constant  at  20'' ;  but  the  same  principle 
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is  equally  true  at  all  temperatuies  and  for  all  liquids,  aud  all  the 
tensions  given  in  the  tables  on  pages  571  and  588  are  the  maxi- 
mum tensions  possible  at  the  rospectiye  temperatures. 

This  principle  may  be  illustrated  experimentally  by  means  of 
tlie  apparatus  represented  in  Fig.  414.  It  consists  of  a  barom- 
eter-tube and  a  deep  mercury  cistern,  in  which 
tlie  tube  can  be  entirely  immersed.  In  order 
to  mount  the  apparatus,  the  tube  is,  in  the 
first  place,  nearly  filled  with  mercury,  which 
is  boiled  to  expel' the  air,  aud  then  the  rest  of 
the  tube  filled  with  ether.  On  inverting  the 
tube  and  plunging  the  open  end  under*  the 
mercury  of  the  cistern  in  the  usual  way,  the 
ether  rises  to  the  top  of  tlie  tube,  and  a  part 
remains  liquid,  while  the  rest  forms  a  va- 
por which,  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of 
the  air,  depresses  the  mercury-column  about 
86  c.  m. ;  so  that  the  mercury  stands  in  the 
tube  at  40  c.  m.,  instead  of  76  c.  m.,  above 
the  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  cistern.  The 
tension  of  ether  vapor  at  the  ordinary  temper- 
ature is  consequently  36  c.  m.  If  now  we 
attempt  to  increase  the  tension  of  this  vapor, 
and  consequently  diminish  its  volume,  by  sink- 
ing the  tube  in  the  cistern  (Pig.  414),  we 
shall  find  that  a  portion  of  the  vapor  will  con- 
dense ;  but  the  mercury-column  will  remain 
at  the  same  height  in  the  tube,  proving  that 
the  vapor  which  is  still  uncondensed  has  the 
same  elasticity  as  before.  On  continuing  to 
depress  the  tube,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
height  of  the  mercury-column,  and  conse- 
quently the  tension  of  the  vapor,  will  remain 
absolutely  the  same  until  the  last  bubble  has 
been  condensed.  This  proves  that  36  c.  m.  is  the  maximum 
tension  which  the  vapor  of  ether  can  be  made  to  assume  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  of  the  air. 

(292.)  Gases  and  Vapors. — The  principles  of  the  last  section 
furnish  a  convenient  ground  of  distinction  between  gases  and 
vapors.    It  is  usual  to  apply  the  term  vapor  to  such  aeriform 
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substances  as  are  easily  condensed,  either  by  pressure  or  by  cold, 
into  liquids,  and  which,  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  atmos- 
pheric temperature  and  pressure,  exist  in  the  liquid  state.  This 
definition,  however,  is  purely  artificial,  and  mdces  no  essential 
distinction  between  a  gas  and  a  vapor ;  and  we  therefore  prefer 
to  distinguish  by  the  word  vapor  the  peculiar  condition  of  aeri- 
form matter  when  it  is  at  the  point  of  maximum  tension.  Ac- 
cording to  this  definition,  a  vapor  is  a  condition  of  aeriform  mat- 
ter which  obeys  the  law  of  Mariotte  when  its  volume  is  increased, 
but  which,  if  the  volume  be  diminished,  is  in  pieurt  changed  into 
a  liquid ;  a  gas,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  condition  of  aeriform 
matter  which  obeys  the  law,  whether  its  volume  be  increased  or 
diminished.  We  may  also  define  a  vapor  as  that  condition  in 
which  a  gas  exists  the  moment  before  its  change  of  state. 

This  distinction  between  a  gas  and  a  vapor  will  be  made  clearer 
by  pursuing  still  further  the  illustration  of  the  last  section.  Let 
us  suppose  that  we  have  a  cylindrical  vessel  exposed  to  the  tem- 
perature of  130*",  and  filled  with  steam  having  a  tension  equal  to 
98.956  c.  m.  By  referring  to  Table  IX.  of  the  Appendix,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  maximum  tension  of  the  vapor  of  water  at  130* 
is  203.028.  Now,  if  there  were  in  the  vessel  a  supply  of  water, 
the  liquid  would  continue  to  give  off  vapor  \mtil  this  tension  was 
attained.  But  we  will  assume  that  there  is  no  liquid  water  pres- 
ent, and  that  the  cylinder  is  filled  with  expanded  steam.  Under 
tliese  circumstances,  the  steam  must  retain  the  tension  of  98.956 
c.  m.  so  long  as  both  the  temperature  and  the  volume  remain 
imchanged. 

If  now,  keeping  the  temperature  constant,  we  increase  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  cylinder  by  raising  the  piston,  the  steam  will  expand, 
and  its  tension  will  diminish  in  accordance  with  Mariotte's  law. 
When  the  volume  is  doubled,  the  tension  will  be  found  to  be 
49.478  c.  m. ;  when  quadrupled,  the  tension  will  be  reduced  to 
24.739  c.  m. ;  and  in  any  case  we  can  find  the  tension  corre- 
sponding to  the  increased  volume  by  the  proportion  * 

F  :   F  =  ij'  ;  fl.  [200.] 

*  ThiB  equation  is  merelj  [98],  substituting  i^  and  i^  for  ^and  H'.  The  stu- 
dent must  be  careful  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  tension  of  a  gas  is  alwajs  equal  to  the 
pressure  to  which  it  is  exposed  (149).  We  here  leave  out  of  the  account  any  deviation 
from  Mariotte^s  law,  which,  nevertheless,  may  be  very  considenble  as  the  point  of  ood- 
densation  is  approached  (165  and  166). 
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Moreover,  when  the  Tolume  has  been  only  so  far  increased  that 
the  tension  of  the  steam  has  been  reduced  to  76  c.  m.,  it  is  then 
in  the  same  condition  as  that  in  which  a  gas  (like  sulphurous 
iu^id,  for  example)  exists  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  It  will 
sustain  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and,  were  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  laboratory  as  high  as  130^,  it  might  be  collected  over 
a  mercury  trough  and  transferred  from  one  jar  to  another,  like 
any  other  gas. 

Again,  if,  still  keeping  the  temperature  constant  at  180°,  we 
now  lessen  the  capacity  of  the  cylinder  by  sinking  the  piston, 
the  tension  of  the  confined  steam  will  be  increased  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point  in  accordance  with  Mariotte's  law ;  in  other  words, 
it  will  manifest  all  the  characters  of  a  gas,  and  its  tension  at 
any  degree  of  condensation  may  be  calculated  by  the  same  for- 
mula as  before.  If,  however,  we  continue  to  sink  the  piston 
until  the  volume  of  the  steam  is  reduced  to  a  little  less  than  one 
half  of  its  original  volume,  and  the  tension  increased  to  203.028 
c.  m.,  we  shall  reach  a  point  at  which  the  steam  suddenly  ceases 
altogether  to  obey  the  law  of  Mariotte  ;  and  if  we  sink  the  piston 
still  further,  the  tension  will  not  increase  in  the  slightest,  but  a 
portion  of  the  steam  will  be  changed  into  water,  and  this  change 
will  proceed  until  the  piston  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder, 
the  tension  all  the  time  remaining  constant  at  208.028  c.  m.  It 
is  to  this  peculiar  condition  of  aeriform  matter  that  we  give  the 
name  of  vapor. 

Returning  now  to  the  initial  condition  of  the  cylinder,  when  it 
is  filled  with  steam  at  the  tension  of  98.956  c.  m.,  let  us  vary  the 
temperature,  while  we  keep  the  volume  absolutely  constant.  If 
we  increase  the  temperature,  we  shall  increase  the  tension  of  the 
confined  steam,  according  to  the  same  law  by  which  the  tension 
of  a  confined  mass  of  air  would  be  increased  under  the  same 
circumstances.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  lessen  tlie  tempera- 
ture, we  shall  diminish  the  tension  of  the  confined  steam,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  law  as  before,  until  we  reach  a  temperature  at 
which  the  tension  of  the  steam  is  the  maximum  tension  for  that 
temperature.  Then,  on  still  further  cooling  the  cylinder,  a  por- 
tion of  the  steam  will  change  into  water,  and  the  tension  of  the 
remaining  vapor  will  be  found  to  be  the  maximum  tension  corre- 
sponding to  the  reduced  temperature. 

If  we  know  the  tension  of  a  confined  mass  of  gas  at  any  given 
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temperature,  we  can  always  readily  calculate  its  tension  for  any 
other  temperature,  assuming,  as  we  have  above,  that  the  volume 
does  not  change.  Let  V  represent  the  volume  of  a  gas  which 
has  a  tension  §  ^.t  t*.  The  volume  of  this  mass  of  gas  at  T^,  if 
allowed  to  expand  freely,  the  tension  remaining  constant^  would 
be,  by  [184],  7(1  +  0.00366  [t'  —  tj).  If  now  this  increased 
volume  is  reduced  by  pressure  again  to  F,  the  tension  (which 
was  before  i^)  ^U  of  course  be  increased,  and  we  shall  evidently 
have  the  same  condition  as  if  the  gas  had  not  been  allowed  to 
expand.    But  we  have,  by  [200], 

r(l  +  0.00366[^  — /]):  r=§':fl, 

and  hence  we  obtain  for  tlie  value  of  the  increased  tension, 

ij/  =  fl  (1  +  0.00366  [t'  —  tj).  [201.] 

Applying  now  this  formula  in  the  example  under  discussion, 
we  should  find  that  the  steam,  whose  tension  was  equal  to 
98.956  c.  m.  at  ICO"",  would  have  at  lOo"*  a  tension  of 

^  =  98.956  -+-  (1  +  0.00366  X  25)  =  90.641  c.  m.  ; 

and  on  referring  to  the  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  is  the 
maximum  tension  which  steam  can  have  at  105**.  Hence  at  this 
point  the  steam  assumes  the  condition  of  vapor.  By  the  same 
formula,  it  will  appear  that  at  104''  the  tension  of  the  steam  would 
be  90.334  c.  m.,  but  by  the  table  87.541  c.  m.  is  the  maximum 
tension  possible  at  104'' ;  as  much  vapor  will,  therefore,  be  con- 
densed to  water  as  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  tension  to  this 
amount.  The  same  will  be  true,  to  a  still  greater  degree,  at 
any  lower  temperature. 

(293.)  Distillation.  —  It  has  now  been  shown,  first,  that  the 
tension  of  the  vapor  which  rises  from  a  boiling  liquid  is  always 
equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere ;  secondly,  that  this  ten- 
sion is  the  maximum  tension  possible  for  the  temperature,  so  that 
if  the  volume  is  reduced  by  mechanical  means  the  tension  is  not 
increased,  but  a  portion  of  the  vapor  is  condensed  to  the  liquid 
state.  From  these  two  facts  it  follows,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, that  a  vapor  will  be  condensed  to  a  liquid  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere,  if  its  temperature  falls  below  the  boiling- 
point  of  this  liquid  (except  under  the  conditions  hereafter  to  be 
considered,  when  the  vapor  is  difiiised  through  the  atmosphere 
itself). 
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The  process  of  distillation,  which  is  used  in  the  arts  for  the 
purpose  of  separating  a  volatile  substance  from  one  that  is  fixed 
or  less  volatile,  is  a  direct  illustration  of  this  principle.  The 
simplest  apparatus  for  the  purpose  is  represented  in  Fig.  415. 


Fig  416 

The  liquid  is  boiled  in  a  glass  retort,  and  the  vapor  which  is  thus 
formed  is  conducted  into  a  receiver,  where  it  is  cooled  below  the 
boiling-point,  and  again  reduced  to  the  liquid  state.  Since  glass 
vessels  when  exposed  to  a  naked  fire  are  liable  to  break,  the  body 
of  the  retort  is  usually  protected  by  placing  it  within  an  iron  pot 
and  surrounding  it  with  sand.     Such  an  arrangement  is  termed 


Tig.  416. 

a  sandr-bcUhj  or,  when  water  is  used  in  the  place  of  sand,  a  watet" 
bath.     Another  form  of  distillatory  apparatus  is  represented  in 
Fig.  416.    Here  the  neck  of  the  retort  is  comiected  with  what  is 
50 
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usually  termed  a  Liebig*i  condenser.  It  consists  of  a  tube 
of  glass,  which  is  kept  cold  by  a  current  of  water  circulating 
through  a  copper  cylinder,  which  surrounds  it.    In  the  oom- 


flg.  417. 


mon  still,  Fig.  417,  a  large  copper  boiler  supplies  the  place  of 
the  retort,  and  the  vapor  is  condensed  in  a  spiral  tube  qf  cop- 
per, called  a  trorm,  which  is  kept  immersed  in  a  tank  of  cold 
water. 

Since  the  Ix>iling-point  of  a  liquid  is  reduced  in  proportion  as 
the  atmospheric  pressure  is  removed,  it  is  sometimes  advantageous 

to  conduct  the  process 
i^j'"'"''^-^  of  distillation  in  a  par- 

tial vacuum.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with 
some  organic  substances 
wliich  have  a  high  boil- 
ing-point and  are  de- 
composed by  heat.  The 
apparatus  represented 
^'^  in  Fig.  418  is  adapted 

for  this  purpose.  The  retort  A  is  connected  by  an  hermetically 
sealed  joint  with  the  receiver  J5,  and  this  again,  through  the  tube 
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r,  with  an  air-pump,  bj  which  the  pressure  on  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  in  the  retort  may  be  very  greatly  reduced.  The  same 
principle  is  applied  in  the  sugar  refineries  in  order  to  concen- 
trate syrups  at  a  low  temperature  (vacuum-pans). 

(294.)  Steam-Bath.  —  The  fact,  that  the  temperature  of  boil- 
ing water  and  of  the  steam  rising  from  it  is  constant  at  lOO"*, 
is  frequently  applied  in  the  laboratory  when  it  is  important  to 
maintain  a  moderate  and  constant  degree  of  heat  for  a  length 
of  time.  The  arrangement  which  is  usually  adopted  for  evapo- 
rating liquids  at  100*  is  represented  in  Fig.  419.  The  porcelain 
evaporating-dish  rests  on  the  rim  of  a  hemispherical  vessel  of 
copper,  in  which  water  is  kept  constantly  boiling  by  means  of  a 
spirit-lamp. 


ng.  419. 


For  drying  precipitates,  or  for  expelling  the  water  of  crystalli- 
zation from  a  salt,  the  chemist  frequently  uses  a  steam-batli  like 
the  one  represented  in  Fig.  420.  This  is  simply  a  copper  oven 
with  double  sides,  which  is  maintained  at  lOO"*  by  boiling  the 
water  which  partially  fills  the  cavity  between  the  iimer  and  outer 
lining  of  the  oven. 

(295.)  Papin^s  Digester,  —  Water,  when  enclosed  in  a  strong 
vessel,  can  be  heated,  as  we  have  seen,  to  a  temperature  very 
much  above  100*  ;  and  this  fact  is  advantageously  applied  in 
Papin's  Digester,  which  is  very  useful  in  the  laboratory  when  it 
is  required  to  expose  substances  to  the  action  of  water  at  a  tem- 
perature between  100*  and  200*  for  a  length  of  time.     It  consists 
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generally  of  a  thick  cylindrical  vessel  of  brass,  Z>,  Fig.  421, 
closed  by  a  thick  cover  of  the  same  material,  which  is  kept  in 
its  place  by  the  screw  B  S.    A  safety-valve,  op  A,  serves  to 

regulate  the  pressure,  and  thus 
the  temperature  of  the  water, 
as  well  as  to  insure  the  safety 
of  the  apparatus.  The  details 
of  the  construction  of  the  safety- 
valve  are  given  in  Fig.  440.  This 
digester  can  also  be  used  wiih 
great  advantage  to  produce  chem- 
ical reactions  which  could  not  be 
readily  obtained  under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  air.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  substances  are  sealed 
up  together  in  glass  tubes,  and 
exposed  to  the  temperature  of  the 
overheated  water,  and  any  inte- 
rior pressure  resulting  from  the 
evolution  of  gas  in  the  tube  is 
more  or  less  balanced  by  the  ex- 
terior pressure  of  the  confined  steam. 

(296.)  Condensation  of  Gases,  —  There  are  many  substances 
which  boil  at  so  low  a  temperature  that  they  retain,  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature  of  the  atmosphere  and  under  the  usual  pressure, 
the  condition  of  a  gas.  The  boiling-points  of  a  number  of  such 
substances  are  given  in  the  following  table  :  — 
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Salphurous  Acid,        .  .    — 10 
Cyanogen,     .         .         .         — 20 

Ammonia,  .        .  .    — 36 

Arsenide  of  Hydrogen, .         — 58 


Sulphide  of  Hydrogen,  .    — 73 
Hydrochloric  Acid,      .         — 80 

Carbonic  Acid,         .  .     —80 
Protoxide  of  Nitrogen,         — 87.2 


All  these  substances  manifest,  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of 
the  air,  the  same  physical  properties  which  steam  would  manifest 
at  130**,  as  described  in  (292)  ;  and  if  in  either  case  the  temper- 
ature of  the  gas  is  reduced  below  the  boiling-point,  then  tlie 
tension  of  the  vapor  will  be  reduced  to  less  than  76  c.  m.,  and 
the  gas  will  be  condensed  to  a  liquid  by  the  pressure  of  the  air, 
exactly  as  in  the  process  of  distillation. 
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This  fact  is  illustrated  by  tiie  common  method  of  preparing 
liquid  sulphurous  acid.  This  gas,  which  is  generated  by  heating 
together  metallic  mercury 
and  strong  sulphuric  acid 
in  a  glass  retort  (Fig.  422), 
is  passed  into  a  U  tube 
surroimded  by  a  mixture 
of  ice  and  salt,  where  it 
collects  as  a  liquid.  Had 
we  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing readily  a  sufficient 
degree  of  cold,  we  might 
easily  condense  to  liquids  ng.«s2. 

the  other  gases  in  the  same  way. 

For  any  given  temperature,  the  vapor  of  each  of  the  substances 
included  in  the  above  table  has,  like  the  vapor  of  water,  a  definite 
maximum  tension,  which  it  cannot  exceed ;  and  if  we  had  the 
requisite  data,  we  could  make  out  for  each  one  a  table  of  maxi- 
mum tensions  at  different  temperatures  similar  to  the  tables  on 
pages  571  and  588.  Bunsen  has  furnished  us  with  such  a  table 
for  the  first  three  substances. 


.^2^: 


-37 
20 
15 
10 

—5 
0 

+5 
10 
15 
20 
25 


Solpharoos  Add. 

Cyuiogen. 

Ammonia. 

Tension  in  o.  m. 

Tension  in  e.  m. 

l^Bdonine. 

... 

•  •  • 

74.9 

... 

80 

•  •  • 

•  •  . 

110 

•  •  . 

78 

141 

... 

111 

173 

804 

148 

207 

861 

191 

244 

426 

239 

283 

498 

298 

883 

678 

854 

880 

667.4 

420 

Moreover,  what  was  shown  in  (292)  to  be  true  in  regard  to 
steam  at  130*  is  equally  true  of  these  gases  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature of  the  air.  If,  for  example,  we  suppose  the  cylinder,  so 
often  referred  to,  to  be  filled  with  sulphurous  acid  gas,  and 
maintained  at  a  constant  temperature  of  15f*^  we  should  find,  on 
pressing  down  the  piston,  that  the  tension  would  increase  as  the 
60* 
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Tolume  diminished,  until  it  became  equal  to  293  c.  m. ;  but  on 
still  further  reducing  the  Tolume,  the  gas  would  liquefy.  The 
same  would  be  true  of  cyanogen  when  the  tension  became  equal 
to  338  c.  m.,  and  of  ammonia  when  it  became  equal  to  578  c.  m., 
assuming,  of  course,  that  the  temperature  of  the  cylinder  is 
maintained  constant  at  IS^.  If  the  temperature  is  diminished, 
the  gases  cannot  acquire  so  great  a  tension  ;  if  it  is  raised,  the 
tension  may  be  greatly  increased. 

These  facts  may  be  very  el^antly  illustrated  by  means  of  the 
apparatus  represented  in  Fig.  423.    It  consists  of  an  iron  cistern, 

A,  filled  with  mercury,  and  closed 
on  all  sides  with  the  exception  of 
five  circular  apertures  through  the 
top.     Into  four  of  these  may  be 
screwed  the  iron  tubes  a,  6,  r,  and 
dj  which  reach  to  the  bottom  of 
the  cistern.    These  tubes  are  pro- 
vided with  a  broad  shoulder,  and 
are  screwed  down  upon  lead  wash- 
ers with  a  wrench,  so  as  to  enable 
the  joint  to  resist  a  pressure  of 
ten  or  twelve  atmospheres  with- 
out yielding.    Into  the  open  ends 
of  these  iron  tubes  the  glass  tubes 
1, 2, 3,  and  4  are  cemented.    They 
are  about  one  centimetre  in  diam- 
eter and  closed  at  the  top.    When 
the  apparatus  is  in  use,  one  of  the 
tubes  may  be  filled  with  air,  and  the  other  three  with  ammonia, 
cyanogen,  and  sulphurous  acid,  respectively.     By  the  fifth  aper- 
ture, e,  the  interior  of  the  mercury-cistern  connects  with  the 
force-pump  P,  through  the  tube  g;  and  by  this  water  may  be 
forced  in  upon  the  surface  of  the  mercury.     The  pressure  thus 
exerted  will  cause  the  mercury  to  rise  in  the  several  tubes,  and 
as  the  volumes  of  the  confined  gases  are  diminished,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  their  tension  rapidly  increases.     This  tension,  which 
is  evidently  the  same  in  all  four  tubes,  is  measured  by  the  tube 
containing  air,  which  serves  as  a  manometer  (168.  3).    If  the 
temperature  of  the  apparatus  is  kept  constant  at  IS"*,  the  tension 
will  increase  until  it  is  equal  to  293  c.  m. ;  then  the  sulphurous 
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acid  will  begin  to  liqtiefj,  and  the  tension  will  remain  equal  to 
293  c.  m.  until  all  this  gas  has  disappeared.  It  will  then  again 
increase  until  it  reaches  888  c.  m.,  when  the  cyanogen  will 
liquefy ;  and,  finally,  after  this  gas  has  also  been  reduced  to  a 
liquid,  the  tension  will  increase  again  until  it  becomes  equal  to 
678  c.  m.,  when,  last  of  all,  the  ammonia  will  liquefy.  If  now 
we  remove  the  pressure  by  opening  the  stopcock,  which  vents  the 
water  from  the  cistern,  the  liquids  will  be  seen,  one  after  the 
other,  to  boil  violently,  and  return  to  the  condition  of  gas. 

Since  the  tension  of  a  gas  is  always  equal  to  the  pressure  to 
which  it  is  exposed,  it  follows  that  any  gas  will  be  condensed  to 
a  liquid  if  it  is  exposed  to  a  pressure  which  is  greater  than  its 
maximum  tension  at  the  given  temperature.  The  maximum 
tensions  of  a  number  of  gases  at  O"*  are  approximatively  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

Maximum  Tennon  at  0^  C. 

AtmotphoM. 

Chlorine,  ....  8.95 

Salphide  of  Hydrogen,  .  10 

Chlorohydric  Acid,    .         .  26.2 

Protoxide  of  Nitrogen,  .  82 

Carbonic  Acid,  •        .        .  88.5 

And  if,  in  either  case,  the  temperature  being  at  0"*,  the  gas  is 
exposed  to  a  greater  pressure  than  the  tension  indicated  in  the 
table,  it  will  be  condensed  to  a  liquid.  If  the  temperature  is 
higher,  the  pressure  required  in  each  case  will  be  greater.  If  the 
temperature  is  lower,  the  pressure  required  will  be  less ;  and  if 
in  either  case  the  temperature  is  reduced  below  the  boiling-point 
of  the  substance,  the  gas  will  be  condensed,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
the  pressure  of  the  air  alone.  It  is  evident  that,  in  condensing 
gases  to  liquids,  a  great  advantage  is  gained  by  reducing  the 
temperature  as  low  as  the  circumstances  will  permit,  and  hence 
it  is  usual  to  employ  both  pressure  and  cold  for  the  purpose. 
Several  of  the  processes  in  use  are  as  follows. 

The  simplest  method  of  condensing  gases  consists  in  generat- 
ing a  large  volume  of  the  gas  from  the  proper  chemical  materials 
in  a  confined  space.  This  method  was  used  by  Faraday  in  his 
original  experiments  on  this  subject.    He  generated  the  gas  in 
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Fig.  434. 


one  end  of  a  strong  glass  tube,  bent  at  the  middle,  as  represented 
in  Fig.  424,  and  hermeticallj  sealed.  The  gas  accumulating  in 
the  confined  space  exerted  a  great  pressure 
against  the  sides  of  the  tube,  and  when  this 
pressure  became  equal  to  the  maximum  ten- 
sion, a  portion  <^  ihe  gas  was  condensed  to  a 
liquid.  Tills  collected  in  the  other  end  of  the 
tube,  which  was  immersed  in  a  freezing-mixture  to  facilitate  the 
process.  With  this  simple  apparatus  Faraday  succeeded  in 
liquefying  sulphurous  acid,  cyanogen,  chlorine,  ammonia,  sul- 
phide of  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  muriatic  acid,  and  nitrous 
oxide  gases. 

The  principle  of  Faraday's  condensing  tubes  was  afterwards 
applied  by  Thilorier  to  condensing  carbonic  acid  gas  on  a  large 


ng.43S. 

scale.  The  apparatus  which  he  devised  for  the  purpose  is  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  425.  It  consists  of  two  cylindrical  vessels  of  iron, 
made  exceedingly  strong,  and  of  the  capacity  of  about  eight  litres 
each.  They  are  closed  by  valve  stopcocks  of  peculiar  construc- 
tion, which  screw  into  the  necks  of  the  two  vessels  and  can  be  re- 
moved at  pleasure.  By  means  of  the  copper  connecting-tube  F, 
which  can  be  attached  by  couplers  to  the  discharging  orifice  of  the 
valves  D  and  N^  the  two  cylinders  may  be  united  when  necessary. 
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In  order  to  use  the  apparatus,  the  valve  C  is  removed  from 
the  cylinder  Aj  called  the  generator^,  and  a  charge  is  introduced, 
cpnsisting  of  one  kilogramme  of  pulverized  bicarbonate  of  soda 
mixed  with  a  litre  of  lukewarm  water.  After  this  has  been 
poured  into  the  cylinder,  a  long  cylindrical  vessel  (^),  contain- 
ing about  660  grammes  of  common  oil  of  vitriol,  is  carefully  let 
down  by  a  hook  without  spilling.  The  valve-cock,  having  been 
first  carefully  closed,  is  now  screwed  down  tightly  to  the  mouth 
of  the  generator,  which  is  then  turned  upon  its  supporting-pivots 
so  as  completely  to  invert  it,  and  thus  mix  the  acid  with  the  car- 
bonate of  soda.  The  carbonic  acid  of  the  salt,  which  amoimts 
to  more  than  half  of  its  weight,  is  now  rapidly  disengaged,  and 
accumulates  in  the  vacant  part  of  the  generator,  exerting  great 
elastic  force.  The  generator  is  next  connected,  as  represented  in 
the  figure,  with  the  second  large  cylinder  (i3),  which  serves  as  a 
receiver,  and  which  is  surrounded  by  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt. 
On  opening  the  two  valves,  the  condensed  gas  rapidly  passes  over 
and  collects  in  the  cold  receiver.  The  cylinders  are  then  dis- 
connected, after  first  closing  the  valves,  and,  the  generator  having 
been  carefully  emptied,  the  same  process  is  repeated.  After  two 
or  three  charges  have  been  in  this  way  conveyed  into  the  receiver, 
the  pressure  becomes  sufficient  to  liquefy  the*  gas  ;  and  after  ten 
or  twelve  charges  the  receiver  may  contain  several  litres  of  liquid 
carbonic  acid.  The  receiver  is  then  finally  detached,  and  the 
liquid  which  it  contains  preserved  for  use.  If  this  liquid  is  al- 
lowed to  flow  out  into  the  air,  a  portion  of  it  evaporates,  and,  as 
we  should  expect,  with  great  rapidity  ;  but,  what  is  more  won- 
derful, the  cold  caused  by  the  evaporation  is  so  great,  that  the 
larger  part  of  the  liquid  fi'eezes,  changing  into  a  white  flocculent 
solid  resembling  snow.  This  very  remarkable  phenomenon  will 
be  best  studied,  however,  in  connection  with  the  latent  heat  of 
vapors.  In  order  to  show  the  substance  in  its  liquid  condition, 
a  small  quantity  may  be  drawn  oflF  from  the  receiver  into  the 
thick  glass  tube  P,  which  is  then  closed  by  a  valve-cock  hke  that 
of  the  receiver  itself.  It  is  always  dangerous,  however,  to  con- 
fine liquid  carbonic  acid  in  glass.. 

Although  the  apparatus  of  Thilorier  is  exceedingly  conven- 
ient, and  yields,  with  little  labor,  a  large  supply  of  liquid  carbonic 
acid,  yet  its  use  is  not  unattended  with  danger  ;  and  a  fatal  acci- 
dent, caused  by  the  bursting  of  ouQ  of  the  iron  generators,  at  the 
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School  of  Pharmacy  in  Paris,  has  brought  it  into  general  db- 
favor.  The  danger  arises  from  the  circimistance  that  the  chem- 
ical action  of  the  sulphuric  acid  on  the  carbonate  of  soda  is 


Fl(.427. 


attended  with  the  evolution  of  heat,  which  raises  the  tempersr 
ture  of  the  generator,  and  very  greatly  increases  the  maximum 
tension  of  the  gas.  In  the  receiver,  when  surrounded  by  ice 
and  salt,  the  tension  is  comparatively  feeble,  and  all  danger  may 
be  avoided  by  condensing  the  gas  with  a  force-pump  directly  into 
the  cold  receiver.  An  apparatus  for  this  purpose  is  constructed 
both  by  Natterer,  in  Vienna,  and  by  Bianchi,  in  Paris.  It  con- 
sists of  a  condensing-pump  (178),  represented  at  /  in  Fig.  426, 
which  draws  the  gas  from  a  gasometer  through  the  flexible  hose 
Sy  and  forces  it  into  an  iron  receiver,  which  is  represented  in 
Fig.  427,  of  one  fifth  of  its  usual  size.    This  receiver  screws 
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upon  the  upper  end  of  the  pump-barrel,  and  it  is  closed  below 
by  a  self-acting  valve,  and  above  bj  the  valve-cock  gj  as  shown 
in  Fig.  427.  A  crank  and  fly-wheel  facilitate  the  working 
of  the  pump ;  but  it  requires  several  hours  of  hard  work  to 
liquefy  only  500  grammes  of  gas.  After  the  receiver  is  about 
two  thirds  filled  with  liquid,  it  i^  unscrewed  from  the  pump- 
barrel,  and  the  liquid  can  then  be  drawn  out  by  inverting  it  and 
opening  the  valve  g.  This  apparatus  has  been  especially  used 
for  liquefying  nitrous  oxide  gas. 

Professor  Faraday  succeeded  in  liquefying  several  gases  which 
had  not  been  condensed  before,  by  combining  the  action  of  intense 
cold  and  great  pressure,  the  last  obtained  with  a  very  powerful 
condensing  apparatus.  This  apparatus  consisted  of  two  condens- 
ing syringes.  The  first  had  a  piston  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the 
second  of  only  half  an  inch  ;  these  syringes  were  connected'  by  a 
pipe,  so  that  the  first  syringe  forced  the  gas  through  the  valves 
of  the  second,  and  the  second  syringe  was  then  used  to  compress 
still  more  highly  the  gas  which  had  already  been  condensed  by 
the  action  of  the  first,  with  a  pressure  varying  from  ten  to  twenty 
atmospheres.  The  gases  were  condensed  by  this  apparatus  into 
tubes  of  green  bottle-glass  bent  at  the  middle  into  the  form  of  a  U, 
and  closed  at  the  ends  with  brass  caps  and  stopcocks,  securely 
fastened  by  means  of  a  resinous  cement.  The  curved  portion  of 
the  tube  was  immersed  in  a  bath  of  solid  carbonic  acid  and  ether, 
and  at  times  a  still  greater  degree  ofcold,  estimated  at — ^llO"", 
was  obtained  by  placing  the  bath  under  the  receiver  of  an  air- 
pump  and  exhausting  the  air.  When  exposed  to  this  very  low 
temperature,  most  of  the  liquefied  gases  froze,  as  is  shown  by 
the  following  table,  which  contains  the  results  of  Faraday :  — 


GMMBOtyetUqiMaad. 

Air. 

Oxygen. 

Nitrogen. 

Hydrogen. 

Oxide  of  Carbon. 

MarahGtf. 

Dentoxide  of  Nitrogen. 


GflMS  Uqaeftod, 
bat  not  FroMn. 


Gum  Llqoelled, 
and  also  Froaen. 


Meltlng- 
Pdnt. 


Olefiant  Oas. 
Chlorohydric  Acid. 
Flaohydric  Acid. 
FlopBilicic  Acid. 
Phosphide  of  H  jdrogen. 
Arsenide  of  Hydrogen. 
Chlorine. 

Protoxide  of  Nitrogen,  — 100 

More  recently,  Natterer  of  Vienna,  has  constructed  a  vastly 
more  powerful  condensing  apparatus  than  that  of  Faraday,  al- 


Bromohydric  Acid, 
Cyanogen, 
lodohydric  Acid, 
Carbonic  Acid, 
Ammonia, 
Salphurons  Add, 
Solphide  of  Hydrogen, 


35 
51 

5S 
75 
76 
86 
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though  on  a  similar  principle,  hj  which  he  has  been  able  to  ex- 
exert  a  pressure  of  nearly  three  thousand  atmospheres ;  but  the 
gases  enumerated  in  the  first  column  of  the  above  table  did  not 
yield  even  to  this  immense  pressure,  and  indeed  were  not  con- 
densed so  much  as  we  should  be  led  to  expect  from  the  law  of 
Mariotte.  For  a  description  pf  this  apparatus,  the  student  may 
consult  the  memoir  already  referred  to  (page  299). 

The  facts  of  this  section  all  tend  to  show  how  completely  the 
mechanical  condition  of  matter  depends  on  the  temperature  of 
the  globe.  If  the  mean  temperature  were  lOO""  bdow  tlie  present 
point,  by  far  the  larger  number  of  known  gases  would  be  dther 
solids  or  liquids.  To  the  inhabitants  of  such  a  climate  (whom 
we  may  suppose  to  use  a  Centigrade  thermometer  on  which 
— ^100°  of  our  scale  would  be  the  zero-point),  protoxide  of  nitro- 
gen would  be  a  very  volatile  liquid,  freezing  at  0"*  and  boiling  at 
IS"* ;  cyanogen  would  be  a  crystalline  solid,  melting  at  65^  and 
boiling  at  80"* ;  and  sulphurous  acid  would  be  a  solid,  melting  at 
24**  and  boiling  at  90''.  On  the  other  hand,  were  the  mean  temr 
perature  of  the  globe  100^  above  the  present  point,  many  of  our 
most  £Euniliar  liquids  would  be  known  chiefly  as  gases.  Ether, 
alcohol,  and  water  would  stand  very  nearly  in  the  same  relation 
in  such  a  climate  that  sulphide  of  hydrogen,  cyanogen,  and  sul- 
phurous acid  do  in  ours. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  all  gases  might  be  con- 
densed to  liquids,  if  a  sufficient  degree  of  cold  and  pressure  could 
be  attained ;  and  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised  at  the  difficulty 
experienced  in  liquefying  the  gases  above  enumerated,  when  we 
remember  how  very  rapidly  the  maximum  tension  of  vapors  in- 
creases with  the  temperature,  and  how  very  limited  our  means  of 
reducing  the  temperature  are,  as  compared  with  our  means  of 
elevating  it.  We  can  easily  attain  a  temperature  of  5,000''  C, 
while  we  can  scarcely  reduce  the  temperature  of  bodies  to  — ISO'*. 
At  IjOOO**  the  maximum  tension  of  tiie  vapor  of  water  would  be, 
unquestionably,  equal  to  many  thousand  atmospheres,  and  it 
would  undoubtedly  be  found  as  difficult  to  condense  to  a  liquid 
the  vapor  of  water  in  the  highly  rarefied  condition  which  it  would 
have  at  that  temperature  under  the  mere  pressure  of  the  air,  as 
it  is  now  found  to  condense  the  so-called  permanent  gases. 

(297.)  Greatest  Density  of  Vapor.  —  By  referring  to  the  table 
on  page  571,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  weight  of  one  cubic  metre 
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of  the  vapor  of  water — and  hence,  also,  its  density  (68)  —  in- 
creases very  rapidly  with  the  temperature.  This  is  also  shown 
hy  the  curve  dbfg  of  Fig.  412.  The  ordinatos  of  this  curve 
represent  the  weight  of  one  cubic  metre  of  vapor  at  the  corre- 
sponding temperatures  indicated  by  the  abscissas,  and  the  dis- 
tance between  any  two  horizontal  lines  of  the  figure  corresponds 
to  a  difference  of  weight  equal  to  588.73  grammes.  At  230*'.9 
the  weight  of  one  cubic  metre  of  vapor  is  already  ^  of  the 
weight  of  a  cubic  metre  of  water  at  4^*,  and  at  the  same  rate  of 
increase  the  weight  of  the  vapor  at  no  great  elevation  of  temper- 
ature would  be  equal  to  that  of  its  own  volume  of  water.  At 
such  a  temperature  water  would  change  into  vapor  without  in-» 
creasing  its  volume,  provided  that  a  vessel  could  be  made  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  bear  the  immense  pressure  which  it  would  then 
exert.  The  same  must  also  be  true  of  the  vapors  of  other  liquids, 
80  that  at  a  temperature  more  or  less  elevated  the  density  of  the 
vapor  will  become  equal  to  the  original  density  of  the  liquid, 
which  will  then  change  into  vapor  without  increasing  its  volume. 
An  approach  to  these  phenomena  has  been  observed  by  M. 
Gagniard  de  la  Tour.*  He  sealed  up  in  a  strong  glass  tube  a 
volume  of  water  equal  to  about  one  fourtli  of  the  capacity  of  the 
tube,  and  exposed  it  to  a  gradually  increasing  temperature.  At 
a  fixed  temperature  the  water  entirely  volatilized,  and  the  tube 
appeared  empty.  This  temperature,  at  which  water  thus  evapo- 
rates into  a  space  of  about  four  times  its  own  bulk,  is  near  the 
melting-point  of  zinc  (SdO'').  So  great  was  the  solvent  power 
of  water  on  glass  at  this  high  temperature,  that  it  soon  destroyed 
the  integrity  of  the  tubes,  and  a  small  amount  of  carbonate  of 
soda  was  added  to  the  water  to  diminish  this  action.  As  the 
vapor  cooled,  a  point  was  observed  at  which  a  sort  of  cloud  filled 
the  tube,  and  in  a  few  moments  after,  the  liquid  reappeared 
almost  instantaneously.  M.  de  la  Tour  made  similar  experi- 
ments with  alcohol,  ether,  and  sulphide  of  carbon,  with  the  fol<» 
lowing  results:— r 

Temperature     ToliimeofVaiKV      Tension  of 
of  Lisappear-    as  oomptuwl  with       Vapor  in 
aooe.  Volanie  of  Liquid.  AtmotpheiM. 

Alcohol  (36*  Baumd),        .        .     259*'  3  119 

Ether, 200  2  37 

Sulphide  of  Carbon,  ...     275  2  78 

*  Anoales  de  Chimie  et  de  Fhysiqae,  2*  8^e,  Tom.  XXI.,  XXII. 
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The  tension  of  the  vapors,  as  given  in  the  above  table,  is  fiir 
less  than  we  should  have  expected ;  for,  if  Mariotte's  law  held 
good  in  these  cases,  ether  should  have  exerted  a  pressure  equal 
to  about  209  atmospheres,  and  alcohol  of  at  least  242.  Here, 
then,  we  have  a  very  marked  example  of  the  principle  previously 
enunciated  (166),  that  as  the  point  of  liquefaction  is  approached, 
the  compressibility  of  a  gas  deviates  more  and  more  widely  from 
the  law  of  Mariotte.  The  experiments  of  De  la  Tour  also  show, 
that  under  these  enormous  pressures,  even  before  the  whole  of 
the  liquid  has  evaporated,  the  tension  of  the  vapor  varies  with 
the  proportion  which  the  liquid  bears  to  the  space  in  which  it  is 
confined. 

(298.)  Smallest  Density  of  Vapor.  —  Having  seen  that  the 
highest  limit  of  the  density  of  vapor  is  probably  at  least  as  great 
as  the  density  of  the  liquid  from  which  it  is  formed,  we  naturally 
next  inquire.  Is  there  any  lowest  limit?  Do  substances  continue 
to  evaporate  at  all  temperatures,  however  low,  or  is  there  some 
limit  of  temperature  at  which  they  cease  all  at  once  to  emit 
vapors  ?  By  again  referring  to  the  table  of  maximum  tensions 
(page  571),  it  will  be  seen  that  even  at  lO"*  below  the  freezing- 
point  water  forms  a  vapor  weighing  2.284  grammes  to  the  cubic 
metre,  and  having  a  tension  of  0.2078  c.  m. ;  and  even  at  20^ 
below  the  freezing-point  it  forms  a  vapor  vrith  a  tension  of  0.1383 
c.  m.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  substances  which  were  de- 
cidedly  volatile  at  the  ordinary  temperature  continued  to  emit 
vapor,  however  far  the  temperature  might  be  depressed,  although 
the  quantity  became  less  and  less,  until  it  was  inappreciable  to 
our  senses.  It  was  even  thought  by  some,  that  fixed  solids,  such 
as  the  metals  and  the  rocks,  gave  out  a  sensible  amount  of  vapor, 
so  that  traces  of  these  substances  were  always  to  be  found  float- 
ing in  the  atmosphere.  Some  researches  of  Faraday,  however, 
appear  to  establish  an  opposite  conclusion.  He  found  that  mer- 
cury gave  out  a  perceptible  vapor  during  the  summer,  but  none 
during  the  winter;  and  also  that  some  chemical  agents  which 
may  be  volatilized  at  temperatures  above  150"*  did  not  undergo 
the  slightest  evaporation  during  four  years  at  the  ordinary  tem^ 
perature  of  the  air.  The  best  opinion,  therefore,  appears  to  be, 
that  there  is  for  every  body  a  temperature  at  which  it  ceases  all 
at  once  to  give  out  vapor.  With  mercury,  this  temperature  lies 
between  4"*  and  IS"". 
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(299.)  Latent  Heat  of  Vapor.  —  The  change  of  state  from 
liquid  to  vapor  is  accompanied  with  a  very  great  amount  of  ex- 
pansion ;  thus, 

1  c:m;* of  Water    at  100**  forms  about  1700  SrS];' of  steam  at  lOO! 
1    •*    «   Alcohol  <*      78.4    «        «        485    «     <*  vapor  "     78.4. 
I    u    u  Ether      «     85,6    "        **        857    "    "       «      **     35.6. 

And,  indeed,  the  heaviest  known  vapor,  that  of  iodide  of  ar- 
.senic  (i^.6rr.  =  16.1  as  compared  with  air,  or  0.021  as  com- 
pared with  water),  is  thirty  times  lighter  than  the  lightest  known 
liquid,  eupion  (i^.6rr.  =  0.633).  We  should  naturally  expect 
that  such  great  expansion  would  be  attended  with  a  large  absorp- 
tion of  heat.  A  single  experiment  will  enable  us  to  illustrate 
this  fact,  and  also  roughly  to  estimate  the  amount  absorbed  in  the 
case  of  water. 

Take  a  glass  flask,  and  having  placed  in  it  one  kilogramme  of 
ice-cold  water,  expose  it  to  such  a  source  of  heat  that  equal  amounts 
of  heat  shall  enter  it  during  equal  times.  Obsene* carefully  the 
time  which  elapses  before  the  water  boils.  We  will  assume  that 
it  is  twenty  minutes.  Observe  also  the  temperature  of  the  water 
and  of  the  steam  which  fills  the  upper  part  of  the  flask.  It  will 
b^  found  to  be  100**,  and  both  will  remain  at  this  temperature 
until  the  whole  of  the  water  has  boiled  away.  Continue  the 
boiling  for  fifty-four  minutes,  and  at  the  end  of  this  time  weigh 
the  water  remaining  in  the  flask,  when  it  will  be  found  that 
exactly  one  half  has  been  converted  into  steam  and  escaped. 
We  assumed  that  ]t  required  twenty  minutes  to  boil  the  water, 
that  is,  to  raise  the  temperature  of  one  kilogramme  of  water  from 
0**  to  100**.  During  this  time,  then,  one  hundred  units  of  heat 
must  have  entered  the  liquid.  Hence  it  follows,  that,  during 
the  succeeding  fifty-four  minutes,  two  hundred  and  seventy 
units  of  heat  entered  the  water ;  but  this  amount  of  heat  has 
not  raised  the  temperature  in  the  slightest  degree,  for  both 
the  water  and  the  steam  have  retamed,  during  the  whole  inter- 
val, the  constant  temperature  of  100®.  What,  then,  has  become 
of  the  heat  ?  The  answer  is,  that  it  has  been  absorbed  in  con- 
verting 500  grammes  of  water  at  100°  into  500  grammes  of  steam 
at  the  same  temperature.    It  follows,  then,  that  one  kilogramme 
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of  water  at  100®  absorbs,  iu  changing  into  steam  of  the  same 
temperature,  540  units  of  heat.  The  latent  heat  of  steam,  as 
well  as  that  of  other  vapors,  can  be  ascertained  with  great  accu« 
racy  by  means  of  the  apparatus  represented  in  Fig.  428^  contrived 
by  Brix,*  of  Berlin.  It  consists  of  a  small  glass  retort,  iJ,  con- 
necting with  a  small  metallic  cylindrical  condenser,  B.  This 
condenser  has  an  opening  into  the  atmosphere  by  the  tube  L, 
and  is  supported  in  the  centre  of  a  larger  cylindrical  box,  ii, 
which  is  filled  with  water.  A  thermometer  passing  through  a 
tubulature  in  the  cover  enables  the  experimenter  to  observe  the 
temperature  of  the  water,  while  by  agitating  the  water  with  the 

metallic  disk  C,  its  tempera- 
ture can  be  rendered  uni- 
form throughout.  In  con- 
ducting the  experiment,  the 
water  around  the  condenser 
is  first  cooled  a  few  degrees 
below  the  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere  ;  then  the 
vapor  is  distilled  over  from 
the  retort  until  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  has 
risen  an  equal  number  of 
degrees  above  that  of  the 
atmosphere.  In  this  way 
any  loss  of  heat  from  the 
water  is  avoided,  since  the 
apparatus  is  for  an  equal 
length  of  time  warmer  and 
cooler  than  the  air.  The 
weight  of  vapor  condensed 
is  then  ascertained  by  the 
loss  of  weight  of  the  retort, 
and  the  amount  of  heat  evolved  by  its  condensation  is  readily 
calculated  from  the  weight  of  the  water  around  the  condenser, 
and  the  number  of  degrees  through  which  it  has  been  heated. 
This  amount  of  heat  corresponds  to  the  latent  heat  of  the  vapor 
plus  the  amount  of  heat  given  out  by  the  condensed  steam  in 


fig.  428. 


*  Poggendorff's  Aniulen,  Band  LV. 
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cooling  from  the  boiling-point  to  the  temperature  of  the  con- 
denser. To  illustrate  this  by  an  example,  we  will  suppose  that 
we  know 

The  weight  of  water  around  the  condenser,     .        -       •  500  grammes. 

The  temperature  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  .  12^. 

The  temperature  at  the  end  of  the  experiment,        .         .18°. 

The  weight  of  the  water  distilled  over,         .         .  .       4.82  grammes. 

Hence  it  follows  (231),  that* 

The  amomit  of  heat  which  entered  the  water  equals  .      3        units. 

By  (233)  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  the  temper- 
ature of  4.82  grammes  of  water  from  18**  to  100**  is 
equal  to 0.395    « 

And  hence  the  quantity  of  heat  given  out  by  4.82  grammes 

of  steam  in  liquefying  equals 2.605    ^ 

One  kilogramme  of  steam  would  then  set  free,  in  liquefying,  540 


u 


It  is  evident  that,  in  these  experiments,  as  in  the  determination 
of  the  specific  heat  by  tlie  met/iod  of  mixtures  j  it  is  necessary  to 
take  into  account  the  amount  of  heat  absorbed  by  the  metals  and 
glass  of  which  the  apparatus  is  made.  This  can  easily  be  calcu- 
lated, since  the  specific  heat  of  these  substances  is  known,  and 
their  weight  can  be  easily  determined.  The  formulae  for  similar 
calculations  have  already  been  given  [158]  and  [169],  and  they 
can  readily  be  modified  by  the  student  for  any  special  case. 

By  means  of  the  apparatus  described  above,  Brix  obtained  for 
the  latent  heat  of  the  vapors  of  several  well-known  liquids  the 
following  values.*  These  values  are,  in  each  case,  the  number 
of  units  of  heat  required  to  convert  one  kilograuune  of  the  liquid 
at  its  boiling-point  into  one  kilogramme  of  vapor  at  the  same 
temperature. 


LftCeDtHeatof 

LftteDtHeatof 

Dp.  UT.OX  v»pin- 

aiBoiUng-PoIiit. 

equal  Weights. 

equal  Volumes. 

Water,      . 

.     540  unite. 

315.05 

0,451 

Alcohol, 

214     « 

348.26 

1.258 

Ether, 

.      90     « 

265.45 

2.280 

Oil  of  Turpentme, 

74     «* 

307.00 

8.207 

Oil  of  Lemons, 

.      80  .  « 

♦  Determinations  of  the  latent  heat  of  vapors  have  also  been  made  by  Andrews 
(Quarterly  Joamal  of  the  Chemical  Society,  Vol.  L  p.  27),  by  Despretz,  and  by  Favro 
and  Silbermann  (Comptes  Bendas,  Tom.  XXIH  p.  624). 
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I  Since  the  number  which  expresses  the  specific  gravity  of  a 

I  substance  is  the  same  as  the  weight  of  one  litre  in  kilogrammes, 

!  it  follows,  that,  if  we  multiply  the  specific  gravity  of  a  vapor  at  the 

j  boiling-point  (referred  to  water)  by  1,000,  we  shall  obtain  the 

weight  in  kilogrammes  of  one  cubic  metre  of  this  vapor  at  this 
temperature ;  and,  furthermore,  it  follows  from  what  has  been 
said,  that,  if  we  multiply  this  weight  by  the  latent  heat  of  Ihe 
vapor,  we  shall  have  the  number  of  units  of  heat  required  to 
generate  from  these  liquids  at  their  boiling-points  one  cubic  metre 
of  vapor.  Making  these  calculations,  wo  should  obtain  the  nunk- 
bers  given  in  the  above  table  as  the  latent  heats  of  equal  volumes; 
and  it  will  be  noticed  that,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  ether, 
these  numbers  are  approximatively  equal.  The  same  is  also 
true  of  other  liquids  not  included  in  tlie  table ;  hence  we  may 
say,  roughly,  that  the  same  volume  of  vapor  will  be  produced 
from  all  liquids  by  the  same  expenditure  of  heat.  No  important 
advantage,  therefore,  could  be  gained  by  substituting  any  otlier 
liquid  for  water  in  the  steam-engine. 

(300.)  Latent  Heat  of  Steam  at  Different  Temperatures,  — 
The  latent  heat  of  steam  has  the  value  given  in  the  above  table 
only  when  its  tension  is  76  cm.  and  its  temperature  100"*,  which 
is  ttie  case  when  the  steam  is  formed  by  boiling  water  under  the 
normal  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  If  the  tension  and  temper- 
ature of  the  vapor  have  greater  values  than  the  above,  then  the 
latent  heat  is  less  than  540  units ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
these  values  are  less  than  76  c.  m.  and  lOO"",  then  the  latent  heat 
of  the  vapor  is  more  than  540  units.  Watt  concluded,  from  his 
experiments,  that  the  same  weight  of  vapor  always  contained  the 
same  quantity  of  heat,  or,  in  other  words,  he  supposed  that  the 
same  quantity  of  heat  would  convert  one  kilogramme  of  water  at 
O"*  into  one  kilogramme  of  vapor,  whatever  the  tension  or  tem- 
perature of  the  vapor  might  be.  If  this  were  the  case,  the  sum 
of  the  latent  and  sensible  heat  of  steam  would  be  the  same  at  all 
temperatures,  and  we  should  have  for  the  latent  heat  the  follow- 
ing values :  — 


Ttrnpamtan. 

liitantBMt  of  Taper. 

Sam. 

0 

640  units 

640 

50 

690     « 

tt 

100 

640     « 

a 

200 

440     « 

a 

• 
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Among  the  other  numerical  data  connected  with  the  steam- 
engine,  Regnault  has  carefully  determined  the  latent  heat  of 
steam  at  different  temperatures  between  6^  and  196^.  These 
experiments  were  made  with  an  apparatus  constructed  with  every 
possible  refinement,  and  were  conducted  with  the  usual  skill  of 
this  eminent  experimentalist ;  but  for  a  description  botli  of  the 
apparatus  and  of  the  methods,  we  must  refer  the  student  to  the 
original  memoir.*  It  was  proved  by  this  investigation,  that  the 
law  of  Watt,  as  the  principle  above  stated  is  frequently  called,  is 
far  from  being  an  exact  expression  of  the  facts,  and,  like  so  many 
other  phenomenal  laws  of  nature,  can  only  be  regarded  as  ap- 
proximatively  true  (compare  page  800).  The  sum  of  the  latent 
and  sensible  heat  of  steam  actually  increases,  although  only  very 
slowly,  with  the  temperature  ;  and  Regnault  found  that  the 
results  of  his  experiments  were  very  nearly  satisfied  by  the  em- 
pirical formula 

I  =  606,5  +  0.305  t ,  [202.] 

in  which  X  represents  the  sum  of  the  latent  and  sensible  heat, 
while  606.6  is  the  latent  heat  of  the  vapor  at  0**,  and  t  the  given 
temperature.  By  means  of  this  formula,  we  can  very  easily  cal- 
culate the  latent  heat  of  the  vapor  at  any  temperature.  Thus, 
at  100**  we  have  X  =  687,  and  consequently  the  latent  heat  is  687 
units  less  the  number  of  units  required  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  one  kilogramme  of  water  from  0**  to  100**.  By  the  table  on 
page  472,  we  find  that  this  amoimt  is  equal  to  1.005  X  100  sa> 
100.5,  and,  subtracting  this  quantity  from  687,  we  find  the  latent 
heat  of  steam  at  100^  to  be  586.5  units.  In  like  manner,  the 
other  values  in  the  following  table  have  been  calculated. 

The  second  column  of  the  table  gives  the  tension  of  the 
vapor  of  water  in  centimetres.  The  fourth  column  gives  the 
number  of  units  of  heat  required  to  change  one  kilogramme  of 
water  at  0**  into  one  kilogramme  of  vapor  at  f.  The  third  col- 
umn gives  the  number  of  units  of  heat  required  to  change  one 
kilogramme  of  water  at  f  into  one  kilogramme  of  vapor  at  the 
same  temperature. 

*  M^moires  de  rAcad^mie  des  Sciences,  Tom.  XXI. 
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Tern- 

Ttaiion. 

Heat. 

Bum  of 

Utntand 

Sensibl* 

H6«t. 

Tmd- 

TmoAim. 

LOttt 
Heat. 

Sumor     ; 
latataad  » 
SeneiUe 
H^ 

o 

0 

0.460 

606.5 

606.5 

120 

149.128 

522.8 

6 13.1 

10 

0.916 

599.5 

609.5 

180 

208.028 

515.1 

646.1 

20 

1.789 

692.6 

612.6 

140 

271.768 

506.0 

649.2      < 

30 

8.155 

685.7 

615.7 

150 

858.128 

500.7 

65S.2 

40 

5.491 

578.7 

618.7 

160 

465.162 

498.6 

656J 

60 

9.198 

571.6 

621.7 

170 

596.166 

486.2 

658.8 

60 

14.879 

564.7 

624.8 

180 

754.689 

479.0 

661.4 

70 

28.809 

557.6 

627.8 

190 

944.270 

471.6 

664.4 

80 

85.464 

550.6 

680.9 

800 

1168.896 

461.8 

667.5 

90 

52.545 

548.5 

688.9 

210 

1432.180 

456.8 

670.5 

100 

76.000 

586.5 

687.0 

220 

1739.036 

449.4 

678.6 

110 

107.587 

529.4 

640.0 

280 

2092.640 

441.9 

676.6 

(801.)  lUustnUiofis.  —  The  fact  that  heat  is  absorbed  during 
eyaporation  is  illustrated  by  many  familiar  phenomena.  The 
chill  which  is  felt  on  leaving  a  bath  is  caused  by  the  rapid  evap- 
oration of  water  from  the  sarface  of  the  skin,  whereby  heat  is 
withdrawn  from  the  body.  In  a  similar  way,  the  air  of  a  heated 
room  is  cooled  by  sprinkling  water  on  the  floor.  This  principle 
also  explains  how  man  is  enabled  to  bear  the  scorching  heat  of 
the  hottest  climates,  and  even,  if  properly  protected,  to  enter  an 
oven  heated  above  100^,  his  blood  not  exceeding  40** ;  a  copious 
perspiration  is  excited,  which  removes  heat  from  the  body  as 
rapidly  as  it  is  received  from  without.  The  porous  waterjars, 
which  are  used  in  Spain  and  in  Eastern  countries  to  keep  liquids 
cool,  also  owe  their  efficacy  to  the  latent  heat  of  vapors.  They 
are  made  of  biscuit  earthen-ware,  and  the  water  which  slowly 
percolates  through  the  walls  and  evaporates  from  the  surCeuse 
withdraws  so  much  heat  from  the  vessel  as  to  retain  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  considerably  below  the  temperature  of  the 
surrounding  air.  The  effect  is  enhanced  by  placing  the  jar  in  a 
current  of  air,  which  accelerates  evaporation.  In  like  manner, 
the  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  body  is  increased  in  a 
current  of  air,  and  hence  the  sensation  of  coolness  which  a  draught 
produces ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  oppression  which  we  feel 
in  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  moisture  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  evaporation  is  in  great  measure  arrested. 

The  same  principles  may  also  be  illustrated  by  a  great  variety 
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of  ezperiments.    One  of  the  most  striking  of  these  is  that  of 

Leslie,  in  which  water  is  frozen  by  its 
own  evaporation.  A  small  and  shallow 
pan  of  water  is  supported  over  a  dish 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  under  a  bell*glass 
standing  on  the  plate  of  an  air-pump 
(Fig.  429).  On  exhausting  the  air 
from  the  bell,  the  heat  absorbed  by  the  very  rapid  evapora- 
tion of  the  water  which  ensues  is  so  great,  that  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  liquid  is  converted  into  ice.  The  sulphuric  acid 
absorbs  the  vapor  as  fast  as  it  forms,  and  thus  accelerates  the 
evaporation. 

A  similar  experiment  can  be  made  with  the  instrument  rep- 
resented in  Fig.  430,  called  the  cryophorus  (frost-bearer).  It 
consists  of  two  glass  bulbs,  connected  together  by  a  long  tube, 
one  of  which  is  partially  filled  with  water.  In  making  the  in- 
strument, it  is  hermet- 
ically sealed  while  filled 
with  steam,  so  that  on 
cooling  a  vacuum  is  left 
above  the  water,  except 
in  so  far  as  the  space  is 
filled  with  vapor.  If  now  the  empty  bulb  is  surrounded  by  a 
freezing-mixture,  this  vapor  is  condensed  as  fast  as  it  is  formed, 
and  ajrery  rapid  evaporation  ensues  from  the  surface  of  the  water 
in  the  first  bulb,  which  soon  reduces  the  temperature  of  the  liquid 
to  the  freezing-point.  Even  more  marked  effects  than  these  can 
be  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  very  volatile  liquids,  like  ether 
or  sulphide  of  carbon.  The  rapid  evaporation  of  ether  poured 
upon  the  hand  occasions  a  very  distinct  sensation  of  cold,  and 
water  can  be  frozen  by  the  evaporation  of  ether  from  the  surface 
(^  a  glass  bulb  covered  with  muslin  and  kept  moistened  with  the 
liquid.  If  the  evaporation  iei^^celerated  by  placing  the  apparatus 
under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  even  mercury  can  be  frozen  in 
this  way.  Indeed,  an  apparatus  has  been  invented  for  making 
ice  in  warm  countries,  by  tlie  evaporation  of  ether  in  a  partial 
vacuum. 

The  principles  of  latent  heat  can  in  no  way,  however,  be  more 
strikingly  illustrated  than  with  liquid  carbonic  acid.  When  this 
highly  volatile  liquid  is  allowed  to  escape  into  the  air,  it  evap- 
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orates  with  such  rapidity,  as  has  been  stated,  that  the  larger  por^ 
tion  of  it  ahnost  instantaneously  freezes.  This  frozen  carbonic 
acid  can  easily  be  obtained  in  large  quantities  by  means  of  the 
apparatus  of  Thilorier.  From  the  valve  of  the  receiver  B,  Kg. 
425,  a  tube  descends  to  near  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  so  that,  on 
opening  the  valve,  the  liquid  is  forced  out  by  the  tension  of  the 
gas  in  the  interior.  A  cylindrical  brass  box,  O,  connected  with 
the  valve  of  the  receiver  by  the  coupler  L  (which  fits  in  the 
socket  Jtf),  and  so  constructed  as  to  break  the  force  of  the  jet, 
receives  the  liquid  as  it  issues  from  the  receiver,  and  soon  be- 
comes filled  with  solid  carbonic  acid,  which  resembles,  in  its 
general  appearance,  freshly  fallen  snow.  This  experiment,  it  will 
be  noticed,  is  analogous  in  principle  to  that  of  Leslie,  in  which 
water  was  frozen  by  its  own  evaporation. 
.  A  further  illustration  of  the  principles  of  latent  heat  is  afforded 
by  the  fact,  that  the  solid  carbonic  acid — if  in  considerable  quan- 
tity and  surrounded  by  poor  conductors  —  may  be  kept  exposed  to 
the  air  for  hours  before  it  entirely  disappears.  Although  exceed- 
ingly volatile,  it  evaporates  only  slowly,  for  the  same  reason  that  a 
bank  of  snow  melts  gradually  during  a  warm  spring  day.  The 
nonconducting  nature  of  the  vessel,  and  of  the  atmosphere  of  gas 
which  surrounds  it,  prevents  the  absorption  of  the  heat  which  is 
necessary  for  the  change'  of  state.  If,  however,  it  is  brought  into 
close  contact  with  a  good  conductor,  like  metallic  mercury,  the  rsr 
pidity  of  its  evaporation  is  greatly  accelerated,  and  the  tempevature 
of  the  substance  reduced  to  that  of  the  solid  gas,  which  has  been 
estimated  as  low  as  — 90^  G.  In  this  way  large  masses  of  mercury 
can  easily  be  frozen.  A  greater  degree  of  cold  can  be  obtained  by 
mixing  the  solid  gas  with  a  little  ether,  which  forms  with  it  a  semi- 
fluid mass  capable  of  being  brought  in  closer  contact  with  sub- 
stances, and  thus  removing  their  heat  more  rapidly.  A  still  greater 
degree  of  cold  was  produced  by  Faraday,  by  placing  this  mixture 
iinder  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  from  which  the  air  and  gaseous 
carbonic  acid  were  rapidly  removed.  An  alcohol-thermometer 
placed  in  this  mixture  sinks  to  the  temperature  of  — llO^ ;  at 
this  low  temperature  the  mixture  of  solid  carbonic  acid  and  ether 
is  not  more  volatile  than  alcohol  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

Similar  experiments  can  be  made  with  the  liquid  protoxide 
of  nitrogen,  which  is  obtained  in  Bianchi's  apparatus.  As  this 
does  not  fireeze  so  readily  as  liquid  carlxmic  acid^  it  can  be  drawn 
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out  from  the  condenser  in  a  liquid  state,  and  retains  its  condition 
when  exposed  to  the  air  longer  than  solid  carbonic  acid.  It  can 
readily  be  frozen  by  its  own  evaporation,  and  it  furnishes  the 
means  of  producing  the  lowest  temperature  yet  attained.  When 
mixed  with  solid  carbonic  acid  and  ether,  it  produces  a  cold  so  in- 
tense, that  absolute  alcohol  exposed  to  it  assumes  the  consistency 
of  a  thick  oil,  and  a  thermometer  immersed  in  a  batli  formed 
by  mixing  this  liquid  with  sulphide  of  carbon  was  observed  by 
Natterer  to  fall  to  — 140^  when  the  bath  was  placed  in  vacuo. 

(802.)  Applications  of  the  Latent  Heat  of  Steam,  —  The  great 
amount  of  heat  which  steam  contains  renders  it  exceedingly  val- 
uable in  the  arts  as  a  heating  agent.  Water  may  be  heated,  and 
even  boiled,  in  wooden  tanks,  by  blowing  steam  into  it,  or  by 
causing  the  steam  to  circulate  through  a  coil  of  copper  pipe  at 
the  bottom  of  the  tank.  Buildings,  also,  are  very  frequently 
warmed  by  the  heat  of  steam.  The  ^team  generated  in  a  boiler 
placed  in  the  basement  is  conveyed  by  iron  pipes  to  the  differ- 
ent apartments.  There  it  is  condensed  to  water  in  a  coil  of 
iron  pipes,-  or  in  a  condenser  of  some  other  form,  and  the  heat 
thus  set  free  is  radiated  from  the  iron  surface  of  the  condenser. 
Steaim  is  likewise  used  as  a  source  of  heat  in  the  process  of  distil- 
lation, especially  when  the  substance  to  be  heated  is  liable  to  al- 
teration from  too  high  a  temperature.  For  this  purpose,  the  walls 
of  the  still  are  frequently  made  double,  and  the  steam  admitted 
between  the  two.  It  is  sometimes  found  advantageous  to  blow  the 
steam  through  the  mass  of  liquid  in  the  still,  in  which  case  the 
volatile  product  passes  over  in  vapor  mixed  with  the  steam,  and 
the  two  are  condensed  together  in  the  worm  or  receiver.  This 
method  is  constantly  used  in  the  distillation  of  volatile  oils  from 
organic  materials.  Sometimes  the  steam  is  highly  heated  by 
passing  it  through  red-hot  tubes  before  it  is  introduced  into  the 
still.  In  this  way  the  fat  acids  and  many  other  substances  can 
be  distilled,  which  could  not  be  distilled  in  the  ordinary  way. 
This  method  is  in  fact  the  basis  of  an  important  process  used  in 
the  arts  for  decomposing  tallow  and  other  fats,  and  extracting 
from  them  the  fat  acids  and  glycerine,  substances  which  are  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  candles  and  of  soap. 

(808.)  Spheroidal  Condition  of  Liquids. — It  has  already  been 
stated,  that  when  a  liquid  is  dropped  upon  a  heated  surface,  the 
temperature  being  made  to  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  liquid,  it 
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assumes  the  spheroidal  condition,  and  rolls  round 
on  the  8ur£BU3e  like  globules  of  mercury  on  a  porce- 
lain plate  (Fig.  431).     It  was 
^^^^^  also  stated,  that  the  temperature 

^^PH  of  the  liquid  in  this  condition  is 

III  constant,  and  always  below  its 

f  I  \  boiling-point.  This  feet  can  be 
•*^r^^^^  proved  by  testing  the  tempera- 
ture with  a  thermometer,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  432.  The  following  table  shows  in 
each  case,  first,  the  temperature  at  which  the  liquid 
assumes  the  spheroidal  condition  in  a  heated  silver 
capsule  ;  and,  secondly,  the  temperature  of  the 
liquid  while  in  this  condition :  — 


Water,  .         .         .         .171 

Alcohol,    ....         134 

Ether, 61 

Sulphoroas  Acid, 


fig.  481 


n. 

Bomac-Fafait. 

96'^ 

100° 

75.8 

78 

842 

S5 

•10.6 

—10 

When  in  the  spheroidal  condition,  the  globules  of  liquid  have 
a  gyratory  motion  on  the  bottom  of  the  capsule,  and  not  only 
does  the  liquid  not  boil,  but  it  evaporates  vastly  more  slowly 
than  when  it  is  in  actual  ebullition.    If  the  source  of  heat  is 
removed,  the  temperature  of  the  capsule  will  fall  until  a  point  is 
reached  at  which  the  liquid  wets  the  metallic 
surface,  and  then  the  liquid  will  boil  violentiy, 
and  be  thrown  in  all  directions  with  almost  ex- 
plosive violence  (Fig.  433).    This  singular  phe- 
nomenon can  also  be  shovrn 
by  pouring  a  small  quantity 
of  water  into  a  thick  copper 
flask    intensely  heated,   and 
corking  the  flask  while  the 
liquid  is  in  the  spheroidal  condition.    For 
a  time,  all  remains  quiet ;  but  when  the  flask 
has  cooled  sufficiently,  the  water  will  be  sud- 
denly converted  into  steam,  and  the  cork 
thrown  out  with  great  violence  (Fig.  434). 
It  has  also  been  proved  that  a  liquid,  when  nc.4M. 
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in  a  spheroidal  condition,  is  not  in  contact  with  a  heated  suiv 
&ce.    Boutigiiy  was  able  to  see  the  flame  of  a  candle  between 
a  globule  of  water  rendered 
opaque  by  lampblack  and  .|^ 

the  heated  surface  on  which     ^1 — .^.^..^^j^^^ — 

it  rested  (Fig.  435) ;  aiui,  \  ^^^J 

moreover,  Wartmann  and         ^x  r^SBf 

PoggendorflF  found  that  a        J  yjjEiJ 

current  of  electricity  would  O^^Sul 

not  pass  between  the  liquid  *=^MSS^^^2^^ta^ 

spheroid  and  the  metallic  ^^jig^^aT^^^^^^ 

disk. 

The  explanation  of  these  singular  phenomena  has  already  been 
in  part  given.  We  have  seen  that,  whenever  by  the  action  of 
heat  the  adhesion  of  a  liquid  to  the  surface  on  which  it  rests 
becomes  less  than  twice  as  great  as  the  cohesion  between  the 
liquid  particles  themselves,  the  liquid  will  no  longer  moisten  the 
surface,  and  we  can  readily  conceive  that  it  may  be  even  re- 
pelled by  it,  and  with  a  force  sufficiently  great  to  overcome  the 
weight  of  the  liquid  mass.  That  such  a  repulsion  really  exists 
Boutigny  proved  by  two  curious  experiments.  He  poured  water 
into  a  basket  made  of  platinum  wire-netting  and  heated  to  redness, 
and  found  that  the  liquid  did  not  drop  through  the  interstices. 
He  also  whirled  roimd,  in  a  sling,  a  heated  capsule  containing  a 
liquid  globule  in  the  spheroidal  state,  and  found  that  the  cen- 
trifugal force  was  not  able  to  compel  contact.  Assuming,  then, 
that  the  liquid  globule  is  sustained  at  a*  small  distance  above  the 
heated  surface  by  the  repulsive  force  of  heat,  it  is  easy  to  explain 
the  rest.  The  vapor  forming  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  sphe- 
roid would  raise  it  still  further  from  the  heated  metal,  and,  escap- 
ing unequally  around  the  contour  of  the  spheroid,  would  tend  to 
give  to  it  its  singular  motions.  Then,  again,  since  the  liquid 
is  not  in  contact  with  the  source  of  heat,  it  can  only  be  heated 
by  radiation.  Now  a  part  of  the  rays  of  heat  will  be  reflected 
from  the  surface  of  the  liquid ;  and,  moreover,  the  greater  part  of 
those  which  penetrate  it  will  pass  through  it  without  being  ab- 
sorbed. It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  spheroid  will  retain  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  heat  radiated  from  the  walls  of  the  metallic 
capsule;  and  since  it  is  all  the  time  losing  heat  by  evaporation, 
62 
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it  is  not  wonderful  that  its  temperature  should  be  reduced  several 
degrees  below  the  boiling-point. 

Bj  following  out  tlie  principles  of  this  section  to  their  extreme 
consequences,  we  are  able  to  produce  some  very  paradoxical 
effects.  It  has  before  been  stated,  that  water  may  be  frozen  bj 
pouring  it  into  liquid  sulphurous  acid  whUe  the  latter  is  in  tlio 
spheroidal  condition,  although  the  capsule  containiug  it  may  be 
red-hot.  So  also,  by  substituting  for  liquid  sulphurous  acid  the 
mixture  of  solid  carbonic  acid  and  ether,  even  mercury,  placed 
within  the  red-hot  capsule  in  a  small  platinimi  crucible,  may  be 
frozen  with  equal  certainty.  The  wonder  disappears  from  these 
phenomena  when  we  know  that  these  highly  volatile  liquids  are 
not  in  contact  with  the  heated  surfSeu^  of  the  capsule,  for  they 
simply  produce  the  same  effects  in  their  spheroidal  condition  that 
they  would  under  other  circumstances.  A  still  more  paradoxical 
result  can  be  obtained  with  liquid  protoxide  of  nitrogen.  For 
this  experiment,  the  liquid  should  be  drawn  into  a  tube  sus- 
pended in  a  bottle  containing  a  few  lumps  of  cliloride  of  cal- 
cium, by  means  of  a  cork  adjusted  to  the  neck.  Without  tliis 
precaution,  the  moisture  of  the  air  would  condense  as  hoar-frost 
on  the  tube,  and  render  the  wall  opaque.  If  we  pour  some  mer- 
cury into  this  tube,  it  will  sink  to  the  bottom  and  immediately 
freeze.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  piece  of  burning  charcoal  is 
dropped  in,  it  will  float  on  the  liquefied  gas,  which  will  assume 
the  spheroidal  condition  around  it ;  but,  moreover,  what  is  very 
remarkable,  the  charcoal  will  bum  with  the  usual  intense  bril* 
liancy  in  the  protoxide  of  nitrogen  gas  which  surrounds  it,  and 
we  shall  thus  have  in  the  same  test-tube  burning  charcoal  and 
frozen  mercury.  But  perhaps  the  most  marvellous  result  is  the 
impunity  with  which  the  moistened  hand  may  be  dipped  into 
melted  lead,  or  even  into  molten  cast-iron  as  it  flows  from  the 
furnace.  In  these  cases  the  adhering  moisture  is  converted  into 
vapc^r,  which  forms  an  envelope  to  the  skin  sufficiently  non- 
conducting to  prevent  the  transmission  of  any  injurious  quantity 
of  heat  during  the  short  period  of  the  immersion. 
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(804.)  It  would  lead  us  beyond  the  design  of  the  present 
work  to  enter  upon  any  detailed  description  of  this  wonderful 
application  of  tlie  laws  of  vapors.  We  shall  only  be  able  to 
point  out  the  general  principles  of  the  macliine,  and  to  illus- 
trate by  figures  some  of  its  most  important  forms.  It  has  al- 
ready been  shown,  that  when  water  is  confined  in  a  vacuous 
.space,  this  space  becomes  filled  with  vapor,  whose  tension  de- 
pends on  the  temperature,  and  rapidly  increases  as  the  temperar 
ture  rises.  It  is  tlie  object  of  the  steam-engine  to  convert  this 
.tension  into  mechanical  effect.  Every  steam-engine  must,  then, 
consist  of  two  parts :  first,  the  boiler j  in  which  the  steam  is  gen- 
erated ;  secondly,  the  machine  proper,  by  which  the  tension  of 
the  steam  is  inade  to  do  mechanical  work.  We  shall  do  well  to 
examine  the  various  forms  which  are  given  to  these  parts  sepa- 
rately. 

(305.)  The  Boiler. — The  form  of  the  steam-boiler  varies  very 
greatly  with  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  and  on  its 
proper  construction  the  safe  and  economical  working  of  the  ma^ 
chine  in  great  measure  depends.  The  boiler  is  the  origin  of  th^ 
power  ;  it  is  where  the  heat  evolved  by  the  burning  combustible 
is  combined  with  water,  to  reappear  in  the  expansive  force  of 
steam.  The  machine  proper  merely  transmits  this  force,  and, 
like  any  other  machine,  it  can  neither  increase  nor  diminish  it,' 
except  so  far  as  the  force  is  expended  in  overcoming  friction  or 
other  resistances  in  the  macliine  itself. 

The  two  cliief  requisites  for  a  steam-boiler  are  evidently,  first, 
the  strength  required  to  resist  the  expansive  force  of  the  steam 
without  an  unnecessary  expense  of  materials  ;  and,  secondly,  tlie 
capability  pf  fumisliing  the  amount  of  steam  required  by  the  en-* 
gine  in  any  given  time,  with  the  smallest  possible  expenditure  of 
fuel.  The  boilers  are  usually  made  of  plates,  either  of  wrqught- 
iron  or  of  copper,  riveted  together,  and,'  when  necessary,  are 
strengthened  by  cross  iron  stays  in  the  interior.  Copper  is  the 
best  material,  but  iron  is  almost  invariably  preferred  on  account 
of  its  cheapness.  The  thickness  of  the  plates  is  made  such  that 
the  boiler  will  resist  a  very  much  greater  tension  than  any  to 
which  it  can  ever  be  expected  to  be  exposed. 

It  is  generally  assiimedy  that,  jji  order  to  supply  a  steam-engine, 
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85  litres  of  water  must  be  evaporated  in  the  boiler  each  hour  for 
every  horse-power.  Now,  we  know  that  at  least  650  x  35  = 
22,750  nnits  of  heat  are  required  in  order  to  convert.  35  kilo- 
grammes of  water  into  steam  ;  and  this  amount  must  tlierefore 
be  transmitted  during  an  hour  through  the  boiler-plates  for  every 
horse-power  of  the  engine.  But  since,  even  thraugh  the  best 
conductors,  heat  is  transmitted  with  extreme  slowness,  so  large 
a  quantity  can  only  be  made  to  pass  by  exposing  a  large  surface 
to  the  action  of  the  flame.  Hence  the  extent  of  the  heating'  sur- 
face j  and  not  the  amount  of  water  contained  in  a  boiler,  is  the 
measure  of  its  capacity  to  generate  steam.  It  is  the  general  rule 
to  allow  about  1.7  square  metres  of  heating  surface,  and  about  70 
square  centimetres  of  grate-bars  to  every  horse-power.  Moreover, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  full  effect  of  the  combustible,  it  is  essential 
that  the  heated  products  of  combustion  should  be  kept  in  cou^ 
tact  with  the  surface  of  the  boiler  until  tl\e  temperature  of  the 
smoke  is  reduced  as  nearly  as  possible  to  that  of  the  water  in 
the  boiler.  This  is  accomplished  by  making  the  smoke  circulate 
through  tortuous  flues  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  boiler. 
The  quantity  of  heat  produced  by  the  burning  combustible  is  far, 
however,  from  being  entirely  economized.  It  has  been  found,  by 
experiment,  that  the  whole  amount  of  heat  evolved  by  burning 
one  kilogramme  of  bituminous  coal  is  equal  to  about  7,500  units, 
which  would  change  into  steam  ^^^^  =  11.5  kilogrammes  of 
water,  if  it  all  passed  through  the  boiler-plates  into  the  water ; 
but  so  much  heat  is  lost  by  incomplete  combustion,  by  radiation, 
by  conduction  through  the  mass  of  the  furnace,  and,  finally,  by 
the  smoke,  which  must  be  discharged  into  the  chimney,  still 
heated  to  between  200^  and  400^  in  order  to  sustain  the  draught, 
that  practically  one  kilogramme  of  coal  will  not  evaporate  more 
than  from  five  to  seven  kilogrammes  of  water  with  the  best  con- 
structed furnaces. 

The  conditions  of  efficient  ac- 
tion just  considered  are  best  com- 
bined in  what  is  termed  the  Corn- 
ish boiler,  which  is  represented  in 
Fig.  436.  It  is  cylindrical  in 
form,  frequently  over  forty  feet 
in  length,  and  from  five  to  seven 
Fig.486.  feet  in  diameter,  with  two  flues, 
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VhicU  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  boiler  ;  they  are  peifectlj 
cylindrical,  and  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  admit  a  furnace  in 
each*  After  the  heated  gases  have  traversed  these  iron  flues, 
they  are  returned  around  the  surface  of  the  boiler  by  external 
flues  made  in  the  brick-work  which  supports  it.  The  circuit 
which  the  hot  gases  perform  in  contact  with  the  boiler  surface  is, 
not  unfrequently,  150  feet  long,  and  the  heating  surface  exposed 
to  their  actioir  over  3,000  square  feet.  Another  form  of  boiler 
much  used  for  stationary  engines-  in  France  is  represented  in 
Figs.  437  and  438.    This  boilor  is  also  cylindrical,  but  in  the 


Fig.  487. 


Fig.  488. 


place  of  the  internal  flues  used  in  the  Cornish  boiler,  the  heating 
surface  is  increased  by  means  of  two  ttibes  bouilleurs,  -B,  Fig. 
437,  which  are  connected  with  the  main  cylinder  by  the  vertical 
tubes  P,  P,  P.  The  flame  of  the  furnace  plays  directly  against 
the  ttibes  bouilleurs;  the  heated  gases  are  then  returned  under 
the  main  cylinder  in  the  flue  O,  Fig.  438,  and  are  finally  dis- 
charged into  the  chimney  througli  the  side  flues  a;,  x,  while  a 
damper  at  R  serves  to  regulate  the  draught. 

With  a  stationary  boiler,  economy  of  fuel  is,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  great  desideratum ;  and  in  most  cases  that  form  can  be  given 
to  it  by  which  tliis  end  is  best  attained.  It  is  diflerent  with  the 
boiler  of  a  steamship  or  of  a  locomotive  engine.  With  the  first, 
economy  of  fuel  is  also  the  primary  consideration,  because,  other- 
wise, long  voyages  would  be  impossible  ;  but  economy  of  «pace 
must  also  be  considered,  and  it  is  therefore  essential  that  the  size 
of  the  boiler  should  be  restricted  to  quite  narrow  limits.  With 
the  locomotive,  on  the  other  hand,  speed  is,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
great  object,  and  this  must  be  attained  at  any  cost  of  fuel.  But 
62» 
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speed  implies  a  very  rapid  consumption  of  steam,  since  for  w&j 
revolution  of  the  driving-wheel  of  a  locomotive  its  two  cylinders 
must  be  filled  and  vented  twice  ;  hence  the  chief  requisite  of 
a  locomotive  boiler  is,  that  it  should  generate  the  greatest  pos- 
sible amount  of  steam  in  a  given  time.  In  all  cases,  the  ma- 
chinist endeavors  to  combine  tlie  requisite  conditions  as  well  as 
the  circumstances  admit,  and  the  efficiency  of  his  engine  depends 
in  great  measure  on  his  success.  Unfortunately,  he  is  guided 
almost  entirely  by  empirical  rules  ;  and  there  are  few  branches 
<>{  practical  art  in  which  so  much  remains  to  be  determined  and 
improved,  and  scarcely  any  which  theoretical  science  has  done  so 
little  to  advance. 

The  usual  form  given  to  the  boiler  of  a  locomotive  is  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  489.    The  furnace  Ay  called  theySre-frax,  is  within 

the  boiler,  and  surrounded 
by  water  except  at  the  door 
D  and  at  the  ash-pit.  The 
flame  is  conducted  from  this 
fire-box  to  the  smoke-box  B 
through  a  large  number  of 
brass  tubes,  which  are  all 
surrounded  by  the  water  of 
the  boiler.  There  it  meets 
fig.4lB.  with  a  jet  of  steam  coming 

froib  the  cylinders,  which 
creates  a  strong  draught  and  drives  the  waste  gases  up  the  chim- 
ney. The  boiler  of  a  locomotive  is  surmounted  by  the  steam- 
dome,  E\  and  a  tube  with  a  funnel-shaped  orifice,  opening  near 
the  top  of  this  dome,  receives  the  steam  and  conveys  it  to  the 
cylinders  through  F.  This  arrangement  prevents,  to  a  great 
degree,  the  spray,  which  rises  firom  the  water  of  the  boiler 
and  is  mixed  with  the  steam  in  the  upper  part  of  it,  firom 
reaching  the  cylinders ;  as  the  steam  ascends  the  steam-dome, 
this  spray  foils  back,  and  nothing  but  pure  steam  enters  the 
tube. 

The  steam-boiler  is  always  provided  with  several  appendages 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  quantity  of  water,  for  meas^ 
uring  the  tension  of  the  steam,  and  for  preventing  the  accu- 
mulation of  a  pressure  which  would  endanger  the  safety  of  the 
boiler. 
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It  is  essential  for  the  good  working  of  the  boiler,  that  the 
water  should  always  cover  the  whole  heating'  surface;  hence 
it  must  be  maintained  above  the  level  of  the  flues.  The  water 
is  supplied  to  the  boiler  through  the  pipe  a  (Pig.  487),  which 
reaches  nearly  to  the  bottom.  This  pipe  communicates  either  with 
an  elevated  reservoir,  or  with  a  force-pump  moved  by  the  engine^ 
the  size  of  the  pump  being  so  adjusted  that  the  amount  of  water 
forced  into  the  boiler  during  a  given  time  shall  be,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  equal  to  that  which  escapes  in  the  condition  of  steam 
through  the  steam-pipe  v  during  the  same  interval.  This  adjust- 
ment, however,  is  necessarily  imperfect ;  and  hence  a  great  variety 
of  inventions,  by  which  the  supply  of  water  is  regulated  automati- 
cally, and  made  to  depend  on  the  position  of  the  water-level  in 
the  boiler.  Various  contrivances  are  in  use  for  indicating  to  the 
engineer  the  height  of  the  water.  One  of  the  simplest  of  these  is 
the  glass  gauge  represented  at  n  (Fig.  487).  It  consists  of  a  tliick 
glass  tube  firmly  cemented  mto  iron  caps,  by  means  of  which  it 
communicates  with  the  interior  of  the  boiler.  It  is  so  placed, 
that,  when  the  water  is  at  the  proper  level,  the  lower  end  shall 
open  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  the  upper  end  above  it ; 
consequently,  the  water  will  always  stand  at  the  same  level  in  tlie 
tube  as  in  the  boiler.  Another  kind  of  indicator  is  represented  at 
/'.  It  consists  of  a  float,  which  is  connected  with  a  counterpoise 
by  a  metallic  wire  passing  over  a  pulley,  and  through  a  packing-^ 
box  in  the  top  of  the  boiler.  The  position  of  the  level  of  the 
water  is  indicated  either  by  the  position  of  the  counterpoise,  or  by 
a  needle  attached  to  the  axis  of  the  pulley,  and  moving  over  a 
graduated  disk.  Some  boilers  are  also  provided  with  an  alarm- 
whistle,  S,  so  arranged  that  it  is  opened  by  the  float  /  when  the 
level  of  tlie  water  falls  too  low. 

The  tension  of  the  steam  in  the  interior  of  the  boiler  is  indi- 
cated by  a  manometer,  which  may  be  either  of  those  already 
described  (Pigs.  104,  278,  or  279). 

In  order  to  limit  the  tension  of  the  steam,  every  boiler  is  fur- 
nished with  one  or  more  safety-valves,  represented  at  P  (Fig.  487^, 
and  also  in  detail  in  Fig.  440.  The  valve  is  kept  closed  by  the 
weight  P,  acting  on  the  lever  O,  and  this  weight  is  so  adjusted 
to  the  area  of  the  valve,  that  the  valve  will  open  as  soon  as 
the  tension  of  the  steam  exceeds  a  limited  amount.  The  area  of 
the  valve  is  adjusted  to  the  extent  of  the  beating  surface  of  the 
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boiler,  and  to  the  maximum  tension  at  which  the  boiler  can  be 
worked  with  safety.  It  is  determined  by  means  of  the  empirical 
formula, 


0.412 


in  which  d  is  the  diameter  of  the  valve,  S  the  area  of  the  heating 
surface  of  the  boiler,  and  H  the  maximum  tension  of  the  steam. 
It  has  been  found  that  a  valve  witli  the  dimensions  given  by  this 


ri«.i4o. 

formula  will  allow  all  tlie  steam  to  escape  which  can  be  generated 
by  the  most  active  fire  ;  but,  for  greater  security,  a  boiler  is  gen- 
erally provided  with  two  valves  of  these  dimensions. 

We  can  also  limit  the  tension  of  the  steam  by  fixing  a  limit  to 
its  temperature.  This  can  be  done  by  closing  a  tubulature 
adapted  to  the  upper  part  of  the  boiler  with  a  plate  made  of 
fusible  alloy,  whose  proportions  have  been  so  adjusted  (272)  that 
it  shall  melt  when  the  steam  attains  the  temperature  which  cor- 
responds to  the  maximum  tension  which  the  boiler  is  calculated 
to  sustain.  This  plate,  which  is  quite  brittle,  is  held  in  its  place 
by  an  iron  collar,  and  protected  by  an  iron  grating,  which  ena- 
bles it  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  steam.  The  use  of  these 
plates,  however,  is  liable  to  serious  objections.  They  not  only 
render  the  boiler  unserviceable  for  the  time,  if  they  yield,  but, 
moreover,  the  melting-point  of  the  plate  is  liable  to  a  change 
firom  the  eliquation  of  the  more  fusible  metal. 

(306.)  Dimensions  of  Steam-Boilers.  —  As  in  the  last  sec- 
tion the  dimensions  of  the  steam43oiler  were  given  in  French 
measure,  it  may  be  well  to  add  the  following  English  data,  taken 
from  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Article  Steam-Engine y  pre- 
mising liiat  by  a  horse-power  is  meant  a  force  of  that  intensity 
which  will  raise  83,000  pounds  one  foot  per  minute,  or  nearly 
2,000,000  pounds  one  foot  per  hour. 
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Chndkionsfar  each  HorBe-Power. 

Quantity  of  water  to  be  evaporated  per  hour  in  cabic  feet, 
Yolume  of  water  in  boiler  in  cubic  feet,         .       '  . 
Volume  of  steam  in  steam-K^hamber  in  cubic  feet, 
Area  of  fire-grate  ip  sqij^^u^  feet,           .... 
Area  of  heating  surface  in  square  feet,     .        . 
Circuit  of  flues  in  linear  feet, 

J^esuhs. 
Bituminous  coal  per  hour  for  each  horse-power,     •         .       10  lbs.    5|lb8. 
Water  evaporated  bj  each  pound  of  coal,         .         .  6  "    11|  " 

Bituminous  coal  consumed  per  hour  for  each  square  foot 

of  grate, .        .       10  «     2t  « 

(807.)  Watt's  ChndensvBg'Engine.  —  The  eteanirengine,  in 
its  present  form,  was  invented,  between  the  years  1768  and  1769, 
by  Jamea  Watt,  originally  a  maker  of  philosophical  instruments 
in  Glasgow.  This  invention  stands  without  a  parallel  in  the 
history  of  the  mechanic  arts.  Perfect  almost  from  its  first  con- 
ception  even  in  its  minutest  details,  it  has  since  received  no 
improvement  involving  a  single  principle  unknown  to  Watt.  It 
is  true  that  we  have  machines  at  the  present  day  which,  not 
only  in  magnitude,  but  also  in  the  perfection  of  the  mechanical 
details,  and  in  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  the  combination  of 
the  several  parts,  far  exceed  any  Watt  oversaw;  but  all  these 
improvements  have  been  only  the  necessary  development  of  his 
first  conception. 

Most  of  the  parts  of  the  condensing-engine  are  shown  in  Fig. 
441,  which,  although  necessarily  imperfect  in  its  details,  will 
serve  to  illustrate  the  relation  of  the  parts.  The  most  essential 
part  of  the  machine  is  the  large  cast-iron  cylinder  (shown  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  cut),  within  which  moves  the  piston  P. 
The  interior  of  this  cylinder  is  turned  on  a  lathe,  so  as  to  be 
perfectly  true,  and  the  sides  of  the  piston  are  made  elastic  by 
what  is  termed  the  packings  which  prevents  any  leakage  of  tlie 
steam  around  the  edge.  The  surfaces  of  this  piston  receive 
directly  the  pressure  of  the  steam ;  and  it  is  therefore  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  point  of  application  of  the  expansive  force,  and 
the  origin  of  the  motion  of  ilie  engine.  The  steam  generated 
in  the  boiler  just  described,  and  conveyed  to  the  machine  through 
the  steam-pipe,  is  first  received  into  the  valve-chest  b  through  the 
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aperturo  o,  and  from  this  it  is  admitted  alternately  into  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  cylinder  by  a  sliding-valve,  which  is  moved  by 
the  rM  6  m,  passing  tiirough  a  packing-box  on  top  of  the  valve-chest 


The  same  valve  also  opens  and  closes  the  vent-hole  a,  by  which 
the  steam,  after  having  done  its  work  in  moving  the  piston,  is 
discharged  alternately  from  either  end  of  the  cylinder  through 
the  eductiotirpipe  U.  When  the  valve  is  in  the  position  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  441,  the  steam  has  free  access  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  cylinder,  and  presses  on  the  top  of  the  piston,  while  from  the 
space  below  the  piston  a  vent  is  opened  through  the  tube  a  U. 
Consequently  the  piston  falls ;  but  when  it  reaches  the  bottom  of 
the  cylinder,  the  position  of  the  valve  is  suddenly  changed  to  that 
represented  in  Fig.  442,  and  a  connection  is  opened  between  the 
upper  part  of  the  cylinder  and  the  eduction-pipe,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  steam  is  admitted  below  the  piston,  whose  motion 
is  thus  reversed.     When  the  piston  reaches  the  top  of  the  cylin- 
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der,  the  position  of  the  valve  is  again  changed ;  and  thus  continu- 
ously, so  that  a  reciprocating  motion  is  the  result.  This  motion 
is  conmiunicated  by  the  piston-rod  Aj  which  passes  steam-tight 


ng.442. 


through  the  packing-box  d,  on  the  head  of  the  cylinder,  to  one 
arm  of  the  large  lever  Xr,  called  the  6eaw,  and  by  the  beam  it  is 
further  transmitted  through  the  connecting-rod  I  to  the  crank  JT, 
which  turns  the  shaft  of  the  engine,  and  gives  motion  to  the  ma- 
chinery connected  with  it. 

Flywheel. — When  the  piston  is  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  the 
crank  is  in  its  lowest  position ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the 
piston  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  the  crank  is  in  its  highest 
position.  In  either  of  these  positions,  called  the  dead  points^  it 
is  obvious  that  the  pressure  of  the  steam  can  communicate  no 
motion  to  the  crank,  and  the  machine  would  come  to  rest  were  it 
not  for  the  large  iron  wheel  F,  called  the  fly-wheel^  which  is 
attached  to  the  shaft  and  revolves  with  it.  This  wheel,  which 
lias  a  large  mass  of  matter  in  its  rim,  having  once  received  a 
certain  velocity  of  rotation  on  its  axis,  carries  by  its  inertia  the 
crank  and  piston  through  the  dead  pbints,  and  brings  them  into 
a  position  in  which  tlie  power  becomes  efifective. 
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.  The  flj-wheel,  moreover,  equalized  the  motion  of  the  machine; 
and  gives  a  uniformity  to  its  action  it  could  not  otherwise  Iiave, 
owing  to  the  unequal  leverage  at  which  the  connecting-rod  acts 
on  the  crank  in  its  different  positions.  Then,  again,  the  uni- 
form rotation  of  the  wheel  acts  back  upon  the  piston  tlirough 
the  crank  with  the  happiest  effect,  bringing  the  piston  slowlj  to 
rest  at  the  end  of  each  stroke,  and  thus  preventing  the  jar  which 
would  result  from  a  sudden  change  in  the  direction  of  the  mo- 
tion. Indeed,  this  whole  combination  is  one  of  the  happiest 
results  of  mechanics,  and  will  repay  the  most  careful  study.  A 
fly-wheel  is  only  essential  in  a  stationary  engine.  In  the  engine 
of  a  steamboat  or  a  locomotive,  the  same  effect  is  produced  by 
the  momentum  of  the  moving  mass. 

Parallel  Motion.— 1\\Q  system  of  jointed  rods  CD  jE?  (Pig.  441), 
by  which  the  piston-rod  is  connected  with  the  beam,  called  the 
parallel  motion^  is  an  ingenious  invention  of  Watt  to  prevent  any 
lateral  strain  on  the  former.  Since  the  end  of  the  piston-rod  must 
move  in  a  vertical  line,  while  the  end  of  the  beam  describes  the  arc 
of  a  circle  coinciding  with  this  line  only  at  one  point,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  they  could  not  be  directly  jointed  together ;  and  it 
can  also  be  readily  shown,  by  the  principle  of  the  composition  of 
forces,  that,  if  they  were  connected  by  the  rod  D  alone,  a  lateral 
strain  would  be  exerted  on  the  piston-rod  which  would  soon  de- 
range the  machinery.  By  means  of  the  system  of  rods  repre- 
sented in  the  figure,  tiie  end  of  the  piston-rod  is  suffered  to 
move  in  a  vertical  direction,  and  the  lateral  force  resulting  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  motion,  in  its  transmission  to  tiie  beam, 
is  balanced  by  the  resistance  of  the  rods  C  and  JS,  called  radius 
bars  J  which  are  connected  by  joints  to  the  frame  of  the  engine. 

The  parallel  motion  of  Watt  does  not  completely  answer  its 
object,  that  is,  it  does  not  cause  the  end  of  the  piston-rod  to  move 
in  an  absolutely  straight  line  ;  and  when  the  stroke  of  the  piston 
bears  a  large  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  beam,  the  deviation 
from  a  straight  line  becomes  of  practical  importance.  Hence, 
a  large  number  of  other  parallel  tnotions  which  have  been  in- 
vented to  remedy  this  defect.  One  of  the  simplest  contrivances 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  one  generally  used  in  this  country, 
consists  in  directing  the  motion  of  the  piston-rod  by  a  cross-piece 
sliding  in  vertical  grooves,  which  are  kept  in  their  place  by  a 
stiff  frame-work. 
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Tfie  Eccentric.  —  It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  connec- 
tions between  the  ends  of  the  cylinder  and  the  boiler  or  vent- 
tube  may  be  alternately  opened  and  closed  by  a  sliding  motion 
given  to  the  valve  ;  it  now  remains  to  show  how  this  motion* 
is  obtained  automatically.  A  wheel  (J5,  Fig.  442),  called  the 
t'ccenlriCj  is  so  attached  to  the  main  shaft  of  the  engine  that  its 
centre  does  not  coincide  with  the  axis  of  rotation.  This  eccen- 
tric revolves  within  a  metallic  ring,  C,  and  imparts  to  it  a  back- 
ward and  forward  motion,  which  is  transmitted  by  the  arm  Z  Z 
to  a  bent  lever,  So p,  and  by  that  to  the  rods  d  and  6,  which  act 
directly  on  the  valve.  The  extent  of  the  motion  of  the  valve 
is  easily  regulated  by  the  length  of  the  arms  of  the  lever,  and 
the  moment  at  which  it  begins  to  move  in  either  direction  is 
determined  by  the  position  of  the  eccentric  on  the  shaft.  In 
starting  the  engine,  or  in  reversing  its  motion,  the  valves  arc 
moved  by  hand,  and  there  is  always  a  handle  connected  with  the 
lever  iS  a  y  for  the  purpose.  It  is  not  until  after  the  fly-wheel 
has  acquired  a  certain  momentum,  that  the  arm  Z  Z  of  the 
eccentric  is  geared  on  to  the  lever  at  S.  In  order  to  stop  the 
engine,  the  arm  is  ungeared  and  the  motion  of  the  valves  regu- 
lated, as  before,  by  hand.  There  is  no  part  of  the  steam-engine 
on  which  more  ingenuity  has  been  shown  than  on  the  valves,  and 
the  automatic  machinery  for  opening  and  closing  them.  The  form 
of  the  valve  represented  in  the  above  figures  is  the  simplest,  and 
is  very  generally  used  in  small  engines ;  but  in  large  engines 
there  are  frequently  four  separate  valves,  which  are  opened  and 
closed  independently. 

The  Condenser.  —  If  the  eduction-pipe  J7  (Fig.  441)  opened  di- 
rectly into  the  atmosphere,  the  engine  would  work  perfectly  well 
with  only  the  parts  which  have  been  now  described ;  only  there 
would  be  a  loss  of  power :  for  a  portion  of  the  expansive  force  of 
steam  would  be  expended  in  overcoming  the  pressure  of  the  air. 
Watt  avoided  a  part  of  this  loss  by  an  application  of  the  well- 
known  law  (287),  that  the  tension  of  any  vapor  in  vessels  com- 
municating with  each  other  is  always  that  which  corresponds  to 
the  temperature  of  the  coldest  vessel.  He  connected  the  educ- 
tion-tube of  his  engine  with  a  larged  closed  iron  box  ( O,  Fig, 
441),  called  the  condenser ^  so  that  whenever  by  the  motion  of 
the  valve  the  orifice  of  the  eduction-tube  is  opened,  the  waste 
steam  rushes  at  once  into  the  cold  vessel,  leaving  a  partial 
63 
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yacuum  in  the  cylinder,  against  which  the  fresh  steam  acts  wifli 
nearly  its  full  force. 

The  gain,  howerer,  thus  obtained  is  not  so  great  as  it  would 
•at  first  sight  seem,  since  a  portioa  of  the  power  thus  realized  is 
expended  in  working  the  pumps  connected  with  the  condenser. 
In  order  to  produce  a  sudden  condensation  of  the  steam,  it  is 
necessary  to  discharge  into  the  condenser  a  constant  stream  of 
water.  This  water,  forced  in  by  the  atmospheric  pressure  through 
the  pipe  T  (Fig.  441),  which  ends  in  what  is  termed  a  roscj  is 
showered  in  fine  jets  through  the  chamber.  The  amount  of  water 
which  it  is  thus  necessary  to  introduce  is  at  least  twenty  times  as 
great  as  the  weight  of  steam  condensed,  and  would  soon  fill  the 
condenser.  Hence  the  necessity  of  the  pump  Jlf,  worked  from 
the  beam  of  the  engine,  by  which  both  the  hot  water  and  any 
air  that  may  be  mixed  with  it  are  rapidly  removed,  and  the 
water  discharged  into  the  hot  well  N.  The  piston  of  this  pump, 
called  the  air-pump j  has  generally  about  one  half  of  the  area  and 
one  half  of  the  stroke  of  the  large  piston,  and  the  general  ar- 
rangement of  its  valves  may  be  seen  in  Pig.  443.  The  condenser 
is  usually  entirely  immersed  in  a  tank  of  water,  called  the  cold 
welly  which  is  fed,  when  possible,  by  an  aqueduct,  or  otherwise 
by  a  suction-pump,  as  jR,  Fig.  441,  worked  by  a  rod  attached 
to  the  beam  of  the  engine,  and  drawing  its  water  from  some 
neighboring  well.  Still  a  third  pump  is  frequently  attached  to 
the  beam,  which  draws  water  from  the  hot  well  and  forces  it  into 
the  boiler.  The  supply  of  water  to  the  condenser  is  regulated 
by  a  valve  so  placed  as  to  be  at  the  command  of  the  engineer, 
and  before  stopping  the  machine  it  is  necessary  to  close  this 
valve. 

The  machine  which  has  just  been  described  may  be  regarded 
as  a  representative  steam-engine.  The  student  must  not  expect 
to  find  the  parts  of  an  actual  working  engine  as  simple,  or  com- 
bined in  the  same  way,  as  those  represented  in  Fig.  441 ;  but 
having  once  become  familiar  with  the  parts,  as  they  are  shown  in 
this  figure,  he  will  be  able  readily  to  recognize  them  in  a  work- 
ing engine,  and  to  trace  out  the  connection  of  their  motions. 

(808.)  Sinffle-acting'  Steam-Engine. — When  the  steam-engine 
is  used  for  pumping  water,  which  was  at  first  its  only  practical 
application,  its  force  is  required  only  in  raising  the  pump-rods 
with  their  load  of  water,  their  own  weight  being  more  than 
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snfficient  for  their  descent.  If  the  piston  and  pump  rods  are 
attached  to  opposite  ends  of  a  working-beam,  the  force  of  the 
steam  is  onlj  required  in  pressing  the  piston  down ;  and  there  is, 


Flf.44S. 

therefore,  no  necessity  of  admitting  the  steam  to  the  bottom  of 
the  cylinder.  Engines  constructed  for  this  purpose,  in  which  the 
steam  acts  only  on  one  side  of  the  piston,  are  called  single-acting 
engines,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  double-acting  engines  de- 
scribed in  the  last  section.  They  are  generally  used  for  pumping 
water  from  mines,  and  are  frequently  called  Cornish  engines, 
because  they  were  brought  to  perfection  in  the  mining  district  of 
Cornwall,  in  England.  A  representation  of  one  of  these  engines 
is  given  in  Fig.  448. 

The  steam  from  the  boiler  enters  the  valve-chest  by  the  tube 
T.  A  rod,  d,  passing  through  a  packing-box  in  the  top  of  the 
valve-chest,  moves  three  valves,  w,  n,  o.  The  valves  m  and  o 
open  upward,  while  the  valve  n  opens  downward.  When  the 
valves  are  in  the  position  represented  in  the  figure,  m  and  o  open 
and  n  closed,  the  steam  from  the  boiler  exerts  its  full  effect  on 
tlie  upper  surface  of  tlie  piston,  and  presses  it  down ;  but  just 
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before  the  piston  reaches  the  lowest  point  of  its  coarse,  a  projeo* 
tijn,  6,  on  the  rod  F,  moved  by  the  beam,  strikes  the  arm  of  a 
bene  lever,  dck^  which,  acting  on  the  ralve  rod  at  d,  causes  it  to 
descend,  thus  closing  the  valves  m,  o,  and  opening  the  valve  n, 
called  the  equilibrium  valve.  All  connection  between  the  cylui- 
der  and  either  the  boiler  or  condenser  is  now  closed ;  but  the  two 
ends  of  the  cyliudar  freely  communicating  together,  the  piston  is 
raised  by  the  weight  of  the  pump-rod  Q,  while  the  steam  passes 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  through  the  tube  C. 
As  the  piston  now  reaches  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  a  second  pro- 
jection, a,  on  the  rod  F^  strikes  the  end  of  the  bent  lever  and 
restores  the  valves  to  their  first  position ;  then  the  piston  descends 
as  before,  and  so  continuously.  Parallel  motion  is  obtained  in 
these  engines  by  the  very  simple  arrangement  represented  in  the 
figure,  and  the  condenser  is  the  same  as  that  described  in  the  last 
section.  The  efficiency  of  these  engines  is  estimated  by  the 
number  of  pounds  of  water  which  they  are  capable  of  elevating 
one  foot  by  the  combustion  of  one  bushel  of  coal.  This  number 
is  termed  the  duty  of  the  engine.  By  a  careful  construction 
and  management  of  the  engine  and  boiler,  this  duty  has  been 
raised  as  high  as  125,000,000  pounds. 

(309.)  The  Nonrcondensing  Engine. — This  form  of  the  steam- 
engine  differs  from  tliose  just  described  only  in  this,  that  it  has 
no  condenser,  and  the  steam  is  vented  from  the  cylinder  directly 
into  the  atmosphere.  Although,  for  the  reasons  already  stated,  it 
cannot  be  worked  so  economically  as  the  condensing  engine,  it 
has  the  advantage  of  greater  simplicity  and  compactness,  and  its 
first  cost  is  much  less  than  that  of  its  more  cumbrous  rival.  It 
is  therefore  frequently  preferred  when  these  considerations  are  of 
more  importance  than  the  saving  of  a  few  tons  of  coal.  There  is 
nothing  peculiar  in  the  construction  of  .this  form  of  engine,  and 
either  of  the  machines  just  described  might  be  converted  into  a 
non-condensing  engine  by  simply  cutting  off  the  eduction-tube 
and  disconnecting  the  pump-rods  from  the  beam.  Of  this  class 
the  most  important  is  the  locomotive  engine  (Fig.  444),  and 
we  have  selected  it  as  an  example.  The  construction  of  the 
boiler  of  a  locomotive  has  already  been  described  ;  and  since 
we  are  now  acquainted  with  the  construction  of  the  single  parts 
of  a  steam-engine,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  point  ihem  out 
in  the  figure. 
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X  X  is  the  main  body  of  the  boiler ;  2),  the  lower  part  of  the 
fire-box ;  Y,  the  smoke-box ;  o,  the  brass  tubes  connecting  the 
two ;  O,  the  fire-door,  by  which  the  fuel  is  introduced  ;  n,  the 


4? 


water-gauge,  indicating  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  boiler ; 
fl",  the  vent-cock,  by  which  the  water  can  be  discharged  from  the 
boiler ;  12,  it,  the  feeders  which  conduct  water  from  the  tender 
to  two  force-pumps  (not  shown  in  the  drawing),  by  which  it  is 
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forced  into  the  boiler;  Z  Zy  the  dome  of  the  boiler;  t,  the  safetj- 
yalres,  which  are  held  in  place  by  spiral  springs  enclosed  in  the 
cases  e;  g^  the  steam-whistle  ;  /,  the  yalve  opening  into  the 
steam-pipe ;  O^  a  rod  wliich  controls  tlie  motion  of  the  valve. 
In  the  dravring,  the  engineer  holds  in  his  hand  the  lever  by  which 
this  rod  is  turned  and  the  valve  opened  more  or  less,  as  cir- 
cumstances may  require  ;  a  graduated  arc,  over  which  the  lever 
moves,  enables  him  to  adjust  the  valve  to  any  position,  and  thus 
to  regulate  the  speed  of  the  engine.  A  is  the  steam-tube,  which 
conducts  the  steam  from  the  top  of  the  dome  to  the  two  cylin- 
ders; this  tube  passes  through  the  boiler  into  the  smoke-box, 
where  it  branches,  as  shown  by  dotted  Unes  in  the  figure ;  by 
this  arrangement  any  condensation  of  the  steam,  while  passing 
through  the  pipe,  is  prevented.  F  is  one  of  the  cylinders  ;  there 
is  another  on  the  other  side  of  the  smoke-box ;  the  steam  is 
admitted  into  the  ends  of  these  cylinders  and  discharged  from 
them,  by  means  of  sliding  valves  worked  by  eccentrics  on  the  axle 
of  the  driving-wheels ;  there  are  generally  two  sets  of  these  ec- 
centrics placed  in  opposite  positions  on  the  axle,  one  set  for  the 
forward  and  the  other  for  the  backward  motion  of  the  locomotive, 
and  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  thrown  out  of  gear  or  brought 
into  action  at  the  pleasure  of  the  engineer.  All  this  part  of  the 
machinery,  however,  being  beneath  the  boiler,  is  not  visible  in 
the  drawing.  E  is  the  eduction-tube,  by  which  the  steam  is 
discharged  from  the  cylinder  into  the  smoke-pipe  Q;  t^t  are  stop- 
cocks, by  which  any  water  condensed  in  the  cylinders  may  be 
vented  ;  P  is  the  piston  ;  F,  the  packing-box,  through  wliich 
passes  the  piston-rod ;  r  r  are  guides,  corresponding  to  the  par-- 
allel  motion  of  the  stationary  engine,  by  which  the  piston-rod  is 
forced  to  move  in  a  straight  lino,  and  any  lateral  strain  pre- 
vented ;  and,  finally,  K  is  the  connecting-rod,  by  which  the 
motion  of  the  piston  is  communicated  to  the  crank  M  on  the 
axle  of  the  large  driving-wheels.  In  starting  the  locomotive,  as 
in  the  other  forms  of  the  steam-engine,  the  valves  must  be  moved 
by  hand ;  a  lever,  communicating  with  the  valves  by  means  of 
connecting-rods,  marked  B  and  C  in  the  figure,  is  always  pro- 
vided for  this  purpose  near  the  front  of  the  engine.  It  is  only 
when  the  train  is  in  motion,  and  its  momentum  sufficient  to 
regulate  the  movements  of  the  machine,  that  the  eccentrics  are 
thrown  into  gear. 
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(310.)  Mechanical  Power  of  Steam.  —  We  .can  easily  calcu- 
late the  mechanical  power  generated  by  the  conversion  of  water 
into  steam  fix>m  the  known  increase  of  volume*  which  accompa- 
nies this  change.  For  this  purpose,  let  us  assume  that  we  have 
a  tall  cylindrical  vessel,  open  at  the  top,  the  area  of  whose  base 
is  one  square  decimetre.  Let  us  further  assume  that  the  cylinder 
is  filled  with  water  at  4**  to  the  depth  of  one  decimetre,  and  con- 
tains, therefore,  one  litre  or  one  kilogramme  of  the  liquid  ;  and, 
lastly,  let  us  assume  that  a  piston  without  weight,  and  moving 
steam-tight  without  friction  in  the  cylinder,  rests  on  the  surface 
of  the  water.  If  now  we  raise  the  temperature  of  this  cylinder 
to  100^,  and  furnish  it  with  a  constant  supply  of  heat,  the  water 
will  change  into  steam,  occupying  1,698.5  times  its  former  vol- 
ume, and  having  a  tension  of  76  c.  m.,  or  one  atmosphere ; 
which  will  therefore  raise  the  piston  1,697.5  decimetres  under  the 
atmospheric  pressure,  that  is,  will  raise  103.33  kilogrammes  to 
the  height  of  169.75  metres.  The  mechanical  power  thus  exerted 
is,  then,  equal  to  17,540  kilogramme-metres  (compare  238).  If 
we  raise  the  temperature  to  120''.6,  and  furnish  a  constant  supply 
of  heat,  as  before,  the  water  will  change  into  steam  occupying 
896.22  times  its  former  volume,  and  having  a  tension  of  two 
atmospheres.  It  will,  therefore,  raise  the  piston  895.22  decime- 
tres under  the  pressure  of  the  air,  when  loaded  with  an  additional 
weight  of  108.33  kilogrammes,  thus  exerting  a  mechanical  power 
of  206.66  X  89.522  =  18,501  kilogramme-metres.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  other  values  given  in  the  fourth  column  of  the  following 
table  may  be  easily  calculated :  — 


Tempan- 
tanot 
BtMm. 

Tendon 

biAtmot- 

pheiM. 

Volume  of 
IKilogrunme 

Power  In 

KUognunme- 

metres. 

Total  Heat 
■beorbedin 

Power  ironi 
IHmtUnltin 
Kllag.Hiietn(. 

ioo!o 

1 

1,698.5 

17,540 

637.0 

27.58 

120.6 

2 

896.22 

18,501 

643.3 

28.76 

144.0 

4 

474.81 

19,583 

650.4 

80.11 

170.8 

8 

252.67 

20,804 

658.6 

81.59 

By  comparing 

the  conditions  assumed  above  with  those  in  an 

actual 

steam-engine,  it  will  be 

seen  that  the  power  given  in  the 

*  The  volame  of  the  steam,  as  (Compared  with  that  of  an  equal  weight  of  water  at 
4°,  can  always  be  obtained  by  dividing  the  weight  of  one  cnbic  metre  of  water  at  4® 
(one  million  grammes)  by  the  weight  of  one  cubic  metre  of  steam  as  given  in  the  table 
on  page  571. 
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above  table  is  the  greatest  possible  power  which  can  be  obtained 
hj  the  conversion  into  steam  of  one  kilogramme  of  water  at  the 
different  temperatures ;  provided,  as  we  assumed  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  steam-engine  (307),  that  the  tension  of  the  steam 
does  not  change  from  the  time  it  leaves  the  boiler  until  it  is  dis- 
charged into  the  c6ndenser,  and  provided,  also,  that  the  steam 
acts  against  a  perfect  vacuimi.  These  conditions  are  never  fully 
realized  in  practice,  so  that  even  with  the  best  regulated  mar 
chines  we  only  obtain  from  one  half  to  two  thirds  of  the  theo- 
retical effect. 

The  total  number  of  units  of  heat  required  to  change  one 
kilogramme  of  water  into  steam  of  one,  two,  four,  and  eight 
atmospheres'  pressure,  as  calculated  by  [202],  is  given  in  the 
fifth  column  of  the  above  table,  and  the  sixth  column  shows  the 
power  obtained  in  each  case  by  the  expenditure  of  one  unit  of 
heat.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  power  is  nearly  tlie  same  in 
all  cases,  and  hence  it  follows,  apparently,  that  no  important  gain 
is  obtained  by  the  use  of  steam  of  high  tension.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  mode  of  working  the  steam-engine  in  which  the  gain  tlius 
effected  is  very  great. 

Let  us  supposp  that  the  boiler  is  supplying  steam  of  four  atmos- 
pheres, which,  as  the  table  shows,  it  can  supply  at  only  a  little 
greater  expenditure  of  heat  (in  other  words,  of  fuel)  than  steam 
of  one  atmosphera  pressure.  If  the  engine  were  worked  with 
steam  of  one  atmosphere  pressure  under  the  conditions  described 
above,  each  volume  of  steam  equivalent  to  the  capacity  of  the 
cylinder,  and  weighing,  as  we  will  suppose,  one  kilogramme,  will 
do  the  work  of  raising  103.83  kilogrammes  through  a  height 
equal  to  the  length  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston.  Speaking  ap- 
proximatively,  the  same  weight  of  steam  of  four  atmospheres' 
tension  will  do  an  equivalent  work  during  the  first  quarter  of  tlie 
stroke  ;  for  it  will  raise  four  times  103.33  kilogrammes  through 
one  fourth  of  the  previous  height.  Suppose,  now,  that  the  con- 
nection between  the  cylinder  and  the  boiler  is  closed  at  this  point, 
it  is  evident  that  the  steam  will  continue  to  exert  an  expansive 
force,  although  a  force  lessening  gradually  as  the  capacity  of  the 
cylinder  increases.  When  the  piston  has  been  raised  through 
one  half  of  the  stroke,  the  volume  of  the  kilogramme  of  steam 
will  have  doubled,  and  its  tension  have  been  reduced  to  two  at- 
mospheres ;  when  it  has  achieved  three  fourths  of  the  stroke,  the 
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volume  will  have  trebled,  and  the  tension  have  been  reduced  to 
1^  atmospheres ;  and  even  at  the  end  of  the  stroke,  when  the  vol- 
ume has  quadrupled,  the  pressure  will  still  be  one  atmosphere. 
Here,  then,  is  a  very  large  gain  of  power  without  any  additional 
expenditure  of  fuel.  In  practice,  these  conditions  are  realized 
by  closing  the  valve  admitting  steam  into  the  cylinder  after  a 
certain  fraction  of  the  stroke,  by  means  of  various  forms  of  au- 
tomatic machinery,  called  cut-offs.  Tlie  actual  theoretical  advan- 
tage gained  in  any  case  can  readily  be  calculated.  It  is  evidently 
the  greater,  the  higher  the  tension  of  the  steam  in  the  boiler  and 
the  sooner  it  is  cut  off  after  the  beginning  of  the  stroke  In  no 
case,  however,  is  the  total  practical  effect  as  great  as  the  theoret- 
ical power  given  in  the  table  on  page  631.  When  thus  worked, 
the  engine  is  said  to  be  worked  expansively. 

We  are  far  from  obtaining  with  the  steam-engine  the  full  me- 
chanical equivalent  of -heat,  even  when  working  \mder  the  most 
favorable  circumstances  It  will  be  remembered,  that,  according 
to  Joule's  experiments  (288),  one  unit  of  heat  is  capable  of  gen- 
erating a  power  equal  to  423  kilogramme-metres,  which  is  18.4 
times  greater  than  31.59  kilogramme-metres,  the  greatest  pos- 
sible effect  which  could  be  obtained  with  the  steam-engine  when 
not  worked  expansively,  even  under  a  pressure  of  eight  atmos- 
pheres. Considering,  then,  that  we  do  not  realize,  even  under 
the  best  circumstances,  much  more  than  one  half  of  this  theoreti- 
cal effect,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  actually  obtain  with  the  steam- 
engine  onjy  about  one  twentieth  of  the  power  which  the  fuel  is 
capable  of  yielding.  To  find  a  more  economical  means  than  this 
of  converting  heat  into  mechanical  effect,  is  one  of  the  great  prob- 
lems of  the  present  age. 

(311.)  Low  and  High  Pressure  Engines.  —  As  the  tension  of 
the  steam  used  in  non-condensing  engines  (809)  is  necessarily 
greater  than  the  pressure  of  the  air,  they  are  frequently  called 
highrpressure  engines,  while  the  condensing  engines  are  known 
as  low-pressure  engines.  These  terms,  however,  do  not  correctly 
express  their  nature,  since,  although  the  non-condensing  engme 
must  necessarily  be  worked  at  a  high  pressure,  yet,  as  we  have 
just  seen,  a  great  advantage  is  gained  by  working  the  condensing 
engine  under  a  similar  pressure ;  and,  in  fact,  the  so-called  low- 
pressure  engines  are  frequently  worked  under  as  great  a  head  of 
steam  as  the  high-pressure  engines. 
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PBOBLEMS. 
Heat  of  FuiUm. 

852.  Three  kilogrammes  of  ice  at  (f  are  mixed  with  10  kilogrammes 
of  water  at  100^.  Required  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  after  the  ice 
is  melted. 

353.  How  much  ice  at  0^  must  be  added  to  200  kilogrammes  of  water 
at  1 6Mn  order  to  reduce  its  temperature  to  10^  ? 

354.  Solve  the  same  problem,  substituting  letters  for  the  numbers. 

355.  How  much  ice  at  0^  is  required  to  cool  10  kilogrammes  of  mer- 
cury from  100°  to  0^  ? 

356.  A  mass  of  tin  weighing  55  grammes  and  heated  to  100^  was  en- 
closed in  a  cavity  made  in  a  block  of  ice.  Required  the  amount  of  toe 
melted. 

357.  Eight  kilogrammes  of  ice  at  0°  were  mixed  with  35  kilogrammes 
of  water  at  59° ;  afler  the  ice  had  melted,  the  temperature  of  the  water 
was  33°.3.     Required  the  heat  of  fusion  of  ice. 

.  358.  In  order  to  determine  the  heat  of  fusion  of  lead,  200  grammes  of 
melted  lead  at  the  melting-point  were  poured  into  1,850  grammes  of  water 
at  10°.  After  the  lead  had  cooled,  the  water  was  found  to  have  acquired 
a  temperature  of  11^.64.     Required  the  heat  of  fusion  of  the  metaL 

Tention  of  Vapon. 

359.  Before  filling  a  barometer  with  mercury,  a  small  quantity  of  water 
was  poured  into  the  tube.  How  high  vrill  the  mercury  stand  in  the  ba- 
rometer when  the  temperature  is  20^  and  the  pressure  of  the  air  77  c.  dl? 
Solve  the  same  problem,  assuming  that  alcohol  was  used  instead  of  water. 

360.  Determine  the  height  of  the  mercury-column  in  a  barpmeter-tube 
whose  walls  are  moistened  with  water  at  the  temperatures  and  pressures 
indicated  below :  — 


1.  if  =  76.22  c.  m.    I  «=  20®. 

2.  IT «  75.11     "       <«i40O. 
8.        if  =.74.56    "       <  =  10O. 


4.  jar «  77.20  cm.    <=    30<>. 

5.  IT  »=  76.54    "       r=x    60O. 

6.  iar=7S.l0    "       t^lOQP. 


861.  Solve  the  last  problem,  assuming,  first,  that  chloroform,  and,  sec- 
ondly, that  oil  of  turpentine,  were  used  instead  of  water. 

362.  Calculate  by  [199]  the  tension  of  the  vapor  of  water  at  the 
following  temperatures :  — 10°.24,  15°.45,  40°.25,  60°.58,  150°.5,  and 
220°.85. 

363.  Determine  the  tension  of  the  vapors  of  alcohol,  of  ether,  and  of 
chloroform  at  the  following  temperatures,  assuming  that  the  principle  of 
page  582  is  correct:  20°.12,  15°64>  10°.22,  and  5°.12. 

864.  Determine  the  boiling-point  of  water  under  the  following  pres- 
sures :  74.24  c.  m.,  55.54  c  m.,  84.20  c  m.,  10.50  c  m.,  and  5  c  m. 
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865.  Determine  the  boiling-points  of  alcohol  under  the  following 
pressures :  4.40  c.  m. ;  163.5  c.  m. ;  725.78  c.  m. 

866.  A  cylindrical  vessel  at  the  temperature  of  120^6  is  filled  with 
vapor  of  water  having  a  tension  of  100  c  m.  What  will  be  the  tension 
of  the  vapor  if  its  volume  is  reduced  to  one  half  hy  pushing  down  the 
piston  ?     What  will  be  the  tension  of  the  vapor  if  its  volume  is  doubled  ? 

867.  A  glass  vessel  is  filled  with  dry  steam  which  at  the  temperature 
of  100^  has  a  tension  of  54.22  c  m.  To  what  temperature  must  the  ves- 
sel be  cooled  before  the  steam  begins  to  condense  ?  What  will  be  the  ten- 
sion of  the  steam,  if  the  vessel  is  heated  to  200^  ? 

868.  In  a  strong  iron  vessel,  whose  capacity  equals  5,000  c^m^^  15.24 
granmies  of  water  are  hermetically  sealed.  Required  the  tension  of  the 
vapor  in  the  interior  of  the  vessel  at  the  following  temperatures :  50% 
100%  160%  180%  and  250^ 

Latent  Heat  of  Vapors, 

869.  How  much  free  steam  must  be  condensed  in  order  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  20  kilogrammes  of  water  from  0**  to  90°  ?  How  much  to 
raise  the  temperature  of  246  kilogrammes  of  water  from  13°  to  28^? 

870.  How  much  vapor  of  alcohol  must  be  condensed  in  oi*der  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  5  kilogrammes  of  alcohol  from  15^  to  30°  ? 

371.  Twenty-five  kilogrammes  of  free  steam  condensed  in  a  mass  of 
water  raised  its  temperature  from  4°  to  61°.4.  Required  the  volume  of 
the  water  before  and  afler  the  condensation. 

872.  How  many  kilogrammes  of  ice  at  0°  would  be  required  to  con- 
dense 25  kilogrammes  of  free  steam,  and  reduce  the  temperature  of  the 
water  formed  to  0°. 

373.  Calculate  the  latent  heat  of  steam  at  the  following  temperatures : 
25%  32%'ll2%  175%  198%  and   222°. 

874.  Calculate  how  much  heat  is  required  to  convert  one  litre  of  water 
at  15°  into  steam  at  its  maximum  tension  at  130°. 

375.  How  much  heat  would  be  evolved  by  the  condensation  of  one 
cubic  metre  of  steam  of  140°  at  its  maximum  tension  into  water  at  20°  ? 

Steam-Engine. 

376.  How  much  mechanical  force  is  generated  by  the  conversion  of  25 
kilogrammes  of  water  at  0^  into  steam  at  140%  and  how  much  heat  is 
required  for  the  conversion  ? 

377.  The  piston  of  a  steam-engine  has  a  dlHmeter  of  44  c.  m.,  and  it 
moves  1.15  m.  each  second.  Required  the  weight  which  the  machine  can 
raise  to  the  height  of  8  metres  in  one  second,  assuming  that  there  is  no 
resistance,  and  that  the  tension  of  the  steam  is  2.75  atmospheres.  Deter- 
mine, also,  the  quantity  of  heat  required  to  furnish  the  steam  employed  in 
producing  this  effect. 
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(312.)  Formation  of  Vapor  in  an  Atmosphere  of  Gas.  —  If 
we  repeat  the  experiment  with  the  vessel  of  one  cubic  metre  ca- 
pacity described  in  (284),  with  only  this  change,  that  it  is  left 
filled  with  air,  we  shall  find  that  the  same  amount  of  aqueous 
vapor  will  be  formed  as  in  a  perfect  vacuum.  For  each  tem- 
perature there  will  be  found  to  exist  simultaneously  in  the  cubic 
metre,  first,  an  atmosphere  of  air ;  secondly,  an  atmosphere  of 
aqueous  vapor,  having  the  weiglit  and  tension  which  are  given 
in  the  table  on  page  571.  The  only  difference^between  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  formation  of  vapor  in  air  or  any  other 
gas,  and  in  a  vacuum,  is  in  the  time  required.  The  cubic  vessel, 
when  freed  from  air,  would  be  almost  instantaneously  filled  with 
vapor  of  the  given  tension  and  weight ;  but  in  the  same  vessel 
filled  with  air,  the  vapor  would  attain  its  maximum  tension  and 
density  only  after  several  minutes. 

The  tension  of  the  mixture  of  aqueous  vapor  and  air  is  always 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  tensions  whicli  each  would  have  if  it 
filled  the  vessel  separately.  This  tension  can  then  be  found  for 
any  temperature  by  adding  to  the  tension  of  the  air,  as  indicated 
by  a  barometer,  the  tension  of  aqueous  vapor  taken  from  the 
table  of  maximum  tensions  opposite  to  the  given  temperature. 
Thus,  if  the  temperature  were  20**,  and  the  barometer  indicated 
a  tension  of  76  c.  m.,  the  tension  of  the  mixture  of  air  and 
vapor  would  be  equal  to  76  -}- 1.739  =  77.739,  and  a  barometer 
immersed  in  the  vessel  would  stand  at  that  height. 

If  now  we  suppose  the  vessel  to  be  extensible,  and  exposed  on 
the  outside  to  an  invariable  pressure  of  76  c.  m.,  it  is  evident 
that  it  will  be  expanded  until  the  tension  of  the  confined  mixture 
is  reduced  to  the  same  value ;  and  it  is  frequently  a  problem 
of  great  practical  importance  to  determine  what  the  increased 
volume  will  be.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that,  as  the  vol- 
ume of  the  vessel  increases,  more  water  will  evaporate,  so  as 
to  keep  the  vapor  at  the  maximum  tension  for  the  temperature. 
Hence,  in  the  expanded  state,  the  tension  of  the  vapor  will  still 
be  1.739  c.  m.  It  is,  therefore,  only  the  air  wliich  expands,  and 
as  the  tension  of  the  mixture  in  its  expanded  state  is  equal  by 
assumption  to  76  c.  m.,  it  is  evident  that  the  tension  of  the  air 
will  be  equal  to  76  — 1.739=  74.261  c.  m.    Moreover,  since  the 
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Tolume  of  the  air  (which  is,  of  course,  also  the  volume  of  the 
mixture)  must  be  inverselj  as  its  tension  in  the  two  conditions, 
we  have,  by  [200], 

1 :  F'  =  74.261 :  76,        whence        F'  =  1.023  ii.» 

This  sohition  may  easily  be  made  general.  Let  H  represent 
the  invariable  pressure  to  which  the  gas  is  exposed,  and  ^  the 
tension  of  water  vapor  at  the  given  temperature.  Then,  in  the 
expanded  state,  the  tension  of  the  air  is  H^  —  i^.  We  have, 
by  substituting  these  values  in  [200],  F:  F'  =  Ja;  —  ft  :  If; 
whence 

(1.)  r'=.r  j^^ ,     and  (2.)  F=  F'  ^^^-     [203.] 

By  means  of  (1)  we  can  always  calculate  the  increased  volume, 
F',  of  a  gas  when  saturated  with  moisture,  if  the  volume  of  the 
dry  gas  is  known ;  and  by  means  of  (2)  we  can  calculate  from  the 
measured  volume  of  the  moist  gas  the  volume,  F,  which  it  would 
have  measured  had  the  gas  been  perfectly  dry.  The  last  problem 
is  one  of  great  importance,  and  generally  presents  itself  in  a  form 
like  that  of  the  following  example. 

A  volume  of  gas  confined  in  a  bell-glass  over  water  measures  * 
250  cHii.'  when  the  temperature  is  20*  and  the  barometer  76  c.  m. 
What  would  be  the  volume  if  the  gas  were  perfectly  dry  ?    By 
substituting  the  data  given  in  (203.  2)  we  obtain, 

F==  250  ^-~^—  =  244.25  c:ul\  [204.] 

The  formula  just  employed  gives  in  any  case  the  volume  of  dry 
gas  for  the  temperature  and  pressure  at  which  the  volume  of  the 
moist  gas  was  observed;  only  it  is  necessary  to  remember,  in 
using  the  formula,  that  H^  represents  the  pressure  to  which  the 
mixture  of  gas  and  vapor  was  exposed  at  the  time  the  volume 
was  measured.  This  can  always  be  ascertained  by  the  method 
described  in  (169).  When  the  volume  of  dry  gas  has  been  in 
this  way  determined  for  any  given  temperatui'e  and  pressure, 
it  can  easily  be  reduced  to  0°  and  76  c.  m,  by  means  of  [98] 
and  [184]. 
What  has  been  illustrated  above  in  the  case  of  the  vapor  of 
54 
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water,  is  also  true  of  the  vapors  of  other  liquids.  The  same  quan- 
tity of  liquid  will  evaporate  into  a  cubic  metre,  and  a  vapor  will 
be  formed  of  the  same  tension  and  density,  whether  the  space  be 
empty  or  filled  with  gas ;  the  only  difference  being  that  the  liquid 
will  evaporate  very  much  more  slowly  in  the  last  case  than  in  the 
first.  What  is  true  of  one  liquid  must  also  be  true  of  any  num- 
ber of  liquids  ;  provided  only  that  these  do  not  act  chemically  ou 
each  other,  each  of  them  will  evaporate  and  form  a  vapor  of  the 
same  tension  and  density  as  if  the  space  were  a  perfect  vacuum. 
At  least  this  is  true  theoretically,  and  it  would  probably  be  true 
practically  could  we  enclose  the  vapor  within  walls  formed  by  the 
volatile  liquids  themselves.  But  in  the  glass  vessels,  with  which 
we  are  obliged  to  experiment,  the  result,  as  above  stated,  is  not 
perfectly  realized.  This  is  apparently  owing  to  an  adhesive  action 
of  the  glass,  by  which  the  tension  of  the  vapor  is  reduced  below 
the  maximum  tension  for  the  temperature.  This  subject  has 
been  carefully  examined  by  Regnault,  and  we  would  refer  to 
his  memoir*  for  further  details. 

The  principles  of  this  section  may  be  summed  up  in  the  two 
following  propositions,  first  enunciated  by  Dalton,  and  therefore 
known  as  the  Law  of  Dalton.    The  last  proposition,  however,  is 
.  only  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  first. 

1.  The  tension  and  the  amount  of  the  vapor  which  will  satth 
rate  a  given  space  at  a  given  temperature  are  the  same^  whether 
the  space  be  completely  empty  or  filled  with  gas, 

2.  The  elastic  force  of  a  mixture  of  gas  and  vapor  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  tensions  which  each  would  have  separately. 

This  law  may  be  illustrated  by  means  of  the  apparatus  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  445.  It  consists  of  a  glass  tube.  A,  closed  at  both 
ends  by  the  iron  stopcocks  b  and  d.  The  lower  stopcock  is  pro- 
vided with  a  side  tubulature,  into  which  the  tube  B  is  cemented, 
and  a  graduated  scale  placed  between  the  tubes  serves  to  mea^ 
ure  the  relative  heights  of  the  columns  of  mercury  they  con- 
tain. In  using  this  apparatus,  the  tube  A  is,  in  the  first  place, 
about  half  filled  with  dry  air,  or  any  otlier  gas  from  the  globe  Jlf, 
which  can  be  screwed  on  to  the  stopcock  b  in  place  of  the  tunnel 
(7.  The  tunnel  C  is  provided  with  a  stopcock  of  a  peculiar 
construction.     The  plug  of  the  cock,  represented  at  n,  is  not 

•  Comptes  Bendiu,  Tom.  XXXIX.  p.  845. 
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pierced,  as  tiSTial,  completely  through,  but  has  simply  a  small 
cavity  on  one  side.  Having  now  adjusted  the  quantity  of  mer- 
cury in  the  apparatus  so  that  it  shall 
stand  at  the  same  height  in  both  tubes, 
and  having  poured  a  quantity  of  liquid 
into  the  tunnel,  we  open  the  cock  b 
and  turn  the  plug  of  the  cock  a  so 
that  the  liquid  may  be  introduced 
drop  by  drop  into  the  tube  A.  The 
confined  gas  becomes  thus  saturated 
with  vapor,  and,  expanding,  depress- 
es the  mercury-column.  We  then 
restore  the  original  volume  by  pour- 
ing mercury  into  the  tube  B.  The 
tension  of  the  mixture  of  gas  and 
vapor  is  now  evidently  equal  to  the 
pressure  of  the  air  plus  the  pressure 
of  the  mercury-column  Bo,  thus  prov- 
ing that  the  tension  of  the  confined 
gas  has  been  increased  by  the  tension 
of  the  vapor.  By  referring  to  the 
tables,  it  will  be  foimd  that  the  in- 
crease of  tension  is  exactly  equal  to 
tlie  maximum  tension  of  the  same 
vapor  in  a  vacuum,  when  exposed  to 
the  same  temperature. 

(813.)  Hygrometers.  —  Every  cubic  metre  of  the  atmosphere 
in  immediate  contact  with  the  earth  is,  in  all  respects,  similarly 
situated  towards  the  ponds  and  rivers  of  the  globe  as  is  the  air 
of  the  cubic  vessel  towards  the  water  it  contains.  Every  cubic 
metre  of  the  atmosphere  is  capable  of  holding,  for  any  tempera- 
ture, the  same  amount  of  aqueous  vapor,  and  vapor  of  the  same 
tension,  as  the  vessel;  moreover,  water  will  continue  to  evaporate 
into  the  atmosphere  until  the  vapor  has  acquired  the  tension 
and  specific  gravity  which  correspond  to  the  temperature.  There 
are,  therefore,  around  the  globe,  as  in  the  cubic  vessel,  two  at- 
mospheres, one  of  air  and  the  other  of  vapor.  When  the  air 
has  taken  up  all  the  vapor  which  it  is  capable  of  holding  at 
the  temperature,  it  is  said  to  be  saturated  or  moist ;  when  less, 
it  is  said  to  be  dry.    In  the  last  case,  it  is  capable  of  absorbing 


Fig.  446. 
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more  water,  and  of  course  dries  \ip  the  moisture  from  sub- 
stances with  which  it  maj  be  in  contact.  Thus,  if  the  temper- 
ature is  20**,  the  air  is  saturated  with  vapor  when  it  con- 
tains in  every  cubic  metre  17.157  grammes  (see  table  on  page 
571)  ;  if  it  contained  only  12.746  grammes  it  would  be  dry, 
since  then  every  cubic  metre  of  air  could  absorb  4.411  grammes 
more.  But  if  the  temperature  falls  to  15^,  then  by  the  table 
12.746  grammes  will  completely  saturate  each  cubic  metre ;  so 
that  a  cubic  metre  of  air  containing  12.746  grammes  of  vapor 
is  saturated  when  the  temperature  is  15**,  although  dry  when 
it  is  20^ 

The  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  at  any  temperature  depends, 
then,  not  simply  on  the  amount  of  vapor  which  it  contains,  but 
oil  the  proportion  which  this  amount  bears  to  tlie  whole  quantity 
which  it  could  possibly  contain  at  the  given  temperature.  The 
fraction  which  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  actual  weight  of  vapor 
in  a  cubic  metre  of  the  atmosphere  by  the  weight  which  it  would 
contain  were  it  completely  saturated  with  aqueous  vapor,  is  called 
the  relative  humidity.  It  follows  from  Mariotte's  law,  that  tlio 
weights  of  two  masses  of  vapor  occupying  equal  volumes  are  to 
each  other  as  their  tensions,  Wi  W'=^  l^i  i^'^;  hence  the  rela- 
tive humidity  may  also  be  obtained  by  dividing  the  tension  of  the 
vapor  actually  contained  in  the  air  by  the  tension  the  vapor  would 
have  if  the  atmosphere  were  saturated,  that  is,  by  the  maximum 
tension  for  the  temperature,  as  given  in  Table  X.  In  order  to 
.find,  then,  the  relative  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  at  any  given 
time,  we  in  the  first  place  observe  its  temperature ;  and  in  the 
second  place,  we  ascertain  by  experiment  the  tension  of  the  vapor 
which  it  actually  contains.  The  tension  is  found  in  the  following 
manner. 

If  we  cool  down  a  cubic  metre  of  the  atmosphere,  we  shall 
come,  sooner  or  later,  to  a  temperature  at  which  the  tension  of 
the  vapor  is  at  its  maximum.  Thus,  for  example,  if  the  temper- 
ature of  the  atmosphere  is  20**,  and  the  tension  of  the  vapor  it 
contains,  and  which  we  wish  to  find,  is  1.2699  c.  m.,  we  shall,  by 
cooling  one  cubic  metre  to  15**,  reach  a  temperature  at  which 
1.2699  c.  m.  is  the  maximum  tension,  and  consequently  a  tem- 
perature at  which  the  air  will  be  saturated  by  the  vapor  contained 
in  it.  If  now  we  cool  it  below  this  point,  a  portion  of  the  vapor 
will  be  deposited  in  the  form  of  mist  or  dew.    The  temperature, 
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then,  at  which  dew  would  be  deposited,  were  the  atmosphere 
cooled  down,  is  the  temperature  at  which  the  tension  of  the  vapor 
contained  in  it  would  be  at  its  maximum.  This  temperature 
is  technically  termed  the  dew-point.  It  can  easily  be  observed  in 
the  following  way.  Take  a  brightly  polished  silver  cup  and  fill 
it  with  water.  Place  in  it  a  sensitive  thermometer,  which  will 
indicate  promptly  any  changes  of  temperature,  and  then  add 
ice  in  small  pieces,  waiting  until  one  piece  is  melted  before  add- 
mg  another,  and  constantly  stirring  the  water  with  the  thermom- 
eter in  order  to  render  the  temperature  uniform  throughout 
the  mass.  The  silver  cup,  as  it  is  thus  slowly  cooled,  will  cool 
in  its  turn  the  thin  layer  of  air  which  immediately  surrounds  it, 
and  sooner  or  later  this  air  will  be  reduced  to  the  temperature  at 
which  the  vapor  it  contains  completely  saturates  it.  At  that  mo- 
ment the  polished  surface  of  the  cup  will  be  dimmed  by  a  depo- 
sition of  dew.  Note  carefully  the  temperature  at  which  this  first 
takes  place  ;  and  then  allow  the  cup  to  warm,  and  note  carefully 
the  temperature  at  which  the  dimness  disappears.  The  two  tem- 
peratures should  very  nearly  correspond,  and  the  mean  may  be 
taken  as  the  dew-point.  Having  found  the  dew-point,  we  can  easily 
ascertain  the  relative  humidity  of  the  air  by  means  of  the  table 
of  tensions.  Opposite  to  the  dew-point  we  find  the  actual  tension 
of  the  vapor  in  the  atmosphere.  Opposite  to  the  temperature  of 
the  air  at  the  time  of  the  experiment,  we  find  the  maximum 
tension  which  the  vapor  could  attain ;  and  since,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  weight  of  vapor  is  proportional  to  the  tension,  we  can 
obtain  at  once  the  relative  humidity  by  dividing  the  first  by  the 
last.    To  illustrate  this  by  an  example :  — 

The  temperature  of  the  air  is  20*.  The  dew-point,  found  as 
just  described,  is  15®.  What  is  the  relative  humidity?  The 
maximum  tension  of  vapor  at  the  dew-point  is  12.699  m.  m.,  and 
this  is  the  actual  tension  of  the  vapor  in  the  atmosphere.  The 
maximum  tension  of  vapor  at  20**  is  17.891  m.  m.,  and  tliis  is  the 
tension  which  the  vapor  would  have  were  the  atmosphere  satu- 
rated. ^-^  =  .78  is,  then,  the  relative  humidity.  The  at- 
mosphere, therefore,  contains  78  per  cent  of  the  whole  amount 
it  could  possibly  contain  at  20®.  From  the  relative  humidity,  it 
is  easy  to  calculate  the  amount  of  vapor  contained  in  a  cubic 
metre.  By  referring  to  the  table,  we  ascertain  the  total  amount 
which  the  cubic  metre  could  contain  at  the  given  temperature ; 
64* 
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and  by  multiplying  this  by  the  fraction  expressing  the  relative 
humidity,  we  ascertain  the  amount  which  it  actually  contains. 
Thus,  in  the  example  just  given,  the  total  amount  of  vapor  which 
one  cubic  metre  of  air  at  20"*  can  contain  is  17.157  granmies. 
It  actually  contains  only  78  per  cent  of  this  amount,  that  is, 
17.167  X  .78  =  12.525  grammes. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  determination  of  the  amount  of  vapor 
in  the  atmosphere  resolves  itself  practically  into  the  observation 


riff.  446. 

of  tne  dew-point.  This  can  be  observed  with  sufficient  accuracy, 
for  most  purposes,  with  a  thin  silver  cup  and  thermometer,  as 
described  above  ;  but  where  greater  accuracy  is  required,  the  ob- 
servations can  be  made  more  rapidly,  as  well  as  with  greater  cer- 
tainty, with  the  hygrometer  of  Reguault,  which  is  represented  in 
Fig.  446.  It  consists  of  two  silver  thimbles  4.5  c.  m.  high  and 
20  m.  m.  in  diameter,  made  very  thin,  and  brightly  polished  on 
the  outside.  These  thimbles  are  cemented  to  the  bottom  of  two 
glass  tubes  2),  E.  Each  of  these  contain  thermometers  gradu- 
ated to  tenths  of  a  degree,  kept  in  place  by  corks.  Through  the 
cork  of  the  tube  X>  passes  a  small  tube.  A,  open  at  both  ends 
and  extending  to  the  bottom  of  the  silver  thimble.    The  upper 
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part  of  the  tube  D  communicates,  through  the  lateral  tubulature 
and  through  the  stem  of  the  support,  with  an  aspirator,  G,  by 
means  of  which  air  can  be  drawn  through  the  apparatus.  The 
tube  Ej  which  does  not  communicate  with  the  aspirator,  contains 
a  thermometer  for  observing  the  temperature  of  the  air. 

In  order  to  use  the  apparatus,  the  tube  D  is  half  filled  with 
ether ;  then,  on  opening  the  stopcock  of  the  aspirator,  the  water 
which  it  contains  flows  out,  and  the  air  required  to  supply  its 
place  flows  in  at  the  tube  -4,  bubbling  up  through  the  ether. 
The  rapid  evaporation  caused  by  this  current  of  air  soon  cools 
the  temperature  of  the  silver  thimble  to  the  dew-point.  At  the 
moment  a  film  of  moisture  appears  on  the  polished  surface,  the 
temperature  indicated  by  the  thermometer  T  is  carefully  noted, 
as  well  also  as  the  temperature  of  the  air  given  by  the  thermom- 
eter tj  and  we  have  then  the  elements  for  calculating  the  rela- 
tive humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  By  careful  manipulation,  the 
dew-point  can  be  observed  with  this  instrument  to  one  tenth  of 
a  Centigrade  degree.  The  se<;ond  silver  thimble,  on  the  tube 
Ej  serves  not  only  to  protect  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer,  but 
also,  by  comparison,  enables  the  observer  to  detect  a  slight  trace 
of  moisture  on  the  surface  of  the  first,  which  might  otherwise  be 
overlooked. 

The  hygrometer  of  Daniells,  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  447,  is  based  on  the 
same  principle  as  that  of  Regnault, 
but  is  much  less  delicate  in  its  indica- 
tion. It  consists  of  two  bulbs  con- 
nected by  a  siphon-tube,  from  which 
the  air  has  been  expelled  by  hermeti- 
cally sealing  the  instrument  when 
filled  with  ether  vapor.  The  bulb 
A  is  about  half  filled  with  ether, 
and  contains  the  bulb  of  a  small 
thermometer.  Moreover,  a  zone  of 
the  bulb  is  gilt,  and  burnished  so  that 
the  deposition  of  the  dew  upon  it  may 
be  easily  perceived.  The  other  bulb 
is  covered  with  muslin.  When  an  ob- 
servation is  to  be  made,  the  muslin  is  moistened  with  ether,  which 
is  dropped  very  slowly  from  a  bottle.    The  evaporation  of  the 
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ether  from  the  nrasliti,  hy  cooling  the  bnlb  B  ftnd  condensing  (he 
Taper  of  ether  which  it  contains,  causes  a  very  rapid  evaporation 
from  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  bulb  A.  By  this  means  the 
gilt  zone  is  soon  cooled  to  the  dew-point,  a  deposition  of  dew  indi- 
cating when  the  pcHut  is  reached.  The  temperature  at  which  the 
dew  is  first  deposited  is  carefully  observed  by  means  of  the  en- 
closed thermometer,  and  also  the  temperature  at  which  it  disap- 
pears when  the  temperature  of  the  bulb  A  is  afterwards  allowed 
to  rise.  The  two  observations  should  not  differ  much  from  each 
other,  and  their  mean  is  the  dew-point. 

The  relative  humidity  of  the  air  may  also  be  estimated,  though 
with  less  accuracy,  from  the  rapidity  witli  which  water  evaporates 
when  exposed  to  it ;  since,  as  is  evMent,  the  drier  the  air,  the 
more  rapid  will  be  the  evaporation.  The  instrument  used  for 
this  purpose  is  called  a  psychrometer,  or  a  wei-bvJb  hygrometer. 
It  consists  of  two  thermometers,  the  bulb  of  one  of  which  is  cov- 
ered with  muslin  and  kept  constantly  moist,  while  the  bulb  of  the 
other  is  dry.  The  last  indicates  ^he  temperature  of  the  air ;  but 
the  first  always  indicates  a  lower  temperature,  owing  to  the  latent 
heat  absorbed  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water  from  the  surface  of 
the  bulb,  except  when  the  air  is  fully  saturated  with  moisture. 
The  difference  between  the  two  thermometers  will  be  the  greater 
the  more  rapid  the  evaporation,  that  is,  the  greater  the  dryness 
of  the  air.  From  the  temperatures  of  the  two  thermometers  we 
can  calculate  the  tension  of  the  vapor  in  the  atmosphere  by  means 
of  the  empirical  formula, 

More  than  -|^,  Lem  than  -j^, 

^  =  maximnm  tension  of  vi^r  at  lowest  temperature* 
t    =  temperature  of  dry-bulb  thermometer, 
f '  =  temperature  of  wet-bulb  thermometer. 
Hq  =  height  of  barometer. 
610  —  t'  =  latent  heat  of  the  vapor  of  water  (compare  300). 
X    =  tension  of  aqueous  vapor  at  the  time  of  observation. 

Prom  the  value  of  x  the  relative  humidity  can  bo  easily  calculated 
by  dividing  by  the  maximum  tension,  as  before  described. 

The  above  are  the  formulae  of  Begnault  as  modified  fix>m  the 
original  formula  of  August.    They  are  in  a  measure  empirical, 
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and  founded  on  theoretical  considerations^  for  which  we  .mu6t 
refer  to  the  original  memoir.  The  last  formula^  as  Regnault 
found,  gives  accurate  results  when  the  air  is  not  more  tiian  four 
tentlis  saturated.  Otherwise,  the  first  should  be  used.  For  tem- 
peratures below  freezing,  which  suppose  the  wet  bulb  to  be  cov- 
ered with  a  film  of  ice,  the  value  610  —  t  must  be  changed  to 
610  +  79  -T-  T  =  689  —  t',  since  the  amount  of  heat  required  to 
change  ice  into  vapor  is  greater  by  79  units  (the  heat  of  fusion) 
than  that  which  would  be  required  to  change  water  into  vapor 
of  the  same  temperature  and  tension.  For  the  value  of  B^y  it  is 
generally  sufficient  to  take  the  mean  barometric  pressure  of  the 
place  of  observation.  In  the  Meteorological  Tables  prepared  by 
Professor  Arnold  Guyot,  and  published  by  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, will  be  found  tables  by  which,  from  the  indications  of  the 
psychrometer,  the  tension  of  vapor  and  relative  humidity  may  be 
ascertained  by  inspection.  As  the  indications  of  the  psychrometer 
are  discovered  by  simple  inspection,  it  would  entirely  supersede 
all  other  hygrometers  were  the  formula  by  which  the  tension  of 
vapor  is  deduced  from  the  observed  data. perfectly  trustworthy. 
They  are  sufficiently  so  for  the  purposes  of  meteorology,  but 
results  obtained  with  Regnault's  hygrometer  are  in  all  cases  to 
be  preferred. 

Still  a  third  class  of  hygrometers  is  based 
upon  the  fact  that  many  solids  £well  on  imbibing 
moisture,  and  contract  again  on  drying.  This  is  . 
the  case  with  most  dry  organic  substances,  such 
as  whalebone,  wood,  parchment,  and  hair.  The 
hygrometer  of  Deluc  consists  of  a  very  thin  piece 
of  whalebone,  which,  in  expanding  and  contract- 
ing, moves  an  index ;  and  a  variety  of  toys,  in 
which  a  change  in  the  degree  of  humidity  of  the 
air  is  shown  by  the  motion  of  a  pasteboard  figure, 
are  made  on  tlie  same  principle.  But  the'  only 
trustworthy  or  even  approximatively  accumte 
hygrometer  of  this  class  is  the  hair  hygrometer  of 
Saussure,  as  modified  by  Begnault  It  is  rep- 
resented in  Fig.  448,  and  consists  essentially  of  a 
human  hair,  c,  previously  freed  from  fiat  by  being 
soaked  in  ether,  and  so  fixed  in  a  copper  frame  that  its  expansion 
and  contraction  will  movj3  a  needle  over  a  graduated  arc.    Each 
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instrument  is  graduated  experimentally  by  placing  it  in  a  con- 
fined space  kept  in  a  known  state  of  humidity  by  the  presence 
of  sulphuric  acid  of  different  degrees  of  strength.  Unlike  the 
other  hygrometers,  tliis  instrument  gives  at  once  the  relative 
humidity  of  the  air,  and  its  indications  are  independent  of  the 
temperature.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  liable  to  variations, 
and  must  be  adjusted  from  time  to  time  by  means  of  the  solu- 
tions employed  in  graduating  it. 

The  last,  but  the  most  accurate,  method  of  determining  the 
amount  of  vapor  in  the  air,  consists  in  drawing  through  a  tube 
containing  chloride  of  calcium,  or  some  other  powerful  absorb- 
ent, a  measured  volume  of  air,  by  means  of  an  aspirator.  The 
increased  weight  of  the  tube  will  give  at  once  the  weight  of  vapor 
contained  in  the  known  volume  of  air.  This  process  is  much 
too  complicated,  however,  to  admit  of  general  application ;  but 
it  may  be  used  to  advantage  where  great  accuracy  is  required,  or 
in  verifying  the  results  of  the  other  more  expeditious  methods.* 

(814.)  Drying  Apparatus.  —  It  is  frequently  necessary  in  the 
practice  of  chemistry  to  remove  fi-om  a  solid  body  the  moisture 
adhering  to  its  surface,  or  otherwise  mechanically  united  with  it. 
This  is,  generally,  readily  accomplished  by  exposing  the  solid  to 
dry  air,  into  which  the  moisture  evaporates.  If  the  solid  will 
bear  the  temperature  of  100''  without  undergoing  change,  we  can 
use  the  drying  oven  already  described  (294)  ; 
but  if  not,  we  effect  the  same  object  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  by  placing  the  solid  un- 
der a  bell-glass,  over  a  dish  containing  concen- 
trated stdphuric  acid.  In  this  case  the  rapid- 
ity of  the  evaporation  is  greatly  accelerated 
by  exhausting  the  air.  The  arrangement  rep- 
resented in  Fig.  449  may  be  used  for  this 
purpose,  and  also  for  concentrating  solutions 
of  chemical  compounds  which  would  be  altered 
ng.44d.  by  ft  high  temperature.     In  drying  goods  on 

a  large  scale  in  the  arts,  it  is  important 
to  keep  in  mind  two  facts  :  first,  that  the  capacity  of  air  for 
holding  moisture  increases  very  rapidly  with  the  temperature; 
and,  secondly,  that  a  very  considerable  time  must  elapse  before 

*  For  a  full  account  of  the  methods  of  hygrometiy  as  revised  by  Ref^aalt,  see  his 
"  Etudes  snr  rHygrometrie/'  Annates  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  3*  8^e,  Tom.  XV. 
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the  air  is  saturated,  —  the  longer,  the  lower  the  temperature. 
An  advantage  is  therefore  gained  by  keeping  the  air  in  the  drying 
chamber  at  as  high  a  temperature  as  is  compatible  with  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  preTcntiug  it  from  escaping  until  it  is  absolutely 
saturated  with  humidity.  In  no  case,  however,  can  water  be 
evaporated  by  heated  air  in  a  drying  stove  as  economically  as 
in  a  dose  boiler. 


OBIGIN   OF  HEAT. 

(815.)  Sources  of  Heat.  — The  sun's  rays  are  the  great  source 
of  heat  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  The  amount  of  heat  which 
thus  enters  the  earth's  atmosphere  from  the  sun  during  a  year 
has  been  estimated  by  Pouillet  to  be  equal  on  an  average  to 
231,675  units  for  every  square  centimetre  of  the  earth's  surface. 
In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  this  quantity,  Pouillet  states  that  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  melt  a  layer  of  ice  enveloping  the  earth 
80.89  metres  thick.  Of  this  amount,  however,  the  surface  of  the 
earth  only  receives  about  two  thirds,  the  rest  being  absorbed  by 
the  atmosphere.  Besides  the  heat  which  it  is  constantly  receiv- 
ing from  the  sun,  the  earth  has  also  a  great  store  of  heat  within 
its  own  mass,  called  the  central  heat.  It  has  already  been  stated, 
that  the  spheroidal  figure  of  the  earth  is  probably  owing  to  the 
fact,  that  the  globe  was  once  a  fluid  mass  ;  and  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  it  is  so  now,  with  the  exception  of  a  comparatively 
thin  crust  on  the  surface.  From  observations  made  in  mines 
and  Artesian  wells,  we  find  tiiat  the  temperature  of  the  crust 
rapidly  increases  as  we  descend  from  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
The  rate  of  increase  varies  in  different  places,  but  may  be  stated, 
on  an  average,  to  be  about  one  degree  for  every  30  or  40  metres. 
At  this  rate  of  increase,  assumed  to  be  the  same  at  all  depths, 
the  temperature  of  the  crust  at  the  depth  of  about  2,700  metres 
must  be  that  of  boiling  water  j  and  at  a  depth  of  85  kilometres 
that  of  melting  iron,  while  at  70  kilometres  all  known  mineral 
substances  would  be  in  complete  fusion.  It  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that  the  thickness  of  the  cnist  of  the  earth  is  not  greater 
than  -riTT  of  its  radius,  and  might  be  represented  by  a  sheet  of 
pasteboard  on  a  large  artificial  globe.  Nevertheless,  the  conduct- 
ing power  of  the  crust  is  so  slight,  that  the  effect  of  the  central 
heat  is  hardly  felt  on  the  surface ;  and  Fourier  has  calculated 
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that  it  does  not  elevate  the  moan  temperature  of  the  sorface 
more  than  ^  of  a  degree. 

Besides  these  constant  sources  of  heat,  there  are  many  others 
which  are  more  or  less  accidental  and  intermittent.  In  general, 
any  motion  of  the  molecules  of  a  body,  whether  it  accompanies 
a  chemical  or  a  physical  change,  is  attended  either  by  an  evoln* 
tion  or  by  an  absorption  of  heat ;  but  in  almost  every  case  the 
heat  thus  evolved  may  be  traced  back,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  the  sun.  The  accidental  sources  of  heat  may  be  di* 
Tided  into  two  classes,  the  physical  and  the  chemical. 

(316.)  Physical  Sources.  —  Of  the  physical  sources  of  heat, 
the  most  important  is  friction.  Count  Bumford  succeeded  in 
boiling  water  by  the  friction  from  boring  a  cannon,  and  an  appa- 
ratus has  been  invented  in  France  for  generating  steam  by  means 
of  heat  produced  in  a  similar  way.  It  has  already  been  shown 
(238)  that  there  is  an  exact  equivalence  between  the  heat  gener- 
ated by  friction  and  the  mechanical  power  used  in  producing 
it ;  and  it  is  possible  that,  where  motive  power  is  abundant  and 
ftiel  expensive,  such  a  machine  might  be  used  to  advantage. 

Another  physical  source  of  heat  is  percussion,  as  is  illustrated 
by  the  common  flint-lock,  and  by  a  number  of  familiar  facts. 
For  example,  a  small  bar  of  iron  may  be  heated  to  redness  on  an 
anvil  by  blows  of  the  hammer  actively  applied,  and  a  bar  of  lead 
may  even  be  melted  in  this  way.  In  like  manner  all  metals, 
when  rolled  out  into  plates,  drawn  into  wire,  or  submitted  to  any 
other  mechanical  process  by  which  the  relative  position  of  their 
molecules  is  changed,  become  more  or  less  heated.  The  heat 
evolved  in  all  these  cases  appears  to  be  due  to  an  internal  friction 
between  the  particles  of  the  solid,  so  that  this  source  of  heat  does 
not  differ  essentially  from  the  last. 

A  third  source  of  heat  is  mechanical  condensation.  If  we 
diminish  the  volume  of  a  body  by  mechanical  means,  its  tempera- 
ture is  at  once  raised,  and  an  amount  of  heat  is  evolved  which  is 
probably  in  all  cases  equal  to  that  which  would  be  required  to  ex- 
pand the  body  by  an  equivalent  amount  (compare  287).  Since 
both  solids  and  liquids  are  but  slightly  compressible,  we  cannot 
produce  with  them  any  very  marked  calorific  effects  by  condensa- 
tion. It  is  different  with  gases.  They  are  very  compressible,  and 
their  temperature  can  be  greatly  raised  by  sudden  condensation. 
This  is  illustrated  by  the  fire-syring'e  (Fig.  450).    It  consists  of  a 
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cylinder  of  glass,  and  of  a  piston,  which  doses  it  hennetically 
and  by  which  the  air  it  contains  may  be  condensed*  On  pushing 
in  the  piston  with  a  quick  and  forcible 
motion,  the  heat  OTolved  by  the  condensa- 
tion of  the  air  raises  the  temperature  suffi- 
ciently to  inflame  a  piece  of  tinder,  which 
is  placed  in  a  cavity  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose on  the  under  side  of  the  piston.  This 
requires  a  temperature  of  at  least  800°. 
A  bright  light  is  noticed  in  the  cylinder 
at  the  moment  of  the  maximum  condensa- 
tion, caused  by  the  burning  of  a  portion 
of  the  oil  with  which  the  piston  is  lubri- 
cated. 

The  only  other  mechanical  sources  of 
heat  usually  enumerated  in  this  connec- 
tion are  the  absorption  of  gases  or  liquids 
by  porous  solids,  the  change  of  the  state 
of  aggregation  of  a  substance,  and  elec- 
tricity. The  first  of  these  is  probably 
identical  with  the  one  last  considered, 
the  heat  in  every  case  originating  from 
condensation  caused  by  the  adhesion  of 
the  liquid  or  gas  to  the  surface  of  the  solid ;  the  second  has 
already  (277  and  299)  been  studied  at  length,  and  the  last  will 
be  considered  in  another  portion  of  the  work. 

(317.)  Chemical  Sources.  —  All  chemical  combination  is  at- 
tended with  the  evolution  of  heat ;  indeed,  this  is  the  chief  source 
of  artificial  heat  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  When  the  combinar 
tion  takes  place  slowly,  as  when  iron  rusts  in  the  air,  the  heat  is 
dissipated  as  fast  as  it  is  evolved,  and  does  not  elevate  sensibly 
the  temperature  of  the  combining  substances;  but  when  the 
combination  is  rapid,  the  heat  accumulates  in  the  bodies  and  pro- 
duces tlie  phenomena  of  combustion.  Combustion  is,  therefore, 
simply  a  process  of  chemical  combination,  in  which  heat  is  evolved 
so  much  more  rapidly  than  it  is  conveyed  away  through  the  usual 
channels,  that  the  temperature  of  the  substances  is  retained  above 
the  point  of  ignition.  All  combustion  with  which  we  are  generally 
familiar  consists  in  the  chemical  combination  of  the  burning  sub- 
stance with  the  oxygen  of  the  air ;  but  we  may  have  phenomena 
56 
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of  Intense  ignition  without  oxygen,  as  when  antimony  is  dropped 
in  powder  into  a  jar  of  chlorine,  or  when  phosphorus  is  mixed 
with  iodine.  The  quantity  of  heat  evolved  during  chemical  coin- 
bination  varies  very  greatly  with  the  nature  of  the  substances 
employed ;  but  it  is  always  constant  for  the  same  substances,  and 
is  exactly  proportional  to  the  weight  of  each  which  is  used  in 
forming  the  compound.  Thus,  for  example,  from  one  kilogramme 
of  the  following  substances  there  is  always  evolved  the  amount  of 
heat  indicated  in  the  following  table  when  they  combine  with 
oxygen,  or,  in  other  words,  when  they  burn. 


Hydrogen, 
Marsh  Gas, 
Olefiant  Gafs 
Beeswax,     . 
Spermaceti, 
Stearic  Acid, 


UnltiorHflat 

.  84,462 
13,063 

.  11,858 
10,496 

.  10,342 
9,716 


Oil  of  Turpentine, 

Ether, 

Alcohol, 

Wood  Charcoal,  . 

Gas  Coke, 

Native  Sulphur,  . 


UnitiorBMi. 

•  10,662 

9,027 

.     7,184 

8,080 

•  8,047 
2,261 


It  has,  moreover,  been  proved  that  the  amount  of  heat  evolved 
during  chemical  combination  is  precisely  the  same  whether  the 
union  be  rapid  or  slow,  and  also  whether  the  compound  be  formed 
at  once  by  direct  combination  or  by  several  successive  processes. 
But  all  these  subjects  can  be  discussed  to  much  gi*eater  advan- 
tage after  the  student  is  familiar  with  the  laws  of  chemical  com- 
bination ;  we  shall,  therefore,  defer  the  further  consideration  of 
them  until  then.  The  same  is  true,  also,  of  die  heat  evolved 
by  the  processes  of  animal  life  ;  for  this  is  probably  due  to  a  slow 
combustion  which  takes  place  in  the  animal  body  under  the  influ- 
ence of  vitality. 

PROPAGATION  OP  HEAT. 

(818.)  Heat  may  be  transmitted  from  one  body  to  another 
through  space,  as  it  is  transmitted  from  the  sun  to  the  earth,  or 
it  may  be  communicated  from  particle  to  particle  by  direct  con- 
tact, as  when  a  bar  of  iron  is  heated  by  placing  one  end  in  contact 
with  ignited  coals.  The  first  of  these  methods  is  called  radiation, 
the  second  conduction.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  conduction 
is  only  a  form  of  radiation,  the  heat  being,  in  all  cases,  radiated 
from  particle  to  particle  through  the  intervening  spaces,  which 
may  be  exceedingly  large  as  compared  with  the  size  of  the  pa^ 
tides  themselves  (75). 
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(819.)  RaditUum.  —  When  we  stand  in  the  bright  sunshine 
or  before  a  blazing  fire,  and  feel  the  effect  of  the  rays  of  heat 
impinging  on  our  bodfts,  we  are  led  to  perceive  that  heat  is  emit- 
ted from  the  surfaces  of  hot  bodies,  and  that  it  has  the  power  of 
traversing  space  and  transparent  media  like  the  atmosphere. 
But  it  is  also  probable  that  rays  of  heat  are  emitted  from  the 
surfaces  of  all  bodies  and  at  all  temperatures,  however  low, 
the  only  difference  between  hot  and  cold  bodies  being  that  the 
first  radiate  more  heat  than  the  last.  In  a  room  where  there  is  a 
condition  of  thermal  equilibrium,  each  object  receives  as  much 
heat  as  it  radiates,  and  therefore  retains  its  own  temperature.  K 
one  object,  however,  becomes  warmer  than  the  rest,  —  the  stove, 
for  example, — then  it  radiates  more  heat  than  it  receives,  until  the 
equilibrium  is  again  established.  This  theory  explains  the  appar- 
ent radiation  of  cold,  which  we  feel  when  standing  before  a  large 
mass  of  ice.  It  is  not  that  the  ice  radiates  cold,  since  it  actually 
radiates  heat ;  but  as  the  body  receives  from  the  ice  less  heat 
than  it  radiates  towards  it,  we  feel  a  sensation  of  cold. 

The  phenomena  of  radiant  heat  are  in  all  respects  similar  to 
those  of  light,  and,  as  is  well  known,  the  rays  of  both  agents  are 
found  mixed  together  in  the  sunbeam  and  in  the  emanations  from 
most  luminous  objects.  Like  light,  radiant  heat  is  transmitted 
with  an  incredible  velocity  in  straight  lines,  and  its  intensity 
diminishes  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  source.  If  the 
rays  of  heat  fall  on  a  polished  surface  they  are  reflected,  and  the 
angle  of  reflection  is  always  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence.  If 
they  enter  a  transparent  medium  they  are  refracted,  and  for  the 
same  substance  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction  always  bears  a 
constant  ratio  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence.  If  they  are 
passed  through  a  prism  of  rock  salt,  they  are  divided  into  rays  of 
different  refrangibility,  which  stand  to  each  other  in  the  same  rela- 
tion as  the  different  colors  of  the  solar  spectrum ;  and,  lastly,  when 
reflected  or  refracted  at  a  certain  angle  by  different  substances, 
the  heat  rays  become  polarized  and  present  properties  similar  to 
those  of  polarized  light.  But  yet,  although  the  thermal  rays  thus 
closely  resemble  the  rays  of  light,  there  are  essential  differences 
between  the  two.  It  does  not  follow,  because  a  medium  transmits 
light  unchanged,  that  it  will  transmit  heat  with  equal  readiness  ; 
thus,  for  example,  a  crystal  of  alum,  even  if  perfectly  transpar- 
ent to  light,  is  almost  opaque  to  heat ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
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a  crystal  of  smoky  quartz,  which  will  hardly  transmit  a  xay  of 
light,  is  quite  transparent  to  heat.  Most  solid  and  liquid  media 
which  are  transparent  and  colorless  as  r^^ards  light,  act  on  the 
rays  of  heat  in  the  same  way  that  colored  glasses  act  on  light ; 
trausmittiug  rays  of  certain  degrees  of  rcfrangibility,  but  not 
others.  Thus,  for  example,  a  pane  of  colorless  glass  will  trans* 
mit  nearly  all  the  rays  of  heat  from  the  sun,  while  it  will  inter- 
cept the  greater  part  of  those  from  a  coal  fire,  and  absolutely  all 
the  rays  which  radiate  from  a  steam-pipe  heated  to  lOO"* ;  and  the 
same  is  true  to  a  still  greater  degree  of  water.  The  only  sub- 
stance which  is  perfectly  transparent  to  rays  of  beat  from  every 
source  is  rock-salt,  and  this  can  be  used  in  experiments  on  heat 
In  the  same  way  that  glass  is  used  in  optical  experiments.  The 
phenomena  of  radiant  heat  are  best  explained  by  the  undulatory 
theory,  which  assumes  that  they  are  caused  by  undulations  in  an 
imponderable  medium  filling  all  space  ;  and  they  cannot  be  prof- 
itably studied  until  the  student  is  acquainted  with  the  mechanical 
theory  of  light.  We  shall,  therefore,  notice  in  this  connection 
only  a  few  familiar  fitcts  connected  with  the  subject 

The  unequal  power  which  different  bodies  possess  of  radiating 
heat  appears  to  depend  on  the  condition  of  tlie  surface,  and  not 
on  the  nature  of  the  substance  of  which  the  body  consists.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  greater  the  density  of  the  substance  at  the  sur* 
face,  the  less  is  the  radiating  power  of  the  body.  Thus,  the  bur- 
nished surfaces  of  the  metals  are  the  poorest  radiators,  while  the 
surfaces  of  paper  and  similar  loose  materials  are  the  best.  The 
Tcry  best  radiator  of  all  is  a  surface  covered  widi  lampblack.  If 
we  represent  the  radiating  power  of  such  a  surface  by  100,  that 
of  a  silver  surface,  hammered  and  well  burnished,  will  be  only  8. 
Those  surfaces  which  radiate  heat  the  best  also  absorb  it  the  most 
readily,  and  it  has  been  proved  that  the  absorbing  power  of  a  sur- 
face is  equal  to  the  radiating  power,  if  the  difference  between  the 
temperature  of  the  radiating^  and  absorbing'  surfaces  is  not  great. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  power  which  a  surface  possesses  of  reflect- 
ing heat  is  always  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  its  power  of  absorption ; 
that  is,  the  best  absorbents  are  tlie  poorest  reflectors,  and  the 
reverse.  Hence  heat  is  best  reflected  by  surfiices  of  metals  which 
have  been  hammered  and  polished;  but  so  entirely  does  the 
power  of  reflecting  or  absorbing  heat  reside  in  the  surface,  that 
ajsbeet^of  gilt.paper  answers  the  purpose  of  a  refliector  nearly  a» 
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well  aff  a  mass  of  solid  gold.  The  power  which  a  surface  has  of 
absorbing  heat  varies  with  tlie  nature  of  the  source  from  which  it 
emanates,  while  its  radiating  power  remains  constant;  the  two  are 
equal  only  under  the  condition  above  stated.  Hence  it  is  not  sin- 
gular that,  while  the  radiating  power  of  any  surface  is  unaffected 
by  its  color,  the  readiness  with  which  bodies  absorb  the  heat  of 
the  sun  depends,  in  great  measure  at  least,  if  not  entirely,  upon  it. 
Tliis  last  fact  was  noticed  by  Dr.  Franklin.  He  placed  pieces  of 
the  same  kind  of  cloth,  but  of  different  colors,  on  the  snow,  where 
they  were  equally  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Tlie 
black  cloth  absorbed  the  most  heat  and  sunk  deepest  into  the 
snow,  while  the  white  cloth  produced  but  little  effect.  The  other 
colored  cloths  produced  intermediate  effects ;  and  they  may  be 
arranged  according  to  their  absorbing  powers  as  follows  :  black, 
violet,  indigo,  blue,  green,  red,  yellow,  white. 

Numerous  illustrations  of  the  above  principles  may  be  found  in 
the  familiar  facts  of  every-day  life.  Water  can  be  heated  most 
rapidly  in  a  dull  iron  kettle,  whose  bottom  is  covered  with  soot, 
while  it  can  be  kept  hot  longest  in  a  bright  silver  teapot.  The 
hot  'air  from  a  furnace  is  best  conveyed  to  the  different  apartments 
of  a  building  in  tinned  iron  pipes,  which  are  poor  radiators, 
while  the  smoke-pipe  of  a  stove  is  best  made  of  rough  sheet-iron, 
for  the  opposite  reason.  The  melting  of  a  bank  of  snow  is  accel- 
erated by  sprinkling  over  its  surface  coal-dust,  because  its  very 
feeble  power  of  absorption  is  in  that  way  greatly  increased. 
Light-coloi-ed  garments  are  preferable  in  summer,  because  they 
do  not  readily  absorb  the  solar  rays  ;  in  winter,  when  the  object 
is  to  retain  the  heat  in  the  body  and  prevent  radiation,  the  color 
is  unimportant. 

The  phenomenon  of  dew,  first  correctly  explained  by  Dr.  Wells, 
is  another  beautiful  illustration  of  the  principles  of  radiation. 
The  earth  is  constantly  radiating  heat  into  space.  During  the 
daytime  this  loss  is  compensated  by  the  constant  supply  of  heat 
from  the  sun ;  but  as  soon  as  the  sun  sets,  the  supply  ceases, 
while  the  radiation  still  continues.  Consequently,  the  tempera- 
ture of  all  objects  on  the  surface  exposed  to  the  clear  sky  is  rap* 
idly  reduced ;  if  their  temperature  falls  below  the  dew-point  (313) 
of  the  atmosphere,  dew  is  deposited  upon  them  as  on  a  glass  of 
iced  water,  or,  if  the  temperature  falls  below  the  freezing-point,  the 
dew  takes  the  form  of  boar-frost.  On  cloudy  nights,  little  or  no 
65* 
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dew  is  deposited,  because  the  clouds  reflect  back  the  rays  of  heat 
to  the  earth.  The  same  effect  is  produced  by  the  glass  sashes  or 
straw  mattings  which  are  used  by  gardeners  to  protect  young 
plants  from  the  late  frosts  of  spring.  The  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
readily  pass  through  the  glass  during  the  daytime,  but  the  glass 
reflects  back  the  heat  of  less  intensity  which  is  radiated  from  the 
earth  during  the  night.  On  windy  nights,  also,  little  or  no  dew 
is  deposited,  because  the  layer  of  air  in  contact  witli  the  radiating 
crust  of  the  earth  is  so  frequently  renewed  that  its  temperature 
does  not  fall  to  the  dew-point ;  and  for  the  same  reason  dew  is 
more  copiously  deposited  in  a  valley  or  a  sequestered  dell  than  on 
the  top  of  a  hill ;  and  it  is  in  such  places,  also,  that  the  early 
frosts  of  autumn  are  first  felt.  As  we  should  naturally  expect, 
we  find  that  in  any  given  place  the  dew  is  deposited  most 
copiously  on  the  best  radiators,  which  are,  at  the  same  time, 
the  poorest  conductors ;  thus,  while  dew  is  deposited  in  abun- 
dance on  the  shrubs  and  the  grass,  which  derive  most  benefit 
from  the  moisture,  it  is  not  wasted  on  the  dry  path  and  road, 
whose  hard,  beaten  surfaces  render  them  poorer  radiators,  while 
at  the  same  time  their  higher  conducting  power  enables  them  to 
withdraw  heat  from  the  strata  below,  and  thus  in  part  make  good 
the  loss  which  the  radiation  may  have  caused. 

"  In  India,  near  the  town  of  Hooghly,  about  forty  miles  from 
Calcutta,  the  principle  of  radiation  is  applied  to  the  artificial 
production  of  ice.  Flat,  shallow  excavations,  from  one  to  two 
feet  deep,  are  loosely  lined  with  rice  straw  or  some  similar  bad 
conductor  of  heat,  and  upon  the  surface  of  this  layer  are  placed 
shallow  pans  of  porous  earthen-ware,  filled  with  water  to  the 
depth  of  one  or  two  inches.  Radiation  rapidly  reduces  the  tem- 
perature below  the  freezing-point,  and  thin  crusts  of  ice  form, 
which  are  removed  as  they  are  produced,  and  stowed  away  in 
suitable  ice-houses  until  night,  when  the  ice  is  conveyed  in  boats 
to  Calcutta.  Winter  is  the  ice-making  season,  viz.  from  the  end 
of  November  to  the  middle  of  February."  * 

(820.)  Conduction.  —  That  dense  and  compact  solids  like  the 
metals  are  good  conductors  of  heat,  while  light  and  porous  solids 
like  wood  and  the  various  textile  fabrics  are  poor  conductors, 
is  a  matter  of  common  experience.     The  general  fact  may  be 

*  Miller'8  Elemento  of  Chemistry,  Part  I  p.  201. 
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illustrated  by  means  of  the  apparatus 
of  Ingenhousz,  represented  in  Fig.  451. 
The  diflFerent  rods  attached  to  the  front 
of  the  brass  box,  made  of  various  ma- 
terials, are  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of 
wax  ;  and  on  turning  boiling  water  into 
the  box,  the  wax  melts  on  the  rods,  after 
a  certain  time,  to  unequal  distances, 
depending  on  their  relative  conducting  power. 

If  we  heat  one  end  of  a  metallic  rod  with  a  lamp,  as  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  452,  the  temperature  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
rod  will  gradually  increase,  until  a  point  is  reached  at  which  the 
heat  lost  by  radiation  is  equal  to  the  lieat  received  from  the  flame 
by  conduction  through  the  bar.    If  now  we  test  the  temperature 


Fig.  461. 


Fig.  462. 

of  the  different  parts  of  the  bar  by  means  of  thermometers  placed 
at  equal  intervals,  say  of  one  decimetre  each,  it  will  be  found  that 
it  very  rapidly  decreases  as  we  go  from  the  source  of  heat ;  and 
if  the  distances  from  the  source  of  heat  increase  in  an  arith- 
metical progression,  the  excess  of  the  temperatures  of  the  suc- 
cessive sections  of  the  bar  above  the  temperature  of  the  air  will 
be  found  to  diminish  in  a  geometrical  progression.  Moreover,  it 
is  evident  that  the  rate  of  decrease  will  be  more  rapid  in  propor- 
tion as  the  conducting  power  of  the  bar  is  more  feeble ;  and  we 
can  determine  the  relative  conducting  powers  of  two  bars  by 
measuring  the  distances  from  the  source  of  heat  of  the  sections 
which  have  the  same  temperature,  for  it  can  easily  be  proved 
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that  the  conducting  powers  are  to  each  other  as  the  squares  of 
these  distances.  Experimenting  in  this  waj,  and  using  a  delicate 
thermo-electric  pile  for  measuring  the  temperatures  of  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  bars,  Messrs.  Wiedmann  and  Franz  de- 
termined the  relative  conducting  powers  of  Tarious  metals,  as 
follows :  — 


Silver,     . 

.     100 

Steel, 

.     11.6 

Copper, 

73.6 

Lead,    . 

8.5 

Gold,      • 

.      53.2 

Platinum, 

.       8.4 

Tin,    .    '     . 

14.5 

Rose's  Metal, 

2.8 

Iron, 

.       11.9 

Bismuth,  . 

.       1.8 

The  conducting  power  of  stones,  brick,  and  other  earthy 
materials,  is  very  much  less  than  that  of  the  metals,  and  the 
conducting  power  of  wood  and  other  organic  tissues  is  so  very 
feeble  that  they  are  usually  regarded  as  non-conductors.  It  may 
be  assumed  as  a  rule,  although  it  has  many  exceptions,  that  the 
denser  a  body  the  better  it  conducts  heat. 

Homogeneous  solids  and  crystals  belonging  to  the  regular  sys- 
tem conduct  heat  equally  in  all  directions ;  but  in  crystals  not 
belonging  to  the  regular  system,  the  conduct- 
ing power  varies  in  the  direction  of  unequal 
axes.  This  fact  is  easily  shown  by  a  simple 
experiment  devised  by  Senarmont.  He  took 
two  slices  of  a  quartz  crystal  (Fig.  453),  one 
cut  perpendicular  to  the  vertical  axis,  and  the 
other  parallel  to  it ;  through  the  centre  of  each 
plate  he  drilled  a  small  conical  aperture  for 
the  reception  of  a  silver  wire,  onie  end  of  which, 
heated  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  served  as  a 
central  source  of  heat.  Previously  to  the 
application  of  the  heat,  he  had  covered  the 
slices  of  the  crystal  with  beeswax.  He  found 
that  on  the  first  the  wax  melted  in  the  form 
of  a  circle  round  the  wire,  showing  that 
quartz  conducts  heat  equally  in  the  direction 
of  its  equal  and  lateral  axes  ;  but  on  the 
second  the  wax  melted  in  the  form  of  an  el- 
lipse, whose  longer  diameter  coincided  with  the  Terti(»!  axis  of 
the  crystal,  which  proved  that  the  conducting  power  is  greats 


fig.  468. 
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in  this  direction  than  in  the  one  at  right  angles  to  it.  Similar 
facts  are  also  true  of  organized  structures  ;  thus,  wood  conducts 
heat  much  better  in  the  direction  of  its  fibres  than  across  them. 

Count  Rumford  concluded,  from  his  experiments,  that  liquids 
were  absolutely  non-conductors  ;  but  later  experiments  have 
shown  that  they  do  conduct  heat,  but  only  very  imperfectly.  Do- 
spretz*  experimented  on  a  vertical  column  of  water  contained  in 
a  wooden  cylinder  one  metre  high  and  21.8  c.  m.  in  diameter, 
whose  upper  surface  he  exposed  to  a  constant  source  of  heat. 
By  means  of  thermometers  passing  through  tubulatures  on  the 
sides  of  the  cylinder,  he  observed  the  temperatures  of  horizontal 
sections  of  the  liquid  at  equal  distances  from  each  other.  At  the 
end  of  32  hours  the  thermometers  were  stationary,  and  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  temperatures  indicated  by  the  successive 
thermometers  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  were  found  to  form 
a  decreasing  geometrical  series,  as  in  a  solid  bar.  This  experi- 
ment proves  conclusively  that  water  conducts  heat ;  but,  never- 
theless, the  conducting  power  is  so  feeble,  that  water  may  be 
boiled  for  many  minutes  at  the  top  of  a  test-tube  without  oc- 
casioning the  slightest  inconvenience  to  the  person  who  holds 
the  lower  end.  Gases  are  still  poorer  conductors  of  heat  than 
liquids ;  but  yet  they  are  not  absolutely  non-conductors,  and  they 
differ  very  greatly  from  each  other  in  this  respect.  This  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  a  hot  body  cools  more  rapidly  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  hydrogen  than  in  air,  and  also  by  a  similar  fact, 
first  noticed  by  Grove,  that  a  platinum  wire  can  be  made  to  glow 
in  air  with  a  feebler  galvanic  current  than  it  can  in  hydrogen. 
In  order  to  heat  a  mass  of  liquid  or  gas,  we  always  apply  the 
heat  to  the  lowest  portion  of  the  containing  vessel ;  then,  as 
already  explained  (268),  currents  are  established  by  which  the 
particles  are  brought  into  actual  contact  with  the  source  of  heat. 
This  process  is  sometimes  distinguished  as  a  third  method  of 
communicating  heat,  and  called  convection. 

(321.)  Illustrations.  —  The  laws  of  conduction  famish  the  ex- 
planation of  many  familiar  facts,  and  receive  many  important 
applications  both  in  the  arts  and  in  every-day  life.  Our  sensa- 
tions of  heat  and  cold  are  very  much  influenced  by  the  conduct- 
ing power  of  the  substances  with  which  the  body  comes  in  contact. 

*  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Fhysiqiie,  d*  S^rie,  Tom.  LXXI. 
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A  hearth,  for  example,  feels  colder  to  the  bare  feet  than  a  wooden 
floor,  and  this,  again,  colder  than  a  woollen  carpet,  even  when  all 
are  at  the  same  temperature.  The  obvious  explanation  is,  that 
stone  is  a  better  conductor  than  either  wood  or  wool,  and  there- 
fore removes  the  heat  from  the  body  more  rapidly.  The  body,  if 
properly  protected  by  poor  conductors,  may  be  exposed  with  im- 
punity to  air  heated  to  150°,  while  it  would  be  burnt  by  contact 
with  a  rod  of  metal  heated  to  only  60°.  The  oven-girls  of  Gter- 
many,  protected  by  thick  woollen  garments,  enter  without  incon- 
venience ovens  where  all  kinds  of  culinary  operations  are  going 
on,  although  the  touch  of  any  metallic  articles  while  there  would 
surely  bum  them. 

Water  in  pipes  laid  at  a  slight  depth  under  ground  is  not 
frozen  during  the  severest  winter,  because  the  soil  is  a  poor  con- 
ductor ;  and  iron  safes  are  rendered  fire-proof  by  making  them 
with  double  walls,  and  filling  the  intervening  space  with  non- 
conducting materials.  Doors  of  furnaces,  ladles,  and  teapots 
are  provided  with  wooden  handles,  to  protect  the  hand  from  the 
heated  metal;  and  hot  dishes  are  placed  on  woollen  or  straw 
mats,  which  prevent  the  polished  surface  of  the  table  from  being 
scorched.  So  also  vessels  of  glass  or  porcelain  are  heated  on 
a  sand-bath,  and  when  removed  from  the  fire  are  always  rested 
on  some  non-conductor,  as  they  are  liable  to  crack  when  suddenly 
heated  or  cooled. 

The  efficacy  of  clothing  in  preventing  the  escape  of  the  heat 
of  the  body  depends,  not  only  on  the  non-conducting  power  of 
the  material  itself,  but  also  on  that  of  the  air  which  is  imprisoned 
by  it.  Hence  it  is  that  wool,  fur,  and  eider^lown,  which  retain 
large  bodies  of  air  within  their  texture,  are  so  well  adapted  to 
protect  the  body  against  the  extreme  cold  of  winter.  The  order 
of  the  conductibility  of  the  different  materials  used  for  clothing 
is  as  follows :  linen,  silk,  cotton,  wool,  furs.  Accordingly,  cotton 
sheets  feel  warmer  than  linen  ones,  and  blankets  warmer  than 
either.  In  summer,  coarse  linen  goods  are  used,  because  they 
allow  the  heat  to  escape  from  the  body  more  readily  than  other 
materials,  while  a  dress  of  fine  and  close  woollen  is  the  best  pro- 
tection from  the  cold  of  winter  except  furs. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  the  non-conducting  property  of  gases, 
that  double  doors  and  windows,  which  include  a  layer  of  air  be- 
tween them,  are  so  useful  in  preventing  the  heat  of  our  houses 
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from  escaping  outwards  ;  and  the  double  walls  of  ice-houses, 
refrigerators,  or  water-coolers,  for  preventing  the  heat  from  en- 
tering. For  the  same  reason,  snow,  which  encloses  large  quanti- 
ties of  air,  prevents  the  escape  of  the  heat  from  the  earth,  and 
limits  the  penetration  of  frost.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that 
the  ground  always  freezes  deeper  in  winters  without  snow  than 
when  it  abounds.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  these  illus- 
trations further. 

(322.)  Coefficient  of  Conduction.  —  The  number  of  units  of 
heat  which  pass  in  one  second  through  a  solid  wall  1  m.  m.  thick 
and  having  an  area  of  1  m?,  when  the  difference  between  the 
temperatures  of  the  two  faces  of  the  wall  is  equal  to  1°,  is  called 
the  coefficient  of  conduction  of  the  substance  of  which  the  wall 
consists.  The  coeffidont  of  conduction  of  lead  was  determined 
by  Peclet  by  means  of  a  very  ingenious  apparatus,*  and  found 
to  be  3.82.  From  this,  the  coefficients  of  conduction  of  other 
solids  can  be  calculated  when  their  conductibility  as  compared 
with  lead  is  known.  We  give,  in  the  first  colunm  of  the  follow- 
ing table,  the  relative  conductibility  of  several  solids,  as  deter- 
mined by  Despretz  ;  and  in  the  second  column,  the  coefficients  of 
conduction,  which  have  been  calculated  as  just  described.  The 
results  of  Despretz,  however,  are  not  probably  as  accurate  as  those 
of  Wiedmann  and  Franz,  given  above. 


I. 

n. 

1. 

n. 

Gold,    . 

.     100.0 

21.28 

Tin. 

.     30.39 

6.46 

Platinum, . 

98.1 

20.95 

Lead,  . 

17.95 

3.82 

Silver,  . 

.       97.3 

20.71 

Marble,  . 

.       2.36 

0.48 

Copper,     . 

89.8 

19.11 

Porcelain,   . 

1.22 

0.24 

Iron,     . 

.       87.4 

7.95 

Baked  Clay,   . 

.       1.14 

0.23 

Zinc, 

36.3 

7.74 

When  the  coefficient  of  conduction  is  known,  we  can  easily 
calculate  the  amount  of  heat  in  units  which  will  pass  through  a 
given  metallic  plate  in  a  given  time,  by  means  of  the  following 
formula,  which  for  want  of  space  we  must  assume  without  proof. 


C=K  .  8 


t—f 
E    • 


[205.] 


In  this  formula,  K  represents  the  coefficient  of  conduction,  £i  the 

*  Annales  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,  9*  S^rie,  Tom.  11. 
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area  of  the  plate,  E  its  thickness,  and  ^,  ^'  the  temperatures  of 
its  two  faces.  It  is  evident  that  the  quantity  of  heat  passing 
through  such  a  metallic  plate  in  a  second  of  time  increases  in 
direct  proportion  with  the  conductibility  of  the  metal,  with  the 
area  of  the  plate,  and  with  the  diiSerence  of  temperature  between 
its  faces ;  and  it  is  also  evident  that  the  amount  of  heat  dimin- 
ishes in  direct  proportion  to  the  thickness. 

It  has  already  been  stated  (305),  that,  in  making  boilers  for 
evaporating  water  or  other  liquids,  it  is  necessary  to  pay  regard 
to  the  laws  of  conduction  ;  and  it  is  evident  from  the  above  for- 
mula that  the  greater  the  conducting  power  of  the  metals,  the 
larger  the  area  of  the  heating  surface,  and  the  thinner  the  boiler- 
plates, the  more  rapid  will  be  the  evaporation.  Hence  the  advan- 
tage of  copper  over  iron  boilers,  and  also  the  reason  that  water 
will  evaporate  so  much  more  rapidly  in  a  silver  dish  than  in 
one  either  of  glass  or  porcelain. 
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(823.)  Recapitulation.  —  Most  methods  of  chemical  investigar 
tion  and  all  proceBses  o{qua/ntitative  chemical  analysis  involve  the 
accurate  determination  of  the  amounts  of  small  masses  of  mat^ 
ter,  either  by  measure  or  by  weight.  The  mass  of  a  body,  that 
is,  the  quantity  of  matter  which  it  contains,  is  necessarily  inva- 
riable ;  but  its  weight  and  its  volume  are  liable  to  constant  va- 
riations, arising  from  changes  either  of  temperature  or  of  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  from  other  causes.  It  has  been 
one  great  object  of  the  present  volume  to  develop  the  principles  on 
which  these  variations  depend,  and  to  study  the  laws  which  they 
obey.  We  have  thus  been  led  to  diflferent  methods  by  which  the 
observed  volumes  and  weights  of  bodies  may  be  reduced  to  cer- 
tain assumed  standards,  such  as  a  temperature  of  0®  G.  and  a 
pressure  of  76  c.  m. ;  and  it  will  be  the  object  of  the  remaining 
chapter  of  this  volume  to  illustrate  these  methods  by  a  few 
examples. 

SOLIDS. 

(324.)  Weight. ' —  The  weight  of  a  solid  is  easily  determined 
by  means  of  the  balance.  The  theory  of  this  instrument  has 
been  already  given  at  length  (73),  and  the  methods  of  using  it 
are  so  simple  and  obvious  that  they  need  not  be  described  in 
detail.*  Were  it  not  for  the  presence  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
balance  would  give  at  once  the  exact  relative  weight  (71)  of  a 
body ;  but  weighing  the  body,  as  we  must,  immersed  in  the  air, 
the  difference  of  the  buoyancy  which  the  air  exerts  on  the 
weights  and  on  the  body  may  make  the  apparent  weight  slightly 
different  from  the  actual  weight.  We  can  always,  however,  re . 
duce  the  observed  weight  to  the  weight  in  vacuo  by  means  of 

*  For  the  best  methods  of  manipulating  a  delicate  balance,  and  for  the  precautions 
required  in  accurate  weighing,  the  student  may  consult  thp  standard  woik  of  Freeenius 
on  Quantitative  Analysis. 

56 
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[91],  when  either  the  volumes  or  the  specific  gravities  of  both 
the  weights  and  the  body  are  known.  For  this  purpose,  the 
heights  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer  are  observed  at  tlie 
time  of  weighing,  and  from  these  observed  data  the  weight  of  one 
cubic  centimetre  of  air  (ur),  required  in  making  the  reduction,  is 
easily  calculated  by  [216],  or  obtained  by  inspection  from  Table 
XIV.  In  weighing  either  solids  or  liquids,  however,  the  correc- 
tion for  the  buoyancy  of  the  atmosphere  is  at  best  very  small, 
and  may  be  entirely  neglected  except  in  the  very  few  cases  where 
the  greatest  refinement  is  required ;  as,  for  example,  in  adjusting 
standard  weights.  For  the  method  to  be  followed  in  such  cases, 
the  student  will  do  well  to  consult  the  admirable  memoir  of 
Professor  Miller*  on  the  restoration  of  the  English  standards. 

(326.)  Specific  Gravity.  —  The  specific  gravity  of  a  substance 
has  been  defined  as  the  ratio  of  its  weight  to  that  of  an  equal 
volume  of  pure  water  at  4®,  the  temperature  at  which  the  volume 
of  the  solid  is  measured  being  0®.  The  general  methods  by 
which  the  specific  gravity  of  solids  is  determmed  have  been 
already  described  (144-146),  and  we  have  only  to  consider 
the  methods  by  which  results  obtained  at  other  temperatures 
may  be  reduced  to  the  standard  temperatures. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  specific  gravity  of  a  solid,  we  determine, 
in  the  first  place,  the  relative  weight  ( TT)  of  the  body ;  and 
when  very  great  accuracy  is  required,  the  weight  observed  in  the 
air  may  be  reduced  as  just  described.  We  next  seek,  by  one  of 
the  methods  of  (146)  and  (146),  the  weight  of  pure  water  (  W) 
displaced  by  the  body  when  the  tempemture  of  the  water  is  4**, 
and  that  of  the  solid  0^ ;  and,  lastly,  we  calculate  the  specific 
gravity  by  dividing  the  first  weight  by  the  last.  Practically, 
the  value  of  W  is  always  determined  at  some  temperature,  f*, 
higher  than  the  standard  temperatures,  and  the  same  for  both 
solid  and  water ;  and,  before  using  it  in  calculating  the  specific 
gravity,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  what  would  be  its  value 
assuming  that  the  water  was  at  4^  and  the  solid  at  0^.  In  Table 
XVI.  we  have  given  the  specific  gravity  of  water  at  different 
temperatures  referred  to  water  at  4®  as  unity.  Representing, 
then,  the  specific  gravity  at  f  by  iy  and  also  the  weight  of  water 
displaced  respectively  at  V  and  4''  by  Wf>  and  W^«»,  we  shall 

*  Philosophical  Transactions,  Part  m.    London,  1856. 
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have,  evidently,  (assxuning  that  the  volume  of  the  solid  is  in- 
variable,) 

W^  :  TTjo  =  1  :  ^,    or     Fi-  =  Wr>  j  .  [206.] 

But  the  volume  of  the  solid  is  not  invariable,  and  it  displaces  at 
0®  (the  standard  temperature  for  the  solid)  less  water  than  at  f*. 
Bepi'esenting  the  volumes  of  the  solid  at  0^  and  f  by  F^  and 

Vf>  respectively,  we  have,  by  [166],   V(f=sVto  -   .  ^^.     Since 

the  two  weights  of  water  displaced  by  the  solid  when  at  0®  and  ^ 
must  be  proportional  to  the  volumes  of  the  solid  at  these  tempera- 
tures, (assuming  now  that  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  invaria- 

bly  at  4**,)  we  shall  also  have  W40 :  TTV  =  Vf> :      .  \^  .    Hence, 

and  by  [206], 

TFV  =  Tr,  ,1  .  ^^^.  [207.] 

Having  thus  obtained  the  weiglit  of  water  at  4''  displaced  by  the 
solid  at  O"",  this  vahie,  TTV,  is  to  be  used  in  place  of  W*  in  [87]. 
The  last  factor  of  [207]  is  always  very  nearly  unity,  and  can  in 
most  cases  be  neglected  witliout  appreciable  error.  When  the 
coefficient  of  expansion  is  not  accurately  known,  and  great  accu- 
racy is  required,  the  value  of  K  may  be  eliminated  from  [207] 
by  making  two  determinations  of  the  weight  of  water  displaced 
at  temperatures  differing  as  widely  from  each  other  as  the  cir- 
cumstances will  permit.  In  very  accurate  determinations  the 
temperature  of  the  water  should  be  observed  to  the  tenth  of  a 
Centigrade  degree ;  and  if  the  value  of  d  is  not  given  iu  the 
table  for  the  observed  temperature,  it  can  easily  be  determined  by 
interpolation.     Compare  (289).* 

*  The  most  accarate  method  of  determininj^  the  specific  gravity  of  a  solid  is  the 
one  with  the  hydrostatic  balance  (146),  which  should  always  be  nsed  when  the  nature 
of  the  substance  will  admit  of  it.  The  body  is  best  suspended  from  the  pan  of  the 
balance  by  a  single  fibre  of  silk,  or  by  a  yery  fine  human  hair,  and  the  temperature  of 
the  water  obsenred  by  meant  of  a  yery  delicate  thermometer,  adjusted  so  that  the 
bulb  may  be  nearly  in  contact  with  the  body,  and  so  that  the  division  may  be  read  by 
a  telescope  placed  outside  of  the  balance-case.  When  the  solid  is  in  powder,  it  can  be 
supported  under  water  in  a  small  glass  cup  suspended  to  the  pan  of  the  balance  by  a 
platinum  wire.  In  this  case,  it  is  necessary  to  weigh,  first,  the  cup  under  water,  im- 
mersed to  a  point  marked  on  the  platinum  wire.    We  then  weigh  the  cup  containing 
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(326.)  Volume.  —  The  volume  of  a  solid  can  rarely  be  deter- 
mined with  accuracy  by  direct  measurement.  It  is  therefore 
generally  calculated  from  the  weight  and  the  specific  gravity  by 
means  of  the  formula  [56].  Several  examples  of  such  calcula- 
tions have  already  been  given  among  the  problems. 

the  powder  immorsed  to  the  same  point,  taking  care  tfiat  the  temperatore  is  the  same 
as  before.  The  difference  between  these  weights  is,  evidently,  the  weight  of  water  dis- 
placed by  the  solid  at  the  observed  temperatore,  which  mnst  be  reduced  to  the  standard 
temperatnrea  by  1 207].  Lastly,  we  wash  the  powder  into  a  tared  beaker-gUss,  evapo- 
rate the  water,  and  determine  the  weight  of  the  solid.  The  only  objection  to  this 
method  of  experimenting  arises  from  the  fiict  that  the  resistance  of  the  water  to  the 
motion  of  the  cnp  renders  the  balance  less  sensitive  and  prompt  in  its  indications. 

When  the  solid  is  in  powder,  very  accurate  results  can  be  obtained  with  a  specific- 
gravity  bottle  (145).  The  neck  of  the  bottle  should  be  made  with  a  thick  rim,  ground 
square  at  the  top,  and  the  glass  stopper  should  be  so  fitted  as  not  to  have  a  diannel 
between  the  two  in  which  water  can  collect  In  order  to  determine  its  specific  gravity, 
a  known  weight,  W,  of  the  powder  is  introduced  into  the  bottle  with  water,  and  after 
the  entangled  aur  has  been  removed  by  an  air-pump,  the  bottle  is  suspended  in  a  laige 
benker  of  water  whose  temperature  is  very  slightly  higher  than  that  of  the  room.  This 
temperature,  t,  is  carefully  observed  by  means  of  a  delicate  thermometer,  whose  bulb  is 
pkccd  near  the  bottle.  After  an  equiUbrinm  is  established,  the  stopper  is  inserted  into 
the  neck  of  the  bottle  while  it  is  still  under  ^^tter.  The  bottle  can  then  be  removed, 
and,  after  having  been  wiped  dry,  weighed  at  leisure.  This  is  the  weight  ITs  of  [86]. 
For  every  specific-gravity  bottle,  we  determine  once  for  all  the  weight.  Wo,  of  water 
which  it  contains  at  0^.  This  is  a  constant  for  that  bottle,  and  from  it  we  can  easily 
calculate  the  weight  of  the  bottle  filled  with  water  at  f^,  or  Wu  by  the  formula, 

TTi  =  IT'  +  Wo  {\'\'Kt)d,  [808.1 

in  which  W  is  the  weight  of  the  glass,  K  the  ooefBdent  of  expansion  of  glass,  and  9 
the  specific  gravity  of  water  at  t9,  referred  to  water  at  0^  as  unity,  as  given  by  Table 
•ZVI.    The  weight  of  the  water  displaced  at  f^'  is  now  determined  by  the  formula 

TTV  =  TTi  +  TT—  TTs, 

which  is  then  reduced  to  the  standard  temperature  by  [207]. 

The  chemist  frequently  has  occasion  to  determine  the  specific  gravities  of  solids 
which  are  soluble  in  water.  For  this  purpose  he  selects  some  inactive  liquid,  such  as 
alcohol,  glycerine,  or  oil  <^  turpentine,  and  first  finds,  by  one  of  the  methods  just  de- 
scribed, the  weight  of  this  liquid  displaced  by  the  body,  exactly  as  when  using  water, 
the  temperature  being  carefully  observed.  He  then  determines  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  liquid  used  at  the  same  temperature  as  before,  and  from  these  data  easily  calculates 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  solid.  The  student  will  be  able  to  devise  a  formula  for  the 
purpose. 

In  all  delicate  determinations  of  specific  gravity  it  is  essential  to  use  several  grammes 
of  the  substance,  since  otherwise  a  very  small  error  in  the  weighing  will  cause  an  im- 
portant error  in  the  result  It  is  also  essential  to  remove  any  air  which  may  be 
entangled  in  the  interstioes  or  cavities  of  the  solid.  This  can  be  done  either  by  boiling 
the  liquid  in  which  the  solid  is  immersed,  or  by  placing  the  vessel  containing  the 
liquid  and  solid  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  and  exhausting  the  air. 
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LIQUIDS. 


(327.)  Weight  and  Specific  Ghravity.  —  The  weight  of  a  liquid 
can  be  most  accurately  determined  by  direct  weighing,  and  the 
weight  of  the  liquid  in  the  atmosphere  may  be  reduced  to  the 
weight  in  vacuo  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  solids ;  only  the, tare  of 
the  flask  in  which  the  liquid  is  enclosed  must  be  taken  imder  the 
same  circumstances  of  temperature  and  pressure  as  those  under 
which  the  liquid  is  weighed.  Such  niceties,  however,  are  very 
rarely  necessary. 

The  specific  gravity  of  a  liquid  determined  at  an  observed 
temperature,  t*  by  either  of  the  methods  described  in  (145) 
and  (146),  can  easily  be  reduced  to  the  standard  temperature, 
when  the  law  of  expansion  of  the  liquid  is  known.  For  this  pur- 
pose, we  first  calculate  the  volume  of  the  liquid  at  f  (^),  the 
volume  at  0'  being  imity,  by  means  of  the  empirical  formula 
expressing  the  law  of  expansion  (255)  ;  and  since  the  specific 
gravity  at  different  temperatures  must  be  inversely  as  the  volume, 
we  have 

Fr> :  1  =  (^Sp.  Gt.\  :  (^Sp. Gr.\ , 

and  [209.] 

(^Sp.Gr.^(f  =  CSp.Gr.)f>  V,>. 

In  most  cases  with  which  the  chemist  meets  in  practice,  however, 
the  law  of  expansion  is  not  known.  It  is  then  best  to  determine 
by  direct  experiment  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  at  the  stand- 
ard temperature.  An  apparatus  invented  by  Begnault  (Fig.  454) 
may  be  used  with  advantage  for  this  purpose.  It  is  merely  a 
specific-gravity  bottle,  so  shaped  that  it  can  readily  be  surrounded 
by  melting  ice  and  the  volume  of  the  liquid  measured  with 
great  accuracy.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  filled,  like  a  thermometer- 
tube,  with  the  liquid  to  be  examined,  which  is  then  cooled  to  0** 
by  surrounding  the  apparatus  supported  on  its  stand  with  pulver- 

*  By  "  ppeciflc  gravity  of  a  liquid  at  the  temperatare  t "  is  meant  the  weight  of  the 
liquid  divided  by  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume  of  water,  the  liquid  being  measured  at  t9 
and  the  water  at  4^.  In  using  a  specific-gravity  bottle  (145),  we  have  only  to  determine 
for  each  substance  the  weight,  )V,  of  liquid  which  exactly  fills  the  bottle  at  tP.  Having 
previously  determined,  once  for  all,  the  weight  of  water  at  4^  which  the  bottle  will  con- 
tain at  the  same  temperature,  we  can  easily  calculate  by  [166]  the  weight  of  water  at 
4^  which  the  botde  would  hold  at  ^.  In  using  the  hydrostatic  balance,  the  results  may 
be  reduced  in  a  similar  way. 
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ized  ice.    After  an  equilibrium  of  temperature  is  established,  the 

excess  of  the  liquid  is  removed  with 
bibulous  paper,  until  the  liquid 
stands  at  a  point  marked  on  the 
fine  tube  which  forms  the  neck  of 
the  bottle.  The  apparatus  is  now 
closed  with  its  glass  stopper,  and  it 
may  then  be  removed  from  the  ice, 
wiped  dry,  and  weighed  at  leisure. 
By  subtracting  from  this  weight  the 
tare  of  the  glass  and  the  brass  stand, 
we  obtain  the  weight  of  liquid  which 
the  apparatus  holds  at  0"*,  which,  di- 
vided by  the  weight  of  water  it  con- 
tains at  4®  (previously  determined), 
gives  the  exact  specific  gravity. 

(828.)  Volume.  — The  volumes 
of  liquids  are  generally  determined 
by  direct  measurement.  For  this 
purpose  a  great  variety  of  grad- 
uated glasses  are  used,  which  are  described  in  detail  in  most 
works  on  Chemical  Manipulation  or  Chemical  Analysis.* 
These  instruments  for  chemical  purposes  are  usually  gradu- 
ated in  cubic  centimetres,  and  are  only  standard  at  0**.  The 
process  of  measurement  is,  however,  seldom  so  accurate  as  to 
make  it  important  to  regard  the  change  of  volume  which  the 
glass  undergoes  from  changes  of  temperature.  The  same,  how- 
ever, is  not  true  in  regard  to  the  liquid  itself;  where  great 
accuracy  is  required,  it  is  important  to  observe  the  temperature 
at  which  the  measurement  is  made,  and  to  reduce  the  observed 
volume  to  the  standard  temperature  by  means  of  the  empirical 
formula  (255),  which  expresses  the  law  of  expansion  of  the  given 
liquid. 

The  volume  of  a  liquid  can  be  determined  witli  greater  accu- 
racy by  [56]  ;  that  is,  by  dividing  the  weight  of  the  liquid  by  its 
specific  gravity  for  the  temperature  at  which  the  volume  is  re- 
quired. This  method  is  frequently  used,  in  chemical  investiga- 
tions, for  measuring  the  volume  of  a  glass  vessel.     For  tliis  pur- 

*  A  yery  complete  descriptioii  <^  tiiis  class  of  instruments  will  be  foand  in  Dr. 
Mohr's  TUrirmOhak. 
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pose,  we  determine  with  a  delicate  balance  the  weight  of  mercury 
or  distilled  water  which  the  vessel  contains  at  an  observed  tem- 
perature. This  weight,  divided  by  the  specific  gravity  of  mercury 
or  water  for  the  given  temperature,  gives  the  volume  of  the 
vessel  at  that  temperature.  If  the  weight  is  accurate  to  one 
centigramme,  the  volume  may  thus  be  measured  within  the  thou- 
sandth or  the  hundredth  of  a  cubic  centimetre,  according  as 
mercury  or  water  was  used  in  the  determination.  Knowing  now 
the  volume  of  the  vessel  at  a  given  temperature,  t,  and  also  the 
coefficient  of  expansion  of  glass  (245),  we  can  easily  calculate 
by  [167]  the  volume  at  any  other  temperature  (241). 


.  GASES  AND  VAPORS. 

(329.)  Weight.  —  The  weights  of  equal  volumes  of  the  best 
known  gases  and  vapors  have  been  determined  with  great  care  by 
several  experimenters,  and  it  is  now  seldom  necessary  to  repeat 
the  determination.  Those  of  air,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  and 
carbonic  acid  were  determined  by  Regnault,  and  are  among  the 
most  accurate  constants  of  science.  The  method  which  he  used 
will  serve  to  illustrate  the  general  method  followed  in  such  cases. 

Regnault  weighed  the  gases  in  a  large  glass  globe,  whose  volume,  Vf 
had  been  measured  in  the  way  just  de- 
scribed. In  order  to  avoid  the  always 
uncertain  correction  made  necessaiy  by 
changes  in  the  buoyancy  of  the  atmosphere 
during  the  course  of  the  experiments,  he 
equipoised  this  globe  by  another  globe  of 
the  same  size  and  made  of  the  same  kind 
of  glass  (see  Fig.  258) ;  so  completely 
did  this  simple  provision  effect  its  object, 
that  in  one  experiment  he  saw  the  equi- 
librium maintained  during  fourteen  days,  in 
spite  of  great  change  in  the  temperature, 
pressure,  and  moisture  of  the  air.  The  ex- 
periments were  conducted  in  the  following 
way.  The  globe,  having  been  surrounded 
with  melting  ice  (Fig.  455),  and  connected 
by  a  lead  tube  with  the  manometer  t  f  and 
also  with  an  air-pump  through  the  branch 
tube  am,  was  first  filled  with  perfectly  pure  and  dry  gas.    This  was 
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effected  bj  exhaoBting  it  several  times,  and,  after  each  exhaustion,  con- 
necting it  with  the  vessel  in  which  the  gas  was  generating  throngh  a  series 
of  U  tubes,  by  which  the  crude  gas  was  dried  and  purified.  The  globe 
was  then  exhausted  again  as  perfectly  as  possible,  and  the  tension  of  the 
small  amount  of  gas  remaining  in  it  ascertained  by  measuring  the  height 
a  fi  with  a  cathetometer.  Represent  this  by  ^  This  measurement  hav- 
ing been  made  and  the  stopcock  closed,  the  globe  was  disconnected  from 
the  manometer,  removed  from  the  ice,  and,  having  been  carefully  cleaned, 
suspended  to  one  pan  of  a  very  strong  and  delicate  balance,  and  coun- 
terpoised by  a  second  globe  as  above  described.  The  globe  was  then 
returned  to  its  first  position,  and  the  connection  having  been  made  as 
before,  it  was  again  filled  with  the  same  gas  under  the  pressure  of  the  air. 
Represent  the  pressure,  as  given  by  the  barometer,  by  J%.  Lastly,  the 
globe  was  a  second  time  suspended  from  the  balance,  and  the  increase  of 
weight  determined,  which  we  will  call  W,  This  evidently  was  the  weight 
of  a  volume  of  gas  equal  to  the  volume  of  the  globe  measured  at  0% 
and  under  a  pressure  of  i%  —  h^  The  weight  of  one  cubic  centimetre 
of  the  gas  at  0^,  and  under  a  pressure  of  76  c  m.,  was  then  calculated  by 
the  formula, 

""-^■T-  ji-k,-  [210.] 

The  results  obtained  by  Begnault  were  as  follows :  — 

OwTity.  (TandTBc.  in- 
Air,      1.00000  1.293187 

Nitrogen,.        .        .        .        0.97137  1.256167 
Oxygen,       ....     1.10563  1.429802 

Hydrogen,         .        .        .        0.06926  0.089578 

Carbonic  Acid,     .        .         .     1.52901  1.977414 

It  was  discovered  by  Gay-Lussac,  that  all  gases  combine  with 
each  other  in  very  simple  proportions  by  volume.  This  remark- 
able law  will  be  considered  at  length  in  another  portion  of  this 
work.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  present  to  say,  that  it  gives  us  the 
means  of  calculating  from  the  weight  of  one  litre  of  oxygen  the 
weight  of  one  litre  of  any  other  gas  when  the  chemical  equiva- 
lent and  the  combining  volume  are  known.  In  this  way  the 
values  given  in  the  fifth  column  of  Table  II.  have  been  calcu- 
lated. They  are  not  exactly  equal  to  those  obtained  by  direct 
experiment,  probably  because  the  different  gases  are  unequally 
compressed  by  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere.  The  actual  weights 
as  observed  can  always  be  obtained  by  multiplying  the  ^^  specific 
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gravity  by  observation,"  given  in  Tables  HI.  and  IV.,  by  1.29206, 
the  weight  of  one  litre  of  air. 

The  weight  of  one  litre  of  a  vapor  at  0"*  and  76  c.  m.  is  of 
course  a  fiction,  since  all  those  gases  generally  known  as  vapors 
(292)  would  be  condensed  to  liquids  under  these  conditions  of 
temperature  and  pressure.  It  is  convenient,  however,  in  many 
calculations,  to  know  the  weight  which  one  litre  of  a  vapor  would 
have  at  the  standard  temperature  and  pressure,  assuming  that  it 
could  retain  its  aeriform  condition  under  these  circumstances; 
the  weights  of  the  vapors  are  therefore  given  in  Table  II.  in 
connection  with  those  of  the  gases. 

Knowing,  then,  the  weight  of  one  litre,  and  hence  also  of  one 
cubic  centimetre,  of  all  the  more  important  gases  and  vapors  at 
0**  and  at  76  c.  m.,  when  perfectly  dry,  we  can  easily  calculate 
from  these  constants  the  weight  of  one  cubic  centimetre  of  any 
of  these  gases  when  saturated  with  aqueous  vapor,  and  at  any 
given  temperature  and  pressure.  The  following  formtila  for  the 
purpose  is  easily  deduced  from  [100],  [184],  and  [208],  re- 
membering that  the  weight  of  one  cubic  centimetre  of  any  given 
mass  of  gas  mu^t  be  inversely  as  its  volume. 

«''  =  «'•  l  +  o!i)0866<   •  ^^'  [211.] 

This  formula  gives  the  weight  of  the  gas  only,  not  including 
the  weight  of  aqueous  vapor  mixed  with  it ;  if  the  gas  is  dry,  ij 
becomes  0,  and  of'  course  disappears.  Using  the  weight  of  one 
litre  of  aqueous  vapor  at  0"*  and  76  c.  m.  given  in  Table  II., 
we  can  easily  calculate  by  [211]  the  weight  of  one  cubic  metre  of 
aqueous  vapor  at  different  pressures  and  temperatures.  It  was  in 
this  way  that  the  values  given  on  page  671  were  obtained.  They 
are  not  absolutely  accurate,  because,  as  we  have  before  seen,  the 
vapor  deviates  from  the  law  of  Mariotte  before  reaching  its  maxi- 
mum tension,  while  the  formtila  assumes  that  it  strictly  obeys 
the  law. 

The  weight  of  one  cubic  centimetre  of  a  gas  depends,  to  a  slight 
extent,  on  still  another  cause  not  yet  considered,  namely,  the  va- 
riations in  the  intensity  of  the  force  of  gravity  over  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  What  the  effect  of  such  variation  must  be  can 
easily  be  seen  by  taking  an  assumed  case.  Suppose,  then,  that 
the  intensity  of  the  earth's  attraction  were  exactly  doubled,  it 
is  evident  that  the  total  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  and  hence 
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its  pressure,  would  be  doubled.  Moreover,  the  density  of  all 
gases  exposed  to  this  pressure  would  be  doubled  also ;  and  all 
this  change  would  take  place  without  any  yariation  in  the  height 
of  the  barometer ;  for  although  the  pressure  of  the  air  would  be 
thus  increased,  the  weight  of  the  mercury-column  which  meas- 
ures this  pressure  would  be  increased  in  the  same  proportion. 
A  similar  effect  to  this,  although  only  to  a  yery  slight  extent,  is 
produced  by  the  small  variations  in  the  force  of  gravity  on  the 
earth's  surface.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  relative  weight  of 
one  cubic  centimetre  of  a  gas  at  different  places  is  proportional 
to  the  force  of  gravity  at  tliese  places. 

to  xto'  =^g  ig'         and        mt'  =  ir  -^  •  [212.] 

The  weights  determined  by  Begnault,  and  given  on  page  668, 
are  only  exact  for  Paris,*  where  g  =  9.8096 ;  but  from  these  the 
weight  for  any  other  latitude  or  elevation  can  easily  be  calcu- 
lated by  [40]  and  [47].  The  weights  given  in  the  fifth  column 
of  Table  II.  were  calculated  for  the  latitude  of  the  Capitol  at 
Washington  (38**  53'  84")  and  the  sea  level.  They  can  be  re- 
duced for  any  other  place  by  the  following  formula,  easily  derived 
from  [212],  [40],  and  [47]  :  — 

, 1  —  0.00259  cos  2  A  ,  r91^1 

""  ~*^  0.99945  (1+s^)^  •■       •-' 

but  such  reduction  is  seldom  necessary. 

(830.)  Specific  Gravity  of  Gases.  —  It  is  usual  to  refer  the 
specific  gravity  of  gases  to  air,  as  a  standard  of  comparison,  in- 
stead of  water,  and  the  specific  gravity  of  a  gas  may  be  defined 
as  the  ratio  of  its  weight  to  that  of  an  equal  volume  of  dry  air, 
both  being  measured  at  0"*  and  under  a  pressure  of  76  c.  m. 

Regnatdti  Method.  —  The  most  accurate  method  of  determining  the 
specific  gravity  of  a  gas  is  dae  to  Regnault  It  consists  in  determining 
with  the  apparatus  described  above  (329)  the  weight  of  the  given  gas 
which  a  large  glass  globe  will  contain  at  0^  and  76  c.  m.,  and  then  divid- 
ing this  weight  by  that  of  an  equal  volume  of  air  previously  determined 
in  the  same  way.  This  method  requires  no  further  description,  as  the 
process  of  determining  the  weight  of  the  gas  has  already  been  given  id 
detail.  It  admits  of  great  accuracy,  and  should  always  be  used  in  normal 
determinations. 

•  The  latitude  of  Regnoolt's  laboratory,  at  FariB,  U  48^  dO'  U",  aod  the  elevatkm 
above  the  sea  level  about  60  metres. 
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BunsefCi  Method.  —  When,  however,  the  very  greatest  accuracy  is  not 
required,  as  in  the  investigations  usually  made  in  the  laboratory  on  gas- 
eous bodies,  their  specific  gravity  can  be  obtained  by  dividing  the  weight 
of  the  gas  by  the  weight  of  the  same  volume  of  dry  air  taken  at  the 
same,  temperature  and  under  the  same  pressure.  This  ratio  is,  strictly 
speaking,  the  specific  gravity  only  when  the  gas  obeys  exactly  the  law  of 
Mariotte,  and  has  the  same  coefficient  of  expansion  as  air ;  but  it  is,  nev- 
ertheless, in  most  cases  near  enough  for  all  practical  purposes.  Bunsen's 
method*  is  an  application  of  this  principle.  He  employs,  for  determining 
the  specific  gravity  of  a  gas,  a  conunon  light  flask,  ^,  Fig.  456.     The  vol- 


Fig.  460. 

ume  of  this  flask  should  be  about  200  or  300  cubic  centimetres,  and  the 
neck,  a,  thickened  before  the  blowpipe,  should  be  drawn  out  so  as  to  have 
an  aperture  of  the  thickness  of  a  straw,  into  which  a  glass  stopper  is 
ground  air-tight  by  means  of  emery  and  turpentine.  Through  this  neck, 
which  is  furnished  with  an  etched  scale  in  millimetres,  mercury  is  poured 
by  means  of  a  funnel  reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask,  until  the  whole 
is  filled.  As  soon  as  this  is  accomplished,  the  flask  is  transferred,  with  its 
mouth  downwards,  into  the  mercury-trough -4 -4,  and  gas  is  allowed  to 
enter,  until  the  level  of  mercury  in  the  neck  of  the  flask  stands  a  few 
millimetres  higher  than  in  the  trough.  In  order  to  prevent  the  gas  from 
becoming  mixed  with  air,  it  is  evolved  from  as  small  a  vessel  as  possible, 
and  allowed  to  enter  the  flask  through  a  narrow  delivery  tube^  and  in  the 
moist  8tate.t     The  gas  is  dried  in  the  flask  itself  by  a  small  piece  of  fused 

*  This  description  is  taken  from  Bunsen's  Gasometry  (Roscoe's  translation),  vaiying 
only  the  method  of  oompating  the  results, 
t  If  the  gas  under  examination  corrodes  mercoryi  the  flask  cannot  be  filled  in  this 
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chloride  of  calcium,  h,  which  has  previously  been  made  to  crystallize  on 
the  side  of  the  flask  by  bringing  it  into  contact  with  a  single  drop  of  water 
and  alternately  heating  and  cooling  the  glass.  This  small  piece  of  chlo- 
ride of  calcium  serves  also  to  free  the  mercury  and  the  sides  of  the  flask 
fix>m  all  adhering  moisture.  In  order  to  be  able  to  dose  the  flask  at  any 
time  without  warming  it  with  the  hand,  the  little  lever  c/  is  employed. 
On  the  end  of  this  lever  the  stopper  is  so  fastened  in  a  cork,  that  it  passes 
into  the  neck  of  the  flask  without  closing  it ;  and  the  lever  is  held  in  its 
right  place  by  a  wedge,  d,  pushed  under  the  finger-plate  c.  As  soon  as 
the  flask  has  attained  the  constant  temperature,  t,  of  the  laboratory,*  the 
volume  t  of  the  gas,  F,  the  height  of  the  bazx)meter,  ^  and  the  height,  Ao, 
of  the  column  of  mercury  in  the  neck  above  the  level  of  the  metal  in  the 
trough,  are  carefully  observed.  It  is  now  necessary  to  determine  the 
weight  of  this  volume  V,  For  this  purpose,  the  wedge  d  is  taken  away ; 
the  flask  g  is  thereby  closed,  and  by  withdrawing  the  pin  0,  it  can  then  be 
removed,  together  with  the  lever  cf,  from  the  trough.  Having  discon- 
nected the  lever  from  the  stopper,  and  carefully  cleaned  the  exterior  surface 

of  the  flask,  it  is  then  weighed. 
Let  W  represent  this  weight,  J/'q 
the  height  of  the  barometer,  and 
if  the  temperature  of  the  balance 
at  the  time.  The  glass  stopper 
is  now  removed,  and  replaced  by 
an  india-rubber  tube,  a,  Fig.  457, 
connected  with  a  drying  tube,  L 
The  apparatus  thus  arranged  is 
placed  under  the  receiver  of  an 
air-pump,  and,  by  alternately  ex- 
hausting and  admitting  the  air, 
the  gas  in  the  flask  is  replaced 
by  dry  air.  The  drying  appa- 
ratus is  then  disconnected,  and 
the  flask  weighed  again.  Call 
this  weight  W,  Since  the  air 
Fig  467.  has  free  access  both  to  the  inte- 


way ;  but  since  such  gases  are  almost  invariably  hearier  than  air,  it  can  be  filled  by 
displacement.  The  flask  being  placed  in  an  upright  position,  and  the  delivery  tnbe 
extending  quite  to  the  bottom,  the  gas  is  allowed  to  flow  in  and  overilow  the  mouth 
until  all  the  air  has  been  expelled.  The  tube  is  then  slowlj  withdrawn,  the  flow  of  gas 
still  continuing,  and  the  mouth  of  the  flask  closed  by  its  stopper. 

*  These  experiments  should  be  conducted  in  a  cellar-room,  in  which  a  constant 
temperature  can  be  maintained  for  several  hours. 

t  Before  using  the  flask,  it  is  once  for  all  carefhUy  calibrated,  and  the  volume  cone* 
sponding  to  each  division  on  the  neck  inscribed  in  a  table,  which  is  k^t  with  the  in- 
strument. 
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lior  aod  the  exterior  smfaoe  of  the  flask,  it  is  evident  that  TP  is  sim- 
ply the  weight  of  the  glass  of  the  vessel  and  of  the  small  amount  of 
meiciirj  and  chloride  of  calcimn  which  it  contains,  less  the  weight  of 
air  which  these  materials  displace.  It  is  also  evident  that  W  must  he 
equal  to  W  increased  hj  the  weight  of  the  volume  of  gas,  V,  contained 
in  the  flask,  and  diminished  hy  the  weight  of  air  displaced  hj  this  volume 
of  gas  when  the  flask  was  weighed.  The  weight  of  the  gas  is,  then,  equal 
to  fP—  JT'  4-  F^" ;  m  which  W"  is  the  weight  of  V  cubic  centimetres 
of  drj  air  at  <^  and  Zr»  c  ul,  calculated  by  [211].  To  obtain  the  specific 
gravity,  we  have  now  only  to  divide  tlie  weight  of  the  gas  by  the  weight 
of  an  equal  volume  of  air  measured  under  the  same  conditions  of  temper- 
ature and  pressure  at  which  the  gas  was  measured,  that  is,  at  ^and 
(B"^  — Ao)  cm.  This  can  also  be  calculated  by  [211].  Representing 
then  this  last  weight  by  W"',  we  have  for  calculating  the  spedfia  gravi^ 
the  three  following  equations :  — 


Sp.  6r. 


[214.] 


W"  =  0.0012921  V 
W"  —  0.0012921  r 


1 4- 0.00366  i' 

1 


•  ^^  [215.] 


1  + 0.00366  « 


76 
~"76~~  ' 


[216.] 


As  an  example  of  the  method  of  calculation,  we  cite  the  following  from 
Bunsen's  work.  A  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of  bromide  of 
methyl,  with  a  small  fiask  of  about  44  cTm.'  capacity,  furnished  the  fol- 
lowing data: — 

W  =  7.9465  gram.  H'^  =  74.21  cm.    r=42.19  c7m.«     i7o=74.64cm. 
IT' =  7.8397    **       tf    =6^2  f  =16^8  ^o  =  2.43   ** 


CaleulaHim  of  IT".* 
(l  +  6^2ifc)  ar.  CO.  9.99025 

ir4=  74.21  log.  1.87046 

76.  ar.  co.  8.11919 

V  =  42.19  log.  1.62521 

0.0012932  log.  7.11166 
TT"  =  0.052092  log.  8.71677 
W—  W  +  W"  =         0.158892 


'      Calculation  of  IT'".* 

(l  +  16^8it)       ar.  co.  9.97409 

H^—K—  72.21      log.  1.85860 

8.11919 

1.62521 

7.11166 

W"  =  0.048837     log.  8.68875 
log.  9.20110 


Specific  gravity  of  Bromide  of  Methyl,  3.253  log  0.51235 

•  The  valnes  of  W**  and  VF'"  can  be  calculated  much  more  rapidly,  although  with 
kM  accniBCf,  by  meant  of  Table  XIV. 
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(331.)  Specific  Oravity  of  Vapors^  —  As  will  appear  in  an- 
other portion  of  this  work,  the  determination  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  vapors  is  one  of  the  most  important  processes  of  prac- 
tical chemistry.  We  always  make  the  determinations  at  a  tem- 
perature considerably  above  the  boiling-point  of  the  substance  ;  f 
and  since  under  these  circumstances  a  vapor  has  all  the  prop- 
erties of  a  gas  (292),  it  follows  that  its  specific  gravity  may  be 
found  by  dividing  its  weight  by  the  weight  of  an  equal  volume 
of  air  measured  under  the  same  conditions  of  temperature  and 
pressure.  The  method  of  determining  these  two  weights  usually 
followed  in  the  case  of  vapors  is  precisely  similar  to  that  used 
in  the  case  of  gases  and  described  in  the  last  section,  and  the 
same  formulae  may  be  used  in  calculating  the  results.  It  dif- 
fers from  it  only  in  the  details  of  the  manipulation,  and  in  the 
fact  that,  on  account  of  the  high  temperature  to  which  the  vapor 
is  heated,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  change  in  the 

*  We  ase  the  term  vapor  hero  in  its  ordiiiaiy  sense. 

t  The  number  of  degrees  above  the  boiling-point  at  which  a  vapor  first  acquires 
fullj  the  properties  of  a  permanent  gas  varies  very  greatly  with  ditferent  substances. 
Thus,  under  the  normal  pressure  of  the  air,  the  vi^wrs  of  water  and  alcohol  obey  the 
law  of  Mariotte  at  a  temperature  only  a  few  degrees  above  their  boiling-points,  while 
the  vapor  of  sulphur  does  not  obey  the  law  until  heated  to  at  least  500°  above  its  boil- 
ing-point. Unless  the  experimenter  is  confident  in  regard  to  the  properties  of  die  sub- 
stance under  examination  in  this  respect,  it  is  best  to  make  two  determinations  of  the 
specific  gravity  at  temperatures  differing  by  twenty  or  thirty  degrees.  If  the  two  do 
not  agree  within  the  limit  of  error  of  the  method  employed,  it  is  an  indication  that  the 
temperature  is  not  sufficiently  high.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  experiments  of  Cahoors 
on  the  specific  gravity  of  the  vapor  of  monohydrated  acetic  acid.  He  found  that  the 
specific  gravity  did  not  become  constant  until  the  temperature  rose  above  240°  C,  that 
is  120°  above  its  boiling-point    The  following  table  contains  his  results :  — 


Temp. 

Bp.Gr. 

125° 

3.180 

ISO 

8.105 

140 

2.907 

150 

2.727 

160 

2.604 

170 

2.480 

180 

2.438 

190 

2.378 

Ttop. 

8p.  Or. 

200° 

2  248 

220 

2.132 

240 

2.090 

270 

2.088 

310 

2.085 

820 

2.083 

836 

2.083 

It  is  evident  that  a  determination  of  the  spedflc  gravity  of  the  vapor  of  acedc  add 
made  at  a  temperature  below  240°  would  have  given  too  hu^  a  result,  and  one  which 
would  have  been  the  more  erroneous  as  the  temperature  was  lower.  An  error  of  the 
same  kind,  made  in  the  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  vapor  of  sulphur, 
infirodnced  an  anomaly  into  the  simple  law  of  eqtiivalent  Yolnmes  which  has  only 
recently  been  explained. 
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Fig.  458. 


capacity  of  the  vessel  used.  The  method  may  be  best  explained 
by  an  example.  Suppose,  then,  that  we  wish  to  ascertain  the 
specific  gravity  of  alcohol  vapor. 

We  take  a  light  glass  globe  having  a  capacity  of  from  300  to  500  cTm.', 
and  draw  the  neck  out  in  the  fiame  of  a  blast  lamp,  so  as  to  leave  only  a 
fine  opening,  as  shown  in  Fig.  458  at  a.     We  tlien  weigh  the  globe,  which 

gives  us  the  weight  W  of  [214].  The 
second  step  is  to  ascertain  the  weight  of 
the  globe  filled  with  alcohol  vapor  at  a 
known  temperature  and  under  a  known 
pressure.  For  this  purpose,  we  introduce 
into  the  globe  a  few  grammes  of  pure 
alcohol,  and  mount  it  on  the  support  rep- 
resented in  the  figure.  By  loosening  the 
screw,  r,  we  next  sink  the  balloon  beneath 
the  oil  contained  in  the  iron  vessel,  V, 
and  secure  it  in  this  position.  We  now 
slowly  raise  the  temperature  of  the  oil  to 
between  300**  and  400**,  which  we  observe 
by  means  of  the  thermometer,  T.  The  alcohol  changes  to  vapor  and  drives 
out  the  air,  which,  with  the  excess  of  vapor,  escapes  at  a.  When  the  bath 
has  attained  the  requisite  temperature,  we  close  the  opening  a  by  sud- 
denly melting  the  end  of  the  tube  at  a  by  means  of  a  mouth  blowpipe,  and 
as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  same  moment  observe  the  temperature  of  the 
bath  and  the  height  of  the  barometer.  We  have  now  the  globe  filled  with  al- 
cohol vapor  at  a  known  temperature  and  under  a  known  pressure.  Since 
it  is  hermetically  sealed,  its  weight  cannot  change,  and  we  can  therefore 
allow  it  to  cool,  clean  it,  and  weigh  it  at  our  leisure.  This  will  give  us  the 
weight  of  the  globe  filled  with  alcohol  vapor  at  a  temperature  t  and  under 
a  pressure  H,  This  is  the  weight  W  of  [214].  We  also  notice  the  height 
of  the  barometer  II'  and  the  temperature  of  the  balance-case  f  during  this 
second  weighing,  and  when  we  have  measured  the  capacity  of  the  globe 
V,  we  can  easily  calculate  by  [215]  the  value  of  W",  Knowing  now 
W —  W  -j-  W",  the  weight  of  alcohol  vapor  which  filled  the  globe  at  <** 
and  under  a  pressure  He.  m.,  the  next  step  is  to  find  TP",  the  weight  of  an 
equal  volume  of  air  under  the  same  conditions  of  temperature  and  pressure. 
By  (241)  the  volume  of  the  globe  at  the  temperature  t  was  F(l  -|- 1^0^ 
and  by  substituting  this  in  [216],  we  get  at  once,  since  Aq  =  0, 


Tr'"  =  0.0012932  r  (1+^0   .    ■   r}  ....nn     •    ^y         [217.1 
^    ^       ^    l  +  0.00366«       76'         L-^»-J 

by  which  we  can  easily  determine  the  weight  required.     The  last  step  is 
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to  find  the  capacity  of  the  globe,  which,  although  we  have  supposed  it 
known,  is  not  actually  ascertained  experimentaJlj  until  the  end  of  the 
process.  For  this  purpose  we  break  off  the  tip  of  the  tube  a  under  mer- 
cury, which,  if  the  experiment  has  been  carefoUj  conducted,  rushes  in 
and  fills  the  globe  completely.  We  then  empty  this  mercury  into  a  care- 
fully graduated  glass  cylinder,  and  read  off  the  Tolume.  We  have  now 
all  the  data  for  calculating  the  specific  gravity,  and  the  calculation  may  be 
conducted  precisely  as  on  page  673,  only  substituting  [217]  for  [216]. 

We  have  assumed  that  the  vapor  expelled  all  the  air  from  the  globe, 
and  hence  that  the  globe  filled  completely  with  mercury  on  breaking  the 
tip  end  of  the  neck.  This,  however,  is  rarely  the  case ;  there  is  almost 
always  left  in  the  globe  a  bubble  of  air,  and  sometimes  the  volume 
of  air  remaining  is  quite  considerable.  In  such  cases,  however,  we  may 
still  obtain  approximatively  accurate  results ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  decant 
the  air  into  a  graduated  bell  over  a  pneumatic  trough,  and  measure  ex- 
actly its  volume,  v,  at  an  observed  temperature,  f\  and  under  a  pressure 
of -^".  Its  weight,  Wif  can  now  be  calculated  by  [215],  and  from  Uiis 
weight  we  readily  deduce  the  weight  of  vapor  which  the  ^lobe  contained 
at  the  moment  of  closing  its  orifice  ;  this  weight  of  vapor  was  evidently 
W—  W  +  W"  —  F;.  The  volume  which  the  small  amount  of  air  left  m 
the  globe  occupied  at  the  moment  of  closing  the  orifice  (that  is,  at  ^ 
and  Hem.)  can  also  be  calculated  from  the  formula, 

.,/ _  „  l  +  0.00366i         J7"o  r 

^  —  ^  r+o:oo3667'  •  iT'  ■-     J 

which  can  readily  be  deduced  from  [98]  and  [184].  The  volume  of  the 
balloon  at  this  time  was,  as  we  have  seen,  V{l-\-Kt).  Hence  the  vol- 
ume of  the  vapor  must  have  been  ^(1  -^-Kt)  —  v'.  Substituting  this 
value  for  V^l-^-Kt)  in  [217],  we  get  for  the  weight  of  the  vapor  in  the 
globe  at  the  time  of  closing, 

Fi  =  0.00129S2  Crd+JTO-r']  ^-^^  .  g-;      [219.] 
and  for  the  specific  gravity, 

Sp.  6r.  :^ i .  [220.] 

The  results  which  are  thus  obtained  are  not,  however,  perfecUy  trustwor- 
thy, and  it  is  always  best  to  avoid  these  corrections  by  so  conducting  the 
experiments  that  only  a  very  small  amount  of  air  at  most  shall  be  left  in 
the  globe.  This  end  is  secured  by  adapting  the  size  of  the  globe  to  the 
quantity  of  liquid  which  is  available  for  the  determination. 

In  calculating  the  specific  gravity  of  a  vapor  from  the  observed  data,  we 
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must  be  carefal,  in  the  first  place,  to  reduce  all  the  barometric  heights  to 
0®  by  Table  XVni.  In  the  second  place,  the  temperature  of  the  bath,  as 
indicated  by  the  mercury-thermometer,  must  be  corrected  for  the  part  not 
immersed  [156],  and  the  corrected  temperature  reduced  by  the  table  on 
page  439  to  the  true  temperature.  When  great  accuracy  is  required,  it  is 
best  to  measure  the  temperature  of  the  bath  directly  with  an  air^thermome- 
ter.  This  is  immersed  in  the  oil  at  the  side  of  the  globe,  and  the  orifices  of 
both  thermometer  and  globe  are  closed  at  the  same  time  (264).  In  com- 
puting the  results,  we  use  the  formula  [189],  and  without  actually  calcu- 

lating  the  temperature,  substitute  the  value  of      ,7^  in  [217]. 

We  have  assumed  that  the  bath  in  whi^^h  the  globe  is  heated  is  filled 
with  a  fixed  oil,  which  is  the  most  convenient  liquid  if  the  temperature 
required  does  not  exceed  250°.  When  heated  above  this  temperature, 
the  fat  oils  emit  very  disagreeable  vapors ;  and  for  temperatures  between 
250°  and  500°  it  is  necessary  to  fill  the  bath  with  some  easily  fusible 
alloy,  such  as  Rose's  metal  or  soft  solder.  The  pressure  exerted  by  the 
melted  metal  is  necessarily  very  great,  and  tends  to  deform  the  globe, 
so  that  we  are  obliged  to  abandon  this  method  of  experimenting  as 
soon  as  the  glass  begins  to  soften,  which  takes  place  a  little  above  500°. 
By  slightly  modifying  the  apparatus,  however,  Regnault  has  been  able  to 
obtain  accurate  results  at  temperatures  as  high  as  600°  or  650°.  His 
method,  which  is  only  used  for  substances  which  boil  at  a  very  high  tem- 
perature, is  as  follows. 

The  volatile  substance  is  introduced  into  the  cylindrical  reservoir  a'  ft' 
(Fig.  459)  of  the  tube  a'  d,  which  is  made  of  the  most  inftisible  glass,  and 
supported  in  an  iron  frame,  m  m*  m"y  at  the  side  of  a^  similar  tube,  a  b. 
This  last  tube,  which  may  be  closed  by  the  stopcock  r,  serves  as  an  air^ 


Flg.468. 

thermometer.  The  two  tubes  are  heated  together  in  an  air-bath;  made,  as 
represented  in  Fig.  460,  of  two  or  three  concentric  cylinders  of  sheet-iron 
enclosed  in  an  outer  cylindrical  case  of  cast-iron.  The  frame  m  m"  fits 
the  inner  cylinder/^  A  t,  and  when  in  place  the  metallic  disk  w"  n"  just 
closes  its  mouth,  y»,  leaving  the  ends  of  the  two  tubes  projecting  in  front 
of  the  bath.  This  apparatus  is  heated  in  a  horizontal  position  on  a  semi- 
cylindrical  grate,  and  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  surrounded  with  burning 
coals.  The  temperature  is  first  rapidly  raised ;  but  after  the  volatile  sub- 
stance has  distilled  over  and  the  excess  has  been  collected  in  the  cold  por- 
tion of  the  tube  c*  d,  the  temperature  is  increased  very  slowly,  and  before 
67* 
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the  glass  softens,  the  process  is  arrested  bj  closing  the  stopcock  of  the  air- 
thermometer  and  withdrawing  the  frame  with  its  two  tubes  from  the  bath. 
We  now  determine  the  temperature  to  which  the  tubes  were  heated,  by 

K . / 


rig.  460. 

the  method  already  described  in  detail  (265).  We  next  ascertain  the 
weight  of  vapor  which  was  contained  in  the  reservoir  of  f  si  the  moment 
of  withdrawing  the  tube  from  the  air-bath.  For  this  purpose  we  remove 
the  excess  of  the  substance  which  condensed  in  the  part  of  the  tube  c'd, 
and  then  weigh  the  whole  tube,  first  with  the  substance  it  contains,  and 
secondly  after  the  substance  has  been  removed.  The  difference  of  these 
weights  is  the  weight  of  the  vapor  which  filled  the  reservoir  a'V  &  at  a 
known  temperature  and  pressure*  Lastly,  to  find  the  volume  of  the  res- 
ervoir, we  determine  the  weight  of  water  which  fills  it  at  a  known  temper- 
ature ;  and  we  then  have  all  the  data  for  calculating  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  vapor.  The  formulae  already  given  may  be  easily  modified  for 
the  purpose.  If  the  substance  under  examination  absorbs  oxygen  at  a 
high  temperature,  it  is  best  to  fill  the  whole  tube  a!  d  with  nitrogen,  and 
to  adapt  with  a  cork  to  the  open  end  a  small  tube  drawn  to  a  point. 

The  use  of  the  air-thermometer  (which  involves  a  great  expenditure  of 
time)  in  the  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  of  vapors  of  substances 
which  boil  at  a  high  temperature,  is  avoided  in  another  modification  of  the 
general  method  proposed  by  Deville  and  Troost  They  use  a  glass  bal- 
loon, and  heat  it  in  an  atmosphere  of  vapor  rising  ftt)m  boiling  mercury  or 
sulphur.  The  temperature  of  these  vapors  is  so  constant,  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  use  a  thermometer, — that  of  the  first  at  350®,  and  that  of  the 
second  at  440®.  For  still  higher  temperatures  they  use  a  balloon  of  porce- 
lain, which  is  heated  in  the  vapor  of  boiling  cadmium  (860**)  or  boiling 
zinc  (1040®) ;  but  for  the  details  of  the  apparatus  and  of  the  method,  we 
must  refer  to  the  original  papers.* 

Method  of  Gay-Lu$$ac,  —  The  method  of  determining  the  specific 
gravity  of  vapors  just  described  is  liable  to  one  very  serious  source 
of  error.  In  order  to  insure  that  all  the  air  will  be  expelled  from 
the  globe,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  considerable  amount  of  liquid ;  and 
it  is  evident  that  any  impurity  which  this  liquid  may  contain  will  be 
left  behind  in  the  globe,  and  tend  to  falsify  the  weight     This  source  of 

*  Comptee  Rendus,  Tom.  XLV.  p.  821  ;  also  Tom.  XLIX.  p.  239. 
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error  is  entirely  avoided  by  a  method  invented  by  Gay-Lussac;  but 
unfortunately  the  method  is  applicable  only  to  liquids  which  boil  at  a 
comparatively  low  temperature.  It  consists  in  measuring  with  accu- 
racy the  volume  of  vapor  formed  by  a  known 
weight  of  liquid.  The  liquid  is  first  enclosed  in 
a  very  thin  glass  bulb,  A,  Fig.  461,  which  is  her- 
metically sealed,  and  the  weight  of  the  liquid  is 
determined  by  weighing  the  bulb  both  before  and 
after  it  has  been  filled.  This  bulb  is  then  passed 
up  into  a  graduated  bell-glass,  (7,  filled  with  mer- 
cury, and  standing  in  an  iron  basin  also  partly 
filled  with  the  same  liquid.  Around  the  bell  is 
placed  a  glass  cylinder,  whose  lower  end,  resting 
in  the  mercury  contained  in  the  basin,  is  com- 
pletely closed.  This  cylinder  is  filled  with  water, 
and  the  apparatus  thus  arranged  is  mounted  on 
a  charcoal  furnace.  The  glass  bulb  is  soon 
broken  by  the  expansion  of  the  liquid,  and 
when  the  temperature  is  sufficiently  elevated  the 
liquid  changes  into  vapor,  which  depresses  the 
mercury-column.  The  heat  is  still  increased 
until  the  water  in  the  cylinder  boils,  when  the 
bubbles  of  vapor  rising  through  the  liquid  estab- 
lish a  uniform  temperature  of  100°  throughout 
the  whole  mass.  We  then  observe  accurately  the 
volume  of  the  vapor  and  the  pressure  to  which  it  is 
exposed.  To  obtain  the  last,  we  subtract  from. the  height  of  the  barometer, 
Bq,  the  difference  of  level  between  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  basin 
and  that  in  the  bell.  This  difference  of  level  is  measured  by  a  cathetom- 
eter  with  the  aid  of  the  levelling-screw  r.  Compare  (159).  With  these 
data  we  can  easily  calculate  the  specific  gravity.  We  reduce,  first,  the 
volume  of  the  vapor  to  0**  and  76  c.  m.  by  [166]  and  [107],  and  we  then 
calculate  the  specific  gravity  by  [55]  and  [58].  For  the  different  pre- 
cautions required  in  this  process,  and  for  the  slight  variations  required 
under  different  circumstances,  the  student  is  referred  to  Kegnault's  Ele- 
ments of  Chemistry,  American  edition,  Vol.  11.  p.  408. 

(332.)  Volumes  of  Gases.  —  In  consequence  of  the  very  small 
density  of  gases,  their  volumes  can  be  determined  much  more 
accurately  by  measure  than  by  weight.  The  measurement  of  the 
volume  of  a  gas  is  effected  in  eudiometers,  or  graduated  tubes, 
Pig.  462,  which  are  generally  about  2  c.  m.  in  diameter  and  from 
25  c.  m.  to  80  c.  m.  long.     These  tubes  are  frequently  graduated 


Pig.  461. 
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into  cubic  centimetres,  but  it  is  more  accurate  to  divide  them 
into  millimetres  and  to  determine  afterwards  the  corresponding 
volumes  by  calibration.  The  graduation  is  easily  made,  with  the 
dividing  machine  before  described,  on  a  thin  coating  of  wax 


rig.  ML 

spread  over  the  surface  of  the  tube,  and  the  divisions  are  after- 
wards etched  with  hydrofluoric  acid.  The  tube  is  then  calibrated 
by  pouring  into  it  repeatedly  the  same  measured  quantity  of 
mercury  through  a  long  funnel,  and  after  each  addition  accu- 
rately noting  the  division  to  which  it  rises  in  the  tube.  From 
these  data  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  volume  corresponding  to 
each  graduation  ;  and  a  table  is  then  prepared,  from  which  these 
volumes  can  be  subsequently  ascertained  by  inspection.  The 
measurements  of  gases  are  best  performed  over  a  small  mercurial 
trough,  like  that  represented  in  Pig.  462,  which  was  contrived  by 
Bunsen,  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose.  The  trough  has 
two  transparent  sides  of  plate-glass,  through  which  the  level  of  the 
mercury  is  easily  observed.  The  eudiometer  is  first  filled  with 
mercury  by  means  of  a  long  funnel  reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the 
tube ;  and  after  closing  its  mouth,  it  is  inverted  and  placed  in  the 
position  represented  in  the  figure,  when  the  gas  can  readily  be 
introduced  from  the  collecting  tubes.  When  practicable,  a  drop 
of  water  is  brought  into  the  head  of  the  eudiometer  before  filling 
it  with  mercury,  so  that  the  collected  gas  may  be  perfectly  satu- 
rated with  aqueous  vapor. 

Every  determination  of  the  volume  of  gases  requires  the  fol- 
lowing four  primary  observations :  — 
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1.  The  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  eudiometer. 

2.  The  level  of  the  mercuiy  in  the  trough  measured  on  the  etched 

divisions  of  the  eu^ometer. 

3.  The  height  of  the  barometer. 

4.  The  temperature. 

The  eudiometer  is  first  brought  to  a  perpendicular  position  bj 
means  of  a  plumb-line,  and  the  observations  are  then  made  by  the 
help  of  a  small  telescope  placed  at  a  distance  of  from  six  to  eleven 
feet.  The  axis  of  the  telescope  is  brought  to  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion, and  all  error  from  parallax  thus  avoided.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  add,  that  the  heights  of  the  mercury  columns  must  always 
be  read  off  at  the  highest  point  of  the  meniscus. 

The  observed  volumes  of  gas  are  reduced  by  calculation  to  the 
volumes  in  a  dry  state  at  0^  and  under  a  pressure  of  76  c.  m.  by 
means  of  the  equation 

-flp  —  ^  —  i} 

(1  +  0.003660  76* 

which  is  easily  obtained  from  [107],  [184],  and  [208].  The 
following  measurements,  by  Bunsen,  of  a  volume  of  air  sat- 
urated with  aqueous  vapor,  may  serve  as  an  example  of  the 
calculation :  — 


r=r' 


Temperature  of  the  air, 

Lower  level  of  mercury, 
Upper      «  « 

Difference  of  level, 
Beduced  height  h^ 


20^2 

e.  m. 

56.59 
31.73 
24.86 
24.78 


Height  of  barometer, 
Correction  for  temperature, 
Reduced  height  J%, 
Tension  of  vapor,  i^ 
Ho — K  —  ft 


e.in. 

74.69 
0.25 

74.44 
1.76 

47.90 


The  division  317.3  corresponds  to  a  volume  by  table  of     292.7 

Correction  for  meniscus, 0.4 

The  corrected  volume  V'y 293.1 

V'y log.  2.46701 

^  — Ao  — ft      .        .        .        .    log.  1.68033 
XI  +  0.003660  by  Table  XI., .     ar.  co.  9.96902 

76, ar.  CO.  8.11919 

Reduced  volume  V=  172.01,  .        log.  2.23555 

For  the  practical  details  of  the  methods  connected  with  the 
manipulation  and  measurement  of  gases,  we  would  refer  the 
student  to  Professor  Bunsen's  work  on  Oasometry.  This  dis- 
tinguished experimentalist  has  very  greatly  improved  all  these 
processes,  and  has  given  them  an  accuracy  unsurpassed  by  any  of 
the  most  refined  methods  of  chemical  investigation. 
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PROBLEMS. 


Hyffrometry, 

378.  A  glass  globe,  haTing  been  filled  at  0^  and  76  c  m.  partly  with 
air  and  partly  with  water,  and  afterwards  sealed,  is  heated  to  100°.  Re> 
quired  the  pressure  exerted  on  the  interior  surface  of  the  vessel,  provided 
that  there  is  an  excess  of  water  left  in  the  globe. 

879.  What  would  be  the  pressure,  if  ether  were  used  in  the  last  ex- 
ample instead  of  water  ? 

380.  Into  a  vacuous  vessel,  whose  capacity  equals  2.02  litres,  there 
were  introduced  one  litre  of  dry  air  and  sufficient  water  to  leave  after 
evaporation  20  c~m  *  in  the  liquid  state.  Required  the  tension  of  the 
mixture  of  air  and  vapor  in  the  interior  of  the  vessel  at  50**. 

381.  A  given  quantity  of  dry  air  weighs  5.2  grammes  at  0**  and  76 
c  m.  pressure.  What  would  be  its  volume  at  30°  and  77  c  m.  pressure 
when  saturated  with  vapor  ? 

382.  What  is  the  weight  of  a  cubic  metre  of  air  at  30°  and  77  c  m. 
pressure  ?    The  relative  humidity  of  the  air  is  assumed  to  be  0.75. 

383.  The  volumes  of  air  given  in  the  table  below  were  measured  when 
saturated  with  vapor  at  the  temperatures  and  pressures  annexed.  It  is 
required  to  reduce  these  volumes  to  what  they  would  have  been  at  0°  and 
76  c  m.  pressure,  had  the  gas  been  perfectly  dry. 

J7=»76.3c.m.  I=»  30O. 
ir=  6.6  "  «=  20©. 
£r=,78       "      *«-20«. 

384.  The  volumes  of  air  given  in  the  following  table  were  measured 
at  0°  and  76  c  m.  pressure  when  perfectly  dry.  It  is  required  to  deter- 
mine what  would  have  been  the  volume  at  the  temperature  and  pressure 
annexed  were  the  gas  saturated  with  moisture. 


1. 

250  c.  m.*  //  =  75.6  cm.  «  =  150. 

4. 

600  ^I-S: 

2. 

120  "    //=26.4  "   «  =  20O. 

5. 

725  " 

S. 

75  "    H^    5.6  "   t  =  10«>. 

6. 

340  " 

1. 

200  cm.-* 

fi'=75  4c.m. 

<=  150. 

4. 

75  c  lu.* 

77  =77.2  cm.  (  = 

'\0^. 

2. 

500  " 

JET  =45  5  " 

t  =  10°. 

5. 

60  " 

i7  =  80.2  "   <  = 

-40. 

S. 

25  ** 

j!7=  15.8  " 

«=  130. 

6. 

140  " 

5'=  794  "   *  = 

-100. 

385.  In  the  following  problems  are  given,  first,  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere,  f  ;  secondly,  the  dew-point,  <'°.  It  is  required  to  determine 
in  each  case  the  relative  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  weight  of 
vapor  in  one  cubic  metre. 


1. 

<  =  30O 

V  =  ISO. 

4. 

<  =  30O 

V  =  280. 

7. 

«=  00 

«'  =  -40 

2. 

t  =  20O 

V  =  no. 

5. 

i  =  250 

t'  =  200. 

8. 

«=  60 

v  =-100. 

3. 

<=  50 

1'=  00. 

6. 

<=  100 

«'=  60. 

9. 

t  =  4lo 

^  =  390 

386.  In  the  following  problems  are  given,  first,  the  temperature  of  the 
dry-bulb  thermometer ;  secondly,  that  of  the  wet-bulb.  Required  in  each 
case  the  relative  humidity  of  the  air. 
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<«80O 

t'  =  280. 

4.     «  «  28® 

/' «  260.7. 

2. 

t=^  20O 

<'  =-  120. 

5.    «=150 

<' «  120;j. 

3. 

<  =  lOO 

«'=    20. 

6.     <  =  120 

<'=    8°. 
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8.  <  =»     -50    Jf  =:     .go. 

9.  t  =  -200  i'  «  -200.8. 

387.  Assuming  that  the  air  is  four  fifths  saturated  with  aqueous  vapor 
at  the  temperature  of  20**,  how  much  water  would  fall  from  each  cuhic 
metre  if  the  temperature  suddenly  fell  to  11®  ? 

388.  When  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  30°,  the  dew-point  was 
observed  to  be  at  28° ;  the  temperature  of  the  air  suddenly  fell  to  20°. 
How  much  rain  would  fall  on  a  square  kilometre  from  a  height  of  200 
metres,  assuming  that  the  atmosphere  were  of  uniform  density  and  hy- 
grometric  condition  throughout  the  whole  height  ? 

Sources  of  Heat, 

389.  How  much  wood  charcoal  must  be  burnt  in  order  to  evaporate  50 
kilogrammes  of  water,  assuming  that  the  water  is  already  at  the  boiling- 
point,  and  that  all  the  heat  evolved  is  economized  in  the  process*? 

390.  How  much  alcohol  must  be  burnt  in  order  to  melt  5  kilogrammes 
of  sulphur,  assuming  that  the  sulphur  is  already  at  the  melting-point,  and 
that  the  heat  is  all  economized  ? 

391.  How  much  coke  would  be  required  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
the  air  of  a  room  measuring  6  m.  X  7  m.  X  3.5  from  5°  to  25°,  assuming 
that  none  of  the  heat  evolved  was  lost  ? 

392.  How  many  cubic  metres  of  illuminating  gas  (marsh  gas)  must  be 
burnt  to  raise  the  temperature  of  40  kilogrammes  of  water  from  0°  to 
100°  ?     How  much,  in  order  to  convert  the  water  into  steam  ? 

Conduction  of  Heat 

393.  It  is  required  to  make  a  copper  boiler  by  which  100  kilogrammes 
of  water  may  be  evaporated  each  hour.  What  must  be  the  extent  of 
boiler  surface,  assuming  that  the  thickness  of  the  copper  is  2  m.  m.,  and 
that  the  difference  of  temperature  between  the  two  surfaces  of  the  copper 
plate  is  10°  ? 

394.  If  the  boiler  were  made  of  iron  5  m.  m.  thick,  what  must  be  the 
extent  of  the  boiler  surface  ? 

WEIGHING  AND   MEASURING. 

Specific  Gravity  of  Solids, 

395.  The  specific  gravity  of  zinc  was  found  to  be  7.1582  when  the 
temperature  of  the  water  was  15°.  What  would  have  been  the  specific 
gravity  at  4°  ? 

396.  The  specific  gravity  of  antimony  was  found  to  be  6.681  when  the 
temperature  of  the  water  was  15°,  What  would  have  been  the  specific 
gravity  at  4°  ? 
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897.  The  specific  gravity  of  an  alloj  of  zinc  and  aatimooj  waa  found 
from  the  following  data :  — 

Weight  of  the  alloy, 4.4106  g^iamroes. 

"  "      spedfio-grayity  hottle,        .        .        .  9.0560        « 

"  "  "  «'      faU  of  water  at  40,  19.0910        « 

"  "      botde,  alloy,  and  water  at  14<'.6,  22.8035        *' 

898.  Find  the  specific  gravity  of  metallic  zinc  from  the  following 
data :  — 

Weight  of  the  zinc, 12.4145  grammes. 

"  "      hotde, 9.0560 

"         "         "      fiiUofwateratlSO,    .        .        .  19.0790        " 

"  "         "      «mc  and  water  at  120.4,  .  29.7663        « 

Volume  of  Solids. 

899.  Gold-leaf  is  made  as  thin  as  one  ten-thousandth  of  a  millimetre. 
How  gre^t  a  surface  could  be  covered  with  10  granunes  of  such  leaf? 

400.  A  cylinder  of  iron  weighing  21  kilogrammes  is  2.5  m.  high.  What 
is  its  diameter  ? 

401.  The  base  of  the  grand  pyramid  of  Egypt  measured  28.48  m.  on 
each  side;  its  original  height  was  146.18m.  Required  its  weight,  as- 
suming that  it  was  solid,  and  that  the  stone  of  which  it  is  constructed  has 
a  Sp.  Gr.  =  2.75. 

402.  Required  the  price  of  an  iron  pipe,  knowing  that  its  interior  di- 
ameter is  equal  to  0.254m.,  that  its  thickness  equals  0.014  m.  and  its 
length  218.4  m.  The  specific  gravity  of  cast-iron  is  7.207,  and  its  price 
4  cents  a  pound. 

408.  A  sUver  wire  1.5  m.m.  in  diameter  weighs  8.2875  grammes.  It 
is  required  to  cover  it  with  a  coating  of  gold  0.4  m.  m.  in  Uiickness. 
What  will  be  the  weight  of  the  gold  ? 

Volume  of  Liquids. 

404.  What  is  the  volume  of  40  kilogrammes  of  mercury  at  100°  ?  If 
the  liquid  is  contained  in  a  cylindrical  vessel  6  c  m.  in  diameter,  how  high 
would  it  stand  above  the  horizontal  base  ? 

405.  A  glass  flask  with  a  narrow  neck  was  weighed  full  of  mercury  at 
the  temperature  of  10**,  and  found  to  weigh  560.234  granmies.  The  flask 
itself  weighed  84.874  grammes.     Required  the  volume  of  the  flask. 

406.  Calculate  the  volume  at  0*  of  the  globe  employed  by  Regnault  in 
determining  the  absolute  weight  of  one  litre  of  air  and  of  other  gases  from 
the  following  data  (see  Fig.  454)  :  — 

Weight  of  the  glass  globe  at  40.2  and  75.789  cm.,        .    .        .       .1 ,258  55  giain. 

"  "  "  after  having  been  filled  with  water  at  00,  .      11,126.05    ** 

Temperatnre  of  the  chamber  at  the  time  of  weighing,        ...  6^ 

Height  of  the  barometer  at  the  same  time, 76.177  cm. 

Ans.  9,881.06  ^TE* 
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Weight  of  Gaset. 

407.  Calculate  the  weight  of  one  litre  of  dry  air  at  0*  and  76  c  m. 
from  the  following  detennination  by  Regnaalt  (329).  The  globe  used 
was  the  same  as  in  the  last  example. 

Glcbe/uU  of  Air  and  ntmunded  bf  loe. 

Height  of  barometer  at  the  time  of  closing  the  stopcock,       .       .       .    76.119  cm. 
Weight  added  to  globe  to  equipoise  it  in  balance  (Fig.  258),      .        .  1.4S7  gram. 

Giobe  ea^autted  of  Air  and  wurrownded  by  Ice, 
Tension  of  air  remaining  in  globe  as  indicated  by  the  manometer  at 

the  moment  of  closing  the  stopcock,       .......    0.843  c.  m. 

Weight  reqoired  for  equipoise,  .       * 14.141  gram. 

Ans.  12.7744  gram. 

408.  Calculate  the  weight  of  one  litre  each  of  hydrogen  and  carbonic 
acid  at  0^  and  76  c  m.  from  the  following  determinations  of  Regnault 
The  data  are  given  in  the  same  order  as  in  the  last  problem. 

Bydrogm,  CaHnmic  Add, 

Globe  fall  of  gas,    Ho    «  75.616   cm.         Globe  foil  of  gas,  ^t   »  76.904   cm. 
W  »  18^1    gram.  W*  »    0.6335  gram. 

Globe ezhaosted,     ho     ">   0.340   cm.         Globe exhaosted,  Ao    «»   0.157    cm. 
fT"  =  14.1785  gram.  W  -  20.211    gram. 

Ans.  0.88591  gram.  Ans.  19.5397  gram. 

409.  Reduce  the  weights  obtained  from  the  last  two  problems  to  the 
latitude  of  45"*  and  the  sea-leveL    See  page  670.- 

410.  Reduce  the  weights  to  what  they  would  be  at  Quito.  Latitude, 
O**  13'.5.    Elevation  above  sea-level,  2,908  metres. 

411.  In  the  following  table  are  given,  first,  the  volume  of  the  gas; 
secondly,  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  exposed ;  thirdly,  its  temperature. 
Assuming  that  the  gas  is  saturated  with  vapor  of  water,  it  is  required  to 
calculate  the  weight  in  each  case. 

F.  A  I. 

Air, 245  575?  7«.12cm.  15®. 

Hydrogetu 564  '<  64.32  "  120. 

Carbonic  Acid, 202  "  45.20  "  40. 

Chlorine, 50  "  75.89  "  30^. 

Protoxide  of  Nitrogen,        .  .465  "  66.23  "  S©. 

Steam, 500  "  76.54  "  213°. 

Alcohol  Vapor,    ....  1,500  "  54.22  «  1520. 

Ether  Vapor, 250  "  75.20  "  lOO©. 

412.  A  glass  globe  weighed,  when  open  to  the  air,  225.169  grammes ; 
filled  with  water  at  the  temperature  of  0^,  it  weighed  785.169  grammes. 
Required  the  weight  of  air  which  the  globe  would  contain  at  300^  and 
under  a  pressure  of  77  c.  m. 

413.  What  is  the  weight  of  one  cubic  metre  of  aqueous  vapor  at  its 
maximum  tension  at  the  following  temperatures  :  10^»  15®|  120®,  200"^, 
and  250®  ? 

68 
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414.  What  18  the  weight  of  the  vapor  contained  in  one  cubic  metre  of 
the  atmosphere  under  the  conditions  given  in  problem  385  ? 

S/ptdjlo  Gravity  of  Gases  and  Vapors. 

415.  Calculate  the  specific  gravity  of  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  at 
0*  from  the  data  given  in  problems  407,  408,  and  409. 

416.  Ascertain  the  specific  gravity  of  alcohol  vapor  from  the  following 
data:  — 

Weight  of  glA88  globe,  TT', 50.8039  grammes. 

Height  of  barometer,  H'y 74.754    c.  m. 

Temperature,  <', \%^. 

Weight  of  globe  and  vapor,  fT,         ....  50.8245  grammes. 

Height  of  barometer,  i7, 74.764    c.  m. 

Temperature, «, '  .        .  167°. 

Volume,  y, 351.5      cTm? 

417.  Ascertain  the  specific  gravity  of  camphor  vapor  from  the  follow- 
ing data :  — 

Weight  of  glass  globe,  TT', 50.1342  grammea. 

Height  of  barometer,  Z7^ 74.2       cm. 

Temperature,  <', 13®  5. 

Weight  of  globe  and  vapor,  TT,        .        .        .        .  50.8422  grammes. 

Height  of  barometer,  J7, 74.2       c.  m. 

Temperature,  t, 244°. 

Volume,  F, 295        c~m} 

Volume  of  Gases. 

418.  A  volume  of  air  saturated  with  moisture  gave  the  following  meas- 
urements.   Reduce  to  the  standard  temperature  and  pressure. 

«       Level  of  mercury  in  pneumatic  trough,        •        •        •        .  52.34  c  m. 

"  "         eudiometer, 24.25    " 

Volume  corresponding  to  24.25  division,     •        •        •        .  350    c.m.* 

Temperature  of  the  air, 15°.4. 

Height  of  barometer, 76.54  c  m. 

419.  A  volume  of  air  saturated  with  moisture  at  3^.1  and  57.59  c  m. 
pressure,  was  found  to  measure  368.9  c.  m.'.  AAer  absorbing  the  oxygen 
with  a  paper  ball  moistened  with  pyrogallate  of  potash,  and  drying  the 
residual  gas  with  a  ball  of  caustic  potash,  it  was  found  to  measure  313.8 
^Tmi'y  the  temperature  being  3^.1  and  the  pressure  53.58  c.  m.  Required 
the  percentage  composition  of  the  gas. 

420.  A  volume  of  gas  (choke-damp),  measured  moist  at  13.^5  and 
62.40  pressure,  was  found  to  be  171.2  cTm.*.  After  absorbing  the  car- 
bonic acid  with  a  ball  of  caustic  potash  and  drying  the  gas,  it  was  found 
to  measure  167.3  cTm},  the  temperature  being  13.5^  and  the  pressure 
61.96  c  m.  Finally,  afier  absorbing  the  oxygen  with  pyrogallate  of  pot- 
ash, and  drying,  the  gas  was  found  to  measure,  at  13^.9  and  60.58  c.  m. 
pressure,  147  cTm.**     Required  the  percentage  composition  of  the  gas. 
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TABLE    I. 
MEASURES   AND   WEIGHTS. 

ENGLISH   MEASUBES. 

Measures  of  Length, 

The  inch  is  the  smallest  lineal  integer  now  used.  For  mechanical 
purposes  it  is  divided  either  duodecimallj  or  by  continual  bisection ;  but 
for  scientific  purposes  it  is  most  convenient  to  divide  it  decimally.  The 
larger  units  are  thus  related  to  it :  — 

MUe.  ForlODgs.  Chains.    Rodfl.      Vathonu.         Tarda. 

1  =  8  =  80  «  320  =  880   =1760  =5280 

1  .  10  «  40  »  110   »  220  '• 

1»   4«  11   »  22  : 

1=   2.75=   5.5« 

1=2  = 

1  = 

.000125=.001=.01=.04=^     .11=       .22=      0.66=       1  =        7.92 
Measures  of  Surface. 

Square  Tarda.        Square  Feet 

-.     4840  =  43,560 

«  1210  =  10,865 

.   484  =  4,356 

1  =  9 


Measures  of  Volume. 

Cnblo  Taid.  Gablo  Feet.  CaUo  Inchea. 

1         —        27         =         46,656 
1         =  1,728 

68» 


et 

Lfaiki. 

Inehat. 

!80 

—8000  — 1 

S3360 

60 

—1000  — 

7920 

66 

—  100  — 

792 

16.5 

—     25  — 

198 

6 

=      9A- 

72 

3 

-      4A= 

36 

1 

=     IH- 

12 

Aen. 

1 

Booda. 
=        4 

Square  Chaina. 
=         10 

1 

=        2.5 
1 
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Imperial  MecLsure. 

The  Imperial  Standard  Gallon  contains  ten  pounds  avoirdupois  weight 
of  distilled  water,  weighed  in  air  at  62°  Fahr.  and  30  in.  Barom.,  or  12 
pounds,  1  ounce,  16  pennyweights,  and  16  grains  Troy,  s=  70,000  grains' 
weight  of   distilled   water.     A   cubic   inch   of  distilled   water  weighs 


-/.  .-^  y*9 


2d:2.4do  grams,  and 

DistiUed  Water. 

tne  imperial  gall 

"^  Cubic  Inches. 

on  conu 

Pint 

uns  V.i4 

Qiuurt. 

,15274 
Oallf 

:  cubic 

Pecks. 

mches 

Biuh. 

* 

Qninfl.             AtoIt.  lb. 

Qr. 

8,750  — 

1.25 

«       34.659  — 

1 

17,500  = 

2.5 

»        69.318  « 

2  » 

1 

70,000  = 

10 

—     277.274  =3 

8-= 

4» 

1 

140,000  == 

20 

«      554.548  « 

16«- 

8-= 

2 

«      1 

560,000  — 

80 

=  2,218.192  == 

64=. 

32  = 

8 

»      4« 

=  1 

4,480,000  — 

640 

-:  17,745.536  « 

512   -: 

256-. 

64 

»32« 

«8  = 

«  1 

Apothecaries*  Measure. 

The  gallon  of  the  former  wine  measure  and  of  the  present  Apotheca- 
ries' measure  contains  58,333.31  grains'  weight  of  distilled  water,  or  231 
cubic  inches,  the  ratio  to  the  imperial  gallon  being  nearly  as  5  to  6,  or  as 
0.8331  to  1. 


Chdion. 

Pints.          Ounces.           DxMhms. 

mnims. 

Gr.  of  Diet.  Wat.    Cub.  Inch. 

1 

—    8    —    128    —    1024 

=    61,440 

=-    58,333.31  =  231 

1    «      16    —      128 

—      7,680 

—      7,291.66  «     28.8 

SI    -          8 

»         480 

—         455.72  =-       1.8 

51 

»           60 

—           56.96  «       0.2 

ENGLISH   WEIGHTS. 


Avoirdupois  Weight 


pound 

Ounces.                    Drachms. 

Grains. 

1      — 

16         —         256 

«« 

7000 

1         «           16 

» 

437.5 

1 

- 

27 

.34375 

Apothecaries'  Troy  Weight. 

pound. 

Ounces.              Drachms. 

Scruples. 

Grains. 

1         ». 

12       «       96       — 

288 

— 1 

5760 

1       -         8       - 

24 

-» 

480 

1       — 

3 

s» 

60 

1 

OB 

20 
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1  Kilometre 
1  Hectometre 
1  Decametre 
1  Metre 

1  Kilometre 

1  Metre 

1  Centimetre 


FRENCH   MEASURES. 
Measures  of  Length, 


1000  Metres. 
100       « 
10       " 
1       «• 


0.6214  Mile. 
3.2809  Feet 
0.3937  Inch. 


1  Metre  = 

1  Decimetre  =- 

1  Centimetre  = 

1  Millimetre  « 

Logarithms. 

9.793  3712 
0.515  9930 
9.595  1742 


1.000  Metre. 

0.100  " 

0.010  " 

0.001  '' 

Ar.  Co.  Log. 

0.206  6188 
9.484  0070 
0.404  8258 


Measures  of  Volume. 


1  Cubic  Metre 
1  Cubic  Decimetre 
1  Cubic  Centimetre 


1  Cubic  Metre  -=  35.31660  Cubic  Feet. 

1  Cubic  Decimetre  =  61.02709  Cubic  Inches. 
1  Cubic  Centimetres    0.06103      «  " 

1  Litre  ==    0.22017  Gallon. 

1  Litre  «    0.88066  Quart. 

1  Litre  =    1.76133  Pints. 


Litres. 


1000.000 
1.000 
0.001      " 

Logarithms. 

1.547  9790 
1.785  5226 
8.785  5226 
9.342  7581 
9.944  8083 
0.245  8407 


Ar.  Co.  Log. 

8.452  0210 
8  214  4774 
1.214  4774 
0.657  2419 
0.055  1917 
9.754  1593 


FRENCH  WEIGHTS. 


1  Kilogramme 
1  Hectogramme 
1  Decagramme 
1  Gramme 


=1000  Grammes. 
=.  100         " 
«     10         " 
=       1         « 


1  Gramme         =  1.000  Gramme. 
1  Decigramme  =  0.100        " 
1  Centigramme  ==  0.010        " 
1  Milligramme  =  0.001        « 


1  Kilogramme  = 
1  "  = 

1  Gramme      = 


Logarithms.        Ar.  Co.  Log. 

2.20462  Pounds  Avoirdupois.     0.343  3337  9.656  6663 

2.67922      «      Troy.  0.4280083  9.5719917 

15.43235  Grains.  1.1884321   8.8115679 


TABLE  FOR  THE  REDUCTION  OF  THE  BAROMETRIC  SCALE. 


28  incb.=  71.1187  cm. 

29  "  =73.6587  « 
SO  «  =76.1986  « 
81    "     =78.7386    « 


71  cm.  =  27.953  inch. 

72  «    =28:347   " 

73  "    =28.741    « 

74  «    =29.134   " 


1  inch  =  2.539954  cm. 


75  cm.  =  29.528  inch. 

76  «    =29.922    •< 

77  «    =30.315    " 

78  «    =30.709    « 
1  cm.  =  0.3937  inch. 
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LOGARITHMS 
FOB  REDUOINa   THE    MOST    COMMON   WEIGHTS   AND   MEASURES. 

Measures  of  Length, 


M«ti«. 

Puisian  Foot. 

Aofltrian  Foot. 

• 

PnuriuiFoot. 

BngUahFtiot 

0. 

0.488  8313 

0.500  1728 

0.503  2780 

0.515  9929 

;   0.5116687-1 

0. 

0.011  8410 

0.014  9417 

0.027  6616 

i   0.499  8277-1 

0.988  1690-1 

0. 

0.003  1007 

0.015  8206 

[   0.496  7270-1 

0.986  0583-1 

0.996  8993-1 

0. 

0.012  7199 

1   0.484  0071-1 

0.972  8384-1 

0.984  1794-1 

0.987  2801-1 

0. 

Measures  of  Surface. 


Square  Metre. 

PvUaaSq.  Foot. 

Aa-trlan  8q.  Foot. 

PnuElMiBq.Foot 

EngiUi  8q.  Fooc 

0. 

0.976  6625 

1.000.3445 

1.006  5459 

1.031  9857 

0.023  3375-1 

0. 

0.023  6S20 

0.029  8884 

0.055  8282 

0.999  6555-2 

0.976  8180-1 

0. 

0.006  2014 

0.031  6412 

0.993  4540-2 

0.970  1166-1 

0.998  798^1 

0. 

0.025  4898 

0.968  014.3-2 

0.944  6768-1 

0.968  8588-1 

0.974  5602-1 

0. 

Measures  of  Volume. 


Cable  Metra. 

ParteUn  Cab.  Foot  Austrian  Cub  Foot  Pnueian  Cub.  Foot 

; 

EogUeh  Cab  Foot 

0. 

1.464  9938 

1.500  5168 

1.509  8189 

1.547  9786 

0.-35  0062-2 

0. 

0.035  5230 

0.0418251 

0.082  9848 

0.499  4832-2 

0.964  4770-1 

0. 

0.009  3021 

0.047  4618 

0.490  1810-2 

0.955  1749-1 

0.990  6979-1 

0. 

0.088  1597 

0.452  0214-2 

0.917  0152-1 

0.952  5382-1 

0.961  8408-1 

0. 

Weights. 


KUognmme. 

AoBtriaa  Pound 

Pruflslan  Poand. 

Eng  Troy  Pound. 

Bnglinh  Pound 
AToirdapois. 

1         0. 

0.251  8027 

0.3.30  0224 

0.428  0208 

0.343  3458 

0.748  1973-1 

0. 

0.078  2197 

0.176  2182 

0.091  5426 

0.669  9776-1 

0.921  7803-1 

0. 

0.097  9984 

0.018  3229 

0.571  9792-1 

0.823  7818-1 

0.902  0016-1 

•. 

0.915  .3244-1 

1   0.6.56  6547-1 

0.908  4574-1 

0.986  6771-1 

0.084  67ri6 

0. 
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TABLE    II. 

SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  AND  ABSOLUTE  WEIGHT  OF  ONE  LITRE 
'       SOME  OF  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  GASES  AND  VAPORS. 

CALCfULATBD  FOB  THB  LATITUDE  OP  WaSHIMOTON. 


OF 


NamM  of  OaMS. 

« 

Sp.  Or. 
Obaenred. 

8p.  Or. 
Oompated. 

Weight  of 
lUti«» 
LOOOSTm.* 

Logarithms. 

Ar.Co. 
Logarithnu. 

Air, 

1 

1.00000 

1.29206 

0.111282 

9.8S8718 

Alcohol,         .        .        . 

4 

1.613 

1.58938 

2.05857 

0.312510 

9.687490 

Ammonia  gas,  . 

4 

0.5»tf7 

0.58788 

0.75893 

9.880201 

0.119799 

Antimony,     . 

1 

16.90828 

21.84640 

1.389380 

8.660620 

Antimonide  of  hydrogen, . 

4 

4.3.3072 

6.59554 

0.747842 

9.252158 

Arsenic, 

1 

10.65 

10.36553 

13.89285 

1.126873 

8.878127 

4 

2.695 

2.69504 

8.48215 

0.541847 

9.458153 

Boron,   .... 

1 

1.50646 

1.94643 

0.289238 

9.710762 

Bromine,  .... 

2 

5.54 

5.62827 

7.14285 

0.853872  ;  9.146128 

Bromohydric  acid, 

4 

2.79870 

3.61607 

0.558237 

9.441768 

Carbon,     .... 

1 

0.8469* 

0.82924 

1.07143 

0.029963 

9.970037 

Carbonic  acid, 

2 

1.52903 

1.62131 

1.96488 

0.298216 

9.706785 

Carbonic  oxide, 

2 

0.96779 

0.96745 

1.25000 

0.096910 

9.903090 

Chlorine, 

2 

2.47 

2.45317 

3.16961 

0.601010 

9.498990 

Chloride  of  boron,    . 

4 

S.942 

4.05636 

6.24107 

0.719420 

9.280580 

Cliloride  of  silicon, 

S 

5.989 

5.87880 

7.68928 

0.880201 

9.119799 

Chlorohydric  acid,    . 

4 

1.2474 

1.26114 

1.62947 

0.212046  '  9.787956 

Cyanogen,     . 

2 

18064 

1.79669 

2.32143 

0.365766     9.634245 

Cyanohydric  acid,     . 

4 

0.9476 

0.93290 

1.205.36 

0.081116 

9.918884 

Ether,    .... 

2 

2.586 

2.55689 

3.80365 

0.618994 

9.481006 

Fluorine,  .... 

2 

1.31297 

1.69643 

0.229536 

9.770464 

Fluoride  of  boron, 

4 

2.S124 

2.34608 

8.03127 

0.481625 

9.61S376 

Flaoride  of  silicon,   . 

8 

3.600 

8.59838 

4.61287 

0.666786    9.883214 

Fluohydric  acid,    . 

4 

0.69104 

0.89286 

9.950782     0.049218 

Hydrogen, 

2 

0.06926 

0.06910 

0.08929 

8.960782     1.049218 

Iodine,  .... 

2 

8.716 

8.77614 

11.83980 

1.054586  .  8.946414 

lodohydric  add, 

4 

4.443 

4.42262 

5.71429 

0.756962 

9.243038 

Marsh  gas,     . 

4 

0.6576 

0.65283 

0.71429 

9.858872 

0.146128 

Mercury,  ... 

2 

6.976 

6.91035 

8.92858 

0.960782 

9.049218 

Nitrog;en,       . 

2 

0.97137 

0.96745 

1.25000 

0  096910 

9.908090 

Nitrous  oxide,  . 

2 

1.5269 

1.52028 

1.96429 

0.298205 

9.706795 

Nitric  oxide, 

1.0388 

1.03655 

1.33928 

0.126873 

9.873127 

Olefiantgas,      . 

0.9852 

0.96745 

1.25000 

0.096910 

9.903090 

Oxygen, 

1.10368 

1.10566 

1.42867 

0.164902 

9.845098 

Phosphorus, 

4.42 

4.28442 

6.6.3671 

0.748174 

9.256826 

Phosphide  of  hydrogen, 

1.178 

1.17476 

1.61786 

0.181281 

9.818769 

Selenium, 

5.62827 

7.14285 

0.868872 

9.146128 

Silicon,  .... 

2.90235 

8.75000 

0.674081 

9.425969 

Sniphnr,    .... 

2.2 

2.21132 

2.85714 

0.4669.32 

9.644068 

Sulphide  of  hydrogen,  . 

2 

1.1912 

1.17476 

1.51786 

0.181281 

9.818769 

Snlphnrous  add. 

2 

2.247 

2.21131 

2.85714 

0.455932 

9.544068 

Water,  .... 

2 

0.6235 

0.62198 

0.80357^  9.906025 

0.094975 

•  Compntod  fiom  the  speoiflo  gnTlty  of  caxbonJc  add,  obMrred  by  Bcgnanlt. 
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TABLE    III. 

SPECiriC  GRAVITIES  OF  GASES  AT  0<>C.;   BAROMETER,  76 cm 


Bpcdflo 

Speeiflo 

Names. 

Gnyity  by 

Ormvitj  by 

Obaerren. 

Air, 

1.000 

feault 

Oxvgcn, 

1.106 

.    . 

Dumas  and  Boassin- 

Hydrogen, 

0.0691 

.    . 

«             <c             « 

Marsh  gas, 

0.555 

0.559 

Thomson. 

Methyle, 

.   . 

0.490 

Olefiant  gas,        .... 

0.978 

0.980 

Th.  do  Saassaro. 

Bicarbidc  of  hydrogen    of   Fara- 

day  

1.920 

1.960 

Faraday. 

Phosj)hidc  of  hydrogen, 

1.214 

1.193 

Dumas. 

Areicnide  of  hydrogen, 

2.695 

2.695 

€t 

Chlorine, 

2.470 

.   . 

Gay-Lussac  &  Tho- 

Oxide  of  clilorinc,  or  hypocliloric 

[nard. 

acid, 

.    • 

2.340 

Hypochlorous  acid  of  Balard,     . 

.    , 

2.9S0 

Nitrogen, 

0.972 

.   . 

Dumas  and  Bonssin- 

Protoxide  of  nitrogen, 

1.620 

1.525 

Colin.             [gault 

Dcutoxide  of  nitrogen,  . 

1.0388 

1.036 

Bcrard. 

Cyanogen,           .... 

1.806 

1.818 

Gay-Lussac. 

Chloride  of  cyanogen,    . 

.   . 

2.116 

u 

Ammonia, 

0.596 

0.591 

Biot  and  Arago. 

Oxide  of  carbon,    .... 

0.957 

Cruikshanck. 

Carbonic  acid,     .... 

1.529 

.   . 

Chloro-carbonic  acid, 

.   . 

8.899 

[gault. 

Sulphurous  acid,     .... 

2.234 

.   . 

Thenard. 

Acid,  chlorohydric,      . 

1.247 

1.260 

Biot  and  Arago. 

bromohydric, .... 

.   . 

2.781 

4.413 

4.350 

Gay-Lussac. 

Bulphohydric, 

1.191 

.   . 

Gay-Lussac  &  The- 

'  sclenohydric, 

,    , 

2.795 

Bineau.            [nard. 

tellurohydric, 

.   . 

4.490 

tt 

fluoboracic, 

2..371 

.   • 

John  DaTT. 

1  fluosilicic,       .... 

3.573 

•   • 

ft 

* chloroboracic,     . 

8.420 

.   . 

Dumas. 

Monohydrate  of  methyle, 

1.617 

1.601 

Dumas  and  Peligot. 

Clilorohydratc  of  methyle, 

1.731 

1.737 

a           €t            i< 

Fluohydrate  of  methyle. 

1.186 

1.170 

(f              U                 <( 
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TABLE    IV. 

SPECiriC    GRAVITIES  OF  .VAPORS    REDUCED   BY  CALCULATION 
TO  oo  C,  AND  BAROMETER  76  c.  m. 


SpMifio 

Spedflo 

NamM. 

OniTity  by 

OrmTlty  by 

Obaarren. 

Air, 

1.000 

Bromine, 

6.540 

5.890 

Mitscfaeriich. 

Iodine, 

8.716 

8.700 

Sulphur, 

6.617 

6.650 

u 

Phosphorus, 

4.420 

4.320 

(l 

Arsenic, 

10.600 

10.860 

MitscherUch. 

Mercury, 

6.976 

6.970 

Dumas. 

Acid,  arsenious, .        .        ... 

13.850 

13.800 

MitscherUch. 

sulphuric  anhydroui, 

8.000 

2.760 

It 

4.030 

,  , 

« 

—  hyponitrous,  .... 

1.720 

,   , 

a 

1.270 

.   . 

Bineau. 

Yellow  chloride  of  sulphur,    . 

4.700 

4.650 

Dumas. 

Red  chloride  of  sulphur,     . 

8.700 

,   , 

t< 

Protochloride  of  phosphorus, 

4.870 

4.790 

<t 

Chloride  of  arsenic,    . 

6.300 

6.250 

<( 

Iodide  of  arsenic,  .... 

16.100 

15.640 

MitscherUch. 

Protochloride  of  mercury,  . 

8.850 

8.200 

« 

Bichloride  of  mercury,   . 

9.800 

9.420 

« 

Protobromide  of  mercury,  . 

10.140 

9.670 

a 

Dentobromide  of  mercury,     . 

12.160 

12.870 

u 

Deutoiodide  of  mercury,     . 

15.600 

15.680 

u 

Sulphide  of  mercury  (cinnabar),    . 

5.500 

5.400 

u 

Protochloride  of  antimony. 

7.800 

.   . 

u 

Protochloride  of  bismuth. 

11.100 

10.990 

Jacqoelain. 

Peroxicfaloride  of  chromium. 

(    5.520) 
I    5.900) 

5.500 

Bineau  and  Walter. 

Bichloride  of  tin,    .        .        . 

9.199 

8.990 

Dumas. 

Solid  chloride  of  cyanogen. 

6.390 

,  , 

Bineau. 

Bromide  of  cyanogen,    . 

8.610 

•  • 

u 

Chloride  of  silicon,     . 

5.939 

5.959 

Dumas. 

Camphor, 

6.468 

5.814 

u 

Oil  of  turpentine, 

4.763 

4.765 

u 

Benzine, 

2.770 

2.780 

MitscherUch. 

Naphthaline,       .... 

4.528 

4.492 

Dumas. 

Chloride  of  elayle, 

8.448 

8.450 

Gay-Losaac 

Sulphide  of  carbon,    . 

2.644 

, 

a 

Alcohol, 

1.6188 

1.601 

w 

Ether, 

2.586 

2.588 

u 

acetic, 

8.067 

8.066 

Dumas  &  Bonllay. 

—  oxalic,        .... 

5.087 

5.0S1 

«                          t€ 

benzoic, 

6.409 

6.240 

<t                         U 
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Speclflo 

BpecUe 

Namfls. 

OrmTitj  by 

Qnvitjbj 

Obwmn. 

Caicolatkm. 

Methylic  alcohol,    .... 

1.120 

1.110 

Dumas  and  Peligot. 

Sulphate  of  raethyle,  . 

4.565 

4.870 

t(                        M 

Acetate  of  methyle, 

2.568 

2.570 

it                       « 

Fusel  oil, 

3.147 

8.070 

Acetone, 

2.019 

2.020 

«( 

Mcrcaptan,         .... 

2.326 

2.160 

Bunsen. 

Aldehyde, 

1.532 

1.580 

Licbig. 

Oil  of  bitter  almonds, 

.   . 

8.708 

Wohler  and  Liebig. 

Hydrurct  of  salicyle, 

4.270 

4.260 

Piria. 

OU  of  cinnamon, 

.   • 

4.620 

Dumas  and  Peligoc 

Oil  of  cumin,         .... 

5.200 

5.100 

Geriiardt  and    Ca- 

Acid,  acetic,        .... 

2.770 

2.780 

Dumas.          [faonnB. 

benzoic,  .        .        .        .  •      . 

4.270 

4.260 

« 

valerianic,  .        %        .        . 

8.680 

8.550 

Dumas  and  Stas. 

cyanohydric,  .... 

0.947 

0.986 

Gay-Lussac 

Kakodyle, 

7.100 

7.280 

Bunsen. 

Oxide  of  kakodyle,        .        .        . 

7.550 

7.830 

« 

Cyanuret  of  kakodyle, 

4.630 

4.540 

« 

Chloride  of  kakodyle,     .        . 

4.660 

4.800 

(f 

Water, 

0.6285 

0.624 

Gay-Lussac. 

TABLE    y. 
SPECIFIC  QRAVITT  OF  LIQUIDS  AT  40  C. 


Nuns. 

Bp.  Omrity. 

NaoM. 

8p.  OmTity. 

Water,  distilled,      . 

1.000 

Ether,    .... 

0.715 

Bromine,     . 

2.966 

0.874 

Mercury  at  0®  C,  . 

13.596 

acetic,  . 

0.868 

Add,  sulphuric,  most  con- 

Methylic alcohol, 

0.798 

centrated,  . 

1.841 

Fusel  oil,      . 

0.818 

hyposulphuric,    . 

1.347 

Acetone,    . 

0.792 

nitric  faming, 

1.451 

Mercaptan,   . 

0.840 

nitric  tetrahydrated, 

1.420 

Oil  of  turpentine,      . 

0.869 

nitric  of  commerce, 

1.220 

—  of  citron, 

0.847 

hyponitric,      . 

1.451 

Aldehyde, .        .        . 

0.790 

chlorohydric   concen- 

Oil of  bitter  almonds, 

1.043 

trated  liquid, 

1.208 

—  of  spinea, 

1.173 

acetic  monohydrated, 

1.068 

—  of  cumin,    . 

0.969 

acetic,  greatest  density. 

1.079 

—  of  cinnamon,  . 

1.010 

oleic. 

0.898 

Sea-water, 

1.026 

cyanohydric. 

0.696 

Milk,    .... 

1.030 

Sulphide  of  carbon, 

1.263 

Wine  of  Bordeaux,  . 

0.994 

Protochloride  of  sulphur, 

1.680 

of  Burgundy,     , 

0.991 

Alcohol,  absolute,   . 

0.792 

Olive^a,  .        .        . 

0.915 

Kaphtha, 

0.847 

(hyd.ofRudbeig), 

0.927 

. 
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TABLE    VI. 

SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  OF  SOLIDS  AT  4©  C. 
1.  Simple  Bodies. 


Nam«. 


Iodine, 

Snlphur, 

Seleoium, 

Phosphoras, 

Arsenic, 

CartKjnJ^'^'"'' I 

(Graphite,         .... 

Potassinm, 

Sodium, 

Manganese, 

Iron, 

cast, 

Steel,  not  hammered,      .... 

Zinc, 

Cadmium,  hammered,     .... 

Tin, 

Cobalt,  cast, 

Nickel,  cast, 

foi^ged, 

Molybdenum, 

Tungsten, 

Chromium, 

Antimony, 

Titanium, 

Tellurium, 

Uranium, 

Bismuth, 

Lead,  cast, 

Copper,  cast, 

rolled  or  forged. 

Mercury  at  0°, 

Osmium, 

Iridium  (cast  by  electric  battel^),   . 

Palladium, 

rolled, 

Rhodium, 

Silver,  cast, 

Gold,  forged, 

^■^  cast, 

Platinum, 

rolled, 

69 


Obflsnm. 

4.948 

Gay-Lussac 

2.086 

Leroyer  &  Dumas. 

4.300 

1  770 

6.670 

Herapath. 

8.530 

Leroyer  &  Dumas. 

3.500 

2.500 

0.866 

Gay-Lns.  and  Then. 

0.972 

*i              it 

8.010 

7.788 

7.200 

7.810 

7.190 

8.690 

7.291 

7.812 

8.279 

8.666 

8.600 

17.600 

Frferes  d'Echuyart. 

5.900 

6.720 

5.800 

6.240 

9.000 

Bucholz. 

9.822 

Freres  d'Echuyart 

11.850 

8.850 

8.950 

13.598 

JO.OOO? 

1S.680 

Children. 

11.300 

11.800 

11.0001 

10.470 

19.360 

19.260 

21.630 

22.060 
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TABLES. 
2.  Binary  Compounds. 


Namtf. 

Spedflo  Gravltj. 

ObMrvon. 

/  Quartz  hjalin., 

2.658 

M.* 

Acid,  sUicic, )  Ai^^ate 

2.615 

M. 

(  Opal  (siL  hyd  ),       .        . 

2.250 

M. 

1.480 

M. 

Lime, 

3.150 

Boullay. 

Chloride  of  calciam,    .... 

2.230 

u 

Fluoride  of  calciam  (fluor-«par),     . 

8.200 

M. 

Chloride  of  barium,     .... 

8.900 

BouUay. 

Chloride  of  potassium,    .... 

1.886 

Wenzel. 

Iodide  of  potassium,    .... 

8.000 

Boullay. 

Chloride  of  sodium,         .... 

2.100 

Kirwan. 

Chloride  of  ammonium  (sal.  ammoniac), 

1.520 

M. 

/  Corandum,  sapphire,  and  ori- 

Alumiua,  |     ental  ruby, 

4.160 

M. 

(Emery,      .... 

3.900 

M. 

Acid,  arscnions, 

8.700 

Leroyer  &  Dumas. 

Protoxide  of  antimony. 

6.778 

Boullay. 

Sulphide  of  antimony,    .... 

4.884 

M. 

Oxide  of  silver, 

7.250 

Boullay. 

Sulphide  of  silver, 

7.200 

M. 

Cliloride  of  silver,      .... 

5.64S 

Boullay. 

Iodide  of  silver 

6.614 

i< 

Deutoxide  of  mercury. 

11.000 

tt 

Protochloride  of  mercury, 

7.140 

tt 

Bichloride  of  mercury. 

6.420 

« 

Dcutoiodide  of  mercury, .... 

6.320 

ti 

Protoiodide  of  mercury. 

7.750 

tt 

Bisulphide  of  mercury,    .... 

8.124 

»< 

Oxide  of  bismuth,        .... 

8.968 

« 

Sulphide  of  bismuth,       .... 

6.640 

M. 

Sulphide  of  molybdenum,    . 

4.600 

M. 

Tungstic  acid, 

6.000 

M. 

Protoxide  of  copper,    .... 

5.300 

Boullay. 

Deutoxide  of  copi»er,       .... 

6.130 

iC 

Protosulphide  of  copper. 

6.690 

M. 

Deutoxide  of  tin, 

6.700 

M. 

Protosulphide  of  tin,    .... 

6.267 

Boullay. 

Bisulphide  of  tin, 

4.416 

« 

Protoxide  of  lead  (cast),      . 

9.600 

ti 

Peroxide  of  lead, 

9.200 

tt 

Iodide  of  lead, 

6.100 

i< 

Sclcnide  of  lead, 

7.690 

M. 

Sulphide  of  lead  (Galena),  . 

7.580 

M. 

Oxide  of  zinc, 

6.600 

Boullay. 

Sulphide  of  zinc  (blende),    . 

4.160 

M. 

•  M.  Indicatofl  the  numben  taken  fkom  the  '*  TnIM  de  Mininlogie ' 
generally  been  used. 


of  Beadant.    The  i 
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Names. 

Spedflo  OnTlty. 

ObMiren. 

Peroxide  of  iron, 

6.225 

BouUay. 

Magnetic  oxide  of  iron, 

6.400 

tt 

BisulpUde    of   iron 

Sulphides  of  iron,  < 

(pyrites),  . 
Do.  (white  pyrites), . 

.6.000 
4.840 

M. 
M. 

Magnetic  pyrites, . 

4.620 

M. 

Peroxide  of  manganese,  .... 

4.480 

Boullay. 

Scsquioxide  of  manganese,  • 

4.810 

M. 

Red  oxide  of  manganese, 

4.722 

M. 

Protosulphide  of  manganese, 

3.950 

M. 

Peroxide  of  titanium  (rutile),         . 

4.260 

M. 

3.  Simple 

Salts. 

Nunes. 

Speciflo  Gravity. 

0bM»ry«n. 

^"•"-o^^-ts^'nfr  .• 

2.728 
2.946 

Malus. 
Thenard. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  (giobertite), 

2.880 

M. 

Carbonate  of  iron  (iron  spar),      . 

8.850 

M 

Carbonate  of  manganese, 

8.560 

M. 

Carbonate  of  zinc,       .... 

4.500 

M. 

Carbonate  of  barytes,      .... 

4.300 

M. 

Carbonate  of  strontia, 

3.630 

M. 

Carbonate  of  lead  (white  lead). 

6.730 

M. 

Sulphate  of  baryta  (heavy  spar). 

4.700 

M. 

Sulphate  of  strontia  (cclestine), 

8.950 

M, 

Sulphate  of  lead,          .... 

6.300 

M. 

Sulphate  of  silver, 

5.340 

Karstcn. 

Su,phaU.onin.e,{^;Jl^-;   ■   .    '. 

2.900 

M. 

2.S30 

M. 

Sulphate  of  potnsh,      .... 

2.400 

M. 

Anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda,  . 

2.620 

Karstcn. 

Chromateof  I'Otash,    .... 

2.700 

Kopp. 

Chromate  of  leud  (native). 

6,600 

M. 

Nitrate  of  potash,         .... 

1.930 

M. 

Nitrate  of  barjta 

3.185 

Karsten. 

Nitrate  of  strontia,       .... 

2.890 

(( 

Nitrate  of  lead, 

4.400 

a 

Molybdate  of  lead,       .... 

6.700 

Gmelin. 

Tungstateoflead, 

8.000 

« 

Tungstate  of  lime,        .... 

6.000 

Karsten. 

Aluminate  of  magnesia  (spinel),     . 

8.700 

M. 

Aluminate  of  zinc  (zinc  spinel),   . 

4.700 

M. 

Silicate  of  zirconia  (zircon),     . 

4.400 

M. 

Borate  of  magnesia  (boracite),    . 

2.500 

M. 
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TABLE    VIII. 

TABLE  OF  THE  TENSION  OF  THE  VAPOB  OF  ABSOLUTE  ALCOHOL^ 
ACCORDING  TO  KEGNAULT.* 


oa 

Tendon. 

OC. 

TMiBlon. 

OO. 

TaoBkm. 

OC. 

Ttetfkm. 

o 

m.m. 

o 

m.m. 

o 

m.in. 

o 

num. 

0.0 

12.73 

4.0 

16.62 

8.0 

21.31 

12.0 

27.19 

0.1 

12.82 

4.1 

16.73 

8.1 

21.45 

12.1 

27.86 

0.2 

12.91 

4.2 

16.84 

8.2 

21.58 

12.2 

27.53 

0.3 

18.01 

4.8 

16.96 

8.3 

21.72 

12.3 

27.70 

0.4 

13.10 

4.4 

17.05 

8.4 

21.85 

12.4 

27.87 

0.5 

13.19 

4.5 

17.16 

8.5 

21.99 

12.5 

28.04 

0.6 

13.28 

4.6 

17.27 

8.6 

22.12 

12.6 

28.21 

0.7 

13.37 

4.7 

17.88 

8.7 

22.23 

12.7 

28.88 

0.8 

13.46 

4.8 

17.48 

8.8 

22.39 

12.8 

28.56 

0.9 

18.56 

4.9 

17.59 

8.9 

22.52 

12.9 

28.72 

1.0 

13.65 

5.0 

17.70 

9.0 

22.66 

13.0 

28.89 

1.1 

13.74 

6.1 

17.82 

9.1 

22.80 

13.1 

29.07 

1.2 

13.84 

5.2 

17.93 

9.2 

22.91 

13.2 

29.25 

1.3 

13.93 

6.3 

18.01 

9.3 

23.03 

13.3 

29.43 

1.4 

14.03 

5.4 

18.16 

9.4 

23.23 

13.4 

29.61 

1.5 

14.12 

5.5 

18.27 

9.5 

23.37 

13.5 

29.79 

1.6 

14.22 

5.6 

18.38    . 

9.6 

23.51 

13.6 

29.97 

1.7 

14.31 

6.7 

18.50 

9.7 

23.65 

13.7 

30.15 

1.8 

14.41 

6.8 

18.61 

9.8 

23.79 

13.8 

30.23 

1.9 

14.50 

5.9 

18.73 

9.9 

23.94 

13.9 

80.51 

2.0 

14.60 

6.0 

18.84 

10.0 

24.08 

14.0 

80.69 

2.1 

14.70 

6.1 

18.96 

10.1 

24.28 

14.1 

80.88 

2.2 

14.79 

6.2 

19.08 

10.2 

24.33 

14.2 

31.07 

2.3 

14.89 

6.3 

19.20 

10.3 

24.53 

14.3 

81.26 

2.4 

14.99 

6.4 

19.82 

10.4 

24.6S 

14.4 

31.45 

2.5 

16.09 

6.5 

19.44 

10.5 

24.83 

14.5 

31.64 

2.6 

15.19 

6.6 

19.56 

10.6 

24.99 

14.6 

31.84 

2.7 

15.29 

6.7 

19.68 

10.7 

25.14 

14.7 

32.03 

2.8 

15.39 

6.8 

19.80 

10.8 

25.29 

14.8 

32.22 

2.9 

15.49 

6.9 

19.92 

10.9 

25.44 

14.9 

32.41 

8.0 

15.59 

7.0 

20.04 

11.0 

25.59 

15.0 

32.60 

3.1 

15.69 

7.1 

20.17 

11.1 

25.75 

15.1 

32.S0 

8.2 

15.79 

7.2 

20.80 

11.2 

25.91 

15.2 

33.01 

3.3 

15.90 

7.3 

20.43 

11.3 

26.07 

15.3 

33.21 

3.4 

16.00 

7.4 

20.56 

11.4 

26.28 

15.4 

33.41 

3.5 

16.10 

7.5 

20.6S 

11.5 

26.39 

15.5 

33.61 

3.6 

16.21 

7.6 

20.81 

11.6 

26.55' 

13.6 

33.82 

3.7 

16.31 

7.7 

20.93 

11.7 

26.71 

15.7 

34.02 

«S 

16.41 

7,8 

21.06 

11.8 

26.87 

15.8 

31.22 

P.9 

16.52 

7.9 

21.19 

11.9 

27.03 

15.9 

34.42 

*  This  table  la  calculated  ttom  recent  experimenle  of  Regnaalt. 
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oa 

Teukn. 

0  0. 

TenaioD. 

oa 

Iteaion. 

oc. 

Tterion. 

o 

num. 

o 

Skill. 

o 

m.in. 

o 

m.m. 

16.0 

84.62 

20.0 

44.00 

24,0 

65.70 

28.0 

70.02 

16.1 

34.84 

20.1 

44.27 

24.1 

56.04 

28.1 

70.49 

16.2 

85.05 

20.2 

44.54 

24.2 

56.37 

28.2 

70.89 

16.3 

85.27 

20.3 

44.81 

24.3 

66.70 

28.8 

71.29 

16.4 

85.48 

20.4 

45.08 

24.4 

67.03 

28.4 

71.69 

16.6 

35.70 

20.5 

45.35 

24.5 

67.37 

28.6 

72.09 

16.6 

85.91 

20.6 

45.61 

24.6 

67.70 

28.6 

72.49 

16.7 

86.13 

20.7 

45.88 

24.7 

68.08 

28.7 

72.89 

16.8 

86.34 

20.8 

46.15 

24.8 

68.36 

28.8 

78.29 

16.9 

86.56 

20.9 

46.42 

24.9 

58.70 

28.9 

73.69 

17.0 

86.77 

21.0 

46.69 

25.0 

59.03 

29.0 

74.09 

17.1 

37.00 

21.1 

46.98 

25.1 

59.38 

29.1 

74.58 

17.2 

87.28 

21.2 

47.26 

25.2 

59,73 

29.2 

74.96 

17.8 

87.45 

21.3 

47.55 

25.3 

60.08 

29.3 

75.89 

17.4 

^7.68 

21.4 

47.83 

26.4 

60.43 

29.4 

76.82 

17.5 

87.91 

21.5 

48.12 

25.5 

60.78 

29.5 

76.25 

17.6 

88.14 

21.6 

48.40 

25.6 

61.13 

29.6 

76.68 

17.7 

88.36 

21.7 

48.69 

26.7 

61.48 

29.7 

77.12 

17.8 

88.59 

21.8 

48.97 

25.8 

61.83 

29.8 

77.55 

17.9 

88.82 

21.9 

49.26 

■25.9 

62.18 

29.9 
80.0 

77.98 
78.41 

18.0 

39.05 

22.0 

49.54 

26.0 

62.53 

18.1 

39.29 

22.1 

49.84 

26.1 

62.90 

18.2 

89.53 

22.2 

50.11 

26.2 

68.27 

18.3 

89.77 

22.3 

50.44 

26.3 

63.64 

18.4 

40.01 

22.4 

50.74 

26.4 

64.01 

18.5 

40.25 

22.5 

51.04 

26.5 

64.37 

18.6 

40.49 

22.6 

51.34 

26.6 

64.74 

18.7 

40.73 

22.7 

51.64 

26.7 

66.11 

18.8 

40-97 

22.8 

51.94 

26.8 

65.48 

18.9 

41.21 

22.9 

62.24 

26.9 

66.85 

19.0 

41.45 

23.0 

52.54 

27.0 

66.22 

19.1 

41.71 

23.1 

52.86 

27.1 

66.60 

19.2 

41.96 

23.2 

58.17 

27.2 

66.99 

19.8 

42.22 

28.3 

53.49 

27.3 

67.38 

19.4 

42.47 

23.4 

53.81 

27.4 

67.77 

19.5 

42.73 

23.5 

54.12 

27.5 

68.15 

19.6 

42.98 

28.6 

54.44 

27.6 

68.54 

19.7 

48.24 

23.7 

54.75 

27.7 

6S.93 

19.8 

43.49 

23.8 

55.07 

27.8 

69.81 

19.9 

43.75 

23.9 

55.38 

27.9 

69.70 

1 
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TABLE    IX. 

TABLE  FOR  THE  TENSION  OF  AQUEOUS  VAPOR  FOR  TEMPERA- 
TURES FROM  — 820  TO  +280o,  BY  REGNAULT. 


Tempentoie. 

Tendon  In 
CeBtimeCres. 

Tempenttora. 

Tterionin 
Gentfanetm. 

Tteapeimtare. 

TentHonln 
GentimetiM 

o 
—82 

0.0820 

o 
+  19 

1.6846 

+105 

90.6410 

80 

0.0886 

20 

1.7891 

110 

107.5370 

25 

0.0605 

21 

1.8495 

115 

126.9410 

20 

0.0927 

22 

1.9659 

120 

149.1280 

15 

0.1400 

28 

2.0888 

125 

174.888 

10 

0.2098 

24 

2.2184 

130 

203.028 

—  5 

0.311.3 

25 

2.8550 

185 

235.373 

0 

0.4600 

26 

2.4988 

140 

271.763 

+  1 

0.4940 

27 

2.6505 

145 

812.555 

2 

0.5802 

28 

2.8101 

150 

858.128 

8 

0.5687 

29 

2.9782 

155 

408.856 

4 

0.6097 

80 

8.1548 

160 

465.162 

5 

0.6684 

85 

4.1827 

165 

527.454 

6 

0.6998 

40 

6.4906 

170 

596.166 

7 

0.7492 

45 

7.1891 

179 

•   671.748 

8 

0.8017 

50 

9.1982 

180 

754.639 

9 

0  8574 

55 

11.7478 

185 

845.823 

10 

0.9165 

60 

14.8791 

190 

944.270 

11 

0.9792 

65 

18.6945 

195 

1051.968 

12 

1.0457 

70 

28.3098 

200 

1168.896 

18 

1.1162 

75 

28.8517 

205 

1295.666 

14 

1.1908 

80 

85.4648 

210 

1432.480 

15 

1.2699 

85 

48.8041 

215 

1580.133 

16 

1.8536 

90 

52.5450 

220 

1789.086 

17 

1.4421 

95 

68.8778 

225 

1909.704 

18 

1.5357 

100 

76.0000 

280 

2092.640 

Tension  of  Vapor  of  Water,  accordinff  to  DuUmg  and  Arago. 


Temp«x»tavB. 

Tension  Id 
AtmopphttTM. 

Prennrefai 

KlloffXttrnmes 

oni^rs.« 

Temperataie. 

l^nrionin 

Premirein 

KUogmmmcfl 

onlc.ai.> 

o 
100 
121.4 
135.1 
145.4 
160.2 
172.1 
190.0 
203.6 
214.7 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

8 

12 

16 

20 

1.033 

2.066 

8.099 

4.106 

6.198 

8.264 

12.896 

16.528 

20.660 

o 
226.8 
865.89 
811.86 
868.58 
428.57 
462.71 
492.47 
516.75 

25 

50 
100 
200 
400 
600 
800 
1000 

25.825 
51.650 

103.8 

206.6 

418.2 

619.8 

826.4 
1038.0 
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TABLE    X. 

TABLE  FOR  THE  TENSION  OF  AQUEOUS  VAPOR  FOR  TEMPERA- 
TURES  FROM  — 2^  TO  +35°  C,  ACCORDING  TO  REGNAULT. 


OO. 

TeoBion. 

OO. 

Tension. 

OO. 

Tension. 

OO. 

1 
Tension.    \ 

o 

m.in. 

o 

m.m. 

o 

m.m. 

o 

m.  m. 

—2.0 

8.955 

+2.0 

5.802 

+8.0 

6.998 

+10.0 

9.163 

1.9 

8.986 

2.1 

6.840 

6.1 

7.047 

10. 1 

9.227 

1.8 

4.016 

2.2 

6.878 

6.2 

7.095 

10.2 

9.288 

1.7 

4.047 

2.8 

5.416 

6.8 

7.144 

10.3 

9.350 

1.6 

4.078 

2.4 

6.454 

6.4 

7.193 

10.4 

9.412 

1.6 

4.109 

2.6 

5.491 

6.6 

7.242 

10.5 

9.474 

1.4 

4.140 

2.6 

6.530 

6.6 

7.292 

10.6 

9.537 

1.3 

4.171 

2.7 

6.569 

6.7 

7.842 

10.7 

9.601 

1.3 

4.208 

2.8 

6.608 

6.8 

7.892 

10.8 

9.665 

1.1 

4.285 

2.9 

6.647 

6.9 

7.442 

10.9 

9.728 

1.0 

4.267 

8.0 

6.687 

7.0 

7.492 

11.0 

9.792 

0.9 

4.299 

8.1 

5.727 

7.1 

7.544 

11.1 

9.857 

0.8 

4.381 

8.2 

6-767 

7.2 

7.595 

11.2 

9.923 

0.7 

4  364 

8.3 

6.807 

7.8 

7.647 

11.8 

9.9S9 

0.6 

4.397 

8.4 

5.848 

7.4 

7.699 

11.4 

10.064 

0.6 

4.430 

8.5 

5.889 

7.5 

7.751 

11.5 

10.120 

0.4 

4.163 

8.6 

6.930 

7.6 

7.804 

11.6 

10.187 

0.8 

4.497 

8.7 

5.972 

7.7 

7.857 

11.7 

10.255 

0.2 

4.531 

8-8 

6.014 

7.8 

7.910 

11.8 

10.322 

—0.1 

4.563 

8.9 

6.055 

7.9 

7.964 

11.9 

10.389 

0.0 

4.600 

4.0 

6.097 

8.0 

8.017 

12.0 

10.457 

+0.1 

4.631 

4.1 

6.140 

8.1 

8.072 

12.1 

10.526 

0.2 

4.667 

4.2 

6.188 

8.2 

8.126 

12.2 

10.396 

0.3 

4.700 

4.8 

6.226 

8.3 

8.181 

12.3 

10.663 

0.4 

4.733 

4.4 

6.270 

8.4 

8.236 

12.4 

10.731 

0.5 

4.767 

4.5 

6.313 

8.5 

8.291 

12.5 

10.804 

0.6 

4.801 

4.6 

6.857 

.     8.6 

8.347 

12.6 

10.875     ! 

'      0.7 

4.836 

4.7 

6.401 

8.7 

8.404 

127 

10.947 

0.8 

4.871 

4.8 

6.445 

8.8 

8.461 

12.8 

11.019 

0.9 

4.905 

4.9 

6.490 

8.9 

8.517 

12.9 

11.090 

1.0 

4  910 

5.0 

6.634 

9.0 

8.574 

13.0 

11.162 

1.1 

4.975 

6.1 

6.680 

9.1 

8.632 

13.1 

11.2.35 

1.2 

6.011 

6.2 

6.626 

9.2 

8.690 

13.2 

11.309 

1.3 

6.047 

5.3 

6.671 

9.8 

8.748 

18.8 

11.883 

1.1 

5.082 

5.4 

6.717 

9.4 

8.807 

18.4 

11.456 

1.5 

6.118 

6.6 

6.768 

9.5 

8.866 

18.6 

11.530 

1.6 

6.155 

6.6 

6.810 

9.6 

8.925 

13.6 

11.603 

1.7 

5.191 

6.7 

6.867 

9.7 

8.985 

13.7 

11.681 

l.S 

6.229 

6.8 

6.904 

9.8 

9.046 

13.8 

11.7S7 

1.9 

5.265 

5.9 

6.951 

9.9 

9.105 

18.9 

11.S82 
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TABLES. 


OC. 

Tension. 

oc. 

Tendon. 

oc. 

Tendon. 

oc. 

Tteuloa. 

o 

m.m. 

o 

m.m. 

0 

m.m. 

o 

m.m. 

-hl4.0 

11.908 

-hl8.0 

15.367 

+22.0 

19.669 

+26.0 

24.988 

14.1 

11.986 

18.1 

15.454 

22.1 

19.780 

26.1 

25.138 

14.2 

12.064 

18.2 

15.652 

22.2 

19.901 

26.2 

25.288 

14.3 

12.142 

18.3 

15.650 

22.8 

20.022 

26.3 

25.438 

14.4 

12.220 

18.4 

15.747 

22.4 

20.148 

26.4 

25.588 

14.5 

12.298 

18.5 

15.845 

22.5 

20.266 

26.6 

25.738 

14.6 

12.378 

18.6 

15.945 

22.6 

20.389 

26.6 

25.891 

11.7 

12.458 

18.7 

16.045 

22.7 

20.514 

26.7 

26.045 

14.8 

12.538 

18.8 

16.145 

22.8 

20.639 

26.8 

26.198 

14.9 

12.619 

18.9 

16.246 

22.9 

20.763 

26.9 

26.361 

15.0 

12.699 

19.0 

16.346 

23.0 

20.888 

27.0 

26.605 

15  1 

12.781 

19.1 

16.449 

23.1 

21.016 

27.1 

26.663 

15.2 

12.861 

19.2    • 

16.552 

23.2 

21.144 

27.2 

26.820 

15.3 

12.947 

19.8 

16.665 

28.3 

21.272 

27.3 

26.978 

15.4 

13.029 

19.4 

16.758 

28.4 

21.400 

27.4 

27.136 

15.5 

13.112 

19.5 

16.861 

23.5 

21.528 

27.5 

27.294 

15.6 

13.197 

19.6 

16.967 

23.6 

21.659 

27.6 

27.456 

15.7 

13.281 

19.7 

17.073 

28.7 

21.790 

27.7 

27.617 

15.8 

13..366 

19.8 

17.179 

28.8 

21.921 

27.8 

27.778 

15.9 

18.451 

19.9 

17.286 

23.9 

22.058 

27.9 

27.939 

16.0 

13.536 

20.0 

17.391 

24.0 

22.184 

28.0 

28.101 

16.1 

13.623 

20.1 

17.600 

24.1 

22.319 

28.1 

28.267 

16.2 

13.710 

20.2 

17.608 

24.2 

22.453 

28.2 

23.433 

16.3 

13.797 

20.3 

17.717 

24.3 

22.588 

28.3 

28.599 

16.4 

13.885 

20.4 

17.826 

24.4 

22.723 

28.4 

28.765 

16.5 

13.972 

20.5 

17.935 

24.6 

22.858 

28.5 

28.931 

16.6 

14.062 

20.6 

18.047 

24.6 

22.996 

28.6 

29.101 

16.7 

14.151 

20.7 

18.169 

24.7 

23.135 

28.7 

29.271 

16.8 

14.241 

20.8 

18.271 

24.8 

23.273 

28.8 

29.441 

16.9 

14.331 

20.9 

18.388 

24.9 

28.411 

28.9 

29.612 

17.0 

14.421 

21.0 

18.495 

26.0 

28.550 

29.0 

29.782 

17.1 

14.513 

21.1 

18.610 

25.1 

28.692 

29.1 

29.956 

17.2 

14.605 

2>.2 

18.724 

26.2 

28.884 

29.2 

80.131 

17.8 

1 4.697 

21.3 

18.839 

26.3 

23.976 

29.3 

80.805 

17.4 

14.790 

21.4 

18.954 

26.1 

24.119 

29.4 

80.479 

17.5 

14.882 

21.5 

19.069 

26.5 

24.261 

29.5 

80.654 

17.6 

14.977 

21.6 

19.187 

25.6 

24.406 

29.6 

80.883 

17.7 

15.072 

21.7 

19.805 

25.7 

24.5  V2 

29.7 

31.011 

17.8 

15.167 

21.8 

19.423 

25.8 

24.697 

29.8 

31.190 

17.9 

15.262 

21.9 

19.641 

2>.9 

24.842 

29.9 

81.369 
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OC. 

Tension. 

oc. 

Teoflion. 

oa 

TenBlon. 

oc. 

Tension. 

m.  m. 

o 

m.  m. 

o 

m.  m. 

o 

in.  ni. 

-h30.0 

81.543 

+31.0 

83.405 

+32.0 

85.859 

-hS3.0 

37.410 

30.1 

81.729 

31.1 

88.596 

82.1 

85.559 

88.1 

87.621 

30.2 

31.911 

81.2 

88.787 

82.2 

85.760 

83.2 

37.832 

80.3 

32.094 

81.3 

88.980 

82.3 

85.962 

83.3 

88.045 

30.4 

82.278 

31.4 

84.174 

82.4 

36.165 

83.4 

38.258 

80.5 

82.463 

31.5 

84.368 

82.6 

36.370 

83.5 

38.473 

80.6 

82.650 

81.6 

34.564 

82.6 

86.576 

83.6 

88.689 

80.7 

82.837 

81.7 

84.761 

82.7 

86.783 

83.7 

88.906 

30.8 

88.026 

81.8 

34.959  • 

82.8 

86.991 

33.8 

89.124 

30  9 

83  215 

31.9 

85.159 

82.9 

87.200 

83.9 

89.344 

34.0 

89.565 

84.3 

40.230 

84.6 

40.907 

84.9 

41.695 

34.1 

39.786 

34.4 

40^455 

84,7 

41.185 

35.0 

41.827 

84.2 

40.007 

34.5 

40.680 

84.8 

41.864 

TABLE    XI. 

TABLE  FOB  THE  CALCULATION  OF  THE  VALUE  OF  1  +  0.00366  t. 


u 

Nomber. 

Log 

* 

t. 

Number. 

Log. 

0 

—2.0 

0.99268 

9.99681 

o 
0.0 

1.00000 

0.00000 

1.9 

0.99305 

9.99697 

-h0.1 

1.00037 

0.00016 

1.8 

0.99341 

9.99713 

0.2 

1.00073 

0.00032 

1.7 

0.99378 

9.99729 

0.3 

1.00110 

0.00048 

1.6 

0.99414 

9.99745 

0.4 

1.00146 

0.00063 

1.6 

0.99451 

9.99761 

0.5 

1.00183 

0.00079 

1.4 

0.99488 

9.99777 

0.6 

1.00220 

0.00095 

1.3 

0.99524 

9.99793 

0.7 

1.00256 

0.00111 

1.2 

0.99561 

9.99809 

0.8 

1.00293 

0.00127 

1.1 

0.99597 

9.99825 

0.9 

1.00329 

0.00148 

1.0 

0.99634 

9.99841 

1.0 

1.00366 

0.00169 

0.9 

0.99671 

9.99357 

1.1 

1.00403 

0.00175 

O.S 

0.99707 

9.99873 

1.2 

1.00489 

0.00191 

0.7 

0.99714 

9.99388 

1.3 

1.00476 

0.00207 

0.6 

0.99780 

9.99904 

1.4 

1.00.312 

0.00222 

0.5 

0.99817 

9.99920 

1.5 

1.00549 

0.00238 

.     0.4 

0.99834 

9.99937 

1.6 

1.00686 

0.00254 

0.3 

0  99S90 

%99952 

1.7 

1.00622 

0.00270 

0.2 

0.99927 

9.9996S 

1.8 

1.00659 

0.00285 

—0.1 

0.99963 

9.99984 

1.9 

1.00696 

0.00301 
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TABLES. 


1. 

Number. 

l-g 

(. 

Komber. 

Log. 

0 

-h2.0 

1.00732 

0.00817 

0 
+6.0 

1.02196 

0.00948 

2.1 

1.00769 

0.00333 

6.1 

1.02233 

0.00959 

2.2 

1.00805 

0.00349 

6.2 

1.02269 

0.00975 

2.8 

1.00842 

000365 

6.8 

1.02806 

0.00991 

2.4 

1.00878 

0.00381 

6.4 

1.02342 

0.01006 

2.5 

1.00915 

0.00397- 

6.6 

1.02379 

0.01022 

2.6 

1.00952 

0.00412 

6.6 

1.02416 

0.01088 

2.7 

1.00988 

0.00428 

6.7 

102462 

0.01054 

2.8 

1.01025 

0.00444 

6.8 

1.02489 

0.01069 

2.9 

1.01061 

0.00469 

6.9 

1.02625 

0.01064 

8.0 

1.01098 

0.00474 

7.0 

1.02562 

0.01099 

8.1 

1.01135 

0.00490 

7.1 

1.02699 

0.01115 

8.2 

.  1.01171 

0.00506 

7.2 

1.02635 

0.01131 

8.3 

1.01208 

0.00521 

7.3 

1.02672 

0.01147 

8.4 

1.01244 

0.00637 

7.4 

1.02708 

0.01162 

8.3 

1.01281 

0.00553 

7.5 

1.02745 

0.01177 

3.6 

1.01818 

0.00568 

7.6 

1.02782 

0.01193 

3.7 

1.01354 

0.00584 

7.7 

1.02818 

0.01208 

8.8 

1.01391 

0.00600 

7.8 

1.02855 

0.01223 

8.9 

1.01427 

0.00615 

7.9 

1.02891 

0.01238 

4.0 

1.01464 

0.00681 

8.0 

1.02928 

0.01253 

4.1 

1.01601 

0.00647 

8.1 

1.02965 

0.01269 

4.2 

1.01537 

0.00663 

8.2 

1.03001 

0.01284 

4.3 

1.01574 

0.00678 

8.3 

1.03038 

0.01300 

4.4 

1.01610 

0.00694 

8.4 

1.03074 

0.01315 

4.5 

1.01647 

0.00710 

8.5 

1.03111 

0.01330 

4.6 

1.01684 

0.00725 

8.6 

1.03148 

0.01346 

4.7 

1.01720 

0.00741 

8.7 

1.03184 

0.01361 

4.8 

1.01757 

0.00766 

8.8 

1.03221 

0.01377 

4.9 

1.01793 

0.00772 

8.9 

1.03267 

0.01392 

5.0 

1.01880 

0.00788 

9.0 

1.03294 

0.01407 

6.1 

1.01867 

0.00803 

9.1 

1.03831 

0.01423 

5.2 

1.01903 

0.00819 

9.2 

1.03867 

0.01488 

5.8 

1.01940 

0.00834 

9.3 

1.03404 

0,01454 

5.4 

1.01976 

0  00850 

9.4 

1.03440 

0.01469 

5.5 

1.02013 

0.00865 

9.5 

1.03477 

0.01484 

5.6 

1.02060 

0.00881 

9.6 

1.03514 

0.01500 

5.7 

1.02086 

0.00896 

9.7 

1.08550 

0.01515 

5.8 

1.02123 

O.P0912 

9.8* 

1.08587 

0.01630 

5.9 

1.02159 

0.00927 

9.9 

1.03623 

0.01546 
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t. 

Number. 

I-g. 

u 

Number. 

Los- 

-hlO°0 

1.08660 

0.01561 

+14.0 

1.05124 

0.02170 

10.1 

1.03697 

0.01577 

14.1 

1.05161 

0.02185 

10.2 

1.03733 

0.01592 

14.2 

1.05197 

0.02200 

10.8 

1.03770 

0.01607 

14.3 

1.05234 

0.02215 

10.4 

1.03806 

0.01628 

14.4 

1.05270 

0.02230 

10.5 

1.03843 

0.01639 

14.5 

1.06307 

0.02246 

106 

1.03880 

0.01653 

14.6 

1.05344 

0.02261 

10.7 

1.03916 

0.01669 

14.7 

1  03380 

0.02276 

10.8 

1.0.3953 

0.01688 

14.8 

1.05417 

0.02291 

10.9 

1.03989 

0.01698 

14.9 

1.05453 

0.02306 

11.0 

1.04026 

0.01714 

15.0 

1.05490 

0.02321 

11.1 

1.04063 

0.01729 

15.1 

1.05627 

0.02336 

11.2 

1.04099 

0.01744 

13.2 

1.05563 

0.02351 

11.8 

1.04136 

0.01759 

15.3 

1.05600 

0.02366 

11.4 

1.04172 

0.01775 

15.4 

1.03636 

0.02381 

11.5 

1.04209 

0.01790 

15.6 

1.05673 

0.02396 

11.6 

1.04246 

0.01805 

13.6 

1.05710 

0.02411 

11.7 

1.04282 

0.01820 

15.7 

1.05746 

0.02426 

11.8 

1.04319 

0.01886 

15.8 

1.05783 

0.02441 

11.9 

1.04355 

0.01851 

15.9 

1.05819 

0.02456 

12.0 

1.04392 

0.01867 

16.0 

1.05856 

0.02471 

ia.1 

1.04429 

0.01882 

16.1 

1.05893 

0.02486 

12.2 

1.04465 

0.01897 

16.2 

1.05929 

0.02501 

12.3 

1.04.502 

0.01912 

16.8 

1.05966 

0.02516 

12.4 

1.0458S 

0.01928 

16.4 

1.06002 

0.02531 

12.5 

1.04573 

0.01948 

16.5 

1.06039 

0.02546 

12.6 

1.04612 

0.01958 

16.6 

1.06076 

0.02561 

12.7 

1.04648 

0.01973 

16.7 

1.06112 

0.02576 

12.8 

1.04683 

0.01989 

16.8 

1.06149 

0.02591 

12.9 

1.04721 

0.02004 

16.9 

1.06185 

0.02606 

13.0 

1.04758 

0.02019 

17.0 

1.06222 

0.02621 

13.1 

1.04795 

0.02034 

17.1 

1.06259 

0.02636 

18.2 

1.04831 

0.02049 

17.2 

1.06296 

0.02651 

13.3 

1.04868 

0.02064 

17.3 

1.06382 

0.02666 

13.4 

1.04904 

0.02079 

17.4 

1.06368 

0.02681 

18.5 

1.04941 

0.02095 

17.5 

1.06405 

0.02696 

13.6 

1.04978 

0.02110 

17.6 

1.06442 

0.02711 

13.7 

1.05014 

0.02125 

17.7 

1.06478 

0.02726 

13.8 

1.06031 

0.02140 

17.8 

1.06515 

0.02741 

13.9 

1.05087 

0  02156 

17.9 

1.06551 

0.02756 

60 
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TABLES. 


t. 

NamUr. 

Log. 

t. 

Number. 

I-g- 

-hl8.0 

1.06588 

0.02771 

o 
+22.0 

1.08052 

0.03363 

18.1  . 

1.06625 

0.02786 

22.1 

1.08089 

0.03878 

18.2 

1.06661 

0.02801 

22.2 

1.08125 

0.08398 

18.3 

1.06698 

0.02816 

22.3 

1.08162 

0.08408 

18.4 

1.06734 

0.02881 

22.4 

1.08198 

0.03422 

18.6 

1.06771 

0.02846 

22.6 

1.08285 

0.03437 

18.6 

1.06808 

0.02861 

22.6 

1.08272 

0.08462 

18.7 

1.06844 

0.02876 

22.7 

1.08.308 

0.03466 

18.8 

1.06881 

0.02891 

22.8 

1.08843 

0.08481 

18.9 

1.06917 

0.02906 

22.9 

1.08381 

0.08496 

19.0 

1.06954 

0.02921 

23.0 

1.08418 

0.03510 

19.1 

1.06991 

0.02936 

23.1 

1.08465 

0.08625 

19.2 

1.07027 

0.02931 

23.2 

1.08491 

0.03539 

19.3 

1.07064 

0.02965 

23.3 

1.08628 

0.03554 

19.4 

1.07100 

0.02980 

23.4 

1.08564 

0.03568 

19.5 

1.07137 

0.02995 

23.6 

1.08601 

0.035S3 

19.6 

1.07174 

0.03009 

23.6 

1.08638 

0.03598 

19.7 

1.07210 

0.03024 

23.7 

1.08674 

0.08612 

19.8 

1.07247 

0.03039 

23.8 

1.08711 

0.08627 

19.9 

1.07288 

0.03053 

28.9 

1.08747 

0.03642 

20.0 

1.07320 

0.03063 

24.0 

1.08784 

0.03656 

20.1 

1.07357 

0.03083 

24.1 

1.08821 

0.03671 

20.2 

1.07893 

0.03098 

24.2 

1.08857 

0.03686 

20.3 

1.07430 

0.03113 

24.3 

1.08894 

0.03700 

20.4 

1.07466 

0.03128 

24.4 

1.089.^0 

0.03714 

20.5 

1.07503 

0.03142 

24.5 

1.08967 

0.03729 

20.6 

1.07540 

0.03167 

24.6 

1.09004 

0.03744 

20.7 

1.07576 

0.03172 

24.7 

1.09040 

0.08758 

20.8 

1.07618 

0.03187 

24.8 

1.09077 

0^03772 

20.9 

1.07649 

0.03201 

24.9 

1.09113 

0.03787 

21.0 

1.07686 

0.03216 

25.0 

1.09160 

0.03802 

21.1 

1.07723 

0.03231 

25.1 

1.09187 

0.03817 

21.2 

1.07759 

0.03246 

25.2 

1.09223 

0.03831 

21.3 

1.07796 

0.03261 

25.8 

1.09260 

0.03846 

21.4 

1.07882 

0.08275 

23.4 

1.09296 

0.03860 

21.5 

1.07869 

0.08290 

23.5 

1.09338 

0.03876 

21.6 

1.07906 

0.08805 

23.6 

1.09870 

0.08889 

21.7 

1.07942 

0.03820  • 

25.7 

1.09406 

0.03904 

21.8 

1.07979 

0.03384 

23.8 

1.09448 

0.03918 

21.9 

1.08016 

0.08349 

25.9 

1.09479 

0.08933 
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L 

Number. 

!-» 

L 

Number. 

Log. 

-h26.0 

1.09516 

0.03918 

4-80°.0 

1.10980 

0.04524 

26.1 

1.09553 

0.03963 

80.1 

1.11017 

0.04588 

26.2 

1.09589 

0.03977 

80.2 

1.11058 

0.04532 

26.3 

1.09626 

0.03992 

80.3 

1.11090 

0.04567 

26.4 

1.09662 

0.04006 

80.4 

1.11126 

0.04581 

26.6 

1.09699 

0.04021 

80.5 

1.11163 

0.04595 

26.6 

1.09786 

0.04035 

80.6 

1.11200 

0.04610 

26.7 

1.09772 

0.04050 

80.7 

1  11286 

0.04624 

26.8 

1.09809 

0.04064 

80.8 

1.11273 

0.04688 

26.9 

1.09845 

0.04079 

80.9 

1.11809 

0.04653 

27.0 

1.09882 

0.04093 

81.0 

1.11346 

0.04667 

27.1 

1.09919 

0.04107 

81.1 

1.11388 

0.04681 

27.2 

1.09965 

0.04122 

81.2 

1.11419 

0.04695 

27.3 

1.09992 

0.04186 

81.3 

1.11456 

0.04710 

27.4 

1.10028 

0.04150 

81.4 

•  1.11492 

0.04724 

27.5 

1.10065 

0.04165 

31.6 

1.11629 

0.04788 

27.6 

1.10102 

0.04179 

81.6 

1.11566 

0.04753 

27.7 

1.10138 

0.04193 

81.7 

1.11602 

0.04767 

27.8 

1.10176 

0.04208 

81.8 

1.11689 

0.04781 

27.9 

1.10211 

0.04222 

81.9 

1.11675 

0.04796 

28.0 

1.10248 

0.04287 

82.0 

1.11712 

0.04810 

28.1 

1.10285 

0.04251 

82.1 

1.11749 

0.04824 

28.2 

1.10)21 

0.04266 

82.2 

1.11786 

0.04838 

28.3 

1.10358 

0.04280 

82.8 

1.11822 

0.04852 

28.4 

1.10394 

0.04295 

82.4 

1.11858 

0.04866 

28.6 

1.10431 

0.04309 

82.5 

1.11895 

0.04881 

28.6 

1.10163 

0.04323 

82.6 

1.11932 

0.04893 

28.7 

1.10501 

0.04338 

82.7 

1.11968 

0.04909 

28.8 

1.10341 

0.04352 

82.8 

1.12005 

0.04923 

28.9 

1.10577 

0.04367 

82.9 

1.12041 

0.04938 

29.0 

1.10614 

0.04381 

83.0 

1.12078 

0.04952 

29.1 

1.10651 

0.04395 

33.1 

1.12115 

0.04966 

29.2 

1.10687 

0.04410 

33.2 

1.12151 

0.04980 

29.3 

1.10724 

0.04424 

83.8 

1.121S8 

0.04994 

29.4 

1.10760 

0  01438 

83.4 

1.12224 

0.05008 

29.5 

1.10797 

0.04463 

83.5 

1.12261 

0.05022 

29.6 

1. 1083  4 

0.04467 

83.6 

1.12298 

0.03036 

29.7 

1.10870 

0.04482 

83.7 

1.12334 

0.05030 

29.8 

1.10907 

0.04496 

83.8 

1.12371 

0.0>0h5 

29.9 

1.10943 

0.04510 

83.9 

1.12407 

0.05079 
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t. 

Number. 

Lo«. 

1. 

Number. 

Log. 

o 
+34.0 

1.12444 

0.05094 

o 
-h37.0 

1.13542 

0.05616 

34.1 

1.12481 

0.03108 

87.1 

1.18679 

0.06530 

34.2 

1.12517 

0.05122 

87.2 

1.1S615 

0.05644 

84.3 

1.12554 

0.05136 

87.3 

1.13652 

0.06558 

34.4 

1.12590 

0.05150 

87.4 

1.18688 

0.05672 

34.6 

1.12627 

0.05164 

37.5 

1.18725 

0.03686 

346 

1. 12664 

0.05178 

37.6 

1.13762 

0.05699 

34.7 

1.12700 

0.05193 

37.7 

1.18798 

0.05618 

34.8 

1.12787 

0.06207 

37.8 

1.13835 

0.05627 

34.9 

1.12778 

0.05221 

87.9 

1.18871 

0.05641 

35.0 

1  12810 

0.06285 

38.0 

1.13908 

0.05655 

35  1 

1.12847 

0.05249 

38.1 

1.13946 

0.06669 

33.2 

1.12883 

0.06263 

88.2 

1.18981 

0.03683 

35.3 

112920 

0.03277 

38.3 

1.14018 

0.05697 

35.4 

1.12956  • 

0.03291 

38.4 

1,14054 

0.06711 

35.5 

1.12998 

0.06803 

38.6 

1.14091 

0.05725 

35.6 

1.13030 

0.05319 

88.6 

1.14128 

0.05739 

35.7 

1.13066 

0.06383 

88.7 

1.14164 

0.05758 

35.8 

1.13103 

0.05347 

88.8 

1.14201 

0.05767 

33.9 

1.13139 

0.05361 

88.9 

1.14237 

0.06781 

36.0 

1.13176 

0.03375 

89.0 

1.14274 

0.05796 

36.1 

1.13213 

0.06389 

89.1 

1.14311 

0.05809 

36.2 

1.13249 

0.05403 

39.2 

1.14347 

0.05823 

36.3 

1.13286 

0.06417 

39.3 

1.14384 

0.05887 

86.4 

1.18322 

0.05481 

89.4 

1.14420 

0.05850 

36.5 

1.13359 

0.06446 

39.5 

1.14457 

0.06864 

36.6 

1.13396 

0,05460 

39.6 

1.14494 

0.05878 

86.7 

1.13432 

0.05474 

39.7 

1.14530 

0.05892 

36.8 

1.13469 

0.05488 

89.8 

1.14667 

0.06903 

36.9 

1.13605 

0.06602 

89.9 

1.14608 

0.05919 

40 

1.14640 

0.0.">93l 

60 

1.18300 

0.07298 

41 

1.16006 

0.06072 

61 

1 .  loOOO 

0.07433 

42 

1.15372 

0.06210 

62 

1.19032 

0.07666 

43 

1.15738 

0.06848 

53 

1.19398 

0.07700 

44 

1.16104 

0.06486 

64 

1.19764 

0.07838 

45 

1.16470 

0.06621 

66 

1.20130 

0.07966 

46 

1.16886 

0.06768 

66 

1.20196 

0.08097 

47 

1.17202 

0.06898 

67 

1.20862 

0.08229 

48 

1.17568 

0.07029 

68 

1.21228 

0.06360 

49 

1.17934 

0.07164 

69 

1.21694 

0.08491 
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TABLE    XII. 

TABLE  FOR  THE  CALCULATION  OF  THE  VALUE  OF  1  +  0.00867  t. 


(. 

log. 

DiA 

t. 

log. 

Dlff. 

t. 

log. 

Diff. 

60 

0.08643 

131 

100 

0.13577 

117 

140 

0.18007 

105 

61 

0.08773 

131 

101 

0.13693 

116 

141 

0.18112 

105 

62 

0.08903 

131 

1.02 

0.18809 

116 

142 

0.18217 

106 

63 

0.09033 

130 

103 

0.18926 

116 

143 

0.18822 

105 

64 

0.09162 

129 

104 

0.14041 

116 

144 

0.18426 

104 

65 

0.09291 

129 

105 

0.14156 

115 

145 

0.18530 

104 

66 

0.09120 

129 

106 

0.14271 

115 

146 

0.18634 

104 

67 

0.09548 

128 

107 

0.14385 

114 

147 

0.18738 

104 

68 

0.09676 

128 

108 

0.14499 

114 

148 

0.18841 

103 

69 

0.09803 

127 

109 

0.14613 

114 

149 

0.18944 

103 

70 

0.09930 

127 

110 

0.14727 

114 

150 

0.19047 

103 

71 

0.10057 

127 

111 

0.14841 

114 

151 

0.19160 

102 

72 

0.10183 

126 

112 

0.14954 

113 

162 

0.19252 

102 

73 

0.10309 

126 

113 

0.15067 

113 

163 

0.19354 

102 

74 

0.10434 

125 

114 

0.15179 

112 

154 

0.19456 

102 

75 

0.10559 

125 

115 

0.15291 

112 

165 

0.19558 

102 

76 

0.10684 

125 

116 

0.16403 

112 

156 

0.19660 

102 

77 

0.10809 

125 

117 

0.15515 

112 

167 

0.19761 

101 

78 

0.10933 

124 

118 

0.15626 

111 

168 

0.19862 

101 

79 

0.11057 

124 

119 

0.15737 

111 

169 

0.19963 

101 

80 

0.11180 

123 

120 

0.16848 

111 

160 

0.20063 

100 

81 

0.11303 

123 

121 

0.15959 

111 

•  161 

0.20163 

100 

82 

0.11426 

123 

122 

0.16069 

110 

162 

0.20263 

100 

88 

0.11548 

122 

123 

0.16179 

110 

168 

0.20.')63 

100 

84 

0.11670 

122 

124 

0.16289 

110 

164 

0.20163 

'100 

85 

0.11792 

122 

125 

0.16398 

109 

165 

0.20662 

99 

86 

0.11913 

121 

126 

0.16607 

109 

166 

0.20661 

99 

87 

0.12034 

121 

127 

0.16616 

109 

167 

0.20760 

99 

83 

0.12155 

121 

128 

0.16725 

109 

168 

0.20859 

99 

89 

0.12275 

120 

129 

0.16333 

108 

169 

0.20958 

99 

90 

0.12395 

120 

130 

0.16941 

108 

170 

0.21056 

98 

91 

0.12515 

120 

181 

0.17049 

108 

171 

0.21154 

98 

92 

0.12634 

119 

132 

0.17156 

107 

172 

0.21252 

98 

93 

0.12753 

119 

133 

0.17263 

107 

173 

0.21350 

98 

94 

0.12872 

119 

184 

0.17370 

107 

174 

0.21447 

97 

95 

0.12990 

118 

135 

0.17477 

107 

175 

0.21544 

97 

96 

0.18108 

118 

186 

0.17584 

107 

176 

0.21641 

97 

97 

0.13226 

118 

137 

0.17690 

106 

177 

0.21738 

97 

98 

0.13343 

117 

138 

0.17796 

106 

178 

0.21834 

96 

99 

0.13460 

117 

139 

0.17902 

106 

179 

0.21930 

96 

60* 
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u 

log. 

Diff. 

t. 

log. 

DUZ. 

L 

log. 

Diff. 

180 

0.22026 

96 

220 

0.25706 

88 

260 

0.29027 

82 

181 

0.22122 

96 

221 

0.25793 

88 

261 

0.29178 

81  1 

182 

0.22218 

96 

222 

0.25881 

88 

262 

0.29260 

82  • 

183 

0.22814 

96 

223 

0.259b9 

88 

263 

0.29341 

81  1 

184 

0.22409 

95 

224 

0.26057 

88 

264 

0.29422 

81  1 

185 

0.22504 

95 

225 

0.26144 

87 

265 

0.29508 

81 

186 

0.22599 

95 

226 

0.26231 

87 

266 

0.29584 

81 

187 

0.22698 

94 

227 

0.26318 

87 

267 

0.29664 

80 

188 

0.22787 

94 

228 

0.26405 

87 

268 

0.29746 

81 

189 

0.22882 

95 

229 

0.26492 

87 

269 

0.29825 

80 

190 

0.22976 

94 

2.30 

0.26578 

86 

270 

0.29906 

80 

191 

0.23070 

94 

231 

0.26665 

87 

271 

0.29985 

60 

192 

0.23163 

93 

232 

0.26751 

86 

272 

0.30064 

79 

193 

0.23257 

94 

233 

0.26837 

86 

273 

0.80144 

SO 

194 

0.23350 

93 

234 

0.26922 

85 

274 

0.80224 

60 

195 

0.23143 

93 

235 

0.27008 

86 

275 

0.80303 

79 

196 

0.23536 

93 

236 

0.27094 

86 

276 

0.30383 

80 

197 

0.23628 

92 

2.37 

0.27179 

85 

277 

0.30462 

79 

198 

0.23721 

93 

238 

0.27264 

85 

278 

0.30541 

79 

199 

0.23813 

92 

239 

0.27349 

86 

279 

0.80620 

79 

200 

0.23905 

92 

240 

0.27484 

86 

280 

0.30693 

78 

201 

0.23997 

91 

241 

0.27519 

85 

281 

0.30776 

78 

202 

0.24088 

92- 

242 

0;27603 

84 

282 

0.30S56 

79 

203 

0.24180 

91 

243 

0.27688 

85 

283 

0.30983 

78 

204 

0.24271 

91 

244 

0.27772 

64 

284 

0.81011 

78 

205 

0.24.362 

91 

245 

0.27856 

84 

285 

0.31089 

78 

206 

0.24453 

91 

246 

0.27940 

84 

2?6 

0.31167 

78 

207 

0.24544 

90 

247 

0.28023 

83 

287 

0.31246 

78 

208 

0.24634 

92 

248 

0.28107 

84 

288 

0.31323 

78 

209 

0.24724 

90 

249 

0.28190 

83 

289 

0.31400 

77 

210 

0.24814 

90 

250 

0.28274 

84 

290 

0.31477 

77 

211 

0.24904 

90 

251 

0.28857 

83 

291 

0.31554 

77 

212 

0.24994 

90 

252 

0.28489 

82 

292 

0.31631 

77 

213 

0.25084 

90 

263 

0.28522 

83 

293 

0.31708 

77 

214 

0.25173 

89 

254 

0.28605 

88 

294 

0.31786 

77 

215 

0.25262 

89 

255 

0.28687 

82 

295 

0.31862 

77 

216 

0.25351 

89 

256 

0.28769 

82 

296 

0.31988 

76 

217 

0.25440 

69 

257 

0.28861 

82 

297 

0.32014 

76 

218 

0.25529 

89 

258 

0.28933 

62 

298 

0.32091 

77 

219 

0.25617 

88 

259 

0.29016 

82 

299 

0.32167 

76 
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TABLE    XIII. 

Expansion  of  Glass. 
TABLE  FOR  THE   CALCULATION  OF  THE  VALUE  OF  l+ir(<'  — 0- 


V—u 

log. 

Diff. 

t'  — I. 

Ing. 

DHL 

100 

0.00117 

200 

0.00234 

12 

110 

0.00129 

12 

210 

0.00246 

12 

120 

0.00140 

11 

220 

0.00257 

11 

180 

0.00152 

12 

230 

0.00269 

12 

140 

0.00164 

12 

240 

0.00281 

12 

150 

0.00176 

12 

250 

0.00293 

12 

160 

0.00187 

11 

260 

0.00304 

11 

170 

0.00199 

12 

270 

0.00316 

12 

180 

0.00211 

12 

280 

0.00328 

12 

190 

0.00222 

11 

290 

0.00339 

11 

TABLE    XIV. 

TABLE  FOR  THE  CALCULATION  OF  THE  WEIGHT  OF  ONE  CUBIC 
CENTIMETRE   OF  AIR. 

Weight  at  0*  =  0.0012932.  ^  =  76  c  m. 


u 

log. 

Biff 

t. 

log. 

Diff. 

o 

0 

7.11166 

o 

15 

7.08739 

161 

1 

7.11007 

159 

16 

7.08688 

151 

2 

7.10848 

159 

17 

7.08538 

160 

8 

7.10690 

158 

18 

7.08888 

150 

4 

7.10533 

157 

19 

7.09239 

149 

6 

7.10376 

167 

20 

7.08090 

149 

6 

7.10220 

156 

21 

7.07942 

148 

7 

7.10064 

156 

22 

7.a7794 

148 

8 

7.09909 

155 

23 

7.07647 

147 

9 

7.09755 

164 

24 

7.07500 

147 

10 

7.09601 

154 

25 

7.07864 

146 

11 

7.09447 

154 

26 

7.07208 

146 

12 

7.09294 

153 

27 

7.07063 

146 

13 

7.09142 

152 

28 

7.06918 

145 

14 

7.08990 

152 

29 

7.06774 

144 

Tlie  following  corrections  must  be  added  to  the  above  logarithms  when  the  barometer 
stands  higher  than  76  c.  m.,  and  subtracted  from  them  when  it  stands  lower.  The 
correction  for  tenths  and  hundredths  of  centimetres  is  found  bj  moving  the  decimal 
point  one  or  two  figures  to  the  left. 


Dlff.ino.m. 

Corr. 

Diff.  in  0.  m. 

Corr. 

Diff:  in  cm. 

Corr. 

1 
2 
3 

0.0057 
0.0114 
0.0171 

4 
5 
6 

0.0228 
0.0285 
0.0342 

7 
8 
9 

0.0399 
0.0456 
0.0313 
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TABLE    XV 

• 

EXPANSION   OF   SOLmS. 

Name  of  Sabstezioe. 

Intervmlof 
TBrnpeimtiira. 

Amoant  of  fitpaoiion. 

Dedmal  FnetloQB. 

TalgBrFnet. 

En^liBh  Flint-Glass,      .        . 

OO  to  100° 

0.00081166 

tsVf 

Glass  tube  (without  lead), 

ft     tt       a 

0.00087672 

ttVt 

Steel  (not  hardened),    . 

€t       tt          tt 

0.00107880 

Ifh- 

Steel  (hardened). 

tt     u       u 

0.00123966 

F*T 

Soft  Iron,      .... 

It     tt       tt 

0.00122046 

ir+F 

Gold 

4(        tt          It 

0.00146606 

zi^ 

Copper,         .... 

ft       tt           ft 

0.00171220 

T^T 

Brass,         .... 

tt       tt           It 

0.00186760 

T*T 

Silver, 

«        tt          It 

0.00190668 

Th 

Tin, 

ft       ft          tt 

0.00198766 

Try 

Lead, 

tt       tt          tt 

0.00284886 

Tiir 

By  Duiong  and  Petit 

Platinum,  ..... 

(Qo  to  lOOO 
(0     to  300 

0.00088420 

tiVt 

0.00276482 

"567 

ro     to  100 
■^0     to  200 

0.00086133 

ttVt 

Glass,         .... 

0.00184302 

Tir 

(o    to  300 

0.00303262 

7aF 

L:on.      ..... 

( 0     to  100 
t  0     to  300 

0.00118210 

TTTS 

•***'■*»      . 

0.00440528 

^ir 

Copper,      .... 

^  0     to  100 
(0     to  300 

0.00171820 
0.00664972 

By  Woihiston. 

Palladium,    .                .        .    |      oo  to  lOu©      |      O.OOlOOOOO      1      y^^y 

By  Brurmer.  —  Expansion  for  one  Degree. 

Ice 1       — 6o  to  oo      1       0.0000875        |        yfr 

Cubic  Expansion  determined  by  Kopp. 

Sobstanott. 

-^ ^,.  '  Cab.  Ezpan. 

Babstanoe. 

Formola. 

Cub-Sxpan. 
for  PC. 

0.000062 

Copper, 
Lead, 

Cu 

0.000051 

Fluor-spar, 

CaF 

Pb 

0.000089 

Aragonite, 

CaO,  COa 

0.000065 

Tin, 

Sn 

0.000069 

Calc-spar, 

CaO,  C0« 

0.000018 

Iron, 
Zinc, 

Fe 

Zn 

0.000037 
0.000089 

Bitter-spar, 

(       CaO,  COa      ) 
]  +MpO,CO«      J 

0.000035 

Cadminm, 
Bismuth, 

Cd 
Bi 

0.000094 
0.000040 

Iron-spar, 

(Fe(Mn.Mg)O, ) 
1           COt           J 

0.000035 

Antimony, 

Sb 

0.000033 

Heavy-spar, 

BaO,  SO3 

0.000058 

Sulphur, 

8 

0.000183 

Celcstine, 

SrO,  SOs 

0.000061 

Galena, 

PbS 

0.000068 

Quartz, 

SiOa          1 

0.000042 

Zinc-blende, 

ZnS 

0.000036 

0.000039 

Iron  pyrites, 
Rutile, 

FeSa 
TiOa 

0.000034 
0.000032 

Orthoclase, 

(       KO,  SiOs 
\  +Ala08,3SiOj 

0.000026 
0.000017 

Tin  stone, 

SnOa 

0.000016 

Soft  soda  glass, 

■  .        .        .        . 

0.000026 

Iron-plance, 

FesOa 

0.000040 

Another  sort, 

... 

0.000024 

Magnetic  iron 

Hard   potash- 

ore. 

FesO* 

0.000029 

glass, 

. 

0.000021 
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TABLE    XVI. 

VOLUME  AND  DENSITY  OF  WATER  — BY  KOPP. 


Tempers- 

Yolame  of  WtM 

Sp.  Or.  of  Water 

Yolame  of  Water 

8p.  Or.  of  Water 

tm 

(at(J°  =  l). 

(atO»-l). 

(at4«-l). 

(at*"^!). 

o 

0 

1.00000 

1.000000 

1.00012 

1 

0.99995 

1.000058 

1.00007 

0.999930 

2 

0.99991 

1.000092 

1.00008 

0.999969 

3 

0.99989 

1.000115 

1.00001 

0.999992 

4 

0.99988 

1.000128 

1.00000 

1.000000 

5 

0.99988 

1.000117 

1.00001 

0.999994 

6 

0.99990 

1.000097 

1.00008 

0.999973 

7 

0.99994 

1.000062 

1.00006 

0.999989 

8 

0.99999 

1.000014 

1.00011 

0.999890 

9 

1.00005 

0.999952 

1.00017 

0.999829 

10 

1.00012 

0.999876 

1.00025 

0.999753 

11 

1.00021 

0.999785 

1.00034 

0.999664 

12 

1.00031 

0.999OOO 

1.00044 

0.999562 

18 

1.00048 

0.999372 

1.00055 

0.999449 

14 

1.00056 

0.999445 

1.00068 

0.999322 

13 

1.00070 

0.999306 

1.00082 

0.999183 

16 

1.00085 

0.999155 

1.00097 

0.999032 

17 

1.00101 

0.998992 

1.00118 

0.998869 

18 

1.00118 

0.99S817 

1.00131 

0.998695 

19 

L00187 

0.998631 

1.00149 

0.998509 

20 

1.00157 

0.998435 

1.00169 

0.998312 

21 

1.00178 

0.99S228 

1.00190 

0.998104 

22 

1.00200 

0.998010 

1.00212 

0.997886 

23 

1.00223 

0.997780 

1.00235 

0.997637 

24 

1.00247 

0.997541 

1.00239 

0.997419 

25 

1.00271 

0.997298 

1.00284 

0.997170 

26 

1.00295 

0.997035 

1.00310 

0.996912 

27 

1.00319. 

0.996767 

1.00.i87 

0.996641 

28 

1.00347 

0.996489 

1.00365 

0.996367 

29 

1.00376 

0.996202 

1.00398 

0.996082 

80 

1.00406 

0.995908 

1.00423 

0.995787 

85 

1.00370 

40 

1.00753 

45 

1.00934 

50 

1.01177 

55 

1.01410 

60 

1.01659 

65 

1.01930 

70 

1.02225 

75 

1.02541 

80 

1.02858 

85 

1.08189 

90 

1.03340 

95 

1.08909 

100 

1.04299 
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TABLE    XVII. 


FOB  CONVERTING  DEGREES  OF  THE  CENTIGRADE  THERMOME- 
TER INTO  DEGREES  OF  FAHRENHEIT'S   SCALE. 


Gent. 

VUur. 

Cent. 

o 

—58 

Fahr. 

Cent. 

Fahr. 

Cent 

Fahr. 

Cent 

Pair. 

— loo" 

— 14S.0 

— 72*.4 

o 

—16 

-f-3°.2 

4-26° 

H-78°.8 

-hSS 

+  154°.4 

99 

146.2 

67 

70.6 

15 

5.0 

27 

80.6 

66 

136.2 

98 

144.4 

56 

68.8 

14 

6.8 

28 

82.4 

70 

158.0 

97 

142.6 

53 

67.0 

13 

8.6 

29 

84.2 

71 

159.8 

96 

140.8 

54 

65.2 

12 

10.4 

30 

86.0 

72 

161.6 

95 

139.0 

53 

68.4 

11 

12.2 

81 

87.8 

73 

163.4 

94 

137.2 

52 

61.6 

10 

14.0 

82 

89.6 

74 

165.2 

93 

183.4 

51 

59.8 

9 

15.8 

33 

91.4 

73 

167.0 

93 

183.6 

50 

58.0 

8 

17.6 

34 

98.2 

76 

168.8 

91 

181.8 

49 

56.2 

7 

19.4 

85 

95.0 

77 

170.6 

90 

130.0 

48 

54.4 

6 

21.2 

86 

96.8 

78 

172.4 

89 

128.2 

47 

52.6 

5 

23.0 

87 

98.6 

79 

174.2 

88 

126.4 

46 

50.8 

4 

24.8 

38 

100.4 

80 

176.0 

87 

124.6 

45 

49.0 

8 

26.6 

89 

102.2 

81 

177.8 

86 

122.8 

44 

47.2 

2 

28.4 

40 

104.0 

82 

179.6 

85 

121.0 

43 

45.4 

—  1 

80.2 

41 

105.8 

88 

181.4 

84 

119.2 

42 

43.6 

0 

82.0 

42 

107.6 

84 

188.2 

83 

117.4 

41 

41.8 

+  1 

88.8 

43 

109.4 

85 

185.0 

82 

115.6 

40 

40.0 

2 

33.6 

44 

111.2 

86 

186  8 

81 

113.8 

89 

88.2 

3 

87.4 

.45 

113.0 

87 

183.6 

80 

112.0- 

88 

86.4 

4 

89.2 

46 

114.8 

88 

190.4 

79 

110.2 

87 

81.6 

6 

41.0 

47 

116.6 

89 

192.2 

78 

108.4 

86 

82.8 

6 

42.8 

48 

.118.4 

90 

194.0 

77 

106.6 

35 

81.0 

7 

44.6 

49 

120.2 

91 

195.8 

76 

104.8 

34 

29.2 

8 

46.4 

50 

•  122.0 

92 

197.6 

75 

103.0 

83 

27.4 

9 

48.2 

51 

.  123.8 

93 

199.4 

74 

101.2 

82 

25.6 

10 

50.0 

52 

125.6 

94 

201.2 

73 

99.4 

31 

23.8 

11 

51.8 

53 

127.4 

95 

203.0 

72 

97.6 

80 

22.0 

12 

53.6 

54 

129.2 

96 

204.3 

71 

95.8 

29 

20.2 

13 

55.4 

55 

181.0 

97 

206.6 

70 

94.0 

28 

18.4 

14 

57.2 

56 

182.8 

93 

208.4 

69 

92.2 

27 

16.6 

15 

59.0 

57 

134.6 

99 

210.2 

68 

90.4 

26 

14.8 

16 

60.8 

68 

136.4 

100 

212.0 

67 

88.6 

25 

13.0 

17 

62.6 

59 

138.2 

101 

2I3.S 

66 

86.8 

24 

11.2 

18 

64.4 

60 

140.0 

102 

215.6 

65 

85.0 

28 

9.4 

19 

69.2 

61 

141.8 

103 

217  4 

64 

83.2 

22 

7.6 

20 

68.0 

62 

143.6 

104 

219.2 

63 

81.4 

21 

5.8 

21 

69.8 

63 

145.4 

103 

221.0 

62 

79.6 

20 

4.0 

22 

71.6 

61 

147.2 

106 

222.8 

61 

77.8 

19 

2.2 

23 

73.4 

65 

149.0 

107 

224.6 

60 

76.0 

18 

—0.4 

24 

75.2 

66 

150.8 

108 

226.4 

59 

74.2 

17 

-f-1.4 

25 

77.0 

67 

152.6 

109 

228.2 
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Cent. 

Fahr. 

Gent 

Fahr. 

Cent. 

Fahr. 

+402''.8 
404.6 
406.4 

Cent. 

Fahr. 

Cent. 

\          » 
H-302 

80S 

804 

Ffehr. 

-f-110*' 
111 
112 

+230°0 
231.8 
233.6 

-f-lSS* 
169 
160 

+316°4 
818.2 
820.0 

■4-206° 
207 
208 

-f-254* 
265 
256 

H-489.2 
491.0 
492.8 

-f-676*'.6 
677.4 
679.2 

lis 

235.4 

16.1 

821.8 

209 

408.2 

267 

494.6 

806 

681.0 

114 

237.2 

162 

828.6 

210 

410.0 

258 

496.4 

806 

682.8 

115 

239.0 

163 

825.4 

211 

411.8 

259 

498.2 

307 

684.6 

116 
117 

240.8 
242.6 

164 
165 

827.2 
829.0 

212 
213 

413.6 
415.4 

260 
261 

600.0 
501.8 

808 
809 

686.4 

688.2 

118 

244.4 

166 

830.8 

214 

417.2 

262 

608.6 

810 

690.0 

119 
120 

246.2 
248.0 

167 
168 

332.6 
834.4 

215 
216 

419.0 
420.8 

263 
264 

605.4 
607.2 

811 
312 

691.8 
693.6 

121 

249.8 

169 

886.2 

217 

422.6 

265 

609.0 

813 

695.4 

122 
123 

251.6 
253.4 

170 
171 

S3S.0 
839.8 

218 
219 

424.4 
426.2 

266 
267 

610.8 
612.6 

814 
815 

697.2 
699.0 

124 

255.2 

172 

341.6 

220 

428.0 

268 

614.4 

316 

600.8 

125 
126 

257.0 
258.8 

173 
174 

343.4 
845.2 

221 
222 

429.8 
431.6 

269 
270 

616.2 
618.0 

817 
818 

602.6 
604.4 

127 

260.6 

175 

847.0 

223 

433.4 

271 

619.8 

819 

606.2 

128 

262.4 

176 

848.8 

224 

435.2 

272 

621.6 

820 

608.0 

129 
1:^0 
131 

264.2 
266.0 
267.8 

177 
178 
179 

850.6 
852.4 
834.2 

225 
226 
227 

487.0 
488.8 
440.6 

273 
274 
275 

623.4 
525.2 
627  0 

821 
822 
823 

609.8 
611.6 
613.4 

132 

269.6 

180 

856.0 

228 

442.4 

276 

628.8 

824 

616.2 

133 
134 

271.4 
273.2 

181 
182 

857.8 
839.6 

229 
230 

444.2 
446.0 

277 

278 

680.6 
632.4 

826 
826 

617.0 
618.8 

135 

275.0 

183 

861.4 

281 

447.8 

279 

634.2 

827 

620.6 

136 

276.8 

184 

863.2 

232 

449.6 

280 

636.0 

328 

622.4 

137 

278.6 

186 

865.0 

233 

451.4 

281 

637.8 

829 

624.2 

138 

280.4 

186 

866.8 

234 

453.2 

282 

689.6 

830 

626.0 

139 

282.2 

197 

868.6 

235 

455.0 

283 

541.4 

831 

627.8 

140 

284.0 

188 

370.4 

286 

456.8 

284 

643.2 

832 

629.6 

141 

285.8 

189 

872.2 

237 

458.6 

285 

645.0 

833 

631.4 

142 

287.6 

190 

874.0 

238 

460.4 

286 

646.8 

334 

638.2 

143 
144 

289.4 
291.2 

191 
192 

875.8 
877.6 

239 

2]0 

462.2 
464.0 

287 

288 

648.6 
650.4 

836 
836 

635.0 
636.8 

145 
146 

293.0 
294.8 

193 
194 

379.4 
881.2 

241 
242 

466.8 
467.6 

289 
290 

662.2 
664.0 

837 
8.38 

688.6 
640.4 

147 

296.6 

195 

888.0 

243 

469.4 

291 

635.8 

839 

642.2 

118 

298.4 

196 

884.8 

244 

471.2 

292 

.  657.6 

840 

644.0 

149 
150 

800.2 
302.0 

197 
198 

886.6 

888.4 

245 
246 

473.0 
474.8 

293 
294 

659.4 
661.2 

841 
842 

646.8 
647.6 

151 

303.8 

199 

390.2 

247 

476  6 

295 

668.0 

843 

649.4 

152 
153 

805.6 
307.4 

200 
201 

892.0 
898.8 

248 
249 

478.4 

480.2 

296 
297 

664.8 
666.6 

844 
846 

651.2 
653.0 

151 

309.2 

202 

895.6 

250 

482.0 

298 

668.4 

846 

634.8 

15-> 
156 

811.0 
812.8 

203 
204 

897.4 
899.2 

251 
252 

483.8 
485.6 

299 
800 

670.2 
672.0 

847 
848 

656.6 
658.4 

157 

814.6 

206 

401.0 

253 

487.4 

801 

673.8 

849 

660.2 
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TABLE   XIX, 

TABLE  FOR  THE  REDUCTION  OF  THE  PRESSURE  OF  A  COLUMN 
OF  WATER  TO  A  COLUMN  OF  MERCURY. 


1 

Prasnmor 

Water, 

in  MiiUoMtreii. 

PraMonoT 

Uereuiy, 

la  MltUmetiM. 

PrMKOIV  of 

Water, 
in  UiiUmetrBS. 

rnjwur>  of 

Memiry, 

In  BOUimetm. 

Premureof 

Wat«r, 

in  Mlllimetm 

PrefCnrBOf 

Mercury, 

in  UllUmetm. 

1 

0.07 

41 

8.03 

81 

5.98 

2 

0.16 

42 

8.10 

(2 

6.05 

•        3 

0.22 

48 

8.17 

83 

6.13 

4 

0.80 

44 

8.25 

84 

6.20 

6 

0.87 

46 

8.32 

85 

6.27 

6 

0.44 

46 

8.39 

86 

6.35 

7 

0.52 

47 

3.47 

87  . 

6.-I2 

8. 

0.53 

48 

8.54 

88  ' 

6.49 

9 

0.63 

49 

8.62 

89 

6.57 

10 

0.74 

50 

8.69 

90 

6.64 

11 

0.81 

61 

8.76 

91 

6.72 

12 

0.^9 

52 

8.84 

92 

6.79 

13 

0.96 

53 

8.91 

93 

6.86 

14 

1.03 

54 

8.99 

94 

6.94 

13 

1.12 

55 

4.06 

95 

7.01 

16 

1.13 

56 

4.13 

96 

7.08 

17 

1.26 

57 

4.21 

97 

7.16 

18 

1.33 

58 

4.28 

98 

7.23 

19 

1.40 

59 

4.83 

99 

7.31 

20 

1.48 

60 

4.43 

100 

7.38 

21 

1.56 

61 

4.50 

200 

14.76 

22 

1.62 

62 

4.58 

800 

22.14 

23 

1.70 

63 

4.65 

400 

29.52 

24 

1.77 

64 

4.72 

500 

86.90        I 

23 

1.84 

65 

4.80 

600 

44.28 

26 

1.92 

66 

4.87 

700 

61.66 

27 

1.98 

67 

4.94 

800 

59.04 

28 

2.07 

68 

5.02 

900 

66.42 

29 

2.14 

69 

5.09 

1000 

73.80 

80 

2.21 

70 

5.17 

31 

2.29 

71 

6.24 

82 

2.36 

72 

5.81 

88 

2.44 

73 

5.89 

84 

2.51 

74 

5.46 

83 

2.68 

75 

5.64 

86 

2.66 

76 

5.61 

87 

2.73 

77 

5.68 

38 

2.80 

78 

6.76 

39 

2.88 

79 

5.83 

40 

2.95 

80 

5.90 

J 
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LOGARITHMS  OF  NUMBERS 

. 

1 

h 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Proportional  Parts. 

1 

\± 

11 

4 

§ 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

0000 

0043 

0086 

0128 

0170 

0212 

0263 

0294 

0384 

0874 

4 

8 

12 

17 

21 

25 

29 

33 

87 

11 

0414 

0463 

0492 

0331 

0569 

0607 

0646 

0682 

0719 

0755 

■i 

3 

11 

16 

19 

28 

26 

30!34 

12 

0792 

0828 

0864 

0899 

0934 

0969 

1004 

1038 

1072 

1106 

a 

7 

10 

14 

17 

21 

24 

28  31 

13 

1139 

1173 

1206 

1289 

1271 

1803 

1335 

1367 

1899 

1480 

y 

6 

10 

13 

16 

19 

23 

26  29 

14 

1461 

1492 

1523 

1668 

1584 

1614 

1644 

1678 

1703 

1782 

3 

^ 

9 

12 

15 

18 

21 

24 

27 

15 

1761 

1790 

1818 

1847 

1875 

1908 

1931 

1959 

1987 

2014 

?, 

G 

8 

11 

14 

17 

20 

22 

25 

16 

2041 

2068 

2095 

2122 

2148 

2176 

2201 

2227 

2253 

2279 

:i 

5 

8 

11 

13 

16 

18 

21 

24 

17 

2804 

2830 

2855 

2380 

2405 

2430 

2456 

2480 

2504 

2529 

2 

.J 

7 

10 

12 

15 

17 

20  22 

18 

2553 

2577 

2601 

2625 

2648 

2672 

2695 

2718 

2742 

2765 

2 

7 

9 

12 

14 

16 

19  21 

19 

2788 

2810 

2883 

2856 

2878 

2900 

2928 

2945 

2967 

2989 

2 

7 

9 

11 

18 

16 

18  20 

20 

8010 

8032 

8054 

8075 

8096 

8118 

8139 

8160 

8181 

8201 

2 

6 

8 

11 

13 

15 

17  19 

21 

3222 

8243 

8263 

8284 

8304 

8324 

8845 

8365 

8385 

8404 

2 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14 

16  18 

22 

3424 

3444 

3464 

8483 

3602 

8522 

8541 

8560 

3579 

8598 

2 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14 

15  17 

28 

3617 

8636 

8655 

8674 

8692 

8711 

8729 

8747 

8766 

8784 

2 

6 

9 

11 

13 

16  17 

24 

3802 

8820 

8838 

8856 

3874 

8892 

8909 

3927 

8946 

8962 

2 

9 

11 

12 

14  16 

j 

25 

8979 

3997 

4014 

4081 

4048 

4065 

4082 

4099 

4116 

4183 

2 

9 

10 

12 

14  15 

26 

4150 

4166 

4188 

4200 

4216 

4282 

4249 

4265 

4281 

4298 

2 

8 

10 

11 

13  15  . 

27 

4314 

4330 

4846 

4862 

4378 

4893 

4409 

4426 

4440 

4436 

2 

8 

9 

11 

13  14 

28 

4472 

4487 

4502 

4518 

4583 

4543 

4664 

4679 

4694 

4609 

2 

8 

9 

11 

12  14 

29 

4624 

4639 

4664 

4669 

4688 

4698 

4713 

4728 

4742 

4767 

1 

7 

9 

10 

12  13 

1 

80 

4771 

4786 

4800 

4814 

4829 

4843 

4857 

4871 

4886 

4900 

1 

7 

9 

10 

11  13 

81 

4914 

4928 

4942 

4955 

4969 

4983 

4997 

5011 

6024 

5038 

1 

4 

7 

8 

10 

11  12 

32 

5051 

5065 

6079 

5092 

5105 

5119 

5132 

6146 

6159 

5172 

1 

3 

4 

7 

8 

9 

11  12 

83 

5185 

5198 

5211 

6224 

5237 

5250 

6268 

6276 

6289 

6302 

1 

8 

6 

8 

9 

10  12 

34 

5315 

5328 

6840 

5353 

5366 

5378 

5891 

5403 

5416 

5428 

1 

8 

6 

8 

9 

10  11 

1 

35 

5441 

5468 

6465 

6478 

6490 

6502 

6614 

5527 

6589 

6551 

1 

2 

6 

7 

9 

10  11 

86 

5563 

6575 

5587 

6599 

6611 

6623 

6635 

5647 

6658 

6670 

1 

2 

6 

7 

8 

lO'll 

37 

5682 

6694 

5705 

6717 

6729 

5740 

6752 

5763 

5775 

6786 

1 

2 

6 

7 

8 

9  10 

88 

5798 

5809 

5821 

6832 

.5843 

5855 

5866 

6877 

6888 

6899 

1 

2 

6 

7 

6 

9J10 

39 

5911 

6922 

5933 

6944 

6955 

5966 

6977 

6988 

5999 

6010 

1 

2 

6 

7 

8 

9  10 

40 

6021 

6031 

6042 

6053 

6064 

6075 

6085 

o096 

6107 

6117 

1 

2 

6 

6 

8 

9  10 

41 

6128 

6138 

6149 

6160 

6170 

6180 

6191 

6201 

6212 

6222 

1 

2 

6 

6 

7 

8  9 

42 

6232 

6243 

6253 

6268 

6274 

6284 

6294 

6304 

6314 

6325 

1 

2 

6 

6 

8  9 

43 

6335 

6345 

6355 

6365 

6375 

6385 

6395 

6405 

6415 

6425 

1 

2 

5 

6 

8|  9 

44 

6435 

6444 

6454 

6464  6474 { 

6484 

6493 

6508 

6513 

6522 

1 

2 

5 

6 

8,  9 

45 

6332 

6542 

6551 

6561 

6571 

6580 

6590 

6599 

6609 

6618 

1 

2 

3 

6 

8;  9 

46 

6628 

6637 

6646 

6656 

6665 

6675 

6684 

6693 

6702 

6712 

1 

2 

6 

6 

7  8 

47 

6721 

6780 

6739 

6749 

6738 

6767 

6776 

6785 

6794 

6803 

1 

2 

5 

6 

7  8 

48 

6812 

6821 

6830 

6839 

6848 

6857 

6866 

6875 

6884 

6898 

1 

2 

4 

5 

7  8 

49 

6902 

6911 

6920 

6928 

6937 

6946 

6955 

6964 

6972 

6981 

1 

2 

4 

6 

6 

7 

« 

50 

6990 

6998 

7007 

7016 

7024 

7038 

7042 

7050 

7039 

7067 

1 

2 

4 

6 

6 

7  8 

51 

7076 

7084 

7093 

7101 

7110 

7118 

7126 

7135 

7143 

7152 

1 

2 

4 

5 

6 

7.  8 

52 

7160 

7168 

7177 

7185 

7193 

7202 

7210 

7218 

7226 

7285 

1 

2 

• 

4 

6 

6 

l\    7 

53 

7243 

7251 

7259 

7267 

7275 

7284 

7292 

7300 

7308 

7316 

1 

2 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

6     7 

54 

7324 

7332 

7340 

7348 

7356 

7361 

7372 

7880 

7888 

7396 

1 

2 

2 

8 

4 

5  6i  6  T|J 
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LOGARITHMS  OF  NUMBERS 

• 

ll 

0 

7404 

1 
7412 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Proportional  Parts. 

1 

i 

I 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

7419 

7427 

7436 

7448 

7461 

7469 

7466 

7474 

a 

2 

6 

7 

56 

7482 

7490 

749T 

7505 

7518 

7620 

7628 

7586 

7648 

7561 

2 

2 

6 

7 

67 

7559 

7366 

7574 

7582 

7689 

7697 

7604 

7612 

7619 

7627 

2 

6'  7 

58 

7634 

7642 

7649 

7657 

7664 

7672 

7679 

7686 

7694 

7701 

2 

«.  "^ 

1  59 

7709 

7716 

7723 

7731 

7738 

7745 

7762 

7760 

7767 

7774 

2 

6,  7 

60 

7782 

7789 

7796 

7803 

7810 

7818 

7825 

7882 

7839 

7846 

2 

6  6 

61 

7853 

7860 

7868 

7876 

7882 

7889 

7896 

7908 

7910 

7917 

2 

6'  6 

62 

7924 

7931 

7938 

7946 

7962 

7959 

7966 

7978 

7980 

7987 

2 

«!  «l 

63 

7933 

8000 

8007 

8014 

8021 

8028 

8036 

8041 

8048 

8066 

2 

6 

64 

8062 

8069 

8075 

8082 

8089 

8096 

8102 

8109 

8116 

8122 

2 

6 

65 

8129 

8186 

8142 

8149 

8156 

8162 

8169 

8176 

8182 

8189 

2 

^ 

6 

66 

8195 

8202 

8209 

8215 

8222 

8228 

8236 

8241 

8248 

8264 

2 

6 

67 

8261 

8267 

8274 

8280 

8287 

8293 

8299 

8806 

8812 

8819 

2 

6 

68 

8325 

8881 

8888 

8844 

8851 

8867 

8368 

8870 

8876 

8882 

2 

5;  6 

69 

8388 

8395 

8401 

8407 

8414 

8420 

8426 

8482 

8489 

8446 

2 

5'  6 

70 

8451 

8457 

8463 

8470 

8476 

8482 

8488 

8494 

8500 

8606 

2 

6 

71 

8513 

8519 

8525 

8531 

8637 

8548 

8549 

8656 

8561 

8667 

2 

6 

72 

8373 

8579 

8586 

8591 

8597 

8603 

8609 

8616 

8621 

8627 

2 

2 

6  6 

73 

8633 

8689 

8645 

8661 

8657 

8663 

8669 

8675 

8681 

8686 

2 

2 

6  6 

74 

8692 

8704 

8710 

8716 

8722 

8727 

8738 

8739 

8746 

i 

2 

5'  5 

75 

8761 

8756 

8762 

8768 

8774 

8779 

8786 

8791 

8797 

8802 

2 

2 

5'  6 

76 

8806 

8814 

8820 

8825 

8831 

8887 

8842 

8848 

8864 

8859 

2 

2 

5,  6 

77 

8865 

8871 

8876 

8882 

8887 

8893 

8899 

8904 

8910 

8915 

2 

2 

4  5 

78 

8921 

8927 

8932 

8988 

8943 

8949 

8964 

8960 

8966 

8971 

2 

2 

4  5 

79 

8976 

8982 

89?7 

8993 

8998 

9004 

9009 

9015 

9020 

9026 

2 

2 

80 

9031 

9036 

9042 

9047 

9033 

9058 

9068 

9069 

9074 

9079 

2 

2 

81 

9085 

9090 

9098 

9101 

9106 

9112 

9117 

9122 

9128 

9188 

2 

2 

:  82 

9138 

9143 

9149 

9154 

9169 

9165 

9170 

9175 

9180 

9186 

2 

2 

•^ 

»3 

9191 

9196 

9201 

9206 

9212 

9217 

9222 

9227 

9232 

9288 

2 

2 

** 

84 

9243 

9248 

9253 

9258 

9263 

9269 

9274 

9279 

9284 

9289 

2 

2 

85 

9294 

9299 

9304 

9309 

9316 

9320 

9325 

9330 

9835 

9840 

2 

2 

86 

9345 

9330 

9355 

9360 

9865 

9370 

9376 

9880 

9885 

9890 

2 

2 

_ 

4 

*' 

87 

9895 

9400 

9405 

9410 

9416 

9420 

9426 

9480 

9485 

9440 

0 

2 

8 

88 

9445 

9450 

9455 

9460 

9465 

9469 

9474 

9479 

9484 

9489 

0 

2 

8 

89 

9494 

9499 

9504 

9509 

9518 

9518 

9323 

9528 

9588 

9638 

0 

2 

3 

, 

90 

9542 

9547 

9552 

9537 

9562 

9566 

9571 

9576 

9581 

9686 

0 

2 

8 

91 

9590 

9595 

9600 

9603 

9609 

9614 

9619 

9624 

9628 

9683 

0 

2 

2 

8 

92 

9688 

9643 

9647 

9632 

9637 

9661 

9666 

9671 

9675 

9680' 

0 

2 

2 

8 

93 

9685 

9689 

9694 

9699 

9708 

9708 

9718 

9717 

9722 

9727 

0 

2 

2 

8 

94 

9731 

9736 

9741 

9745 

9750 

9764 

9759 

9768 

9768 

9778 

0 

2 

2 

^ 

8 

93 

9777 

9782 

9786 

9791 

9795 

9S00 

9805 

9809 

9814 

9818 

0 

2 

2 

96 

9823 

9827 

9882 

9836 

9841 

9845 

9860 

9854 

9859 

9863 

0 

2 

2 

97 

9868 

9872 

9877 

9')81 

9886 

9890 

9894 

9899 

9903  9908{ 

0 

2 

2 

^ 

98 

99^2 

99V7 

9921 

9926 

9930 

9934 

9939 

9948 

9948 

9952 

0 

2 

2 

[  99 

9963 

9961 

9965 

9969 

9974 

9978 

9988 

9987 

9991 

9996 

0 

2 

2 

!i 
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ANnLOGAKITHMS.                   1 

11 

Proportional  Parts. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

■    1 

1014 

1016 

1 

ll> 

4 

i   6 

7.8  9 

.00 

1000 

1002 

1005 

1007 

1009 

1012 

1019 

1021 

"o 

0 

.;.i 

2;  2  2 

.01 

1023 

1026 

1028 

1030 

1033 

1035 

1038 

1U40 

1042 

1045 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2  2!  2 

.02 

1047 

1050 

1052 

1054 

1057 

1059 

1062 

1064 

1067 

1069 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

«  « 

.00 

1072 

1074 

1076  1079 

1081 

1084 

1086 

1089 

1091 

1094 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

a  s 

.04 

1096 

1099 

1102 

1104 

1107 

1109 

1112 

1114 

1117 

1119 

0 

1 

1 

2 

2 

a  »  i 

.05 

1122 

1125 

1127 

1130 

1132 

1135 

1138 

1140 

1143 

1146 

0 

1 

2 

2 

1 

2  2  i 

.06 

1148 

1151 

1153 

1156 

1159 

1161 

1164 

1167 

1169 

1172 

0 

1 

2 

2'  2'  2 

.07 

117^ 

1178 

1180 

1183 

1186 

1189 

1191 

1194 

1197 

1199 

0 

1 

2 

2;  2  2 

.03 

1202 

1205 

1208 

1211 

1213 

1216 

1219 

1222 

1225 

1227 

0 

1 

2 

2  2 

3 

^9 

1230 

1233 

1236 

1239 

1242 

1245 

1247 

1250 

1253 

1256 

0 

^ 

1 

2 

2I  2 
1 

3 

.10 

1259 

1262 

1265 

1268 

1271 

1274 

1276 

1279 

1282 

1285 

0 

l'  1 

1 

2 

2<, 

3 

.11 

1288 

1291 

1294 

1297 

1300 

1303 

1306 

1309 

1312 

1315 

0 

_ 

ll  1 

2 

2 

2  8 

3 

.12 

1318 

1321 

1324 

1327 

1330 

1334 

1337 

1340 

1343 

1346 

a 

l'  1 

2 

2 

2;  8 

3 

.13 

1349 

1352 

1355 

1358 

1361 

1365 

1368 

1371 

1374 

1377 

0 

l'  1 

1 

2 

2 

2  3 

3 

.14 

1380 

1384 

1387 

1390 

1393 

1396 

1400 

1403 

1406 

1409 

0 

1 '  1 

2 

2 

2  3 

3 

.15 

1413 

1416 

1419 

1422 

1426 

1429 

1432 

1435 

1439 

1442 

0 

1  1 

2 

2 

U 

3 

.16 

1445 

1449 

1452 

1455 

1459 

146:1 

1466 

1469 

1472 

1476 

0 

^!  * 

2  2 

2  3  8! 

.17 

1479 

1483 

1486 

1489 

1493 

1496 

1500 

1503 

1507! 1510 

0 

lj  1 

I 

2  2 

2  3 

3 

.18 

1514 

1517 

1521 

1524 

1528 

1531 

1535 

1538 

1542  1545 

0 

2  2 

2  3 

3 

.19 

1549 

1552 

1556 

1560 

1563 

1567 

1570 

1574 

1578  1581 

0 

1 

2  2 

3  3 

1 

3  : 

.20 

1585 

1589 

159% 

1596 

1600 

1603 

1607 

1611 

1614  1618 

0 

1 

2  2 

3!  3 

3 

.21 

1622 

1626 

1629 

1633 

1637 

1641 

1644 

1648 

1652  1656 

0 

2 

2,  2 

3  3  3 

.22 

1660 

1663 

1667 

1671 

1675 

1679 

1683 

1687 

1690  1694 

0 

2 

2  2 

3  3  3  , 

!  23 

1698 

1702 

1706 

1710 

1714 

1718 

1722 

1726 

1730  1734 

0 

2 

2  2 

3,  3  4  i 

.24 

1738 

1742 

1746 

1750 

1754 

1758 

1762 

1766 

1770  1774 

0 

2 

2 

2 

3  3 

4 

.25 

1778 

1782 

1786 

1791 

1795 

1799 

1803 

1807 

1811  1816 

0 

2 

2 

2 

3  8 

.26 

1820 

1824 

1828 

1832 

1837 

1841 

1845 

1849 

1854  1858 

0 

2 

2 

3 

3'  3 

4  1 

.27 

1862 

1866 

1871 

1875 

1879 

1884 

1888 

1892 

1897  1901 

0 

2 

2 

3 

3,  3 

4  i 

.28 

1905 

1910 

1914 

1919 

1923 

1928 

1932 

1936 

1941  1945 

0 

2 

2 

3 

3,  4 

.29 

1950 

1954 

1959 

1963 

1968 

1972 

1977 

1982 

1986  1991 

1 

0 

2 

2 

3 

'  * 

.30 

1995 

SOOO 

2004 

2009 

2014 

2018 

2023 

2028 

2032 

2037 

0 

2 

2 

3 

3' 4 

! 

31 

2042 

2046 

2051 

2056 

2061 

2065 

2070  2075 

2080 

2084 

0 

2 

2 

3 

3  4 

32 

2089 

2094 

2099 

2104 

2109 

2113 

2118  2123 

2128 

2133 

0 

2 

2  3 

3  4 

.33 

2138 

2143 

2U8 

2153 

2158 

2163 

2168'  2173 

2178 

2183 

0 

i;  2 

2 

8 

3  4 

1  4  1 

.34 

2188 

2193 

2198 

2203 

2208 

2213 

2218  2223 

2228 

2234 

1 

I 

2  2 

3 

3 

\  *\  »  ■ 

1^5 

2239 

2244 

2249 

2254 

2259 

2265 

2270  2276 

2280 

2286 

1 

2  2 

3 

3 

1 
4  4 

5 

j  .36 

2291 

2296 

2301 

2307  2312 

2317 

2323, 2328 

2333 

2339 

1 

2I  2 

3 

3 

4|  4 

5 

.37 

2344 

2350 

2355 

2360,  2366 

2371 

2377,  2382 

2388 

2393 

2 

2 

3 

3 

^ 

* 

4 

5 

38 

2399 

2404 

2410 

2415  2421 

2427 

2432!  2438 

2443 

2449 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

5  , 

.39 

2455 

2460 

2466 

2472  2477 

2483 

2489'  2495 

2500 

2506 

> 

2 

2 

3 

3 

5 

5 

.40 

2512 

2518 

2523 

2529  2535 

2541 

2547 

2553 

2559 

2564 

2 

3 

4 

5'  5 

.41 

2570  2576 

2582 

2588  2594 

2600 

2606 

2612 

2618 

2624 

2 

3 

4 

4!  S'  5 

.42 

2630  2636 

2642 

2649  2655 

2661 

2667 

2673 

2679 

2685 

1 

2 

3;  4 

5;  6 

.43 

2692  2698 

2704 

2710  2716 

2723 

2729 

2735 

2742 

2748 

• 

3 

S|  4 

* 

5 

6 

.44 

2754 

2761 

2767 

2773 

2780 

2786 

2793 

2799 

2805 

2812 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

.45 

2818 

2825 

2831 

2838 

2844 

2851 

2858 

2864 

2871 

2877 

» 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

.46 

2884 

2891 

2897 

2904!  2911 

2917 

2924 

2931 

2938 

2944 

2;  3 

3 

4 

*|  5 

6 

A7 

2051 

2958 

2965 

2972;  2979 

2985 

2992 

2999 

3006 

3013 

) 

2*  3 

3  4 

5  s 

6 

.48 

3020 

S027 

3034 

3011  < 3048 

3055'  3062 

3069  3076 

3083 

1 

2*  3 

<    * 

5  6 

6  1 

.49 

3090!  3097 

8105 

3112  3119 

8126<  3133 

8141 ' 3148 

3155 

1 

2  3 

4!  4 

5!  e!  6 
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ANTILOGARITHMS. 

1 

II 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Proportional  Parts. 

1 

!| 

1 

4 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

4 
4 

4 
4 

4 

6 

4 
5 
5 
5 
5 

7 
s 

I 

6 

8  9 

.50 
.51 
.52 
.53 
.54 

3162 
3236 
3311 
3388 
3467 

3170 
3243 
3319 
3396 
3475 

8177 
3251 
3327 
3404 
3483 

3184 
3258 
3334 
3412 
3491 

3192 
3266 
3342 
3420 
3499 

3199 
3273 
3350 
3428 
3508 

3206 
3281 
3357 
3436 
3516 

3214 
3289 
3365 
3443 
3524 

3221 
3296 
3373 
3451 
3532 

3228 
3504 
3381 
3459 
3540 

5 

2 
2 
2 

S 
8 

3 
2 

2 

I 

6 
6 
6 

]   ' 

.55 
.56 
.57 
.58 
.59 

3548 
3631 
3715 
3802 
8890 

3556 
3639 
3724 
3811 
3899 

3565 
3648 
3733 
3819 
3908 

3573 
3656 
3741 
3828 
3917 

3581 
3664 
3750 
3837 
3926 

3589 
3673 
3758 
3846 
3936 

3597 
3681 
3767 
3855 
3945 

3606 
3690 
3776 
3864 
3954 

3614 
3698 
3784 
3873 
3963 

3622 
3707 
3793 
3882 
3972 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

I 
I 

3 

I 

4 
4 

4 
4 

4 
4 
5 

5 

I 

5 
5 

6 
6 
6 
6' 

7  7 

7\    8 
7  8 
7I  8 

7.  8 

.60 
.61 
-.62 
.63 
.64 

8981 
4074 
4169 
4266 
4365 

3990 
4083 
4178 
4276 
4375 

3999 
4093 
4188 
4285 
4385 

4009 
4102 
4198 
4295 
4395 

4018 
4111 
4207 
4305 
4406 

4027 
4121 
4217 
4315 
4416 

4036 
4130 
4227 
4325 
4426 

4046 
4140 
4236 
4335 
4436 

4055 
4150 
4246 
4345 
4446 

4064 
4159 
4256 
4355 
4457 

2 
2 
2 

2 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

4 

4 
4 
4 

4 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

6 
7 

7 
7 
7 

1    1 

7  S\ 

8  9  J 
8  9 

8  9 
8  9 

.65 
.66 
.67 
.63 
.69 

4467 
4571 
4677 
4786 
4898 

4477 
4581 
4688 
4797 
4909 

4487 
4592 
4699 
4808 
4920 

4498 
4603 
4710 
4819 
4932 

4508 
4613 
4721 
4831 
4943 

4519 
4624 
4732 
4842 
4955 

4529 
4634 
4742 
4853 
4966 

4539 
4645 
4753 
4864 
4977 

4550 
4656 
4764 
4875 
4989 

4560 
4667 
4775 
4887 
5000 

2 
2 
2 

I 

3 
3 

4 
4 

4 
4 
5 

I 

5 
6 
6 

6 
6 

7 
7 
7 

7 

7 
8 
8 
8 

8  9  ( 

9  10 
9  10 
9  10 
9  10 

.70 
.71 
.72 
.73 
.74 

5012 
6129 
5248 
5370 
5495 

5023 
5140 
5260 
5383 
5508 

6035 
5152 
5272 
5395 
5521 

6047 
5164 
5284 
5408 
5534 

5058 
5176 
6297 
5420 
5546 

5070 
5188 
5309 
5433 
5559 

5082 
5200 
5321 
5445 
5572 

5093 
5212 
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.76 
.77 
.78 
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5623 
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6026 
6166 

5636 
6768 
5902 
6039 
6180 

5649 
5781 
5916 
6053 
6194 

5662 
5794 
5929 
6067 
6209 

6675 
5808 
5943 
6081 
6223 

5689 
5821 
5957 
6095 
6237 

5702 
5834 
5970 
6109 
6252 

6715 
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6124 
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6934 
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6637 
6792 
6950 
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6501 
6653 
680S 
6966 

6368 
6516 
6668 
6823 
6982 

6383 
6531 
6683 
6839 
6998 

6397 
6546 
6699 
6855 
7015 

6412 
6561 
6714 
6871 
7031 

6427 
6577 
6730 
6887 
7047 

6442 
6592 
6745 
6902 
7063 
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7079 
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7413 
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7261 
7430 
7603 
7780 

7112 
7278 
7447 
7621 

7798 

7129 
7295 
7404 
7638 
7816 

7145 
7311 
7482 
7656 
7834 

7161 
7328 
7499 
7674 
7852 

7178 
7345 
7516 
7691 
7870 

7194 
7362 
7534 
7709 
7889 

7211 
7379 
7551 
7727 
7907 

7228 
7396 
7568 
7745 
7925 
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.91 
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7943 
8128 
8318 
8511 
8710 

7962 
8147 
8337 
8531 
8730 

7980 
8166 
8356 
8551 
8750 

7998 
8185 
8375 
8570 
8770 

8017 
8204 
8395 
8590 
8790 

8035 
8222 
8414 
8610 
8810 

8054 
8241 
8433 
8630 
8831 

8072 
8260 
8453 
8650 
8851 

8091 
8279 
8472 
8670 
8872 

8110 
8299 
8492 
8690 
8892 

2 
2 
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2 
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4 
4 
4 
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6 
6 
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8 
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9 
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12 

12 

1 

13 
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14 
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16  18 
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.95 
.96 
.97 
.98 
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8913 
9120 
9333 
95.^0 
9772 

8933 
9141 
9154 
9572 
9795 

8954 
9162 
9376 
9594 
9817 

8974 
9183 
9397 
9616 
9840 

8995 
9204 
9419 
9638 
9863 

9016 
9226 
;;I41 
9661 
9886 

9036 
9247 
9462 
9683 
9906 

9057 
9268 
9484 
9705 
9931 

9078 
9290 
9506 
9727 
9954 

9099 
9311 
9528 
9750 
9977 

2 
2 
2 
2 
S 

4 
4 
4 
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1 

1 
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CONSTANT  LOGARITHMS. 

Ar.  Oo. 
LogultfaiM.        LofuithaA 

^^.Ircumf.  of  circle  when  R  =  h    (^     =   1.5708)  0.196 1199  9.803  8801 

u      u     a        «<     2)  =  1,    (»    =   8.1416)  0.4971499  9.5028501 

Area  of  circle  when  i2«==l,          (ir     =   8.1416)  0.4971499  9.502  8501 

a    u      a         u     DH—i^         (i     =   ^-7854)  9.895  0899  0.1049101 

a    u      u         u     (ji^i^          (1  _   0.0796)  8.9007901  1.099  2099 

Surface  of  sphere  when  1^=1,    (4tr  =  12.5664)  1.099  2099  8.900  7901 

**      "       <*         «     2>«=1,    (it    =   8.1416)  0.4971499  9.5028501 

u      a       a         u(7a_i^(!_   0.3183)  9.502  8501  0.4971499 

Solidity  of  sphere  when  ^  =  1,    (^^=   4.1888)  0.6220886  9.377  9114 

a       a      u.        «2y»-.i^(«_   0.5286)  9.718  9986  0.2810014 

'*       «      <*         «       Crsl,    (i^=   0.0169)  8.227  5490  1.772  4510 

Log.  of#«,                                      (ir«   =9.86960)  0.9942997  9.005  7003 

Intensity  of  gravity  at  Paris,          {g     =9.80960)  0.9916513  9.008  3487 

«        "       **      inLat.45%     {g     =9.80604)  0.9914937  9.008  5063 

"       «      on  Equator,     (g     =9.78062)  0.9903664  9.009  6336 

Length  of  seconds  pendulum  at  Paris,  (/  =  0.99392)  9.997  3515  0.002  6485 

No.  of  seconds  in  a  day,                                (86400)  4.9365137  5.063  4863 

Specific  Gravity  of  Mercury,                       (13.596)  1.138  4112  8.8665888 

Mean  height  of  Barometer,                       (76  cm.)  1.8808136  8.1191864 

Ck)rre8ponding  air  pressare  on  c.  m.S       (1,033.296)  3.014  2248  6.9857752 
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Absolute  Weight.    (See  Weight) 
Absorption  of  gnses  by  solids,  879. 

**  ^*  "  laws  of,  881. 

"  "        by  liquids.    {See  Solu- 

"  of  liquids  by  solids,  863»  fbility.) 

Absorption-Meter,  402.    Analysis  of  mixed 

.   ga.<es  by,  409. 

Acceleration,  definition  of,  28* 

"  of  gravity,  65. 

Action  and  reaction,  law  of,  49. 
Adhesion,  842.    {And tee  Osmose.) 
"         between  gases,  412. 
"  "        liquids,  888. 

"  **      and  gases,  891. 

**        solids,  842. 
"  "    and  gases,  879, 888. 

"  "  "      »*    riquids,844. 

"        phenomena  of,  classified,  342. 
Air.    (See  AtiAosphere.) 
Air-Pump,  with  valves,  829. 
**  without  valves,  826. 

**  degree  of  exhaustion,  827. 

Air-Thermometer,  538.   ( See  Thermoscope. ) 

"  Regnault's,  684. 

Alcoometer,  Gay-Lussac'a,  264. 
Alloys,  expansion  in  solidifying,  668. 

"       melting-point  of,  660. 
Alumina,  crvstillization  of,  120. 
Analo;::ies  of  Nature,  9. 
Annealing,  207,  211. 

of  glass.  212. 
Antimony,  ratio  or  crystalline  axes  of,  122. 
Arago  ana  Dulong,  experiments  on  Mari- 
otte\s  law,  298. 
**  "  experim*ents  on  tension 

of  aqueous  vapor,  676. 
Archimcdes*3  Law,  236. 

"  "      demonstration  of,  287. 

"  **      illustration  of,  236. 

Arsenic,  crystallization  of,  120. 
Arsenioua  Acid,  crystallization  of,  120. 
Artesian  Wells,  233,  647. 
Aspirator,  325,  392. 
Atmosphere,  buoyancy  of,  268. 
**  dew-point  of,  641. 

"  effects  of  expansion  of,  640. 

**  pressure  of,  266.  279. 

"  probable  limit  of,  807. 

"  '        relative  humidity  of,  640. 
"  waves  of,  286. 

Atomic  Theory,  110. 
Atoms,  size  of,  Boscovisch^s  opinion  of,  110. 

"  "       Newton's  opinion  of,  110. 

Attraction  of  Earth.    {See  Gravity.) 

62 


Axes  of  crystals,  121, 128. 
"    lateral  and  vertical,  123. 
**    ratio  in  cr\''stalB  of  antimony,  122. 
"         "  *  **  bichromate  of  pot- 

ash, 124.       [122. 
"         "  "  carbonate  of  lime, 

"  "  "  g>7>sum,  128.  [124. 

"         "  "  sulphate  of  copper, 

"  "  "  "        iron,  128. 

»*  "  "  sulphur,  128. 

"         "  "  tin,  122. 

"    similar,  126. 

Babinet,  formula  of,  805. 
Balance,  accuracy  and  sensibility  of,  102. 
**        centre  of  gravity  of,  how  adjusted, 
"        degree  of  sensib'ility  of,  106.    [101. 
"       description  of,  100. 
"        hydrostatic,  248. 
"        regarded  as  a  lever,  101. 
"  "  **    pendulum,  102.    [94. 

"       Bpring,  indicates  absolute  weight, 
Balloons,  270. 

"        ascensional  force  of,  271. 
Barometer,  Aneroid,  285. 

"  Bourdon's  metallic,  190. 

**  common,  284. 

»*  Fortin's,  282. 

"  history  of,  276. 

**  oscillations  of,  286. 

"  Regnault's,  280. 

"  theory  of,  278. 

*'  used  m  measuring  heights,  804. 

"  "      meteoroiosy,  287. 

"  various  uses  of,  286. 

Barometrical  Observations,  corrected  for  ca- 
pillarity, 284, 866. 
"  "         corrected  for  tem- 

perature, 284, 611. 
Bevelling,  181. 
Bichromate  of  potash,  ratio  of  crystalline 

axes  of^  124. 
Billiards,  illustrative  of  elasticity,  201. 
Bodies,  collision  of  unelastic,  49. 

**  "         elastic,  196. 

Bodv,  definition  of,  8. 
Boiler.    (See  Steam-BoUer.) 
Boilmg-Point,  determination  of,  669. 

"  infiuenced  by  pressure,  666, 

"  table  of,  666.  [677. 

"  of  water,  666. 

"  "       effect  ofsalts  on,  668. 

"  ••       infiuenced   by  con- 

taining vessel,  668. 
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Botlinff-Point,  use  In  measuring  heights,  567. 
Boracic  Acid,  how  used  in  crystallizing,  120. 
Boscoviflch^s  opinion  of  atomic  theory,  110. 
Bourdon.  {See  Barometer  and  Manometer.) 
Buoyancy  of  gases,  268. 

**  "  Rquids,  286,  24T. 

Bramah*s  Press,  220. 
Br^guet*s  Metallic  Thermometer,  604. 
Britaimia  Bridjee,  expansion  of,  608. 
Brittleness,  definition  of,  206. 
Brix,  latent  heat  of  yapors,  604. 
Bronze,  tempering  of,  212. 
Bunsen,  absoiption-meter,  402. 

"       solution  of  gases  in  liquids,  898. 

**       specific  gravity  of  gases,  671.    By 
effusion,  414. 

**       tension  of  condensed  gases,  693. 

**       volume  of  gases,  679. 

Caohiard  de  la  Tour,  experiments  on 

dense  vapors,  601. 
Calcite,  hardness  of  faces  of,  210. 

"       ratio  of  crystalline  axes  of,  122. 
^      rhombohedrons  of,  152. 
Capillarity,  846. 

**         absorption  of  liquids  by  porous 
sohds,  868. 

"         amount  of  pressure,  861. 

"         effects  of  pressure,  862. 

**         form  of  meniscus,  847,  049. 

"         general  phenomena  of,  846, 864. 

'*  Illustrations  of,  868,  862. 

"         influence  of  temperature  on,  860. 

**         numerical  laws  of,  866. 

**         pressure  resulting  from  molecu- 
h&r  forces,  849. 

"         verification  of  laws  of,  867. 
Capillary  Tubes,  height  of  liquid  in,  854, 

•*         Plates,  857, 859.  [858, 860. 

Carbonate  of  soda,  laws  of  its  solubility,  876. 

"         »*  lime.    (See  Calcite.) 
Carbonic  Acid,  condensation  of,  596,  609. 
Cathetometer,  186,281. 
Cements,  848. 
Centre  of  Gravity,  properties  ofi  60. 

**  "        position  of,  61. 

**        oscillation,  definition  and  proper- 
ties of,  70. 

"        pressure,  220,  240. 
Centigrade  Thermometric  Scale,  486. 
Centrifugal  force,  79. 

"  *•      at  equator,  82. 

•*  **      measure  of,  SO. 

"  "      modifying  gravity,  81. 

Centripetal  force,  78. 
Charcoal,  absorption  of  gases  by,  880. 
Chemical  Change,  distinguished  from  solu- 
tion, 871. 

"        Physics,  definition  of,  6. 
Chemistry,  how  distinguished  from  Physics, 

**         the  three  questions  of,  6.         [6. 
Chimney,  theory  of.  641. 
Cleavage,  laws  of,  206. 

''        planes  of,  119,  204. 
Clock,  description  of,  72. 
Coefiicient  of  absorption  of  gases.  892. 

**         "  compressibility  of  liquids,  217. 

*•'         *•  conduction  of' heat,  669. 

"         **  cubic  expansion,  492. 

"         »*  elasticity,  186. 

**         "  expansion  of  gases,  628. 


Coefiicient  of  expansion  of  water,  627. 

"         "  '*       of  mercury,  610, 614. 

'*         *'  linear  expansion,  491. 
Cohesion,  119,  842. 
Coinage,  208. 
CoUision  of  elastic  bodies,  196. 

**       ^  unelastic  bodies,  49. 
Column.    {See  Mercury  Column.) 
Combustion,  heat  from,  649. 
Components  and  Resultants,  88. 
Compressibility  of  gases,  115,  278,  648. 
«  ^        laws  of,  287. 

««  **        limit  to,  801. 

*'  "   (SeeMariotte'sLaw.) 

*«  of  liquids,  215. 

^  of  matter,  illustrations  of, 

Condensation  of  gases,  692.  [118. 

**  ^*       apparatus  of  batte- 

rer, 598. 
«  "       apparatus  of  Thilo- 

rier,  596. 
" '  '•        by  cold,  593. 

"  **       by  pressure,  694. 

"  **        Faraday*s       experi- 

ments on,  699. 
•«  "       Faraday's     method, 

696.  [648. 

"  '*       heat  resulting  from. 

Condensed  Gases,  boiling-points  of,  592. 
♦•  »•      freezing-points  of,  599. 

"  *»      latent  heat  of,  609.   [610. 

**  •'      low   temperature     tram, 

*'  "      maximum  tension  of^  593, 

"*  '*      table  of,  696.  [695. 

Condensing-Pump,  888.      / 
Conduction  of  Ueat,  coefficients  of,  669. 
"  ^        Ulustrations  of,  666. 

"  "in  crystals,  656. 

"  "in  gases.  657. 

"  "  *♦    Grove's  experi- 

ments on, 657. 
**  ''in  liquids,  657. 

"  "  ••     Despretz*s  ex- 

periments on,  657. 
"  •*       in  liquids,   Rumford's 

experiments  on,  657. 
**  "in    solids,    conductors 

good  and  badj  654. 
"  "in  solids,  expenments 

'  of  Wiedmann   and 

Franz,  656. 
"  "in  solids,  Ingenhousz*s 

apparatus,  666. 
"  "        in  soUds,  laws  of,  656. 

"  "        in  various  metals,  656. 

Co-ordinates,  definition  of,  20 
Copper,  tempering  of,  212. 
Cornish  Boiler,  616. 
Coulomb,  laws  of  elasticity,  192. 
Couples,  definition  of  mochanical,  47. 
Cryophorus,  609. 
Crystal,  axes  of,  121. 
"       centre  of,  124. 
"        definition  of,  121. 
"       parameters  of  planes  of,  124. 
"       planes  of,  121. 
*'       similar  axes  of,  126. 
"  "      planes  of,  126. 

"       size  of.  121. 
"        (See  Form.) 
Crystalline  form,  119. 
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Crystalline  form,  i^lentity  of,  defined,  188. 

"  structure,  119. 

Crystallizstion,  process  of,  119. 

"  water  of,  872. 

Crystallography,  119.  ' 

*♦  terms  of,  121. 

Crystals,  cleayage  of,  11»,  204. 

"       conduction  of  heat  in,  656. 

**        determination  of,  176. 

"        expansion  of,  498. 

**        groups  of,  its. 

•*       irregularities  of,  170. 

**        models  of,  182. 

"       modifications  of,  181, 176. 

**  "  laws    governing, 

*^       simple  and  compound,  129.    [182. 

"        symbols  of,  128. 

"        systems  of,  121, 176. 

"        tWin,  178. 

"        {See  Form.) 

Dalton*s  Apparatns  for  tension  of  yapors, 
672. 

"        Laws,  688. 
DanielPs  Hygrometer,  648. 
Densimeter,*  262. 
Density,  definition  of,  18.    (See  Mass.; 

"  *     how  related  to  weight,  91. 
De«pretz,  conduction  of  heat  in  liquids,  667. 

"        expansion  of  water.  628,  626,  649. 

**        experiments  on  Mariotte*8  Law, 
291. 
Dew,  theory  of,  668. 
Diffusion  bottles,  419. 

»*        tube  of  Graham,  420. 

^       of  gases,  419. 

"  "        Dalton's  theonr  of,  422. 

"  "        illustrations  of;  423. 

'<        of  liauids,  888.  [884. 

"  "      Graham^s  experiments  on, 

"  «      illustrations  of,  884. 

"  "      laws  of,  886. 

«*  **      (See  Osmose). 

•      Dimorphism,  184. 

Distillation,  process  of,  688. 
Dividing  engine,  448. 
Divisibility  of  matter.    {See  Matter.) 
Ductility,  206. 

"        order  of,  207. 
Dnlong  and  Petit,  experiments  on  expansion 
of  mercury,  608, 614. 
**      specific  heat  of  gases,  488,  480. 
*♦      {See  Arago.) 
Dynamics,  definition  of,  84. 

Earth,  centre  of  gravity  of,  84. 
**       eccentricity  of,  88. 
"       origin  of  form  of,  86. 
"       spheroidal  figure  of,  88. 
Effusion  of  gases,  412.  [418. 

"       **      "      experiments  of  Graham, 
u       u      u      law  of,  414. 
u       u      u      Qgg   In   determining  Sp. 
Gr.,414. 
Elastic  bodies,  collision  of,  196. 
Elasticity,  coefi&cient  of.  186. 
"         definition  of,  116. 
**         limite  of,  116, 198. 
^        limited  and  unlimited,  116. 
•*         of  compression,  187. 
"         «»  crystals,  196. 


Elasticity  of  flexure,  187. 

**         "       "        applications  of,  189. 
"         "  liquids,  116,  216. 
»«         ♦*  solids,  186. 
"         "  tension,  laws  of,  186. 
»  «  torsion,  191. 

u         u       u       applications  of,  198. 
"  «        "        laws  of,  192. 

*'       perfect  and  imperfect,  116. 
"        varieties  of,  116. 
Elements,  chemical  definition  of,  8. 
Engine,  dividing,  448. 

^*      steam,  616  et  $ea. 
Equilibrium,  mechanical,  definition  of,  84. 
**  of  floating  bodies,  242. 

*•  of  liquids,  228.  [62. 

**  stable,  unstable,  and  nentml. 

Expansion,  coefficient  of,  491. 
"        force  of,  499. 
•*       by  heat,  480. 
«         **      "     cubic,  481, 492. 
"         «*      **     linear,  481, 491. 
**       heat  absorbed  in,  476,  480. 
**        of  gos^s,  628. 
"         "      *'      expansion  of  air,  640. 
"         "      "      air-thermometer,  688. 
**         '*      "      air-pyrometer,  689. 
"         "      **      coefficients  of,  628. 
"         "      "      general  laws  of,  532. 
"         **      "      methods   of  determin- 
ing, 680. 
"  "    liquids,  607. 

"         "        **      above     the     boiling- 
point,  619. 
"         <*       "      absolute   and   appar- 
ent, 607. 
*♦         **       "      change  of  rate  with 

temperature,  617. 
**         **       **      experiments  of  Drion, 

619. 
"         "       **      experiments  of  Kopp, 

616. 
"         **       "      experiments  of  Pierre, 

616. 
"         "        **      formula   for   alcohol, 
ether,    and   oil    of 
turpentine,  618. 
"         "       "      represented  by  curves, 

618. 
"         "  solids,  494. 
"         "      **      applications  of,  604. 
•'         "      **      determination  of  cubic, 
496, 616.  [494. 

"         **      "      determination  of  linear, 
•♦         "      **      case  of  crystals,  498. 
"         **      •*  "      glass,  497, 498. 

"         "      **      experiments  of  Kopp, 

496. 
"         "      "     experiments  of  La  Place 

and  Lavoisier,  494. 
"         »»      «      fllustrations  of,  600. 
"         •*      '*      order  of  compressibili- 
ty and  expansibility, 
497. 
•*         "      *«      related  to  ftasibiUty, 497. 
u        u     u     variation  with  temper- 
ature, 407. 
"         "  mercury,  608. 
"         »*        "      coefficients  of,  610. 
**        **       **      correction   of  barom- 
eter, 611. 
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Expansion  of  mertnry,  dc^ormination  of  ab-' 
i^olute,  508. 

**  "  "  determination  of  ap- 
parent, 518.       [510. 

"         •*       **      empirical  forraiila  of^ 

*•  "  **  method  of  determin- 
ing absolnte,  Dnlong 
and  Petit,  608,  Reg- 
nanlt,  509. 

"  •*  "  Relation  between  ap- 
parent and  absolute, 
515. 

"         **  water.  620. 

»•         **      "      curve  of,  521, 524. 

"         «      **      coefficient  of,  527. 

"  **  "  determination  of  maxi- 
mum density,  522. 

"  MM  empirical  formiUiB  for, 
526. 

"  **  ♦*  experiments  of  De«- 
prctz,  528. 

**  **  "  experiment«ofPliicker 
and  Geisslcr,  523. 

"  "  "  point  of  maximum  den- 
Bitv,  520. 

"  *»  •*  (5€«  Maximum  Density.) 
Extension,  definition  of,  10. 

'*       how  measured,  11. 

Fahrenheit,  thermometric  scale  of,  485. 
Famduv,  experiments  on  condensed  gases. 

595,  599. 
Floating  bodies,  laws  of,  241. 
Fluidity,  definition  of.  216. 
Force,  chan^  of  point  of  application,  88. 
''     definition  of  mechanical,  32. 
**     intensity  and  quantity  of,  87,  58. 
**     laws  governing  direction  of,  82. 
*'     living,  52. 
"     measure  of,  84. 
"     moving,  87.    ( See  Momentum. ) 
"     origin  of  idea  of,  6. 
**     synonymous  with  volition,  7. 
"     unit  of,  86,  93. 
Forces,  centre  of  parallel.  48 

**      centrifugal  and  centripetal,  77. 
*'      composition  of,  38,  42. 
"  «  *»  pnmllel,  48, 47. 

"      decomposition  of,  40. 
"      illui^tration  of  parallel,  46. 
"      parallelogrnm  of,  89. 
**      represented  by  Iine«,  38. 
**      acting  in  the  "same  direction,  result- 
ant of,  39. 
Forces,  Molecular,  117,  342.  [861,  352. 

"  "        pressure  exerted  by,  849, 

Form,  crystalline,  119.  127. 
"      dominant  and  secondary,  130. 
"      essential  and  accidental,  119. 
**      hemihedrnl,  128. 
"      holohedral.  127. 
"      principal,  148, 161, 153, 169. 
**      tetartohedml,  129,  166. 
"*■      (See  Hemihedrnl  and  Holohedral.) 
Forms  of  crystals.    Dimetric,  142.    Hexago- 
nal, 147.    Monoclinic,  163.    Monometric, 
132.    Triclinic,  168.    Trimetric,  158. 
Formulae :  — 

Absolute  expansion  of  mercury,  509. 

"         weight,  87. 
Air-thermometer,  586  -  589. 


Eonnnls:  — 

Air-pump,  827,  828. 

Analysis  of  gases  by  absorption,  411 

Apparent    expansion    of   mercurv, 

518, 514.  • 

Apparent  and  absolute  coefficient  of 
expansion,  515. 
.  Ascensional  force  of  balloon,  272. 
Barometrical  observations  connected 

for  temperature,  511,  512. 
Capillarity,  ^7,  858. 
Centrifugal  force.  80-88. 
Coefficient  of  expansion  and  specific 
gravity,  496.  [516. 

Coefficient  of  expansion  of  solids, 
Collision  of  elastic  bodies,  196-198. 
"         unelastic  bodies,  49 -51. 
Compensating  pendulum,  506. 
Conauction  of  neat,  659. 
Correction  of  thermometric  observa- 
tions, 449. 
Couples.  47. 

Decomposition  of  forces,  41. 
Density  and  weight,  91. 
Dimensions  of  safety-valve,  620. 
Eliiision  of  gases,  415. 
Elasticity  of  flexure,  188. 
**  tension,  IE 6. 

»*  torsion,  192. 

Expansion  by  heat,  492, 498. 
"         o'f  gases,  529. 
"  "      determination  of. 

Heat  of  fusion,  560.  [581,  532. 

Hydrometer,  261,  252. 
Intensity  of  gravity,  65. 

"  "         at  different  lati- 

tudes, 77. 
La  Place's  and  Babinet's,  805. 
Latent  heat  of  steam,  607. 
Mariotte's  flask,  823,  824. 
**         law,  287,  2&8. 
Mass  and  density,  18. 
Measure  of  forces,  36. 
Measurement  of  height  bv  barome- 

eter,  304,  806. 
Momentum,  87. 
Parallel  forces,  46. 
Parallelograin  of  forces,  40. 
Pendulum,  68,  69,  78,  75,  76. 
Person's  law,  561,  568. 
Power  or  ouantity  of  a  force,  58. 
Pressure  or  atmosphere,  279. 

liquids,  219,  227,  232. 
Psychrometer,  644. 
Reiiductiou  of  thermometric  scales, 
486.  446. 
"         of  volumes  of  gases  to 
standard  prest^ure,  314. 
"         of  volume  of  moist  gases, 
637. 
Relative  and  absolute  weight,  95.  [96. 
Relative  specific  weight  and  density, 
Relative  specific  weight  and  relative 

weight,  96. 
Relative  weight  and  mass,  05,  96. 
Safety-tubes,  816,817. 
Size  of  thermometei^bulb,  446. 
Solution  of  gases,  894. 

"     of  m Ixed  gases,  406, 407, 409. 
Solubility' of  salts,  867. 
Specific  gravity,  247-249,  267. 
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Spocific  gravity  and  masa,  92. 
Sp.  Gr.  and  specific  u-eight,  92. 
"       and  weight,  91. 
"       of  gases,  678. 
'*       of  liquids  corrected  for  tem- 

perature,  666. 
'*       of  solids  corrected  for  tem- 
perature, 668. 
"       of  vapors,  676,  676. 
^       referred  to  air  and  water,  98. 
"       weight  and  volume,  92. 
Specific  heat  of  gases  under  constant 
volume,  481. 
'*  "    method  of  mixture,  468. 

Specific  weight,  90. 
Svphon,  821.  [686. 

'Tension  and  temperature  of  vapors, 
"  "    volume  of  vapors,  688. 

"       of  aeneous  vapor,  681. 
Uniform  motions,  23. 
Uniformly  accelerated  motion,  24,  26. 

"     '  retarded  motions,  26,  27. 
Variation  of  gravity  with  height,  86. 
Velocity  of  sound,  482. 
Volume  of  alcohol,  etc.,  618. 
"      of  gases,  681. 
"      of  raercurv,  611. 
"      of  water,  627.  [670. 

Weight  of  gas,  reduced  for  latitude, 
"     of  one  T7jr«  of  gas,  668, 669, 
"     of  bodies  in  air,  269. 
Woolf 's  apparatus,  819,  320. 
Franklin,  on  absorption  of  heat,  663. 
French  System  of  Weights,  89. 
Freezing  mixtures,  666. 
**       point,  648. 
**         •*      of  water,  649. 
«         "  "     effect  of  salto  on,  649. 

Friction,  heat  of,  648. 
Fulcram,  97. 
Furnace,  hot-air,  642. 
Fusion  of  solids,  648,  663    (See  Melting  and 

Freezing  Points,  aiui  Heat  of  Fusion.) 
Fusion  of  solids,  vitreous,  548.  (657. 

**  **       change  of  volume  attending, 

Galtleo,  proposition  of  composition  of  ve- 
locities, 28. 
Gallon,  imperial,  14. 
Gases,  absorption  of,  by  solids,  879. 

"      compressibility  of,  116,  278,  287. 

"      condensation  of.  (iS««  Condensation.) 

"      conduction  of  heat  by,  667. 

"      definition  of  quantity  of,  894. 

"      direction  of  pressure  of,  265. 

"      effusion  of.    (See  Effusion.)        [116. 

♦*      elasticity  of,  perfect  and  unlimited, 

*^      expansion  of.    (See  Expansion.) 

«      fluidity  of,  268. 

"      formation  of  vapor  in,  636. 

**      how  distinguished  from  liquids,  278. 

"  "  "  vapors,  686. 

**      mechanical  condition  of,  263. 

"      method  of  weighing,  270. 

*'      passage  of,  through  membranes,  426. 

"      permanent  elasticity  of,  274. 

"      pressure  due  to  graVitv,  266. 

**      solubilitv  of.    {See  SolubilitvO 

**      specific  gravity  of,  93,  273,  670. 

**      tension  of,  definition,  263. 

62  • 


Gases,  transmission  of  pressure,  264. 
"      transpiration  of,  417. 
"      volume  of,  679.    (&«  Weighing  and 

Measuring.) 
**  **         how  reduced  to  standard 

pressure,  313. 
"  "         moist,  how  reduced,  637. 

"      weight  of,  270,  667. 
Gasometers,  ^14. 

Gav-Lussac,  solubility  of  sulphate  of  soda, 
,     874, 876. 

Geometry,  subject-matter  of,  11. 
Glass,  aimealing  of,  212. 
"      expansion  of,  at  different  tempera- 
tures, 498.  499. 
Glauber  Salts.    (See  Sulphate  of  Soda.) 
Gold-Leaf,  illustrates  divisibility  of  matter, 
"  manufacture  of,  206.  [109. 

Goniometer,  Application,  177. 
"  Beflective,  178. 

"  "  Babinet's,  183. 

"  "  Haidinger's,  183. 

"  "  Mitscherlich's,  182. 

"  "  Budberg's,  182. 

"  "  Suckow^  183. 

"  "  WoUaston's,  179. 

Goniometry,  Miller's  method  of,  181.     [384. 
Graham's  experiments  on  diffusion  of  liquid^, 
"  "  **    of  gases,  420. 

**  **  effusion,  413. 

**  "  osmose,  389. 

"  "  transpiration,  417. 

Grailich  and  Pekarek^s  Sclerometer,  209. 
Gramme,  definition  of,  89. 
Grassi,  on  compressibility  of  liquids,  217. 
Gravitation,  law  o^  86. 
Gravity,  acceleration  of,  66. 

"        Borda's  and  Cassinl''a  experiments 

on,  74. 
"        causes  of  variation  of  earth's,  77. 
"        centre  of,  60. 
"        definition  of,  56. 
"        direction  of  earth's,  67. 
"        intensity  of,  64. 
"  "  how  measured,  66. 

"  "  represented  by  ^,  65. 

"        irregularities  of;  77. 
"        measured  by  pendulum,  73. 
**        point  of  application  of  earth's,  68. 
"        proportional  to  quantity  of  matter, 
"        resultant  of  forces  of,  69.  (65. 

**        value  of,  at  different  latitudes,  76. 
"        varies  with  distance,  86. 
"        (See  Specific  Gravity.) 
Gypsum,  form  of  crystals  of,  174. 

"         ratio  of  crystalline  axes  of,  123. 

Hallstrom,  expansion  of  water,  628. 
Hardness,  definition  of,  208. 
"         how  measured,  208. 
"         of  crystals,  209, 
"         scale  of,  209. 
**         sclerometer,  209. 
Heat,  a  repulsive  force,  118. 
"     absorbed  by  expansion,  476,  480. 
^     an  expansive  force,  430. 
"     central,  647. 
"     definition  of,  426. 
"     mechanical  equivalent  of,  484,  683. 
"     theories  of,  426. 
"     (See  Conduction,  Badiant,  &  Sources.) 
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Heat  of  Fusion,  666. 

"  *^       fireezing  mixtare,  666. 

»'  ^       how  determined,  669. 

**  "        Person's  law,  660. 

Hemihednd  Forms,  128, 186,  188, 146,  149, 
Hemi-octahedrons,  168.  [161, 167. 

Hemi-prisms,  166. 
Uemttiopes.  174. 

Holohedial  Form.  127, 188, 142, 147. 168, 168. 
Hoplcins,  effect  of  pressure  on  meltin^iK>tnt, 
Hydrometer,  249.  [660. 

''  Baum^'s,  268. 

«  Fahrenheit's,  26L 

»  Nicholson's,  260. 

^  Rousseau's,  266. 

Hydiostatio  Balance,  248. 

''  Paradox,  228. 

"  Press,  220. 

Hygrometer,  689. 
'      ''  DanieD's,  648. 

*<  Delnc's,  646. 

^  Hair,  646. 

<<  Regnault's,  642. 

•*  Saussure's,  646. 

''  Wetrbulb,  644. 

Hygrometry,  686. 

'*  Dalton's  laws,  688. 

^  dew-point,  641. 

*'  drying  apparatus,  646. 

^  formation  of  mixed  vapon,  688. 

"  "        of  vapor  in  air,  686. 

*<  relative  humidity  of  air,  640. 

**  tension  of  vapor  in  air,  686. 

**  volume  of  moist  gases,  how  re- 

duced, 687. 
Hypothesis,  how  related  to  law,  7. 

Impexetrabiutt,  definition  of,  19. 
India-rubber,  adhesion  of,  848. 

^*  used  for  joints,  848. 

Inertia,  definition  of,  82. 
Iodine,  crystallization  of,  120. 

Joule,  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  484, 
688. 

Katbr,  experiments  on  the  pendulum,  12,71. 
Kilogramme,  origin  and  history  of,  16. 
Kll no-diagonal  axis.  128, 164. 
Kopp,  change  of  volume  In  fusion,  661. 

"     cubic  expansion,  406. 

**     expansion  of  liquids,  616. 

*'■     volume  of  water  at  different  tempera- 
tures, 626. 

La  Place,  formula  ot  806. 

"  velocity  oi  sound,  482. 

Latent  Heat    {See  Heat  of  Fusion.) 
Latent  Heat  of  Vapor,  608. 

**  ^       application  In  case  of 

steam,  611. 
"  •*        Brix's  experiments  on, 

**  **        cryophorus,  609.    [604. 

"  **        determination  of,  608. 

<*  ^       illustrations  of,  608. 

"  **        in  equal  voIumef«,  606. 

**  **        in  steam    at   different 

temperatures,  606. 
**  **       Leslie^s  experiment  on, 

609. 
•*  "       porous  water-jars,  608. 


Latent  Heat  of  Vapor,  Begnaulf  a  eneri 
ments  on,  607. 
**•  *"      solid  carbonic  acid,  610. 

^  "^     spheroidal  condition  of 

liquids,  611. 
•*  "      Watt's  theory,  606. 

Latitude,  Tariatkui  of  gravity  with,  76. 

*<  *"       of  weight  of  gases  with, 

670. 
Lavoisier  and  Laplace,  measorement  of  lin- 
ear expansion,  494. 
Law,  criterion  of  its  validity,  8. 
*"    Dalton's,  688. 
«    definition  of,  7. 
"•    Mariotte's,  287. 
'*    nature  of  a  physical,  7,  800. 
*<    of  gravitation,  86. 
"    Person's,  660. 
"    relation  of,  to  Divine  Hind,  7. 
"    Watt's,  606. 
Laws  of  capillarity,  866. 
**       cleavajre,  206. 
'*       crystaUine  symmetry,  182. 
^       dlfiusion  of  gafie5i,  420. 
"  **  Equids,  8t8. 

**        Dulong,  484,  489. 
"<        elaattcity,  186. 
""       liquid  equQibrium,  229. 
"  ^      pressure,  227. 

**       solution  of  gases,  892. 
**        torsion,  192. 
"       transpiration,  417. 
Length,  units  of,  English,  11.    French,  14. 
Leslie's  experiment,  609. 
Lever,  arms  of,  98. 

^     conditions  of  equilibrium  of,  98. 
"     general  theory  of,  97. 
"     fliree  kinds  of,  97. 
Leverage,  definition  of,  100. 
Light,  plane  of  polarization  rotated  by  crvs- 

tals,  162, 167. 
Liquid  state,  117. 

Liquids,  adhesion  to  solids.    (See  Solids.) 
**        centre  of  pressure  of,  220. 
^        charactenstic  properties  of,  216. 
**       compressibili^  o^  114,  216. 
^       difiiision  o^«888.    {See  DiilVision.) 
**       direction  or  pressure  of,  219. 
*"        elasticity  of,  116,  216. 
^       expansion  of.    (See  Expansion.) 
**        how  distinguished  from  gases.  278. 
**       laws  of  buoyancy  of,  286  -  247. 
«'  ''       equilibrium  of,  228  -  232. 

"  **       pressure  of,  224  -  227. 

*'       ifiechanical  condition  of,  216. 
"       pressure  due  to  gravity,  228. 
"       principle  of  Archimedes,  285. 
"       specific  gravity  of,  247  el  je^.,  686. 
**       spheroidal  condition  of,  861. 
^        transmission  of  pressure,  218. 
''       volume  of,  666.   (See  Weighing  and 
**  Measuring.) 

Litre,  17. 

Locomotive  Boiler,  618. 
**  Engine,  628. 

Loewel's  experiments  on  solubflityof  caibo- 
nateofsoda,876. 
"  **  on  solubility  or  sul- 

phate of  soda,  874. 
**  **  on  supersaturated  so- 

lutioDs,  878. 
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Makbo-diaookal  Axes,  128. 
MaUeability,  206. 

»*  order  of,  207.  [208. 

"  variatioDa   with    temperature, 

Maoometer,  Regnault's,  808. 

*'  metallic,  of  Bourdon,  189. 

'<  witli  confined  air,  810. 

Marcet*s  Globe,  674. 
Mariotte*B  Flask,  828. 

**        Law,  application  of,  801. 

"  ''   deviations  from,  290, 299, 682, 

686,602. 
*'  ^   experiments  on,  Arago  and 

Dulong,  298. 
**  "  "  DespretjE,  291. 

«  "  «         Natterer,299. 

"  "  "  Oersted,  290. 

"  "  "         Regnault,  296. 

"  "    history  of,  290. 

"  "    illustrations  of,  288. 

^  "^    relation  to  expansion  of  gas- 

es, 682,  686. 
"^  ''    statement  of,  287. 

Mass,  definition  of,  18. 
"     relation  to  density,  18. 
"     unit  of,  91. 
Matter,  compressibility  of,  118. 
^        definition  of,  8. 

**       divisibility  of,  an  accidental  prop- 
erty, 109. 
**       essential  nature  ofj  not  understood.  8. 
**  ^*       and  accidental  properties 

of,  10. 
**        expansibility  of,  118. 
"       (i^eneral  and  specific  properties  of,  8. 
**        illustrations  of  its  porosity,  110. 
"       physical  and  chemical  properties,  6. 
Maximum  density  of  water,  620. 

"  "  "       effects   of  salts 

on,  626. 
"  "  "       history   of   dis- 

covery of.  622. 
******       important  bear- 
ings of,  626. 
Measure,  English  system  of,  11.  {See  Yard.) 

**       French  svstem  of,  its  history,  14. 
Measuring.    (See  Weighing  and  Measuring.) 
Mechanics,  subject-niatter  of,  82. 
Melting-Pomt,  648. 

**  effiBct  of  pressure  on,  660. 

**  of  alloys,  determination  of. 

Meniscus,  form  of,  847,  849.  [664. 

Mercurial  Thermometers,  482. 

**  **  arbitrary  scale,  446. 

**  **  calibration  of,  448. 

**  **  change  of  zero-point, 

*'  **  comparison   of  dif- 

ferent, 489. 
**  **  construction  of  staih- 

dard,  442. 
**  **  defects  of,  486. 

**  **  filling  of,  488. 

**  **  graduation  of,  488. 

**  **  observations,      how 

corrected,  448. 
**  **  size  of  bulb  of,  446. 

Mercury  column,  how  measured,  280. 

**  **        expansion  of     {See  Ex- 

pansion.) 
Metaoentre,  definition  of,  244. 


Metals,  crystallization  of,  120. 
Metre,  an  arbitnuT'  measure,  16. 

**      origin  and  histonr  of,  14. 

**      subdivisions  of,  17. 
Mitscherlich,  expansion  of  crystals,  498. 

**  goniometer,  182. 

Modifications  of  crystals,  181. 

*»  *^  laws  of;  182. 

Mohs^s  scale  of  hardness,  209. 
Molecular  forces,  two  classes  of,  117.    (See 

Forces.) 
Moment,  definition  of,  100. 
Momentum,  definition  of,  87. 
Motion,  a  relative  term,  21. 

*^       an  essential  property  of  matter,  21. 

**        compound,  27. 

**       curvilinear,  how  resulting,  29. 

**       origin  of  idea  of.  21. 

**        parallelogram  or,  27. 

**       possible  in  several  directions  at  once, 

**        uniform,  and  varying.  28.  [22. 

**        uniformlv  accelerated,  28. 

♦*  *'      '  retarded,  26. 

[698. 

Nattereb,  apparatus  for  condensing  gases, 

**  experiments  on  compressioility 

of  gases,  299. 

Newton,  discovery  of  law  of  gravitation,  87. 

**        formula  for  velocity  of  sound,  482. 

**       opinion  on  atomic  theory,  110. 

Ortho-diaoonal  Axis,  128. 
Osmometer,  887. 
Osmose,  387. 

**       explanation  of,  888. 

**        Graham's  experiments  on.  889. 

**       how  allied  to  chemical  affinity,  891. 

Pakametbbs  of  crystalline  planes,  124. 
Pendulum,  amplitude  of  oscillation,  68. 

**  BessePs  experiments  on,  76. 

**  Borda^s   and    Cassini*s   experi- 

ments on,  74,  76. 

**  centre  of  oscillation  of,  70. 

**  definition  of,  66. 

**  formula  of,  68,  69. 

**  Harriflon's  gridiron,  606. 

**  how  affected  by  the  air,  76. 

**  iaochronism  of,  68. 

**  Kater*s  experiments  on,  12,  71. 

**  laws  of  oscillation  of,  69. 

**  Martinis  compensation,  606. 

**  measure  of  force  of  gravity,  78. 

**  **        of  time,  71. 

**  simple  and  compound,  66,  69. 

**  theory  of,  67. 

**  virtual  length  of,  70. 

Physical  changes,  how  distinguished  from 
chemical,  4. 

**       properties,  how  distinguished  from 
chemical.  6. 
Physics,  how  distinguished  fh>m  Chemistry, 
Planes  of  cleavage,  119.  (b. 

*•         simQar,  126, 176. 

**         symbols  of  crystalline,  128. 

**         terminal  and  basal,  169. 
Plumb-Line,  use  of,  67. 
Pneumatic  Trough,  811,  680. 
Polyhedron,  121. 


Polymorphism,  184. 
Pores,  size  of,  Herschel's 


opinion,  118. 
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Porosity,  110. 

"        Florentine  experiments  on,  112. 

*'         UliutrationB  of,  111. 

^        implies  compressibility,  118. 
Position  of  a  body,  how  defined,  20. 

"       origin  or  idea  of,  20. 
Pound,  Troy  and  Avoirdupois,  90. 

"      United  States  standard,  90. 
Power  of  a  force,  87,  62. 
Pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  266. 

"  **  "  measured  by  ba- 

rometer, 279. 

Radiaut  Heat,  661. 

**  "        absorption  of,  662. 

^  **       analogous  to  light,  661. 

**  "        emission  of,  668.         [868. 

**  "        Franklin's     experiments, 

^  "       freezing  water  by  radia^ 

tion,  664. 

"  "       hotbeds,  664. 

**  "       laws  of,  661. 

"  "       phenomena  of  dew,  668. 

**  "       radiation  of  cold,  661. 

"  "       reflection  of,  662. 

**  ^       transmission  through  me- 

dia, 662. 
Refrigerator,  648. 
Begnault,  comparison  of  thermometers,  489. 

^        determination  of  tension  of  va- 
pors, 676.  T296. 

"        experimento  on   Mariotte's   law, 

"  "  on  specific  heat,  466, 

[467,469,471,474,476. 

"        hygrometer,  642. 

"        hygrometry,  644,  646. 

**        latent  heat  of  aqueous  vapor,  607. 

"        method  of  weighing  gases,  270. 

"        specific  gravity  of  ga^es,  667. 

"  «  "    '  of  vapors,  676. 

"        weight  of  gases,  667. 
Relative  Weight.    {See  Weight) 

"       specific  weight,  96. 
Rest,  a  relative  term,  21. 
Rhombohedron,  149. 
Rolling-Mill,  206. 
Rumford,  conduction  of  heat  in  liquids,  667. 

"         heat  of  friction,  648. 
Rupert^s  Drops,  212. 
Rupture,  resistance  to,  201. 
^*        Ulw  of,  202. 

SAFtTY-TUBES,  theory  of,  816. 

"        valve,  619. 
Savart,  elasticity  of  crystals,  196. 
Scalenohedron,  168. 
Sclerometer,  209. 
Section,  principal,  161,  169. 
Set,  definition  of,  116, 194. 
Silliman,  diffnaion  apparatus,  428. 
Similar  axes,  126. 

''      edges,  181. 

"      planes,  126, 176. 

**      solid  angles,  181. 
Siphon,  theory  of,  320. 
Solid  state,  117. 
Solids,  absorption  of  liquids  by  porous,  868. 

"  "  of  gases  by,  879. 

"      adhesion  between,  842. 

"  "       to  liquids,  Gay-LuBsac's  ex- 

periments, 846. 


Solids,  characteristic  properties  of,  119. 
"^      compx«8sibUity  of;  118. 
**      oonauction  of  heat  in,  666. 
M      elasticity  of,  unperfect  and  limited, 
**      fusion  of.    (See  Fusion.)  [116. 

"      porosity  of,  110. 
"      specific  gravity  of;  91,  247, 662. 
"      volume  of,  664. 

**      weight  of.  87, 100, 661.    (/8m  Weigh- 
ing and  Measuring.) 
Solubility  of  carbonate  of  soda,  876,  877. 
'*         of  sulphate  of  soda,  872  -  376. 
^         of  gases,  causes  of  variation,  896. 
^  (*        coefficient  of  absolution, 

892. 
"  **        determination  of  coeffi- 

cient, 898. 
"  "        ejTO^ession  by  empbical 

formulas,  893. 
''  *"        mixed  gases,  406.  [394. 

**  "        variation  with  pressure, 

"  **        variation  with  tempera- 

ture, 893. 
"  "        {See  Absorption-Meter.) 

^        of  solids,  curves  of,  867. 
"  "        determination  of,  869. 

**  **        empirical   formulsD   of, 

866. 
^  *'        uninfluenced  by  fusion, 

869. 
"  "        variation  with  tempera- 

ture, 866. 
Solution,  how  distinguished  from  chemical 
change,  871. 
^       of  gases,  892. 
*"       of  solids  in  liouids,  866. 
^       Bupersaturatea,  876. 
Sources  of  Heat,  647. 

"  "      central  heat,  647. 

"  "      calculations  of  Fourier,  647. 

"  "      chemical,  649. 

"  **      condensation,  648. 

**  "      friction,  648. 

"  "      percussion,  648. 

"  "      sun,  647. 

Sp.  Gravity,  91,  247. 
"  bottle,  247. 

"  methode  of  determining,  247- 

267. 
^  of  gases,  98,278.  [414. 

**  **       determined  by  efiusion, 

"  "       referred  to  air,  98. 

^  relation  to  specific  weight  in 

Froich  system,  92. 
Sp.  Heat,  464. 

of  gases,  476,  478. 
"  u       under   constant  pressure, 

477. 
"  "       under  constant  pressure, 

does  not  vary  with  tem- 
perature or  prewnre,  477. 
"  "       under    constant    volume, 

480. 
"  <*       under    constant    volume, 

determination  from  ve- 
locity of  sound,  482. 
"  »»       under*  constant    volume, 

Dulong's     experiments, 
488. 
**  "       under    constant    volume, 

Duloug*a  laws,  484,  489. 
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Sp.  Heat  of  platinum,  and  determination  of 
nigli  temperatures,  478. 
"*       of  solids  and  liquids.  466. 
**  connected  with  their  chem- 

ical equivalents,  471. 
**  determination  of,  466,  467. 

^  greater  in  liquids  than  in 

solids,  476. 
**  greatest  in  water,  476. 

**       of  the  elements,  466. 
*'       unit  of  heat,  464,  472. 
Sp.  Weight,  00. 

«  relative,  96. 

Spheroidal  condition  of  liquids,  861,  611. 
**  "  Boutigny's    experi- 

ments, 618. 
"  **  illustrations  of,  614. 

**  **  temperature  in,  612. 

"  "      freezing  of  water  in,  614. 

Spirit-Level,  282. 
Spring-Balance,  94, 189. 
Standards  of  measure.  ( See  Yard  and  Metre. ) 
'*        of  weight    {See   Gramme   and 
Pound.) 
Statics,  definition  of.  84. 
Steam,  672.    (;S^e  Vapors.) 

**      application  of  latent  heat  of,  611. 
«      bath,  691. 

**      expansion  at  formation  of,  608. 
^     latent  heat  of,  at  different  tempera- 
tures, 606,  682. 
**  "         «     Regnault's  results,  607. 

•*  **         "     theory  of  Watt  as  to, 

*'      mechanical  power  of,  681.         [606. 
"      volume  of,  68L 
Steam-BoUer,  616. 

**  appendages  of,  618. 

"  (S)ml8h,  616. 

**  dimensions  of,  620. 

"  **         heating  surface, 

''  French  form  of;  617.        [616. 

"  fusible  plug,  620. 

"  locomotive,  617. 

"  requisites  of,  616. 

^  sarety-valve,  619. 

Stoam-Engine,  616. 

**  condenser,  626. 

"  cut-offs,  688. 

"  fly-wheel,  628. 

"*  high-pressure,  628,  688. 

**  locomotive,  628. 

**  low-pressure,  621,  638. 

"  mechanical  power  of,  681. 

**  non-condensmg,  628. 

'*  parallel  motion,  624. 

**  the  eccentric,  626. 

^  Watt's  condensing,  621. 

Substances,  definition  of,  8. 
Sugar,  hemihedral  forms  of,  168.  [169. 

Su^hate  of  copper,  crystalline  form  of,  124, 
"       of  iron,  crystalline  form  of,  128. 
**      of  lime,  crystalline  form  or,  128. 
**       of  soda,  laws  of  solubility,  872, 876. 
**  ^     osmotic  equivalent  of,  888. 

**  **     soluble  modifications  of,  874. 

"  *'     supersaturated  solution  of, 

876. 
**  '*     use  of.  hi  freezing  mixtures, 

667. 
Sulphide  of  hydrogen,  coefficient  of  absoip- 
tfonof,899. 


Sulphur,  how  crvstnllized,  120. 

^^        ratio  of  crystalline  axes  of,  128. 
Sulphurous  Acid,  coefficient  of  absorption  of^ 
401. 
**  '*     condensation  of,  698. 

Supersaturated  Solution,  876. 
Surface,  units  of.    English,  18.    French,  17. 
Syphon,  theory  of,  820. 
System,  dimetric,  122, 142. 

''        hexagonal,  122, 147. 

<*        monocluiic,  128, 168. 

"       monometric,  121, 182. 

''       triclinic,  128, 168. 

''        trimetric,  128, 168. 
Systems  of  crystals,  121. 

Tables:  — 

Absoiption  of  gases  by  charcoal,  880 1 
bydMeerschaum,  plaster  of  Paris,  and 
silk,  881. 
Boiling-points  of  condensed  gases,  692. 
**  "       liquids,  666. 

*"  *^       saline  solutions,  668. 

Ck>efficients  of  compressibility  of  liquids, 
"  of  elasticity,  187.         [217. 

*^  of  expansion  of  glass  at  dif- 

ferent temperatures,  497. 
'*  of  expansion   of  mercury, 

610. 
Comparison  of  different  mercurial  ther- 
mometers, 489. 
**  of  mercurial  with  au^ther- 

mometers,  489. 

<*  of  thermometers  filled  with 

different  liquids,  451. 

Compressibility  of  gases  oy  Arago  and 

Dulong,  294. 

"  "     by  Natterer,  299. 

**  «     byRegnault,296. 

Conducting  power  of  metals,  by  Des- 

pretz,  669;  by  Wiedman  and  Franz, 

Determination  of  crystals,  176. 
Diffusion  of  solids  in  solution,  886. 
Dimension  of  steam-boilers,  621. 

^'  of  the  earth,  88. 

Effect  of  pressure  on  melting-point,  660. 
EffUsion  and  Diffusion  of  gases,  414. 
Expansion  of  matter  by  heat,  481. 
"  in  vaporization,  608. 

**  of  gases,  628. 

"  of  Eauids,  617.  [619. 

**  •*       above  boiling-point. 

Freezing-points  of  condensed  gases,  599. 
French  linear  measure,  17. 

"        system  of  weights,  89. 
Greatest  density  of  vapors,  601. 
Groups  of  equi-diffusive  substances,  886. 
Heat  of  combustion,  650. 

**       fuRion,  556. 
Height  of  liquids  in  capillary  tubes,  868, 

861. 
Intensity  of  gravity  at  different  kiti- 

tudes,  76. 
Latent  heat  of  aqueous  vapors,  by  Watt, 
606;  by  Regnault,  608. 
«         »*    of  vapors,  605. 
Limit  of  elasticity,  195. 
Mechanical  power  of  steam,  681. 
Melting-points,  548. 

*"  of  aUoys,  550. 
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Tables:  — 

Penon^s  Iaw.  562. 

Pressure  ana  specific  ffravity  of  the  aur 

at  increasing  altitndesi  80*6. 
Scale  of  hardness,  209. 
Solubility  of  carbonate  of  soda,  877. 
**       of  chloride  of  potassium,  866. 
'<       of  gases,  898. 
**        of  nitre,  866. 
"       of  sulphate  of  soda,  876. 
Sp.  Ueat  of  elements,  466. 

*^       of  equal  volumes  of  gases,  488. 
**        of  gases  and  vapors,  478. 
*'        in  solid  and  liquid  state,  475. 
**       of  liquids  at  different  temper- 
atures, 474. 
*^       of  modifications  of  carbon,  476. 
"       of  phitinum  at  different  tem- 
peratures, 478.   • 
*'       of  solids  at  different  tempera- 
tures, 478. 
**       of  water  at  different  tempera- 
tures, 472. 
Temperature  of  liquids  in  spheroidal 

condition,  612. 
Tenacity,  ductility,  malleability,  207. 
Tension  of  aqueous  vapors,  571. 
*'       of  condensed  gases,  593. 
"  "  "     at  00,695. 

**       ofvapors  of  liquids,  588. 
Tints  of  heated  steel,  211. 
Transpirability  of  gases,  418. 
Weight  of  gases.  668. 
Tartaric  Acid,  hemihedraJ  forms  of,  167. 
Tartrate  of  soda  and  ammonia,  hemihedral 

forms  of,  162. 
Temperature,  absolute  zero,  564. 
*•  definition  of,  468. 

"  determined  by  specific  heat  of 

platinum,  478. 
*'  influence  of,  on  solubility,  866. 

"  lowest  observed,  462,  666. 

"  measured  by  a  thermometer, 

'*  ofcelestial  space,  564.     [482. 

'*  obtained  wiu  condensed  gas- 

es, 610. 
**  thermal  equilibrium,  468. 

»*  true,  589. 

Tempering,  211. 

•*  of  bronze,  212. 

**  of  copper,  212. 

'*  of  glass,  212. 

Tenacity,  208. 

"       means  of  measuring,  202. 
"        order  of,  207. 
Tension  of  gaoes.    {See  Gases.) 

"        of  vapors.    {See  Vapors.) 
Tetartohedral  Forms,  129, 156. 
Theory,  atomic,  110. 
Theories,  how  related  to  laws,  7. 
Thermometer,  air,  455, 584. 
"  alcohol.  461. 

"  filled  with  various  liquids,  451. 

**  fixed  points  of,  488. 

"  house,  450. 

*'  maximum  and  minimum,  452. 

"  mercurial,  482. 

"  metallic,  of  Br^gnet,  504. 

**  Negretti  and  Zambra's,  458. 

'*  Rutherford^,  452. 

^  scales  of,  485. 


Thermometer,  scales  of,  reduction  of.  486. 
Walferdin's,  454. 
"  water,  438. 

"  weight,  518. 

^  {See  abo  Air,  and  MercuriaL) 

Thermo-multiplier,  Melloni's,  457. 
Thermoseopes,  Leslie's,  456. 
"  Rumford's,  467. 

"  Sanctorins's,  456. 

Time,  how  measured,  22. 
^     origin  of  the  idea  of,  22. 
"     units  of,  22. 
Tin,  ratio  of  crystalline  axes  of,  122. 
Torricelli^s  experiments,  275. 
Torsion  Balance,  198. 

"        elastici^r  of,  191. 
Transpiration  oi  gases,  laws  of,  417. 
Trougnton,  standard  yard,  18. 
Truncation,  181. 
Twin  crystals,  178. 

Ukft  of  force,  86,  98. 

"  heat,  464,  472. 

"  length,  11, 14,  IT. 

**  mass,  91. 

"  surface,  18, 17. 

"  volume,  18, 17. 

"  weight,  89. 

Vapor,  aqueous  tension  of,  571. 

"  «  "       Dalton's  appara- 

tus, 572. 

"       apparatus  of  Gay-Lussac,  574. 

"  "  Regnault,  575. 

**       empirical  formulse  for,  581. 

^       formation  in  atmosphere  of  gas,  686. 
{And$ee  Hygrometry.) 

"        geometrical  curve  of,  580. 

"        laws  governing,  580. 

"        Marcefs  globe,  574. 

**        Papm's  digester,  591. 

**        {See  Latent  Heat  of  Vapor.) 
Vapors,  expansion  attending  formation  of^ 

^'        formation  of,  570, 582.  [608. 

**        greatest  density  of,  600. 

**        how  distinguistied  from  gases,  586. 

"       maximum  tension  of,  584. 

^        smallest  density  of,  602. 

**        specific  gravity  of,  674  ei  seq, 

^       tensions  of,  cofnpajped,  684. 

"        weight  of,  669. 
Velocities,  composition  of,  28. 
Velocity,  definition  of,  28. 
T^  nmc,  58. 
Volume,  definition  of,  10. 

**        how  estimated,  14. 

"       units  of.    English,  18.    French,  17. 
Volumeter,  Gay-Lussac's,  252.  • 

WAgH-BOTTLE,  825. 

Water,  change  of  volume  in  fi'eezing,  552. 

^      effect  of  pressure  on  melting-^int, 
550. 

**      expansion  of.    {See  Expansion.) 

**      {ireezing-point  of.  549. 

**      maximum  density  oL    {See  Maxi- 
mum Density*) 
,     «*      pump,  884.  [Mfi- 

"      yolume  of,  at  different  temperatiirea, 
Watt,  law  of,  606. 

"     steam-engine  of,  621. 
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and  Measuring,  661. 
>p.  Gr.  of  gases,  Bnnsen's  method, 
671. 
'*  "       Besmaolt's  method, 

*«      of  liqiiid8,91,249,sea. 

**  **       corrected  for  tern- 

peratore,  665. 

*<       of  solids,  91,  247. 

•'  "       corrected  for  tem- 

perature, 662. 

"      of  vapors,  674.  seq»      [678. 

"  "      DeviUe's    method, 

"  **      Dumas's     method, 

676. 

**  "     Qay-Lussac's  meth- 

od, 678. 

"  «<     Regnaolt's  method, 

676. 
Volume  of  gases,  679. 

*•        of  liquids,  666. 

"        of  solids,  664. 
Weight  of  gases,  270,667. 

"        ofsolids,  87, 100,661. 

**       of  vapors,  669. 


Weight,  absolute,  87. 

*^  **       distinct  from  mass,  88. 

"  **       liable  to  variation,  89. 

*'  ^       measure    of    quantity   of 

matter,  88. 

''       of  a  body  in  air,  268. 

"       relative,  94. 

^  **        a  constant  quantity,  96. 

M  **       measured  by  the  oalance, 

94. 

"        specific,  90. 

**       or  a  unit  of  mass,  91. 
Weights  described.  94. 
Wells's  theory  of  dew,  668. 
Welter's  tube,  817. 

Wertheim,  experiments  on  elasticity,  187. 
Wire-Mill,  206. 
Woolf 's  Bottles,  818. 


Yabd,  act  of  Parliament  concerning,  11. 
**       American  standard,  18. 
**       origin  and  history  ofl  11. 
^      standard,  destroyed  oy  fire,  12. 


THE  END. 
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